





PART I 


ROM THE SPARSELY settled north shore of Lake Erie at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century there stepped forth onto the world scene one 
of the most ardent exponents of individualism — the novelist, John Richard- 
son. John Richardson displayed his individualism not only in his actions 
throughout his lifetime but also in his writings. Richardson's independent, 
fiery nature developed naturally from his background. For his maternal 
grandfather gave up a great fur-trading business, a magnificent farm spread 
over the area of present-day Detroit, and vast ranges of land, to remove 
himself to the Canadian side of the Detroit river in order to maintain his 
British citizenship; his maternal grandmother, an Indian of the Ottawa tribe, 
left her people to marry a white man; and his paternal forbears took part in 
the rebellions of sixteenth-century Scotland. Richardson served as a British 
officer, at the age of 15, in the savage War of 1812, at the side of Indians 
from the West, and endured a year of imprisonment under threat of instant 
execution in Kentucky. Shocked by the barbarity of these experiences, he 
came to feel a life-long aversion for the inhumanity of the common man; yet 
at the same time he could not help having an unbounded admiration for 
individuals of integrity and honour such as the great Chief, Tecumseh, whom 
he knew and loved. 

His youthful acquaintance with Indian tribes to whom his father was sur- 
geon left a profound impression on his sensitive nature; years later as a novel- 
ist and poet he was to provide the best delineation of the Red Indian in 
literature. His novel Wacousta, published in England in 1832, expressed the 
anguish and frustration of the Indians as they were pushed ever backwards 
by the encroaching materialist civilization of the white; yet the novel brought 
out the finest qualities of the British soldier. The protagonist, Wacousta, 
modelled on a white man who became Chief of the Six Nations Indians, 
epitomizes revenge. He is the spirit which guides Pontiac and his warriors 
in the destruction of the Western forts in 1763. At his death he leaves a curse 
ringing in the ears of his enemies to haunt the self-satisfled inheritors of the 
American West. Wacousta remained a popular book for over a century. 
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The lone figure at odds with established society reappeared in many of 
Richardson’s works. As a young. officer in the West Indies, Richardson 
loathed the cruel color-consciousness of the people who graded themselves 
even within their own families by the lightness of their skin. Later as a 
journalist, gambler, and bon-vivant in London and Paris, he was feared as a 
duellist who would defend his honor or that of a friend at the slightest sug- 
gestion of insult. The intrigue and dishonesty of the dissolute society, which 
preyed on his love of gambling and which probably led him to the debtors’ 
prison, increased his scorn for the hypocrisy of social man. While fighting 
with the British Legion against the insurgent Carlists in Spain in 1836, he 
witnessed the knavery and vicious intrigue of his fellow officers. Subsequent- 
ly, through his talents as a journalist, he brought the inhumanity of the war 
as an issue of debate onto the floor of the British House of Commons. 

Sent as a correspondent by the London Times to Canada to report on the 
rebellions of 1837-1838, Richardson met Lord Durham in Montreal and 
became convinced of Canada’s need for responsible government. He sup- 
ported this principle though fired from the conservative Times, attacked by 
conservative and radical politicians in turn, and hounded by the British mili- 
tary in Canada who never forgave htm for his criticism of the British Legion. 

He seemed to stand alone against overwhelming odds, whether in trying 
to found a Canadian national literature or in helping to topple governments 
from power with the trenchant criticism of his journalism. When the relent- 
less oppression of his enemies caused the death of his beloved wife, Maria, 
he fought stubbornly on with a spirit of revenge worthy of Wacousta. But 
the loss of Maria was a blow from which he never recovered completely. 
Finally, poor circumstances and disgust with what he regarded as the mech- 
anistic utilitarian degradation of society prompted him to leave the world 
of politics in Montreal in 1848 for the Western country of his youth. In the 
following sections Richardson’s rediscovery of the American Indian, his 
disillusion with Canadian society, and his migration to New York City are 
described, and we may see something of the fascination of this man. 


Farewell 


When he returned to the West after his wife’s death, Richardson was hap- 
piest in Windsor on the Detroit River, not only for memories it held of his 
childhood but also for its proximity to Detroit whose citizenry alone cele- 
brated him for his art. Yet his return seemed provoked by a compelling desire, 
which he had begun to realize only now, to experience again the Indian 
ambience, which formed a part of his nature in some mysterious way. 
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The savage tribes of the West no longer roamed the streets of the village 
or fished from canoes in the lake waters at eventide. Of the vigorous red 
races, only the odd poor wretch in tattered clothing remained. To find the 
proud savage he had known, Richardson had to travel to the reservations 
further West with a government party bringing presents from the Queen. 

Richardson wrote an article describing his trip which was published anon- 
ymously in the Literary Garland of January 1849 under the title: "A Trip to 
Walpole Island and Port Sarnia." It was "discovered" and republished as a 
monograph in 1924 by A. H. U. Colquhoun: Tecumseh and. Richardson; The 
Story of a Trip to Walpole Island and. Port Sarnia. 

His travelling companions provided excellent company: the ship captain; 
two commissariat officers; a captain — a crack shot — on holiday from his 
regiment; and Cadot, a half-breed who had travelled to England with a Wild 
West show, married an English girl, and encountered much prejudice abroad. 
Although it had rained for the previous fortnight, the sky was bright and 
clear that October morning when the ship stopped at Windsor for Richard- 
son. He soon came to be on good terms with his companions and brought 
Cadot to speak of his experiences in England. In "une of him Richardson 
might have been describing himself: 


As is the case with many of those who have Indian Blood in their veins, 
Cadot has much of the polished manner of the courtier, and is imbued 
with high and honourable sentiments — sentiments which may serve both 
as a lesson and a reproach, to those who make great hypocritical display 
of morality, and seem the very incarnation of virtue.! 


The ship made its first stop at the wharf and provision store on Walpole 
Island in Lake St Clair. 

There was a handful of houses on this western part of the island plus the 
Station, a two-storied building where the missionary instructed the Indians, 
and a white-steepled church which Richardson admired for its simplicity. 
The thick vegetation of the American shore seemed only a stones throw 
away. About a thousand Indians from many miles around gathered to receive 
presents. With the utmost sobriety and good order, which, as Richardson 
commented, no similar group of whites was capable of, the Indians accepted 
the gifts with grace. Beautiful white blankets, cloth for leggings and breech- 
clouts, tobacco, thread, needles, shirts, linen, and so on were given to them, 
the better quality for those chiefs whose meritorious service with the British 
was recognized. Lastly they received three days’ ration of pork and flour. 


1 A, H. U. Colquhoun Tecumseh and Richardson (Toronto 1924) 50. kos, 
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Richardson was fascinated and charmed by these colorful people. He 
explored their encampment, sticking his head into the wigwams of the Potto- 
wattamie and finding men, women, and children lying promiscuously to- 
gether, their feet to the fire. They appeared not to mind his intrusion and 
laughed in good humor at his attempts to speak their language. He was able 
to write that he found a complete lack of jealousy on the part of the man and 
a lack of envy on the part of the woman: "None but weak minds, and hearts, 
imbued with the most intense selfishness, are prone to jealousy. The greater 
the homage paid to a man's wife, the higher the compliment to the husband's 
good taste."* He considered the Indian woman superior to her civilized 
counterpart because she was sensible, never gossiping or envying her com- 
panion. He admired the Indians for sticking to their mores and language in 
spite of their mixing with whites. The missionary on the island, having small 
success, called them pagans; these "pagans" had contempt for the creed and 
language of the white. Richardson thought wistfully of staying with them, 
but their way of life was vanishing. He sought out the Indian who was an 
aide to Tecumseh in the Battle of the Thames, and learned from him that 
the night after the battle the Indians had stolen Tecumseh’s body and secretly 
buried it. Richardson obtained a signed statement from him to add to the 
material he was collecting on the subject. 

During the day the government party organized events for general enter- 
tainment. Four braves had agreed to race small ponies bred on tbe island. 
Richardson, the gambler, tried to find someone to take his bet. He and the 
Indian Superintendent held handkerchiefs on sticks a quarter of a mile distant 
to indicate the winning post and the race was on. Richardson's horse came 
first but he collected just a half dollar, the only bet he could obtain. There 
was another horse race, followed by a foot race, though it was hard to find 
Indians to compete. Only one older Indian and a young brave ran the foot 
race because of the half dollar prize money, and it was obvious at the start 
when they stripped for running that the muscular young brave would win. 
Indians scorned competition. Richardson was attracted to a young brave, 
Peter Phillip, whom he tried to persuade to enter the races in vain. This brave 
seems to have been the archetype for the "Wau-nan-gee" of his last novels: 


With the softest dark eye that can be imagined and a face formed in the 
true Grecian style of beauty — its whole expression being that of mildness 
— my young friend had that air of independence, and dignifled pride 
which is so peculiar to his race, and wbich seldom fail to arrest the atten- 
tion of the beholder. We remember once hearing a well-known, and 
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scrupulously consistent member of Parliament, state in his place, that he 
so hated the white man — the owner of the worthless acres of this worth- 
less country — and liked the Indian, that if he had half a dozen daughters, 
he would give them to the latter in preference. Such was almost my own 
feeling on this occasion. 


His descriptions have a poignancy belying his deep regret that these color- 
ful scenes were fading forever, that never again would a boy’s imagination 
be captured by unforgettable Indian scenes. When the party left in early 
evening Peter Phillip, whom Richardson called his fidus achates, and some 
other braves accompanied the men to the ship and stayed with them until 
they weighed anchor. Richardson watched the shore from the moving ship 
as the Indians with wives and families, some on foot, others on horseback, 
disappeared from view. With their blankets and presents on their backs, in 
rich costumes, the Indians followed the windings of the road which skirted 
the river to left and right, leaving only a few stragglers behind. (Cadot left 
the party; he had purchased a horse and was riding home with the presents 
he received. ) 

The steamer quickly travelled the twenty-six miles to Sarnia and during 
the night moored off-shore. The following morning the Indians began to 
assemble in this hamlet wedged into their reservation by a few enterprising 
whites. Richardson found the majority of Indians (Chippewas) bearing the 
traces of semi-civilization which made them uninteresting to him, but a few 
wilder tribes in war paint had stern features and a general demeanor in 
marked contrast to their “deteriorated countrymen.” 

The government party immediately acted like tourists; the army captain 
rushed ashore first and purchased a fine war-club which seemed to have 
been a part of the life-long equipment of the old Indian who parted with it. 
Richardson bought a stone pipe inlaid with a silver-like metal. Purchasing 
three feathers, he had an Indian drill holes in the pipe stem to fit them in. 
With a pouch and some Indian tobacco, Kinna-kin-nick, Richardson took 
great pride in his calumet which had a two and one-half foot stem decorated 
to imitate a winding snake. 

But it was the women who caught his avid attention. A dash of white blood 
gave them an attractive beauty: 

many united to the dark long eye and hair of the Indian, a play of feature 
not usually seen in their race and assimilating them, in some degree, to 


the women of Southern Europe . . . and a good opportunity was offered 
for passing them in review, for they sat in three distinct rows from the 
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edge of the bank and facing the road with plenty of room between each 
row, to admit of passing along without inconveniencing them. Under the 
plea of looking for Kinna-kin-nick which several of the squaws had for 
sale, I passed slowly along these rows, and then had an opportunity of 
gratifying my curiosity without rudeness. Nor, will it be supposed that 
I was alone in this survey.* 


All too soon the party had to prepare for the return journey. The presents 
were distributed, the pretty Sarnia of main street, church, stores, and houses 
was inspected, and the visitors departed with their purchases. On his way 
to the steamer, Richardson met the old Indian who had sold his war-club. 
The Indian showed him a colorful mat for which Richardson offered to pay 
a quarter. Scornfully the Indian rejected the offer, and Richardson, with a 
sense of guilt for which he could find no explanation, went on to the ship. 


Shortly afterwards as the steamer moved from the spot we saw him seated 
on the bank, in an isolated position, moveless as a piece of stationary, and 
with his classically costumed upper form, strongly defined against the 
sky. The shaved and plastered crown — the long and solitary eagles 
feather stuck on the top — the red painted face — painted with a mix- 
ture of ochre and grease — the t, very slight curvature of the shoul- 
der, pe eun cect ee Lud 3 3 3 3 n n): y S = a 
contributed to form a tout ensemble, which it was impossible to look 
upon without inwardly acknowledging that there, in its rudest state, sat 
the impersonation of man in the true and unshackled dignity of his nature. 
So sensibly did I feel this myself, that I raised my hat to htm and waved 
it gently. He was evidently loo ooking at me, yet condescended not to make 
any sign of recognition. I repeated the salutation, but with no better 
result. There was something painfully solemn in the seemingly studied 
movelessness of person, and I was annoyed with myself, for I recollected 
his look when I offered him the quarter dollar for the mat, and doubted 
not that I had deeply offended him. However, away went the steamboat, 
and soon the unbending figure of the old Pottowattamie was but indis- 
tinctly seen in the distance.” 


After this confrontation of the two worlds, Indian and white, the one drifts 
away without conscience into its own pleasures, while the other fades into 
oblivion leaving only the whisper of a reproach to be heard on the rarest 
occasions. On the way home the government party consumed the many good 
things on board, particularly the liquor, with gusto. The army captain proved 
his excellent marksmanship by providing quail, woodcock, and snipe. 

Richardson as the anonymous story-teller distinctly separates the Indians 
from the whites and brings them together momentarily in such a way that 
the foibles of both are revealed. The civilized world is held up to sharper 
1 Colquhoun 88. 
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criticism because Richardson's sympathies obviously lie with the Indian, 
but he understands the white man's materialist nature, his spontaneous, al- 
most unconscious power, and contentedly sets his own lot with civilization. 
The return to Windsor in the warm autumn weather with agreeable hard- 
drinking companions was for Richardson a memorable ending to a nostalgic 
journey. 

He stayed in the West throughout October to witness the brilliant colors 
of forest foliage, to hunt pheasant and other game as he had done when a boy, 
and he took passage for Montreal in November before the lakes froze over. 

While in Windsor Richardson chanced upon two accounts of the Indian 
massacre of the Americans at Fort Dearborne (now Chicago) at the start 
of the 1812 War. The first was an account, published in 1838, by Julie Kinzie, 
the daughter of Fort Dearborne’s first settler, and the other was a description 
with documents first printed in 1840; ° they inspired him to undertake a 
trilogy — the first book to be called Hardscrabble, a clearing a mile or so 
from the fort where the massacre took place; the second called Wau-nan- 
gee which would be concerned with the massacre; the third, untitled, to 
narrate the escape of the heroine. He intended to construct them as Dumas 
had written his musketeer serles — each novel would be a complete story 
by itself, yet the three would be linked to make one all-encompassing story. 

Richardson worked on these novels throughout the winter and spring in 
Montreal. The two which were published are masterworks. Perhaps William 
Hartley was the anonymous gentleman who in the March 1849 issue of the 
Garland reported on the progress of Richardson's writing; he compared the 
work thus far to Wacousta: 


But the author holds his genius more in hand . . . witholds with a firmer 
wrist his imagination from passing beyond the sublime — and has paid 
more critical attention to the dialogue. From the commencement, there 
is a gradually increasing, but wholly unforced interest, which never re- 
laxes except where familiar dialogues, appropriately introduced, serve 
to heighten by contrast, a su crisis — and which occasionally 
dilates into breathless intensity. . . . I know not, of course, how the work 
will be carried through, for Major Richardson is one of those authors who, 
s ter des Fe ius a 55 Dy | 
but judging from that part of it which I have seen, and from the authors 
previous performances, it ought, I think, to produce a sensation, and to 
assume a place in the first rank of that department of imaginative litera- 
ture." 


From this, it appears that Hardscrabble was almost completed in February. 


6 J N Balestier The Annals of Chicago, Fergus Historical Series No 1 (Chicago 1876). 
T Literary Garland 9 (March 1849) 144. 
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In the Garland issue for May, notice was given that Richardson intended 
to read the first of three manuscripts at the Odd Fellow's Hall in Montreal 
on Saturday, May 12 and on the succeeding Monday and Tuesday evenings.* 
Readings by authors were becoming popular in America. Richardson ob- 
viously hoped to encourage subscription pledges from his audiences to cover 
the cost of publishing. Unfortunately between the time the Garland issue was 
printed in April and the second week in May, the city of Montreal erupted 
in chaos making it extremely unlikely that the readings were held. 

The fierce enmity of the Canadian Tories to the Rebellion Losses Bill, 
which would indemnify property losses suffered by the rebels as well as the 
loyalists during the Rebellion of 1837-1838, forms a tragic chapter in Cana- 
dian history. Richardson's sympathies would have been with the loyalists 
who suffered private misfortunes in the defense of the country during the 
Rebellion. 

In March effigies of the reform leaders were burned in Toronto and similar 
hostile demonstrations occurred throughout Upper Canada. But on April 25 
the devious manner in which the Governor-General, Lord Elgin, adopted to 
sign the Bill (pretending to leave Parliament for the day and then returning 
without the official observance usual for the signing of a bill) could not have 
failed to arouse Richardson's contempt. The crowds, which had gathered 
in suspicion, were driven mad when they heard the news. 

Elgin was pelted with stones and eggs as he left the Parliament House; he 
lived in constant fear of his life for some days. Richardson must have been 
in the thick of the crowds. Some of the detailed and exciting reports of the 
events printed in the Montreal Courier bear the mark of his energetic spirit. 
At the burning of the Parliament that evening when the records of the colony 
and 20,000 volumes were lost, Derbishire ? ran into the flaming Houses and 
tried to save the books. “Punch staggered upon the Editor of the Courier 
who, with anxious features and mustachios slightly singed rushed past in a 
whirlwind of smoke, with a portion of the Libraries of both Houses protrud- 
ing from all his available grasps.” ° Since the loyalists dearly valued the 
libraries as testament to their heritage, the arson was like self-immolation. 


8 Literary Garland 9 (May 1849) 240. 
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Elgin signed an order which armed the French-Canadian corps to suppress 
the British-Canadian rioters. The British: armed themselves and at evening 
marched thousands strong to meet the French at Bonsecours Market. An 
English regiment under the Commander of the Forces aligned itself across 
Notre Dame Street between the two camps and warned that cannon charged 
with grapeshot would be fired into the midst of whichever faction crossed 
the limit fixed for it. 

The British mob surged angrily toward the limit. Hundreds would have 
met the blast from the cannon if Richardson’s friend and political ally, Colo- 
nel Gugy, had not run forward and thrown himself into its midst. He scaled 
a ten-foot lamppost and talked to the infuriated people for two hours. With 
brilliant oratory, patience, and courage he persuaded the thousands to dis- 
perse and by so doing saved England's connection with Canada which might 
have been severed irreparably had the troops been forced to fire on these 
British loyalists.” 

The resentment of the loyalists flared again when the Canadian Parliament 
made a show of support for Elgin. À movement to annex Canada to the 
United States was begun. The British Annexationist League swelled its mem- 
bers and long lists of loyalists signed its manifesto. Hincks, the Inspector 
General, used intimidation against the annexationists, demanding that all 
civil servants, magistrates, and militia officers who signed the manifesto be 
dismissed. But the reaction throughout the country demonstrated that Elgin 
and his Reformers had made a mistake.” 

Where was Richardson throughout all this confusion? Aside from his dis- 
gust with the Reform Government and politics in general, he must have 
decided that all possibility of publishing his works had dissipated with polit- 
ical instability. Moreover England's free trade policy was visibly impover- 
ishing Canada, making polite literature expendable. Probably Richardson 
did not actively favor annexation to the United States; his name did not 
appear on the Montreal Manifesto. As for himself, he made up his mind to 
emigrate to the United States. Publication of his manuscripts was his sole 
aim now. 

He may have come to New York in October 1849. À special correspondent 
of the city addressed some letters to the Montreal Courier in that month on 


11 J. Douglas Borthwick History of the Montreal Prison (Montreal 1886). 


12 In Gowan’s case, the officers of his regiment from which and his cabinet had dismissed 
him held a public dinner for him. 15,261 persons got up an ad to Gowan which condemned 
the Government's conduct, He was elected Warden of Leeds and Grenville County (Montreal 
Moming Courler, March 25 1850). 
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the American attitude to annexation. It seemed incredible to Canadians 
but the Americans were too excited about the discovery of gold in California 
to think of annexing their northern neighbors. The correspondent implied 
that he had written an article in favor of annexation in a Philadelphia paper 
but it seemed a forlorn cause. The New York correspondent was not heard 
from again until December when he wrote a few reports on the New York 
scene signed “Ariel,” the spirit freed on account of faithful service to his 
master. Richardson, whose manuscripts had been accepted by publishers, 
had good reason to adopt the pseudonym. He had devoted his best years 
to a hard, unrewarding country to absolutely no avail. Now in the land of 
opportunity he was free to go where the elements might carry him. 


The Knight in Neto York 


The mention by the Courier correspondent that an article on annexation 
would appear in a Philadelphia paper throws a faint light on this nebulous 
portion of Richardson’s career. Philadelphia may have been Richardson’s 
first stopping-place. The publishing world was divided between Philadelphia 
and New York. In Philadelphia Richardson carried the finished Hardscrabble 
to the editor of the Union Magazine, Caroline Kirkland, popular authoress 
of backwoods stories. The Union Magazine which had begun just two years 
earlier was still struggling. Mrs Kirkland attempted to engage the big names 
of American literature such as Bryant, Wordsworth, Duyckinck, but found 
they were under contract to other periodicals. Nevertheless the quality of 
the magazine was high. 

Perhaps the editors of the Literary Garland gave Richardson an introduc- 
tion to Mrs Kirkland. However, the author of Wacousta needed no introduc- 
tion to the American public. Medina’s stage adaptation of the novel, revived 
in New York in January 1849, had lasted almost a month. Another stage 
adaptation was playing in the smaller cities. When Richardson stepped into 
the American literary scene with Hardscrabble he was like an exciting visitor 
from the past. The novel was scheduled to appear serially from February 
through June 1850. Mrs Kirkland, known as the first lady of American letters, 
introduced it with a brief editorial statement: “Major Richardson has com- 
menced a purely American tale of the settlement of Chicago, which for 
thrilling interest can hardly be surpassed.” 15 It caught the attention of the 
public and sent the circulation of the periodical sailing upwards. In March 


18 Montreal Morning Courier (Oct 20 1849) 
14 Montreal Morning Courler (Dec 24, 31 1849; Jan 7 1850). 
15 Union Magazine 6 (Philadelphia 1850) 178 
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the editor wrote: "We know not how te be sufficiently thankful to our kind 
friends, the writing and reading public, for the constantly increasing favor 
extended to the Magazine." 1° Finally, grudgingly, she had to admit that 
Richardson's story was the attraction: 

We have been compelled, for a third time, to reprint the early numbers 

of the present volume. We feel certain now that we have enough to supply 

the demand. Those persons, therefore, who are still unsupplied, may send 


on their orders. The present volume ending with the June Number, will 
contain the whole of Hardscrabble.1 


In the fall of 1849 Richardson preferred New York City because the jour- 
nalistic opportunities were greater in that thriving commercial center. It was 
a kind of thoroughfare where every remarkable character was seen once in 
his life. Artists and musicians from all over the country were migrating there. 
Many expatriate Englishmen lived there. As the poor immigrant Irish in- 
vaded the lower part of the city, the select area shifted northward to Chelsea 
on the west side from 27th to 30th streets. The city had the exciting quality 
of surprise, of the unexpected. 

The city’s pretentious attitude to art was typified by the construction of 
the Athenaeum, a meeting place for “artists.” One room meant for “social 
interchange” had panelled oak walls and richly carved allegorical representa- 
tions in the style of a Norman castle; another for chess players was built to 
represent an oriental tent with gorgeous decorations; a third in the style of 
Louis XIV had green wall panels in crimson frames edged with gold, was 
hung with large paintings of the miraculous inventions of the age in trans- 
portation and communication, and sported a huge chandelier and side lights 
beside comfortable sofas and chairs and racks of the latest newspapers from 
across the world.'® The lone knight would have found the city to his taste. 
He could even have indulged his favorite pastime to the full; there were 
six thousand gambling houses. 

Wherever he landed Richardson made friends, and quite violent enemies, 
but duelling was out of the question by this time. Gentlemen no longer hon- 
ored it; it was also unnecessary as the city was large enough to ensure that 
enemies rarely chanced upon one another. His constant companion was a 
Newfoundland, which he called Hector after his first dog. His partiality for 
Newfoundlands may be connected in some curious way with his desire to 
edit a newspaper — the editor of the London Morning Chronicle, Black, 


16 Union Magazina 6: 944. 
17 Union Magasins 6: 376. 
18 Saroni's Musical Times (New York, Oct 19 1850). 
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whom Richardson had admired as the epitome of his profession, was char- 
acterized by his two Newfoundland dogs, Cato and Plautus. 

It is impossible to know for what papers Richardson wrote, but his intro- 
duction to the literary world can be traced with the aid of several clear 
markings. Mrs Kirkland had a house in New York and enjoyed giving literary 
soirées. It may have been through her that Richardson met the person most 
helpful to his livelihood, or it may have been through a re-acquaintance with 
artists he had known in England years earlier. 

George G. Foster, the American poet now forgotten, was remarkable as 
well as generous. He brought out the first American edition of Shelley's 
poems, and was both a great lover of romantic literature and a journalist 
whose ups and downs had brought him into contact with all types of life. 
At the moment he was famous. His Gold Regions of California had sold ten 
thousand copies in one week, and his New York by Gaslight was selling in 
astronomical figures. His publishers were two young men on Nassau street, 
Dewitt and Davenport, who had begun publishing in August 1848, and with 
a judicious and liberal system of advertising, were quickly established across 
the nation. They specialized in paperback books selling for twenty-five to 
fifty cents, the right price to meet the demand of the masses just awakening 
to the delights of education. Foster recommended Richardson to them. 

The first manuscript Richardson handed them was The Monk Knight of 
St. John. While an older reputable publisher would have turned it down flatly 
for its hedonistic portrayal of sexual love, these young men brought it out 
under their imprint in the summer of 1850. Its success was not so much 
sensational as notorious, Dewitt and Davenport replaced their names on 
the title page in subsequent printings with the words "Printed by the Trade." 
There was no review, no word of it in the literary magazines, but Duyckinck, 
the most r ble literary critic of the day, mentioned it in his diary. He 
was travelling out,of New York heat “like a cork from a bottle" bound for 
Fire Island in September 1851. Sailing from Islip, he commented upon the 
boatman: *. . . the old salt leans managing the sail, or coiled upon the lee, 
immersed in the delights of Major Richardson's Monk Knight of St. John. " 1° 
If both the critic and the boatman enjoyed it to distraction, the novel must 
have had a wide readership. 

Dewitt and Davenport also bought Hardscrabble which they published 
in the summer of 1850, according to the editor of the Union Magazine, who 
noted its forthcoming appearance in book form.” 


19 Evert A. Duyckinck, Diary, Sept 13 1851 Manuscript Division, The New York Public Library. 
20 Union Magazine 7 (July 1850) 62. 
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These two works established Richardson’s fame. Although the drawing- 
room novel, much to the disgust of crities, had become the popular taste, 
Richardson's works revived interest in the adventure story. Novels of histori- 
cal romance were being written by many authors, but the genre had not 
developed beyond the scenic framework used by writers such as Walter Scott. 
Richardson's realism added another dimension by allowing the reader to 
identify with his characters. In the Monk Knight that identification was 
through sexual experience, but the work was so obviously an inquiry into 
the mystery of love in all its aspects that it could be called pornographic 
only by those who refused to recognize that inquiry. When Richardson wrote: 
"I believe He has given it only to a favored few to realize the full fruition 
of that which we call desire, yet which, in fact, is a divine mystery without 
a name," who among his readers could refrain from following him through 
the labyrinths of love? His first-person preaching against the strict dogmas 
of the day expressed the thought of many men whose social conscience was 
being awakened by political movements throughout Europe. As for Hard- 
scrabble, the people of the American West yearned for identification with 
the past. The Americans had reached the Pacific; now they needed to lay 
the spiritual foundations for constructing a culture in that vast land west of 
the Alleghenies. As early as 1839 a reviewer wrote: 


The chief reading of the stirring men of the West, is that which relates to 
stirring men. ... Western taste demands something which tells of men, 
of life, of battle, of suffering, of heroism, skill and wisdom; or else some- 
thing which addresses man's highest nature, his holiest and deepest feel- 
ings. 


Richardson tried to do both, though a host of his imitators, such as J. H. 
Ingraham and Mayne Reid, whose books began to appear under the Dewitt 
and Davenport imprint, achieved success with tales of pure Western adven- 
ture. 

George Foster found the romance and adventure that he loved in Rich- 
ardson's work. The Monk Knight of St. John was in the tradition of Shelley's 
Queen Mab, and therefore warmly received by this describer of the wretched : 
laboring masses whose voice cried out long before the Reformers: 


The truth is, that the condition, both moral and physical, in which such 
a city as New York permits its poor to exist, is utterly disgraceful — not to 
the poor, for they deserve only our deepest pity, but to the community — 
the powerful, enlightened, wealthy community — which permits its un- 


31 New York Review 5 (Oct 1839) 384. 
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fortunate children, who know nothing but how to work, to become thus 
horribly degraded.® . 


Foster was living with Madame de Marguerittes, the colorful Julie Granville. 
Her husband, the Baron de Marguerittes, was in New York with her, but Julie 
preferred tbe exciting company of Foster with whom she became active m 
journalism; eventually she was recognized as the best music critic of the age. 
Foster, who had the knack of surviving in the tough climate of journalism, 
also helped Richardson find work. He and Julie edited the Merchant's Day 
Book in 1850 which probably found place for unsigned articles by Richard- 
son. 

Julie, who fancied herself an actress and singer (at one time building an 
opera house m Albany), knew Anna Bishop * who returned with Bochsa ** 
to New York in the summer of 1850 from a "triumphant" tour of Mexico. 
This enclave of expatriate Europeans, Anna, Bochsa, Julie, and the Baron, 
with their fellows in spirit, Foster and Richardson, expanded to include 
other artists. The English novelist William North, and Tom Picton, son of 
one of Wellington's famous generals, were among them. 

Richardson did not restrict his acquaintance to this group. Through Mrs 
Kirkland he met the literary lights of the day, and possibly realized his ambi- 
tion to meet Cooper. The young literary circle with whom Richardson's 
work was popular usually met in the home of Richard Kimball, a witty con- 
versationalist and minor novelist. One of the young poets in the group, R. H. 
Stoddard, later to be hailed dean of American poetry, declared that Richard- 
son was an influence upon his writing.* Since he said this near the end of 
his life, in the twentieth century, Richardson's writing would seem to have 
had the impetus to carry beyond his own time. 

One contact Richardson made in 1850 was extremely important. He met 
Rufus Griswold, editor and critic, who was the first to lay down principles 
for judging American, as distinct from European, writing. Griswold, the 
encyclopedic-mind, was said to be honest and open-handed by some and 
unscrupulous and vengeful by others. He is best known as Poe's literary 


31 G, G. Foster Fifteen Minutes around New York (New York: Dewitt and Davenport 1854). 
35 Anne Bishop left her husband, Str Henry Bishop, the English composer, to run aff with Bochsa 


who tratned her to become one of the world's t singers. PLUS se ey se 
England, they toured Europe for some yeers coming to America. 

M Robert Nicholas Charles Bochsa, a French musical genius, one of the greatest of 
all time, com of many operas and ballets; wanted for in France, he fled to 


poser 
in 1817 where he trained practically all the great singers of the age and conducted with great 
prominence, 

35 Hervey Allen Israfel; The Life and Times of Edgar Allen Pos (New York 1034) 522. 
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executor who wrote an extremely controversial obituary on the poet's death 
in 1849. 

In August 1850, Barnum the imp o offered $200 for the best song 
welcoming the Swedish songstress, Jenny Lind, to America. Richardson was 
one of the hundreds who submitted a song to the competition. Three weeks 
later it was announced that Bayard Taylor, the young correspondent for the 
Tribune, was the winner, though a commentator wrote: “We anticipated 
this result when it was announced that an attaché of the Tribune and L. C. 
Clarke were members of the committee; but the whole thing is too trans- 
parent to impose upon the public the idea that Taylor has any of the essen- 
tials for either a song-writer or poet... ."** Richardson asked Bochsa to 
compose music for his rejected song, “All Hail to the Land." It was published 
in the first week in October. "Its character," reported a critic, “is similar to 
that of “Salut à la France’ which will insure it a proper appreciation among 
the masses." * Anna Bishop sang it in a new music hall, Tripler Hall, opened 
by Bochsa with the largest orchestra ever seen in New York, and a two hun- 
dred-voice choir as well. Richardson had come a long way since his editorial 
diatribes against the United States in Canadian newspapers. 

“All Hail to the Land,” referred to as the new national anthem by period- 
icals of the day, seems to have been very popular, but apparently no copy 
has been preserved. Encouraged, he wrote a ballad, "Since Thou Hast 
Robbed Me of My Heart," for which the publisher of his first song, John E. 
Gould, composed the music. When it was published in the first week of 
January 1851, reviewers called it better than the generality of ballads pub- 
lished and a very beautiful air.?* This song also has not survived the years. 

That at the age of 54 he should have found himself starting a new career 
as a song-writer must have been a surprise to Richardson. He may have 
continued writing and publishing songs, but this seems unlikely, because 
the two composers who had worked with him soon left New York. Anna 
Bishop, overshadowed by the hysteria created by Barnum for Jenny Lind, 
tried to compete by giving concerts several evenings a week in Tripler Hall. 
And Bochsa introduced promenade concerts to the American public, but 
attendance dwindled and the Americans were shy to dance despite there 
being an "éminent professeur de danse" to direct them. Anna and Bochsa 
went to Philadelphia at the end of January. Young Gould sold his Broadway 


3$ Saronfs Musical Times (New York, Sept 7 1850). 
37 Saronfs Musical Times (Oct 5 1850). 
28 Parker's Journal 1 (Feb 1851) 44. 
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music business and moved to Boston. As had happened to Richardson so 
often in the past, promises of goed fortune were blighted as soon as they 
appeared. 

Nevertheless, he was writing continuously. A short story, "The Sunflower: 
À True Tale of the North-West," appeared in the November 1850 issue of 
Graham's. It told of the great love of a Saukie brave for Sunflower, the young 
wife of his guardian. After saving her life and running away with her, he is 
killed by a treacherous Chippewa. The beautiful Sunflower, heartbroken, 
kills the Chippewa and herself. À white man buries the bodies and narrates 
the sad tale to the old Indian who had been wronged by the young lovers. 
The sensitive atmosphere in which the Indian is depicted as a part of nature, 
and the awareness of a distinction between the Indian races, give the story 
its uniqueness. Richardson interposes at the beginning to set a spell-binding 
tone: 


The Saukies were the noblest looking men of all we have ever since beheld 
in any quarter of the globe we have visited. They were a collective imper- 
sonation of the dignity of man, as sent first upon earth by the will of God; 
nor were these characteristics of manly beauty peculiar only to a few, but 
general to all. 


Thus he carried on the theme initiated in A Canadian Campaign and de- 
veloped to an almost religious attitude in The Guards in Canada and The 
Monk Knight of St. John. 

Richardson prepared a new edition of Wacousta, cutting the descriptive 
introduction and scenes which tended to slow the action. Dewitt and Daven- 
port published it in early 1851 with a biographical introduction Richardson 
wrote on New Year's Day. The lone knight was very much alive in him when 
he wrote: "Wacousta is not alone in his bitter hatred and contempt for the 
base among those who, like spaniels, crawl and kiss the dust at the instigation 
of their superiors, and yet arrogate to themselves a claim to be considered 
gentlemen and men of honor and independence." He did not miss the op- 
portunity to mention the sequel, The Prophecy Fulfilled (wisely dropping 
"Canadian" from the title), which he said was based on the Beauchamp 
tragedy in Kentucky (to curry American interest) and which he had pub- 
lished in Canada (“I might as well have done so m Kamschatka"). 

Undoubtedly this vigorous preface added to the glamor of the novelist 
whose black mustache, tanned skin, and military bearing bad earned him 
the description of “strange, incomprehensible figure.” Because of the nation- 


39 The Canadian Brothers; or, The Prophecy Fulfilled (Montreal 1840). 
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` wide popularity which Wacousta enjoyed in the 1830’s and the frontier 
themes of his works, Richardson was r as a figure from America’s past, a 
role which he embellished with each r#% publication. 

Duyckinck was among those who gave the revised Wacousta a good re- 
view and commented on the attractive type of the compact volume, which 
had a very popular sale.” Medina’s stage adaptation of the novel was revived 
in June at the Bowery Theatre and had a long run, giving Richardson an 
opportunity to see it at last." 

In spite of the popularity of his works Richardson received very little pay- 
ment, Foster got him an editorial job on a newspaper called The Sachem. 
Begun in 1851, the newspaper was supported financially by a native Amer- 
ican movement called the Associated Order of United Americans, but, iron- 
ically, harbored a staff of English expatriates. Tom Picton (“the Colonel") 
was its chief editor, and Foster, Julie de Marguerittes, North, and Richardson 
were his asssistants. Another ex-Englishman, William Henry Herbert, whom 
Foster called the greatest living novelist, was an editor. 

Herbert is remembered for his hundreds of sporting articles under the 
pseudonym of Frank Forester — classics which were inspired by his trips 
into the Canadian wilds around Georgian Bay. He had a violent temper, 
distrusted everything British, and was continuously suspecting fellow literati 
of lampooning him. When he contributed an article on the British in Canada, 
both Richardson and North objected to his misrepresentation of the political 
facts. They argued heatedly over the matter until Herbert resigned from the 
paper rather than retract.” That Richardson should have stuck to a journal- 
istic task that required him to write ultra-nationalistic items for American 
patriots reveals how badly he needed money. His pride, however, made him 
draw the line at a deliberate defamation of Canada. 

Disguising his poverty, Richardson kept the acquaintance of some of the 
wealthy citizens of New York. The New-York Historical Society, one of the 
intellectual circles of the community, honored Richardson by asking him 
to give a lecture in its rooms in the New York University Building at Wash- 
ington Square on April 1 1851. Pleased, Richardson called it “a select body of 
men of the highest literary attainment in the metropolis of the United 
States." # He read a paper entitled “Incidents of the War of 1812 Embracing 


80 Literary World (New York, March 1 1851). 

31 George C. Odell, Annals of the New York Stage 6:33. 

33 Thomas Picton The Life and Writings of Frank Forester ed David W. Judd. London [nd]. 
55 ALS, Richardson to Dr Reynell Coates, New York, June 26 1851. Philadelphie Historical 
Society. 
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Particulars as Connected with the Death of Tecumseh." It was an unusual 
evening for the Society. The hall wgs so crowded that people had to stand 
in the aisles. One newspaper reportéé that “the narrative was of more than 
ordinary interest, and commanded almost breathless attention throughout." ** 
The essay, which marked the culmination of years of research on the Battle 
of the Thames and the death of Tecumseh, gave a detailed summary of the 
life of the great Chief, exonerated him from all charges of brutality, and 
praised his character. Calling Tecumseh the greatest Indian who had lived, 
Richardson knew he was “treading on difficult ground, that it was no easy 
task to remove an impression suffered to take deep root with the masses.” 
The paper also defended the actions of the British troops who were said 
to have abetted the terrorism of the savages. As for the American side, 


In relation to this affair (of Detroit) and the obloquy which has been cast 
upon General Hull, Major Richardson remarked that he held his own 
particular opinions which at some future time he might make public. He 
could never admit any American officer of the War of 1812 to have been 
wanting in personal resolution.*5 


Although the paper was said to be a valuable addition to the Archives of 
the Society, Richardson took it away with him. It had cost too many years, 
too much energy, to hand over gratis at a time when he was one step ahead 
of starvation. His refusal to do so earned him the resentment of his wealthier 
literary colleagues. He had not understood that he was supposed to donate 
it; rather he had hoped to find a publisher for it. 

Rufus Griswold was at the meeting. He briefly reported it in the journal 
he was editing and added in direct refutation of Richardson: "Certainly 
Tecumseh was not killed by Colonel Johnson." * In a later issue he noted 
that a debate had arisen whether papers presented to the society could be 
published, and came out strongly against publication. Somehow, however, 
he and Richardson became friends, perhaps because of Richardson's ad- 
miration for Griswold's efforts to found a national American literature. 

The debate over the publication of the article which Richardson retitled 
"Movements of the War of 1812" was decided upon in an officious manner. 
Sartain's Union Magazine (Mrs Kirkland had sold her Union Magazine to 
the lithographer Sartain) offered prizes of $100 for the best essays and stories 
contributed to it that spring. Richardson accepted any opportunity to sell 


*4 New York Commercial Adoertiser (April 2 1851). 
85 Literary World (New York, May 3 1851). 
86 International Magasins 3 No 1 (New York, April 1 1851) 37. 
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his manuscripts, especially at such a high price. The dollar then was worth 
just over three times what it is today, and'it was Sartain's boast that it paid 
well in order to support American art against the cheap reprinting of Eng- 
lish writing. Richardson, who sold all the rights in his novels to his publishers, 
lived on any lump sum he received, making it stretch until he could publish 
something else and continue his precarious existence. 

He sent the article with a story he wrote during the winter, "Westbrook, 
the Renegade: A Tale of the West." The Prize Committee was flooded with 
over four hundred pieces. From them it chose a handful of innocuous articles 
by unknown writers — with the exception of William Henry Herbert, whose 
"Hannibal Compared with Napoleon" was given a prize. À note from the 
chairman informed Richardson that his article on Tecumseh was not con- 
sidered by the committee as the reading of a paper before a learned society 
was "esteemed" a publication; an article thus "published" could not enter 
into competition with articles written especially for the magazine. The 
chairman did not mention “Westbrook . . .” which prompted a disdainful 
reply from Richardson: 

As that article was not read, in order to give it an additional value in the 
eyes of the public . . . it had not of course the same difficulty to contend 
with as the mere fact of being entertained, and consequently remain 
among the rejected articles. But although of so little merit in the eyes of 
the committee as not to cause even allusion to it to be made, it is of some 
interest to myself, and I will therefore thank you as chairman to be good 
enough to acquaint me officially into its fate.*' 


Perhaps puritan America was penalizing Richardson for writing The Monk 
Knight of St. John; there is no doubt that Westbrook was one of the best 
stories contributed and that the committee could have accepted the Tecum- 
seh article. This magazine, by overlooking the one writer who had given it 
a large readership, was bringing about its own death in the following year. 
The reaction of the establishment to The Monk Knight was reflected by 
Griswold with an elliptical reference in a review of Wacousta at this time: 
“A later work from his hand, which we need not name, is more creditable to 
his abilities than to his taste or discretion." # But it was to Griswold, known 
for his soft heart toward needy artists, that Richardson turned for help. The 
following letter, written in June before he heard from Sartain's Prize Com- 
mittee, reveals how desperately in need the very proud Richardson was: 


87 ALS, Richardson to Coates, New York, June 26 1851. Philadelphia Historical Society. 
88 International Magazina 3 (July 1851) 37. 
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Will you be amiable enough to do me a very great favor. pi I 
have arranged with my publi for "Ecarte" and the “Prophecy Ful- 
filled," both of which I have sold them far below their value, the pecuniary 
settlement is delayed until I have made some slight alterations in the last 
named work — meanwhile I want same money. Will you lend me from ten 
to fifteen dollars until I receive wherewithal to return the amount from 
them. It cannot be more than a fortnight hence. I write this in the event 
of not finding you at home when I call. Should you be out I shall call 
a either this evening, or tomorrow morning before Eleven o'clock. 

o news yet from Philadelphia, nor I have any reason to believe, will any 
thing be known this month. Trusting that your Penates are safely entered 
in their new abode. Believe me Very Sincerely Yours.” 


He seemed to be counting on good news from the Prize Committee. 

The novel, The Canadian Brothers; or, The Prophecy Fulfilled, which he 
mentioned in the above letter, was a sequel to Wacousta. It recounted the 
consequences of the curse Wacousta had uttered against the descendants of 
Colonel de Haldimar (Commander of Fort Detroit in 1763) and which now 
fell upon his grandchildren, the two Grantham brothers who were young 
Canadian officers in the 1812 War. The instrument of revenge was Wacousta’s 
granddaughter, a beautiful American girl named Matilda Montgomerie, who 
inherited Wacousta’s will-power and supernatural quality. In setting the 
background, Richardson combined his youthful experiences as a prisoner in 
Kentucky with the story of the famous Beauchamp murder case, in which 
a strong-willed young woman incited her fiancé to murder her former lover. 

The alterations Richardson made to this novel were more extensive than 
he tmplied in his letter to Griswold. For example, one personage, criticized for 
the unlikely Scotch accent Richardson had given him, was discarded; some 
descriptive passages were shortened, in particular that describing Mrs Gran- 
tham’s death; Sampson Gattrie took his real name, Simon Girty; all refer- 
ences unfavorable or offensively hostile to the Americans were either altered 
or cut — for instance, a British officer who originally said: “What glorious 
bayonet work we shall have presently" was made to say, "What glorious 
cannon work we shall have presently"; and the description of American 
troops being pushed over the Queenston cliffs was cut altogether. Although 
the changes led the theme away from Richardson's intention of creating a 
Canadian national novel, and lost some of the symbolism such as the suicidal 
result of war between Canada and the United States, the revised novel read 
more quickly and more clearly pointed out the revenge upon the de Haldimar 
family. The emphasis was now placed on the American heroine, and the 
title read: Matilda Montgomerie; or, The Prophecy Fulfilled. 


89 ALS, Richardson to Griswold (1851), Griswold Manuscripts, Boston Public Library. 
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À crisis appears to have confronted Richardson at this moment in June 
1851. Not only did he sell two important novels simultaneously "far below 
their value," but he also sold Wau-nan-gee, the second novel of his Chicago 
trilogy, for serialization in a Sunday newspaper, the New York Mercury. 
His keen disappointment on hearing from Sartain's Prize Committee was ow- 
ing in part to a sudden need for money. In a hasty note to Griswold he offered 
the rejected article for publication in his magazine — he now called it "Life 
and Death of Tecumseh” — explaining it was “open to the highest bidder.” # 

He moved from a new building on Fourth Avenue at 20th Street to Wooster 
Street. His Fourth Avenue address was in the north of the city, three blocks 
south of the Bull’s Head market for cattle and horses, an area which ap- 
pealed to him. Beyond the market stretched farmlands with a dwelling here 
and there, and about his residence the houses were set apart with lawns and 
trees between them. He would not have given up this healthy atmosphere, 
far from the cholera areas of the southern parts of the city, unless he had to. 
The house on Wooster Street was owned by a straw merchant, an acquaint- 
ance of his publisher, Dewitt, and although still fashionable (Bryant and 
Parke Godwin were neighbors) it was in a congested district, just off Canal 
Street. 
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Oysters in a Nassau Street cafe in the publishing distriot of 
lower New York — a cartoon from The Pick of Dec 11 1852. 
Looal History and Genealogy Division 
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He may have wanted money for several reasons: first, his creditors could 
have got together in pursuit; secoñd, he could have lost badly at cards; third, 
he might have wanted to invest in a project, say a newspaper (Foster and 
Julie began a newspaper in October but it folded within the month); fourth, 
and most probable, he had to send money to his youngest half-brother, Robert 
Harvey Richardson, who was very ill and alone somewhere in Missouri. 
Robert, who just turned 26, died there in 1851. Following the lead of his 
famous brother, he had left the underpaid customs post at Port Colborne in 
Canada to seek his fortune south of the border. Richardson went into debt 
to give his wife a decent burial; he might well have done the same for his 
brother. 

“The Life and Death of Tecumseh" has not been discovered; it may have 
been bought but not published, or refused by every editor because of its 
praise of Tecumseh.“ 

"Westbrook" was published by Dewitt and Davenport in 1856 under the 
title Westbrook, the Outlaw in an octavo volume uniformly printed with 
Wacousta, Matilda Montgomerie, Ecarté, and Hardscrabble. It sold for 
twent-five cents while the others were priced at fifty cents. After years of 
intensive search by antiquarians, beginning with Casselman im 1900, a copy 
of the novel has still not been found; some scholars doubt its existence. It 
seems likely, however, that it was also published prior to 1856. Since Dewitt 
and Davenport were clever advertisers, they would not have failed to claim 
Westbrook as published for the first time in their advertisement of 1856 if 
it were true. Dewitt and Davenport brought out Ecarté in August and Ma- 
tilda Montgomerie in September 1851. Both were widely praised; Griswold 
called Ecarté “a very brilliant novel”; many critics considered Matilda Mont- 
gomerie to be Richardson’s masterpiece. There is little doubt that if a pub- 
lisher had purchased Westbrook in 1851 he would have capitalized upon it 
immediately. The story then was probably either serialized in a newspaper 
or published by Dewitt and Davenport soon after its rejection by Sartain’s 
Union Magazine in the summer of 1851. 

The story must have been about Andrew Westbrook, the settler on the 
Thames River, who at the outbreak of war in 1812 declared himself on the 
side of the Americans. William Merritt led a party to apprehend him and 
take him to the Niagara jail. Westbrook soon escaped across the border. A 
red-haired giant motivated by revenge (bearing resemblance to Wacousta), 
he led raiding parties of Michigan Rangers and Indians along the Thames 


13 Richardson's obituary in the Literary World ended on an tronical sentence; “Recently he read 
a paper before the New-York Historical Society on the Indian aggression of that date. 
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River. He took many of his old neighbors away with him to use in exchange 
for American prisoners; and since his horse, a pinto, was known across the 
province, he often exchanged horses with one of his captives when pursued. 
One captive, son of the first settler in the Beachville district of present-day 
South-Western Ontario, who was forced to ride Westbrook's pinto, was shot 
mistakenly by his best friend in the rescue party following behind. One of 
Westbrook's vicious acts was to burn down the mill which served the whole 
district, thus plunging the people into great hardship.“ The action, the mo- 
tives, and the American-Canadian relationship made exciting drama. Since 
Richardson's writing had already become crisper, sharper, and tenser in his 
trilogy, Westbrook could well have been the best of his works. Also it 
showed that Richardson was able to understand an American sympathiser; 
indeed, he probably told the story from Westbrook's point of view and, in 
doing so, would have illuminated his own change of thought when he emi- 
grated to the States. 

Having six or seven works of fiction on the market at the same time made 
Richardson the best-known author in New York City. He did not rate highly 
with the literary élite, but everyone read his books, whereas the works of 
most of the élite were read only by their own class. 

His pleasures were few. When living in the north of the city he could ride 
into the countryside, though it is doubtful that he kept his own horse. He 
spent much time in the lower town near Nassau Street, the publishing dis- 
trict, where there were inexpensive cafes frequented by many journalists as 
poor as he. Then there was the bath house placed between the Battery and 
the Castle Gardens overlooking New York Bay. Above the dressing rooms 
was a promenade with chairs and tables where one could sit after one's bath, 
smoke a cigar, take some wine, enjoy the cool breeze, and watch the games 
in the water. New York had an atmosphere of casualness, Lamplighters went 
about their business lighting the whale-oil or tallow candle street lamps only 
when the moon was not out, a decision made for them months in advance 
by the almanac. The Croton River water, which was brought to the city 
when Richardson first came to New York from England, serviced very few 
houses. Most people used the wells on every alternate corner, or if they were 
dry, the roof cisterns which caught the rainwater, breeding mosquitoes in 
summer and freezing over in winter. As for entertainment, there were plenty 
of theatres producing the usual farces and blood-and-thunder dramas like 
Wacousta. 'The Christie minstrels were the musical sensation of the day, and 
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the Fox sisters conducted audiences through spiritualist meetings. But there 
were lonely nights in the city when he would have lain awake remembering 
his years with Maria and listening to a man sing out the hour from the roof 
of the police watch on Wooster Street and another pass through the streets 
with an “All is well." 


(To be continued) 





Richardson in the frontispiece of his The Guards in Canada 
{Montreal 1848) — a lithograph from a drawing by F. W. Lock. 
| Information. Division 


Annual Report of The New York Public Library 


July 1 1968 — June 30 1969 


HIS report of the Library for the last fiscal year records changes in 

the Board of Trustees and in the administrative staff, changes in the 
physical plant, and a summary of financial and statistical data. It also in- 
cludes a report on the fiscal crises in both The Branch Libraries and The 
Research Libraries. This Annual Report is also published as a separate 
publication of the Library. Additional matter in the separate consists of 
the roster of the Board of Trustees, with their present committee assign- 
ments, the roster of the officers and chiefs of branches and divisions as of 
December 1 1969, and suggested forms for legacies to the Library. 


THE LIBRARY'S FISCAL CRISES 


The year 1968/69 saw The Research Libraries faced with a mounting and 
intolerable deficit in their budget of privately financed operations and The 
Branch Librarles faced with a cut in their City appropriations that would have 
required substantial curtailment of their public service schedules. In both 
cases, the various publics using The Branch Libraries and The Research Li- 
braries dramatically expressed their concern for possible curtailment in serv- 
ice and effectively demonstrated their support of the Library in its efforts to 
obtain the necessary funds for continued normal public service schedules. The 
Branch Libraries, with public support, achieved a restoration of $1,400,000 
out of a proposed $1,800,000 budget cut and were able to adjust their expen- 
ditures to avoid service curtailments. The Research Libraries saw the first 
steps in the implementation of the Burkhardt proposal (see A Cooperative 
Program to Provide Improved Library Services to the City and State of 
New York, printed below) prepared by Dr Frederick Burkhardt, President 
of the American Council of Learned Societies. This program called for coop- 
erative support from City and State funds, through direct appropriation, 
and through the implementation of contractual relationships between the 
Library and the City University and State University systems. The City 
appropriated one million dollars to the Board of Higher Education (con- 
sisting half of City Tax Levy funds and half of matching State funds) for 
the establishment of contractual service relationships between the City 
University of New York and the Library. 


[27] 
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Intensifled fund-raising efforts and mutually advantageous contractual rela- 
tionships with City and State agencies thus offered substantial promise of 
continued operation, and even expanded and improved services by the 
Library, despite difficult pressures of inflation in salary, book, and other costs, 
provided these plans are further implemented in 1970/71. 


* * * 


TRUSTEES 
Mr Norman H. Strouse, Trustee since 1963, resigned on October 9 1968. 


Mr Whitney North Seymour, Jr was elected a Trustee (Class of 1970) on 
January 8 1969 to succeed Mr Strouse. 


* * * 
STATEFE 


Dr James Lewis Bowers succeeded Mr Bayard Schieffelin as Executive 
Officer on September 1 1968. 


Mr Leo T. McGuire retired as Assistant Business Manager on January 31 
1969. He was succeeded by Mr Joseph P. Pompilio on May 1 1969. 


Mrs Angela M. Lyons retired as Controller on February 28 1969. 


* * * 


In The Research Libraries, Mr Robert W. Hill retired as Keeper of Manu- 
scripts on January 24 1969. He was succeeded on March 1 by Dr Gerald D. 
McDonald, who was named also to the post of Chief of Special Collections 
and appointed Adviser * to the Spencer Collection. Dr McDonald had served 
as Chief of the American History and Genealogy Division since 1945. On 
March 1 this division was divided administratively into two new divisions: 
the American History Division and the Local History and Genealogy Divi- 
sion. 


Dr Lola L. Szladits was appointed Curator of the Berg Collection of English 
and American Literature on May 1 1969 to succeed the late Dr John D. 
Gordan. 

* * x 
In The Branch Libraries, Mrs Lenore Cowan succeeded Miss Romana Javitz 
as Curator of Picture Collection on July 1 1968. 


Miss Patricia H. Phillips was appointed Chief of the Branch Press and Com- 
munications Office on August 1 1968. 


1 Title changed to Curator on October 10 1968. 
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THE RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


For The Research Libraries it was a year of crisis. The year began with the 
issuance, in July, of A Cooperative Program to Provide Improved Research 
Library Services to the City and State of New York, a plan developed to make 
possible the very survival of one of the Nation's oldest, most eminent, and 
most used centers for research. The year ended with the implementation of 
one part of that plan when the City of New York appropriated the one million 
dollars for the purpose of the City University's entering into a contractual 
relationship with The New York Public Library to provide research library 
service to advanced graduate students. 


When, during the course of the year, it appeared that the Cooperative Pro- 
gram might not be implemented, even in part, the Trustees reached the 
conclusion that it would be necessary to curtail services. On May 12, there- 
fore, hours of service were reduced from the normal schedule of 9.00 a. m. 
to 10.00 p. m., Monday through Saturday, and 1.00 p. m. to 10.00 p. m., on 
Sunday to a five-day, one-shift schedule of 10.00 a. m. to 6.00 p. m., Monday 
through Friday. With the one million dollars in fiscal relief appropriated by 
the City, the Trustees agreed to resume a full schedule of operation begin- 
ning May 24. 


The Cooperative Program referred to above grew out of a study * conducted 
by the American Council of Learned Societies during the fiscal year 1967/68. 
The study had been commissioned by the City University, the State Univer- 
sity, and the Library. These parties, together with the State Education De- 
partment, became signatories to the Program, which had been developed 
to put the findings of the ACLS study into effect. Because of its significance 
to the fiscal future of the Library, the Cooperative Program is reproduced 
here in its entirety. 


A Cooperative Program to Provide Improved Research Library Services 


to the City and State of New York 
THE OBJECT of this proposal is to au versity of New York, and the State University 
bee continued d bue of New York. 


growth 
sources and services for research of the City 
and State of New York by the establishment The program will benefit all those In educa- 


the the 
State Department of Education, the City Uni- New York Library. In particular, it will 


1 ACLS Report on Cooperation between The New York Public Library, the City University 
New York, and the State Universtiy of New York, April, 1968. Es : 
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insti- 
State 


ovide essential support for the 
fied doctoral grams of the City 
Universities of New York. 


The plan calls for a substantial increase in 
bHo support of The New York Public 
, & private corporation, whose research 
facilities and services, supported larg by 


uie enu eb ees ll dino. 
, to te 

io foundations, to jake possible the expansion 
and improvement of its research services to all 
sectors of the community. 


The nee ee oe 
port of the State Department ucation, 
City and State Untversities, and the Trustees 
of The New York Public . It is based 


. The was 
at the of the City and State 
niverstties and The New York 
ie nie lan by which 
or the purpose a 
E M e ees s 
might be met. The recommendations 
were reviewed by ttves of the three 
and the State t of Educa- 
tion at a meetin 


P Dr James Wick: go Pe 


Mounting deficits threaten the essential 
wth of The New York Publio Library as one 
of the world's major research libraries, provid- 
ing for the public at research materials in 
great depth, many of not available else- 


where. 


This situation obtains just at the tine when 
both the City University of New York and the 
State University of New York are embarkin, 
upon ambitious and urgently needed 
Se acl for which large research resources 

be required. Neither the City U 
nor the four University Centers where the State 
Un "s doctoral programs are concentrated 
have the resources to meet the needs of 


such research 


P 
material and manuscripts that are not obtatn- 
able at any price. 


Obviously, therefore, if the strength of The 
New York Publio Library collections can be 


maintained and provision for maximum access- 
ibility to them can be assured to the City and 
State Untversitios, a great saving in time and 
would result and theme universities 
be provided with resources of 


search more 
modest and attainable goal for the next decade 
or two. 


The plan here submitted would: 


1. Make The Research Libraries of The New 
York Publio the central resource for 
advanced research in the City and State Unt- 
versity systems. 

2. Provide the financial su essential to 
the New York 


the State's Reference and Research 
sources Program, to industry and business, 
and to the public requiring access to such 
resources. 


But if The New York Public Library is to 
maintain its collections and extend tts services 
to meet the expanding research needs of the 
State, two objectives must be achieved: 

L The gap between the costs of 

The Research Libraries of The New Y 

Publio Library and tts income must be wiped 

out, and long-range provision made to pre- 

vent its recurrence, 

2. As will be explained below, certain non- 

recurring capital must be made 

so that The New ork Public Library can 
provide the services needed to make its re- 
PE que ene anny evel: 
ab 


For these non-recurring The 
New York Public undertake to 
raise the fonds privete philan- 


thropio ; but the latter, while ready 
to assist, have made it clear that thetr contribu- 
tion would be contingent on the assurance of 


long-range stable financing of The Library's 
researoh functions. 
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of New York State. 


Up to the present The New York Publio 
Library has increased income 


continned, that part of The "s total en- 
dowment which can legally be for operat- 
about five bviously of 
ut years. O Trustees 
Wr Bre Ae dice to allow this 


economies. 
dona ues culot dim er. 

annual income from Hons and 
individuals will take time and at best are not 


expected to offset rises in operating costs. 
Immediate efforts will also be made to in- 


crease the support now provided by the 
of New York. The City, since Y nu 


building, has coni to its phys- 
maintenance, but the costs of certain util- 
ites and custodial for the Central 


TED pr 
ceed the City contribution by about $500,000 
a year. The 
makes no 


We propose: 

1. That in view of the value of the research 

collections of The New York Publio Library 

to the State's educational institutions, to the 

suc od ders de 
at large, State Education Law 

deri aa ce yeso in 

provided to The New York Publio 

under Section 273.2e from $825,000 to 

$1,500,000 a year. 

2. That the departmental budget for the 

State's: Referen eui Haard. Rec 

Program for 1969 include the sum of 


3. That the City University of New York 
and the State University of New York con- 


tract for the services with The 
Research Libraries of New York Public 
Library: 
(a) Special bibHographical services for 
doctoral candidates and graduato faculty 


through the aie Bic of professional 
salt Essi) osen for this function. 
These services would fnclude assistance 
both on site and communicated by letter, 
telephone, 


teletype, eto, 


(b) The The New York 
Public Lay tn ly and Stat Uni- 


versities’ own research of micro- 
form of manuscripts, periodical 
runs, monographs. 

(c) Purchases and of books 


and periodicals by New York Public 
of 


mr 
a 

survey of The New York Public "s 

relate doctoral 


for the City and Stats Universities, but 
would not be a substitute for the normal 

of the on-stte library resources 
of the individual institutions of the two 
systems. 


d of 
Ios ee perlodicel 
(e) Access to information on New York 
Publio Library holdings. 


(f) Reserved study facilities. 


For the present, we estimate that such serv- 
ices and such commitment should be 


in a more extensive use in the immediate 
future, we propose that the amount for these 
services be set initially at $1,000,000 per 
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annum for the City Untversity and $500,000 
per annum for the State University. In the 
near future, when The New York Public 


ber of scholars at Buffalo, Binghamton, Al- 
bany, and Stony Brook using all of these 
services eae isa 
versity would pay for services should rise 
commensurately. 


venity of Row Tex end tho À the City Unt 
ew York and the State University 
SP Now York to pay y for continuing service, 


accessible under 
the above plan. These include: 


senting te ga general catalog of The New 
c Library, which now exists 


er cards, Librarians and - 
v pe that publication of the catalog 


vole a bibHographical tool of tn- 
value. 


2. Relocation of collections and services to 
in the central build- 


3. Automation of the Central Serlal Record 
and the administrative and clerical opera- 
tions of The Library. 


4. Management survey of The Research 
Libraries’ operations. 
5. Establishment of a Communications and 


Data Processing Center which would utilize 
the latest technological 


6. Elimination of processing arrearages. 


The New York Public Library has already 
made studies for these alterations and new tn- 
stallations. It is estimated that the cost will 
come to diu iu Si ss 
above, the foundations will be willing to 


sup- 
oa apon aia if the long-range 
Bini E Tha abaci: E 


We are confident that this condition will be 
Pees cle oll ues eee a 


The two tog 
Sete ae 


be beneficial to who does 
ek ths Gh edi te See It is essen- 
tial to the t of doctoral 


of E and State university sys- 


In view of the greater finen- 
ET cadis Ot anaes 
posal Fe a ara erga 
sentation of the State government be 
the Board of Trustees of The New York Public 


Library. A representative might be appointed 
by the Governor, ee 5 
cation serve in an ex . The 


changes. 


es E. i a 


State of New York 


Chancellor, 

The City University of New York 
Samvez B. Gourp 

C 


hanoellor, 
The State Unicerzity of New York 
Gueret W. CHAPMAN 


President, 
The New York Publio Library 


During discussions of The Research Libraries financial problem and the 
ACLS study with the State Library's Division of Library Development, the 
suggestion was made that that agency sponsor a study of the use of The 
Research Libraries. The firm of Nelson Associates was engaged to conduct 
a survey during three periods in the spring, summer, and fall of 1968. The 
report of this survey, User Survey of The New York Public Library Research 
Libraries, was issued in January 1969. The 111 principal findings and twelve 
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major conclusions were summarized in Chapter I of the report which, with 
certain modifications, is reproduced here. 


User Survey 


THE REPORT discusses patron characteris- 
tics and use patterns of those individuals who 
use The New York Public 


use they make of the resources. The findings 
and conclusions presented in the report are 
based on five component surveys: the 
hio Service survey, ref- 
ecence letters survey, Special Collections sur- 


The majority of general users, reference 
letter patrons, and users of the Special Colleo- 
world as students, college or university faculty, 
bn ne users of the 


one cf te Spacey Sia Areas are professio 
writers or co ep 


The majority of the Libraries” identi- 
fy thefr tonal field as the humanities or 
business commerce, with two exceptions: 


4896 of the photo mall patrons are in science 
and 2996 of the reference letter patrons are in 
the creative arts. 


The users of The Research Libraries exhibit 
a high level of forma] academic achievement. 


even mare ot the patrons 

(95%), walk-m (80%), S 
tions (8996), and Special Study Areas (0496) 
have bachelor’s or advanced š 


Many of the users and photo walk-in 
patrons who do not have bachelor's degrees 
are mus oma Ai 
study lea to an aca degree. 

The scholarly level of patrons ustng the 
specia] Collections tad tho Special Study 
is attested to by the fact that almost one-fifth 
of these users have 


The available data indicate that proximity is 
a variable influencing e — the closer 
a person lives or works to The Research 
pueda ey ripa ee D 


source of support while proportionately fewer 
of the patrons of the photo mail (37%) and 
reference letter service (44%) knew this fact. 

Two-fifths or more of the general users and 


The more specialized the sarvice being used 
in The Research Libraries, the more it 
is that the patron’s visit will be an extended 
one, of the general users spent 
no more one hour in The Research 
Libraries; however, Vir es Collections’ 
patrons and no one using Special Study 
tux Dal tho. paki. GE she yal Senay 

$ Study 
Ara ment ber ue Dus during Sh 
visit; 27% of those in the Special Collections 
did so; but only 1496 of the general users made 
such extended visits. 


Most le using The Research Libraries 
do aot Gu to “browse,” The available data 


sarily, users writing in to the photo mail and 
seduce loiter sections mast Det Draco 
what items are needed so that their requests 
can be answered. 


General users and of the photo 
walk-in service, Special ons and Special 
Study Areas reported use of books and 
monographs, and Extensive use of 
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y a sss ypas as 
Speclal 


Most patrons of the Special Collections and 
the reference letter service had tried to fmd 


the materials were seeking at one or more 
other libraries iba The Research 
Libraries. TO ped general users as well 
parse. piled Sac uM. 


hic Service came directly to The Research 
without trying elsewhere. 


About one-tenth of the gemeral users and 
aioe es ie aa 
este needed materials through 
a, before coming to The Re- 
search Libraries, while a third of the photo 
mail patrons had done so. 


lege or ." More than half of 
the patrons of the T Collections had at 
leest tried Hbraries in New York City and other 
large had tried libraries m Wash- 
ington, (1096), Massachusetts (1896), 
Connecticut (1496), non- New 
York and New (13%), other states 


not named m cuml) countries (12%). 


wale raves waro tod why they had ae 


Yoled a bre at Tho Research 


eeded guidance in finding mate- 
rl appropriato t th niet The Sa 
single group of photo A 
a AAE n nA whe 


Tue vigt raf TO nus fend ea 
assistance 


their attempts to locate sources and staff en et 


the needed materials at other 
been directed at a “public 


City" or "college or university 
letter 
checked "other unspecified 


THE BRANCH LIBRARIES 


From time to time a single year in the life of an organization stands out sharp- 
ly as one which brings to summation the thinking and gradual changes of 
past years. Such a year assumes particular importance in that it seems to 
represent a point in history. 1968/69 was this kind of year. It was one in 
which seeds of ideas began to germinate, where abstractions became realities, 
and where a questioning spirit aroused continuing interest in shaping the 
pattern of future branch library service to the needs, wishes, and life of a 
people and a city in a state of flux. 


Such a year is never an easy one for anyone involved, whether reader or staff 
member. It represents an unsettled period reflecting acknowledged recog- 
nition of and desire for growth in many directions and a sense of continuing 
responsibilities to proven established needs. As a year it had its successes 
as well as its failures and from the two a pattern gradually is emerging. 


In the Branch Library System the number of books circulated for home use 
remained fewer than desired, while on-the-scene use of library buildings 
and materials remained high. This continues a trend which has been grow- 
ing over the past few years. Many feel that within it can be seen a forecast 
of the role that public libraries may assume in the future. The continued 
heavy use of branch libraries for study by students at all levels and for all 
types of formal and informal education was combined with a growing indi- 
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cation that the community sees the public library, in its affirmed service 
responsibility to all people and interests, as a center for community life. As 
a result, during the 1968/69 fiscal year local libraries held more film showings 
than ever before and still did not meet the demand, had more discussion 
groups and lecture series, and had a marked increase in the use of library 
meeting rooms by local organizations and groups for a wide range of activ- 
ities, 


The general public has come to expect material on microfilm, recordings, 
and films for home use to be as much a part of the library's stock in trade as 
the book in hard cover. All indications point to the fact that this expectation 
will continue to grow. Ready availability of such materials in suitable supply 
must become more widespread. Consideration of how to meet these needs 
occupied administrative discussion, planning, and training at all staff levels 
throughout the year. 


It was a source of great community and Library satisfaction to have the 
new Riverside Branch in Manhattan open its doors in the late spring. This 
is the first new branch library to be erected on the site of its predecessor. 
The original building was so physically inadequate for current needs, and 
estimates for remodeling so costly, that it was demolished and a new River- 
side Branch, financed by a combination of City and Federal funds, was built 
on the same well-located site. Initial use and pleasure with the new building 
speak well for its future. The Jerome Park Branch, housed since 1958 in 
rented second-floor space on University Avenue in the Bronx, moved into 
its new branch building in April. The greatly improved ground-floor quarters 
promise wider service possibilities and heavier public use. This new building 
also was financed by a combination of City capital funds and Federal funds 
under the Library Services and Construction Act. Under a similar financing 
plan the Woodstock Branch in the Bronx was extensively remodeled and 
reopened for service. 


The administrative offices of the Branch Library System and all of the cen- 
tralized Technical Service Offices as well as the Telephone Reference Serv- 
ice, destined to be an integral part of the Mid-Manhattan Library, moved in 
January from the Donnell Library Center to 8 East 40th Street. The new 
facilities provide much needed increased work areas and fresh space in 
the Donnell Library for ultimate return to public use. Progress on the open- 
ing of the Mid-Manhattan Library on two floors at 8 East 40th Street has 
been delayed but progress on the behind-the-scenes groundwork for such 
an undertaking continues. Work toward the automated book catalog for the 
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Mid-Manhattan Library has been intensified and represents a joint effort 
of the newly established automation section for Branch Libraries, the 
Library-wide Systems Analysis and Data Processing Office, and the State- 
wide Association of New York Libraries for Technical Services. The Sys- 
tems Analysis and Data Processing Office, more popularly referred to as 
SADPO, moved into top-floor space at the Donnell Library Center. This 
move reflects, as does the shared occupancy of the building housing the 
Library & Museum of the Performing Arts at Lincoln Center, a growing 
relationship between The Research Libraries and The Branch Libraries. 
This close cooperation recognizes the best and most economical use of com- 
mon services and space to meet the requirements of both Departments of 
the Library. 

The 1967/68 Annual Report called attention to the establishment of a new 
personnel title, Information Assistant. This new classification, requiring an 
undergraduate degree and on-the-job training, proved so satisfactory that 
additional positions have been added in the 1988/69 period, while Librarian 
positions, requiring a Master's Degree in Library Science, were reduced. 


The Branch Libraries continued to operate a variety of special projects 
financed by Federal grants. Carried forward from the previous year were: 
the North Manhattan Project, the South Bronx Project, the Library for the 
Blind and Physically Handicapped expansion, a Reference Field Worker 
in the Bronx, and a Librarian for Telephone Reference Service. Federally 
funded cooperative projects with other library systems, which also continued, 
are concerned with the recruitment of professional librarians, radio and tele- 
vision spot announcements, and expanded interlibrary loan service. Grants 
from other sources made possible a survey and appraisal of art in the Schom- 
burg Collection of Negro Literature and History, a Young Adult Film Makers 
series, and participation in the Lincoln Center Student Program. South Bronx 
Project funds underwrote a highly successful voluntary series of Spanish 
classes for staff working in predominantly Spanish-speaking areas. This inno- 
vative move was accepted with enthusiasm and classes were conducted 
outside of the regularly scheduled work day. 


In the crises which developed during the winter of 1969 over proposed cuts 
in the Expense Budget of New York City, public indignation at the probable 
imminent curtailment of library services was heartwarming. The 1969/70 
Expense Budget will require strict economies within the Branch System but 
public concern made it possible to avoid curtailment in hours of service. 
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In summation, the year 1968/69 pointed up continuing citizen interest in 
branch libraries with increased service hours, a wider, more comprehensive 
collection of book and audio-visual materials, active intensified programs 
for all ages and at all levels of sophistication, and broader community use 
of branch library buildings. 


FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL REPORT 
SUMMARY 
The Library's income for 1968/69 was $21,511,126.52; the Library's expendi- 
tures for the year were $25,051,559.81. For 1968/69, there was an operating 
deficit of $2,459,769.70 in unrestricted, general funds. Details concerning 
income and expenditures in 1968/69 are given in Table 1. 


In The Research Libraries 830,619 readers were recorded; they consulted 
2,413,912 volumes. ( The use of many thousands of volumes from open refer- 
ence shelves was not recorded.) 


The number of readers and visitors recorded at the Central Building was 
2,347,531 (a daily average of 6,520). 


Total number of volumes and pamphlets, June 30 1969: The Research 
Libraries, 4,057,565 (not including manuscripts, maps, microforms, motion 
pictures, phonorecords, prints, and sheet music); The Branch Libraries 
3,121,082 (comprising 66.0% adult books, 2,061,014, and 34.096 juvenile 
books, 1,060,068. Grand total for the entire Library, 7,178,647. 


In The Branch Libraries, the number of books and other materials issued 
for home use by 84 libraries, including Library Centers, The General Library 
of the Performing Arts, Regional Branches, Branches, and Bookmobiles was 
11,346,659.* 


379,202 volumes were added to the book stock of The Branch Libraries 
and 59,542 items of non-book materials; deductions (withdrawals and miss- 
ing) were 398,139 and 35,392 in the respective categories. 

Borrowers registered during the year numbered 361,476 (256,479 adult; 
104,997 juvenile) making a total of 1,008,150 registered borrowers (727,551 
adult; 280,599 juvenile) as of June 30 1969. 

Expressed in terms of full-ttme positions, the number of employees of the 
Library on June 30 1969 was 2443 of whom 836 were paid from private funds 
and 1607 were paid from public funds. 


* See Table 8, footnote 1. 
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Financial and statistical data are given in the following tables. More 
detailed financial data and the Schedule of Endowed Funds appear in the 
separately issued Report of the Auditor which is available upon request. 


Tame 1 Statement of Income and Expenditures — Operating 


Funds < p 39 
Tame 2 Summary Record of Readers and of Volumes Con- 

sulted (The Research Libraries) p 41 
Tame 3 Material in The Research Libraries p 43 


Taste 4 Statistics of Periodicals, Newspapers, and Other Mate- 
rials Published More Frequently than Once a Year 


(The Research Libraries) p 44 
Tanta 5 Statistics of Books and Pamphlets Received (The Re- 
search Libraries) p 48 


Tame 6 Statistics of Materials Cataloged and Accessioned 
(Preparation Services) The Research Libraries p 48 


Tase 7 Size of The Research Libraries Catalogs p 49 

Taste 8 Circulation: Book and Non-Book (The Branch 
Libraries ) p 90 

Taste 9 Book and Non-Book Stock (The Branch Libraries) p 53 


Taste 10 Book and Non-Book Stock Additions and Deductions 
(The Branch Libraries) p 58 
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TABLE 3 
MATERIAL IN THE RESEARCH LIBRARIES 
Juty 1 1968 THROUGH June 30 1969 


Mut Amon "ETRY som Ter 
Volumes! _ = = 2 E 3,564,181 58,781 6477* 52,304 3,616,485 
Pamphlet volumes - = 90,580 920 a: 920 91,500 * 
Volumes of pamphlets not 
separately cataloged*® _ = 24,405 ee m = 24,405 

Packages of unbound material _ 322,507 2,668 = 2,668 325,175 
Manuscripts (items) — =. i 9,609,970 8,713 = 8713 9,618,683 
Maps E - = - = 287,530 6,055 22 6,033 293,563 
Microfilms (reels) - — - 86,880 6,662 EORR 6,662 93,542 
Micro-opaques (cards)  . E 615,717 3,319 == 3,319 619,036 
Microfiches (fiches) - . - 41,280 3,397 Ee 3,397 44,677 
Motion pictures (reels) - - 513* 706 == 706 1,219* 
Phonorecords - =- =- - 136,005 61,575 mn 61,575 197,580 
Prints $ = - = = 125,816 1,030 wes 1,030 126,846 
Sheet music _ z = à 28,434 3,696 == 3,696 32,130 

TOTALS z: = FS - 14,933,818 157,522 6,499 151,023 15,084,841 ° 

eee a, ge, 


1 Includes separately bound pamphlets. 

1 Inoludes all categories. 

‘Includes only pamphlets not separately bound. 

* Tho 91,500 volumes contain 822,564 separately cataloged pamphlets. 

s Countmg unit is volumes instead af pamphlets, 

* Previously unreported figure. 

1 Total footage 608,818. 

* Does not include broadsides, clippings, ephemera, photographs, posters, and other miscellaneous forms of 
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TABLE 4 


STATISTICS OF PERIODICALS, NEWSPAPERS 
AND Orser MATERIALS PUBLISHED More FREQUENTLY THAN ONCE A Var 


(according to Cosmiry of Publication) 


Tue RESEARCH LIBRARIES, Jury 1 1968 vrHROvoH June 30 1969 


Aden (see Southern Yemen 
People’s Republic) 
2 


Albania 11 
Algeria 12 
Angola coe 15 


Australia io 
Austria 239 

Azores (Portugal) 1 
Bahamas 5 


Barbados 6 

Basutoland (see Lesotho) 

Bechuanaland Protectorate 
(see Botswana) 

Belgium 475 

Bermuda 3 

Bolivia 25 

Borneo (see Indonesia, Re- 

of) 

Botswana 7 

Brazil 193 

British Guiana (see Guyana) 

British Honduras 1 

British North Borneo (see 
Malaysia, Federation of) 

British Solomon Islands 1 

Bulgaria 58 

cee 3 


Cameron, “Federal Republic 


em 1017 
Cape Verde Islands (Portu- 
gal) 3 


Cayman Islands 1 
Central African Republic 1 


pow People's Republic of 
China, National Republic of 


Dominica (Windward Is- 
lands) 1 


) 
Dominican Republic 19 
Ecuador 33 
El Salvador 15 
Egypt (see United Arab Re- 


public 

England (see United King- 
dom) 

Eritrea (see Ethiopia) 

Estonia (USSR) 10 

Ethiopia 7 

Falkland Islands and De- 
pendencies 1 

Fiji Islands 9 

Finland 67 

nee (see French Repub- 

c 

French Guiana 1 

French Polynesia 2 

French Republic 1,053 

French Somaliland (see 
French Territory of the 
Afars and the Issas) 

French Territory of the 


Goa, Daman & Diu (India) 4 
Great Britain (see United 
dom) 


Guernsey (Channel Islands) 4 
Guinea, Fons of 2 
1 


Indonesia, Republic of 114 

Iran 15 

Iraq 14 

Ireland, Northern (see 
United Kingdom) 

Irish Republic 61 

Israel 372 

Italy 907 

Ivory ST Republic of 8 

Jamaica 25 

Japan 375 

Jordan 5 


Kenya 20 

Korea, Republic of 57 

Korn Decio People's 
Republic of 

Kuwait 5 

Laos 2 

Latvia e 10 


Luxembourg 43 


Malaya, Federation of (see 

Malaysia, Federation of) 

Malaysia, Federation of 50 
Republic 1 


TaBe 4— Concluded 


STATISTICS oF PERIODICALS, NEWSPAPERS 
AND Oreer MATERIALs Punrirgp More FREQUENTLY THAN ONCE A YEAR 


(according to Country of Publication) 


Tue RzszARCH Lisrarizs, Jury 1 1968 rHrovcH June 30 1969 


Morocco 21 

Moxambique (Portugal) 11 

Nauru (Australia, under UN 
trusteeship system) 2 

Nepal 5 


Netherlands, The 573 
Netherlands Antilles, The 7 
New Caledonia 2 

New Guinea (see Papua — 


icaragua 6 
Niger, Republic of 6 
Nigeria, Federation of 76 
Norfolk Island (Australia) 2 
Northern Ireland (see 


Orange Free State (see South 
Africa, Republic of) 
Pakistan zt & West) 170 


tralia; New Guinea being 


y 16 


Peru 58 


Portugal 131 


lands 

St Vincent (Windward Is- 
lands) 6 

Samoa, Western (see West- 
ern Samoa) 

San Marino 2 

Saudi Arabia 4 

Scotland (see United King- 
dom 


South Africa, Republic of 261 

South Arabia, Federation of 
(see Southern Yemen Peo- 
ple's Republic) 

South West Africa (see 
South Africa, Republic of) 

Southern Rhodesia (see Rho- 
deria 


TOTAL NUMBER OF TITLES . . 
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Surinam (The Netherlands) 2 
Swaziland 5 

Sweden 291 

Switzerland 364 

Syria 11 

Tanganyika (see Tanzania) 
Ten United Republic of 


Thailand 18 

Tonga Islands 3 

Transkei (see South Africa 
Republic of) 

Trinidad & Tobago 18 

Trucial States (see Persian 
Gulf States) 

Tunisia 11 

Turkey 23 

Turks and Caicos Island 1 


United States 12,012 
Upper Volta, Republic of 4 


Virgin Islands (US) 4 
Wales (see United y EXON 
Western Samoa 2 

Yemen 6 


Yugoslavia 211 
Zambia 8 
Zanziber (see Tanzania) 


. 28,401 


TABLE 5 


Statistics or Books AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


(according to Cosmiry of Publication) 


f 


Tuz ResrarcH Lisranies, Jury 1 1968 TuHnovou June 30 1969 


Afghanistan 21 
Albania 133 


Algeria 4 

Angola (Portugal) 5 
Argentina 2,306 
Australia 1,555 

Austria 1,405 

Bahamas 4 

Barbados 20 

Basutoland (see Lesotho) 


Bolivia 127 

Borneo (see Indonesia, Re- 
public of) 

Botswana 23 

Braxil 1,670 

British Guiana (see Guyana) 

British Honduras 11 

British North Borneo (see 
Malayzia, Federation of) 

British Solomon Islands 20 

Brunei 1 

Bulgaria 384 

Burma 26 

re Federal Republic 

Canada 5,072 

Ceylon 189 

Chile 562 

Chine, People's 
209 


China, National Republic of 
(Taiwan) 510 

Colombia 555 

Congo — Brazzaville 4 

Congo — Kinshasa 11 

Corsica 2 

Costa Rica 101 

Cuba 476 

Cyprus 110 

Czechoslovakia 872 

Denmark 1,622 

Dominican Republic 48 

Ecuador 124 


Republic of 


El Salvador 51 
Egypt (see United Arab Re- 


public 
England (see United King- 
dom) 


Eritrea (see Ethiopia) 
Estonia (USSR) 250 
Ethiopia 12 

Fiji Islands 3 

Finland 991 

France (see French Republic) 
French Republic 7,804 
Friesland (see Netherlands) 
Gambia 1 


India 11,525 

Indonesia, Republic of 2,391 

Iran 67 

Iraq 173 

Ireland, Northern (see 
United Kingdom) 

Irish Republic 170 

Israel 3,150 

Italy 4,333 

Jamaica 55 

Japan 3,253 

Jordan 8 

Kenya 102 

Korea, Republic of 1,116 

Korea, Democratic People’s 

ja a ih of 61 

Kuwait 13 
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Latvia (USSR) 187 
Lebanon 274 


Luxembourg 188 


Malaya, Federation of (see 
Malaysia, Federation of) 
Malaysia, Federation of 101 

Malta 17 

Mauritius 15 

Mexico 1,229 

Monaco 22 

Morocco 29 

Mozambique (Portugal) 11 


Netherlands, The 4,555 

New Guinea (see Papua — 
New Guinea) 

New Zealand 415 

Nicaragua 17 

Nigeria, Federation of 549 

Northern Ireland (see United 


Northern Rhodesia (see 
Zambia) 


Norway 988 

Nyasaland (see Malawi) 

Orange Free State (see 
South Africa, Republic of) 

Pakistan (East & West) 1,712 

Panama 47 


TABLE 5 — Concluded 


STATISTICS OF Books AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


(according to Country of Publication) 


Tur REsEARCOH Lisraries, Jury 1 1968 rHroucu June 30 1969 


Puerto Rico (US) 278 

Rhodesia 61 

Rumania 673 

Rwanda 1 

Sabah (see Malaysia, Feder- 
ation of) 


St Helena 1 
St Lucia (Windward Islands) 
9 


St Thomas (see Virgin 
Islands) 

St Vincent (Windward 
Islands) 3 

Samoa, Western (see West- 
ern Samoa) 

Saudi Arabia 4 

Scotland (see United King- 
dom) 

Senegal Republic 19 


Seychelles 5 

Sierra Leone 23 

Sikkim (India) 2 

Singapore 48 

South Africa, Republic of 769 

South West Africa (see 
South Africa, Republic of) 

Southern Rhodesia (see Rho- 
desia) 

Spain 1,490 

Sudan, Republic of 13 

Surinam (The Netherlands) 


Tanzania, United Republic 
of 


TOTAL NUMBER OF TITLES . . 
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Turkey 119 

Uganda 19 

Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics 8,279 

United Arab Republic: Egypt 
2,195 

United Kingdom of Grest 
Britain & Northern Ire- 
land: England 12,186 


Upper Volta, Republic of 2 
Uruguay 187 

Vatican City State 55 
Venezuela 622 

Vietnam, North 129 
Vietnam, South 83 

Virgin Islands (US) 6 
Wales (see United Kingdom) 
Western Samoa 8 
Yugoslavia 4,572 

Zambia 75 

Zanzibar (see Tanrania) 


- 20432 


TABLE 6 


Sraristics OF MATERIALS CATALOGED AND ACCESSIONED 


(PREPARATION SERVICES) 
THE RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


Jury 1 1968 rungoveu June 30 1969 


GRAND TOTAL 
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TOTALS 


48,082 


22,600 


4,309 


2,635 


TABLE 7 
SIZE oF Tur RESEARCH LIBRARIES CATALOGS 
Jury 1 1968 rHaoveH June 30 1969 








^ Jor 1 Caros Anpxp Jumx 30 
CATALOG: * 1968 1968-19698 19698 
fidel _ 2. 2 . - 6,244,473 112,343 6,356,816 
Reference Catal NA EE QS 14,155 343 14,498 
Main Public Og uo - - 9,060,616 111,402 9,172,018 

Ta. x. 9 dC ues 430,190 7,667 437,857 
American History . = 2 ú 12,968 659 
Berg uL de, am ler tl. fu 643 7,369 74,012 

i M ml pou 1,867,078 39,398 1,906,476 
Economics Documents  . " ë, 10,941 703 
Genealogy = 5 = " = 287,507 6,184 293,691 
Eie E "NES ,079 4,037 311,116 

i b Wome VAT, Geo VE 29,735 29 
Map Ae "SS. Ql. nde vÉ ers 4,416 182,672 
Muse & X t ux 9 «ee sS 639,676 115 651,872 

cwspa ye) Ge, | 
One! eS CE 401,346 6,003 407,349 
Pri and Spencer | I I . 32059 e 321837 

penceT — kk 
Rare Books . PPS 770,038 421 775,459 
Sled] core 4 uu Le 

ence O. = E = 
Slavomie . - . . . . 653,015 A15 659,430 
Theatre . _ m^ wy ue 836 a 134,836 
Central Serial Record -~  … č a ,770 75,020 372,790 
Cross Reference File... — 34,675 15,190 49,865 
Toran Ao wu fuss Cue oe 24,249,058 462,086 24,711,144 

Suxiy Lists: * 

Bie hues Soh “yee. ae g. NE 7,790 1,057 58847 
American History — - = — 141,343 1,996 143,339 
Amex -o — -— 2 2 - 178,333 8,902 187,235 
Berg u- ai A 4m t xt (Q= 53,480 4,641 58,121 
Dance |. —. . 2 2 3 7,833 169 8,002 
Economics = E = š = 85,501 1,205 86,706 
Genealogy L. ee ee 466 955 83,421 

ewih =. | -— ^ nu à c 59,738 891 60, 
in Reading Room EO e = 31,388 443 31,831 
Map eo ite, EE 11,020 172 11,192 
Music uu VE «m ora S. SY 156,112 3,437 159,549 
Newspa Ner ae ay d S 10,215 60 10,275 
du Ue dv qo “= 62,497 989 63,486 
Periodicals E Le o 11,126 -460 10,666 

eae (Reference Catalog) a 2,280 18 

Spencer TE od 16,959 174 17,133 

Rare Books "LET ,380 260 85 
Rodgers & Hammerstein Archives _ 33,112 33,112 
Science & Technology - a a- ,906 4,441 284,347 
Slavonic . < = = z 46,704 4, 151,029 

Stack Wo xo M. uU vA 1,773,737 22,919 1,796 
Theatre si ema =~ .- -~ - ,866 395 26,261 

Tora, = mu VE "X 3,312,786 56,989 3,369,775 
GRAND TOTAL . . a č 27,561,844 519,075 28,080,919 

w —— 








1 Arents Collections Catalog in book form; Dance Collection Catalog will be tn book form. 


s Some d sheif list reflect the extraction of cards serial hol 
cong and res figures re ahowing dings, begun with the 


us ee val s Canadians MEE shelf list. 
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TaBze 8 Ciırcurarion: Book anp Non-Boox 1 
Tuz Brancu Libraries, Jury 1 1968 rHrovucH June 30 1969 
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MAP DIVISION, Gerard L. Alexander, Chief 
ORIENTAL DIVISION, John L. Mish, Chief 


SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY DIVISION, 
Robert G. Krupp, Chief 


SLAVONIC DIVISION, John L. Mish, Chief 


Research Library of the Performing Arts 
Thor E. Wood, Chief 


DANCE COLLECTION, Miss Genevievo Oswald, 
Curator 


MUSIC DIVISION, Frank C. Campbell, Chief 
THEATRE COLLECTION, Paul Myers, Curator 
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ADULT SERVICES, Mim Bernice MacDonald, 
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CHILDREN'S SERVICES, Mrs Augusta Baker, 
Coordinator 


YOUNG ADULT SERVICES, Miss Lilian 
Morrison, Coordinator 


TECHNICAL SERVICES, Mrs Sydney G. Marou, 
Coordinator 


GENEHAL LIBRABY & MUSEUM OF THE PER- 
FORMING ARTS at Lincoln Center, Robert Morton 
Henderson, Chet 
GENERAL LIBRARY, Ralph Long, Coordinator; 
MUSEUM, Paul Sak, Chief 

PRESS AND COMMUNICATIONS OFFICE, 

Miss Patricia Phillips, Chief 


MANHATTAN 


COORDINATOR, Mis Casindanía Eaton 
ASSISTANT COORDINATOR, Walter Hoxlewski 


AGUILAR 174 East 110th Street. 
Mim; Faye Simmons 


BLOOMINGDALE HEGIONAL 150 West 
100th Street. 
Mus Theresa Casíle 


CATHEDRAL. 564 Lexington Avenue. 


CENTRAL CHILDHEN'S ROOM. 
and 43nd Street, 
Miss Angeline Mosoatt 


CENTRAL CIRCULATION. Fifth Ave. & 42nd St. 
Robert Gokistem 

CHATHAM SQUARE, 33 East Broadway. 
Miss Virginia Swift 


COLUMBIA. Room 101, Butler Lib, Col Untv. 
john Slade 


COLUMBUS. 742 Tenth Avenua, 
Mim Marion Hoos 


COUNTEE CULLEN REGIONAL. 104 West 
136th Street. 
Jomarfo Bowen 
DONNELL LIBRARY CENTER 20 West 53rd 
Street. 


Miss Sally Helfman 


Fifth Avenne 


. 448 Eest 23rd Street. 
James T. Greens 


FIFTY-EKIGHTH STREET. 147 East 58th Street. 
Raymond Harru 
FORT WASHINGTON REGIONAL, B35 West 
179th Street. 
James Kmg 


GEORGE BRUCE. 518 West 125th Street, 
Miss Miriam Y'eischer 


HAMILTON FISH PARK. 415 East Houstem St 
Mis Mary Arme Altman 


HAMILTON GRANGE, 503 West 148th Street. 
Robert Calose 


HARLEM LIBHART. 9 West 124th Street. 
Eugene King 

HUDSON PARK, 10 Seventh Avenuo South. 
Neil Rigg 

INWOOD REGIONAL 4700 Broadway. 
Mrs Mery Pieper 


JEFFERSON MARKET REGIONAL, 
425 Avenue of the Americas. 
Philp Gerrard 
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Tuz BRANCH LIBRARIES, continued 
MANHATTAN, continued 


LIBRAHY FOR THE BLIND AND PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED. 166 Ave. of the Americas. 
Miss Charlotte C. Harrison 


MACOMB’S BRIDGE. $850 Seventh Avenue, 
Miss Mary Little 


MUHLENBERG. 200 West 23rd Street 
Mim Mons Ferrigno 


NATHAN STRAUS. 20 West 53rd Street, 
Mrs Elizabeth Borbes 


NINETY-SIXTH STREET REGIONAL. 112 East 
96th Street. 
Miss Hisako Yamashita 


115TH STREET. 203 West 115th Street. 


la5TH STREET. 224 East 188th Street. 
Mus Jean-Ànne South 


OTTENDOBFER 135 Second Avenue. 
Robert Bolstad 


RIVERSIDE. 190 Amsterdam Avenue. 
Mrs Alice Alexander 


ST AGNES REGIONAL, 444 Amsterdam Ave. 
Miss Georgette Jeanne Lachat 


SCHOMBURG COLLECTION. 103 West 135th 
Street. 
Mrs Jean Hutson 
SEWARD PARK. 102 Broadway. 
Miss Mercy Kellogg 
SIXTY-SEVENTH STREET. 348 East 67th St. 
Mo Margarethe Kortenbeatel Voorhís 


TOMPKINS SQUARE REGIONAL. 331 Has 
10th Street. 
Miss Miriam HBHabinoif 


WASHINGTON HEIGHTS. 1000 St Nicholas 
Avenna. 
Mo Ada Jackson 
WEBSTER. 1465 York Avenue. 
Robert Powers 


YORKVILLE. 99% East 70th Street. 
Miss Helen Rewstron 


THE BRONX 


COORDINATOR, Gerald Gold 
ASSISTANT COORDINATOR, Mus Mary M. Berrett 


ALLERTON, 49740 Barnes Avenue, 
Misa Carolyn Ede 

BRONX BOOKMOBILES, 321 East 140th Street. 
Mrs Mabel Bell 


CASTLE HILL. 2220 Cinoinnatos Avenue. 
Philp Wolooff 


CITY ISLAND, 325 Cay Island Avenue. 


CLASON'S POINT. Harrod Place, 
Mrs Elnora Jackson 


EASTCHESTER 1281-83 Burke Avenue. 
Mrs Dorothy Xaplowitx 
FORDHAM LIBRARY CENTER. 2356 Batn- 
Avenue, 
Miss 


FRANCIS MARTIN REGIONAL, 2150 Univer- 
sity Averoo, 
Miss Grace K. Iijtma 


GRAND CONCOURSE REGIONAL. 155 East 


HIGH BRIDGE. 78 West 168th Street. 


HUNT'S POINT REGIONAL. 877 Southern Blvd. 
Miss Sylvia Bean 


JEROME PARK. 118 Eames Place. 
Miss Agnes Martin 


KINGSBRIDGE. 290 West 231» Street. 
Mim Eileen Riol 


MELCOURT. 730 Melrose Avenue. 
John J. Sullivan 


MELROSE. 910 Morris Avenne. 
Mrs Viola Barrett 
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MORRISANIA. 610 East 109th Street. 
Mn Phyllis Cale 


MOSHOLU. 285 Eas 205th Street. 
Wilham Helm 

MOTT HAVEN. 321 East 140th Street. 
Mrs Elhabeth Myers 


PARKCHESTER REGIONAL. 1384 Metropolitan 
Avenue. 

Mrs Luthera Mott 

RIVERDALE, 58540 Mosholu Avenne. 

Mrs Ruth Higgtns 


SEDGWICK Building 4, 1553 Untvermty Avenue. 
Miss Margaret Robbins 


THROG'S NECK. 3817 East Tremont Avenue. 
Miss Patrice Smith 


TREMONT. 1868 Washington Avenue, 
Mrs Polly Post Nelson 


VAN CORTLANDT. 3874 Sedgwick Avenue. 

VAN NRST-PELHAM, 2147 Barnes Avenue. 
Mim Marvelous Brooks 

WAKEFIELD, 4100 Lowerre Place 


WEST FARMS. S085 Honeywell À vexas, 
Mrs Hosa C. Brown 


WESTCHESTER SQUARE REGIONAL. 2531 
Glebe Avenue. 
Miss Dorothy Ann Henderson 


WOODLAWN HEIGHTS. 4355 Katonah Avenue, 
George Callan 


WOODSTOCK. 761 Eest 160th Street. 
Mrs Theresa Lott 


Tug Branca Ton Sus continued 


RICHMOND 
COORDINATOR, Mim Joan Trebls 
ASSISTANT COORDINATOR, Miss Patrima Kenny 


DONGAN HILLS. 1578 Richmond Road. ST GEORGE LIBRARY CENTER 10 Hyatt 
Miss Elixabeth Mulan Street. 


GREAT KILLS. 56 Giffords Lane. Miss Patois: Keny 
Donald Browne SOUTH BEACH. 100 Sand Lane. 
HUGUENOT PARK. 004 Huguenot Avenue Mis: Len Walker 
STAPLETON, 138 Canal Street, 
NEW DORP, (Hughes Mem. Lib.). 155 Third St. Mis Tantel ‘Alanmder 
Moss Ruth Eronmiller TODT HILL-WESTERLEIGH. 1891 Viotory 


Boulevard. 
PORT RICHMOND, 75 Bennett Street. 
Mus E ‘Ayoul se 
TOTTENVILLE. Amboy Road. 
PRINCES BAY. 0054 Amboy Road. Henry J. Sumfleth 
RICHMOND BOOKMOBILE. 10 Hyatt Street. WEST NEW BRIGHTON. 076 Castleton Avenue. 
Mu Mary Baker Miss Isabelle Maiorano 


Business OFFICE 
Gxongx L. Somarren, Business Manager 
Josxem P. Pomprraio, Assistant Business Manager 
BUILDING MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION, PRINTING OFFICE AND BINDERY, 
Chester T. Share, Chief PURCHASING OFFICE, William F. Preiss, Jr, 

CAFETERIAS, Joseph P. Pompilio Superintendent 

CENTRAL REGISTRATION, Richard Muller, SHIPPING ROOM, Robert Valeroso, 

Superintendent Supervisor 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICE, Herbert Bouscher, Chief SPECIAL INVESTIGATOR, John T. Murphy 
TELEPHONE EXCHANGE, Mrs Anne Dewsimox 


EXHIBITIONS 


THE CENTRAL BUILDING 
Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street 


FLOWERS IN THE LIFE AND LORE OF THE JEWS Room 84 
Illustrative materials from books in the Jewish Division depict the many allusions to 
flowers in the Bible, floral decorations used on festival days, and the importance of 
flowers and other plants in particular rites and ceremonies. January. 


LENOX’S NEW YORK IN MAPS Frsr Froon Common Nora 
Mapa af the city showing the properties of James Lenox and some of the Institutions 
ani tribus connected’ with Bü His, ach us the Laces Library, the: Posébyferian 
Hospital, and his Fifth Avenue home. Through May. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF PESTICIDES Fresr Froon Common Norra 
Books and illustrations examining the role of the chemist in pesticide research, that is, 
icc pr aed ear etna rca? Reb boa tnd n ana pire pe 
pesticide ues; an ontline of major discoveries of insecticides and other eco- 
nomic potsons. Through February 16. 

THE CHRISTMAS STORY IN MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE MANUSCRIPTS FROM 
THE SPENCER COLLECTION * Lossy AND LANnmNG Cases 
From the Spencer Collection of the finest illustrated books and illuminated mann- 

ts from the East and the West, thirty-five treasures are on view, open to scenes 
of the Christmas story, from the early prophecies through the life of the Virgin to the 
Nativity itself. Through January. 

* The book by Karl Kup upon which the exhibition is based is available from the Sales Shops at $7.50 (cloth) 

and $5 (paper). 
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EXHIBITIONS, continued 


The Central Building, continued 

FLOWERS FLOWERS FLOWERS YESTERDAY TODAY Sxcowp FLoon GALLERY 
A panorama of books in bloom: illustrated works on and gardening, on flower 
&rrangement, and on flowers in the decorative erts. gh January. 

EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY RUSSIAN IMPRINTS Seconp FrLoon CrwrmAL Common 


Examples of Russian from the collection of the Slavonio Division: works 
pr ep ose eg E S and science, and works of Action. 
Through February. 


THE GREEN THUMB Tawo Froon Pur GaiLenr 
From window boxes to country flelds, up in ten ehig 
&nd woodcuts, b ober a tan Dies Cates Dd 

NEM TUN 
PEN & BRUSH: THE AUTHOR AS ARTIST Room 318 


entem s Ra e 
T Rr (as e Bolus ubi suaque e pf eid 
and 


THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS Room 324 


Printed herbals and other botanical works from as early as the sixteenth century, from 
the Arents Tobacco Collection; and, from the Arents Collection of Books in Parts, 
flower books in which the scientific text rivals in excellence the superbly colored 


plates. Through January. 


FLORAL DECORATION IN MANUSCRIPTS Tam FLoon Common Nota 
Illuminated manuscripts from fifteenth-century France: four o£ the Book 
of Hours selected for the beauty and uniqueness of their floral Through 


Jarmary. 
* * * 


TECHNICAL BOOKS OF THE MONTH Fmsr FLoo Commpon NourH 


A monthly selection of new books received in the Science and Technology Division, 
and reviewed in New Technical Books. 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS Mam Losst 


An almost complete collection of United States postal issues and airmail stampe, 
1847-1926. Permanent exhibition. 


HISTORY OF PRINTING Fist FLoon Common 


ee V awas s S SHIRE ha Sas aD is SO ode 
press work. Permanent exhibitioñ. 


WALT WHITMAN Tam Froor Common 


He n COELO ee RORIS s 
manuscripts, letters, portraits, and memorabilia. Permanent exhibition. 


WASHINGTON IRVING Tap FLoor Common 
Selections from the and Hellman collections of Irvingiana consisting of first 
editions, manuscripts, ks, eto. Permanent exhibition. 

AMERICAN VIEWS Tam FLoon Commpon Norra 


À selection of prinis from the I. N. Phelps Stokes Collection. Permanent exhibition. 


* An fllustrated. catalogue of the exhibit is available from the Sales Shops at 83. 
[07] 
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ExumrrioNs, continued 


THE, LIBRARY & MUSEUM OF THE PERFORMING ARTS 
AT LINCOLN CENTER 
111 Amsterdam Avenue 


SHELBY CULLOM DAVIS MUSEUM 


cade cdi Praza GALLERY 
D morat T McCall depicting scenes of Pearl Harbor commissioned by 
out tury Fox for the film “Tora, Tora, Tora.” In addition, a 
film about “Tora, Tora, Tora,” called “The Pilots,” which is presented at 
throughout the day, illustrates the behind-the-scenes activities of motion picture pro- 
duction — filming, construction of the sets, selection and direction of the cast. 
Through May 1. 


BIL BAIRD'S PUPPETS AMBTERDAM GALLERY 
FD ing u Hed suk te mn He cult or 
g them, from the workshops of the producer and filmmaker. Mr Batrd's model 


of the Apollo 11 lunar module used in television simulation is also on display. 
Through February 14. 
TERPSICHORE'S PROGRESS: THE EVOLUTION OF DANCING FROM SOCIAL 


PASTIME TO THEATRICAL ART VINCENT ASTOR GALLERY 
Be ponte, bote, and poari pha ada rris iiron i Gane a ta 
through social dancing, veogrsphy and technique, choreography for spectacle, and 
L E A gh February 
ISADORA DUNCAN, DANCING REVOLUTIONARY DANCE COLLECTION 
o ced gh tog Itfe of one of the of modern dance 


ius chr eae te Sane by Grand'jouan, and her own 


DONNELL LIBRARY CENTER 
20 West 53rd Street 


“Rewards of Merit.” de Qe 
achievement: decorated certificates ran g om designs in type to more elaborate 
prints from wood and metal; silver and go a acies eR Onis n 


through January. 


COUNTEE CULLEN REGIONAL BRANCH 
104 West 136th Street 


* Artists as Creators in the Contem World.” Works by sixteen artists, presented by Tucker 
Gallades: ia variety ot medta Thrpibti January 2 a 


HUDSON PARK BRANCH 
10 Seventh Avenue South , 


Paintings and sculpture by seventeen professional artists from Artists Equity known as 
3." Member artists include David Atkins, Hilde Weingarden, Maysie TER and Thea Shu 
Thrcugh January. 


SCHOMBURG COLLECTION 
103 West 135th Street 


A memorial exhibition marking the birthday of the late Martin Luther Jr. On la: 
are books and photographs from the Collection, describing his life and work. Though esse 
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Front Matter 


Four New Trustees Elected 
Four Named Honorary Trustees 


Pon enam New Yorkers were 
el to the Board of Trustees on Jan- 


uary 14: Frederick Burkhardt, Eugene S. 
Callender, Mrs Mamie Phipps Clark and 
Mrs Phyllis Walter Gordan. 
They will replace four retiring Trustees, 
who have been named Honorary Trus- 
tees: C. Waller Barrett, Devereux C. Jo- 
sephs, Mrs Millicent C. McIntosh and 
Roland L. Redmond. 

Dr Burkhardt, who was born in 
Brooklyn, has been president of the 
American Council of Learned Societies 
since 1957; under his direction in 1968 
the Council issued the report outlining 


a of cooperation between the 
Lib rary and the State and Univer- 
sities of New York. Dr Bur has 
been a member of the City's Board of 
Higher Education since 1060, and was 
elected chairman last year. He holds AB 
and PhD degrees from Columbia Uni- 
versity and was a fellow to Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford from 1933 to 1935. The 
University of Michigan honored him 
with an LLD in 1068. He was President 
of Bennington College fram 1947 to 1957 
and has held positions of responsibility 
in the artment of State and other 
branches of the Federal government. 
Mr CR of the New 
York Urban tion, was graduated 
from Westminster Theological Semin- 
ary in 1950 and became of the 
Presbyterian Church of Master in 
Harlem in 1954. He organized the Mid- 
Harlem Community Parish which estab- 
lished the first narcotics clinic in the 
community. He is a member of the 
Trustees’ Committee on The Branch 
Libraries of The New York Public 
Library. Formerly chairman of the 
board of the Harlem Nei As- 
sociation, Mr Callender also was chair- 





man of the committee that drafted the 
Haryou Act. He was named executive 
director of the New York Urban League 
in 1965. While with the League, he 
founded the Street Academy pro 

and Harlem Prep. Mr Callender left the 
Urban League to become deputy admin- 
istrator af the Housing and Develop- 
ment Administration, the post from 
which he took leave of absence to join 
the New York Urban Coalition. In 1967 
Mr Callender was a member of the Pres- 
ident’s Task Force on Manpower and 
Unemployment and has been serving as 
co t to a varlety.of programs for 
business executives. 

Dr Clark, who is the wife of Dr Ken- 
neth B. Clark, is executive director of 
the Northside Center for Child Develop- 
ment, Inc. She holds und and 
graduate degrees from Howard Univer- 
sity and a PhD from Columbia. Dr Clark 
has been a contributor to several books * 
and professional publications; she has 
worked with the American Public 
Health Association and the Riverdale 
Children's Association and was formerly 
visiting professor at Yeshiva University. 
She is a member of the American Psy- 
chological Association and a fellow of 
the American Association of Orthopsy- 
chiatry and also a member of the board 
of directors of Childville, New York 
State Mission Society and of Teachers 
College of Columbia University. 

Mrs Gordan, the wife of the late Dr 
John Dozier Gordan (Dr Gordan was 
Curator of the Library's Berg Collection 
from 1940 to 1968), is president of the 
board of trustees of The Brearley School 
and a director of Bryn Mawr College. 
She has an undergraduate degree from 
Bryn Mawr and a master’s from Rad- 
cliffe. Mrs Gordan is a collector of incu- 
nabula and books connected with Ren- 
aissance Humanism. She is a member 
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of the Trustees Committee on The Re- 
search Libraries of The New York Pub- 
lic Library. Mrs Gordan is also a trustee 
of the New York Society Library and 
was president of the Renaissance Society 
of America from 1067 to 1969. She was 
a trustee of Union Settlement in New 
York City from 1947 to 1957. 

The four retiring members represent 
a combined total of 73 years of service 

on the Library's Board of Trustees. Mr 
Barrett was elected to the Board in 1063; 
he is a major collector of literary manu- 
sista dad fist odora of American lit- 
erature and is chairman of the Fellows 
of the Pierpont Morgan Library. Mr Jo- 
segla became mecber ofthe Librar: 
Board in 1952; he retired as chairman of 
the board of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company in 1959 and has served 
as vice chairman of the Lincoln Center 
for the Performing Arts. Mrs McIntosh, 
formerly ident of Barnard College 
of Columbia University, became a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees of The New 
York Public Library in 1956. Mr Red- 
mond, who was also named an Honorary 
Trustee of the Library, has served since 
1936. He was a member of the law firm, 
Carter, Ledyard and Milburn from 1924 
to 1955, and now serves as counsel. He 
was president of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art from 1947 to 1964. 


NYPL Publications 


Books for the Teen Age 1970. Tea 
Paper; by mail: $2 each for the 
three copies, additional copies 50¢ 
each. 

The popular annual list of books of special 


interest and a die adr unda 
fate hu Sn Se ex bl ow 


The Christmas Story in Medieval and 
Renaissance M the 
Spencer Collection. By Karl Kup. 128 
pages; 55 illustrations, Cloth, $7.50; 


paper, $5 
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ada i ND from the 
baie through. the dfe of te 
XE 55 full-page illus- 
Collections most 

— with a 


Pen & Brush: The Author as Artist; An 
Exhibition in the Berg Collection of 
and American Literature, By 
Lola L. Szladits and Harvey Sim- 
monds. Paper; 64 pages; 55 illustra- 
tions; $3. 
Auran Eho A Slay anar Mei vok 
serious 
EE dad iride petii 
catures, as found in notebooks, letters, and 
individual pieces in the Berg Collection. Wil- 
Thackera author 


mea e the 
works of thirty-eight artists Wil. 
Ham Blake to Doston Welch: some ( Kipling, 
Hardy) professionals in ama- 
teurs in art. 
Forthcoming 

eder em nglish Drama; An Amo- 

A Sek naga de 
by bx Eel D ce Sebond 


printing. With "The Jow in Western 
Drama: rdc A cmd 
by Edgar Ros Published in 
cooperation ex tav Pub 
House, Inc. Cloth. 338 pages. $8. 
April. 


of major works including Continental drama. 


BW^ These books may be ordered by 
mail from our Sales Office, Room 50A, 
Central Building (orders under $10 and 
those from outside this country must be 
accompanied by check or money order). 


John Thelwall’s Marginalia in a Copy of 
Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria 
By Burrox R. Porrm assisted by Repmonp Bune 
Bronx Communtty College, City University of New York 


N THE YEAR 1817 Samuel Taylor Coleridge published the long 
awaited books, Sibylline Leaves and Biographia Literaria. Both con- 
tained apologetic statements about his Jacobinical principles of the late 
1790s, when he had lived at Nether Stowey and invited as a possible neigh- 
bor John Thelwall, one of the “acquitted felons” or victims of the govern- 
ment in the 1794 treason trial! In August 1817 Sibylline Leaves reprinted 
Coleridge’s 1798 “War Eclogue” called “Fire, Famine, and Slaughter,” 
which execrates the very name of William Pitt, with an “Apologetic Preface.” 
Even more blunt in its apostasy was Biographia Literaria of July in denying 
that Coleridge had ever held such principles, for, he wrote, “it was part of 
my political creed that whoever ceased to act as an individual by making 
himself a member of any society not sanctioned by his government forfeited 
the rights of a citizen . . . and still more intensely an anti-Jacobin, I retired 
to a cottage at Stowey. . . ."* Picture the dismay and anger, probably as 
soon as the work appeared, of his former friend, Thelwall, the renowned 
spokesman for the London Corresponding Society and the Society of the 
Friends of the People, upon reading this and other recantations and denials 
scattered through the Biographia. With his characteristic candor and 
loquacity, Thelwall answered Coleridge — in the broad margins of his copy 
of the two-volume work. It is somewhat poignant to read these ample com- 
ments from one who still maintained from the 1790s the same fervidly anti- 
government sentiments, which he was soon to develop in the editorials and 
articles of The Champion, his own magazine from 1818. Thelwall’s annota- 
tions in Biographia Literaria can be presented now through the kindness of 
the New York University Library, which owns the work. 
The reader may be interested in this material primarily because of Thel- 
walls early relations with Coleridge, as well as with Southey and Words- 


1 Mr Burke helped to transcribe, proofread, and systematize the annotations. Gratitude must be 
expressed to David V. Erdman for advice and aid tn organizing them. 


3 Biogr Literaria (London: Rest Fenner 1817) r 177; ed John Shawcross (New York: 
1907) x 121; ed George Watson (London 1958, 1965) 102. 

3 Purchased for the Treasure Room of the Heights Library in 1949, this annotated copy was 
graciously made available for study and xeroxing by Dr Joseph T. Hart, Head Librarian. 
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worth, who are also mentioned. He may also appreciate the vivacity and 
scope of his ideas, Certainly John Thelwall (1764-1834) is eminently worthy 
of attention. Unfortunately, the one modern study, by Charles Cestre, deals 
only, and most inadequately, with his life through the 1790s.‘ Even the brief 
account in the Dictionary of National Biography, however, indicates that he 
was memorable not only for his forthright stand against the tyranny of the 
Pitt government but also for his career as lecturer on elocution, as an in- 
genious and effective corrector of speech defects, as an editor and editorial 
writer, and as a prolific and occasionally noteworthy poet. The tendency to 
reduce Thelwall to a subject for a paragraph or a footnote in a biography of 
one of his great contemporaries has done his memory great harm. In reading 
the annotations, one might remember that the sixteen extant letters 
addressed to Thelwall by Coleridge, chiefly of 1796-1798, are among the 
most eloquent that he wrote." Coleridge himself, in 1796, addressed a sonnet 
of fulsome praise to Thelwall. Apparently published first-in 1915, this little 
known poem deserves full quotation since Thelwall’s annotations offer an 
almost complete copy (see note on 1 177-178) with several important and 
tenable variant readings for the next complete edition of Coleridge’s works. 


To John Thelwall 


Some, Thelwall! to the Patriots meed aspire, 
Who, in safe rage, without or rent or scar, 
Round "d strongholds sketching mimic war 
Closet thetr valour — Thou mid thickest fire 
Leapst on the wall: therefore shall Freedom choose 
Ungaudy flowers that chastest odours breathe, 
weave for thy young locks a Mural wreath; 
Mulder d qucd acit: 
My ill-adventur'd youth by Cam’s slow stream 
Pin'd for a woman's love in slothful ease: 
First by thy fair example [taught] to glow 


4 Cestre John Thelwall (London 1906). Cestre refers to (but uses too sparingly) six volumes of 
inar aad enc ciere duis lost. For a ltvely contemporary appreciation of 
London 1850) x 180-186. For & modern 


Thelwall see Auto-Biography of John appre- 
clation and new information, see remarks in o a 
biography of Thelwall, in The M ihe English Working Class (London 1963, New York 
1064) and tn "Disenchantment or t? A Lay Sermon," p 149—181 In Power and Conscious- 


ness (New York 1969) ed Conor Cruse O’Brien and William Dean Vanech. 


5 Seo Tha Collected Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge ed Earl Leslie Griggs (Oxford 1958) 1, 
ee eee (Auto-Blography 1 188) cites a 
letter to Joseph from Coleridge which I do not find in Griggs. In it Coleridge says: 
“Energetic activity of mind and of heart is his master-feature. He is prompt to conoelve, and 
still prompter to execute. He is intrepid, t, and honest; perhaps the only acting demo- 
crat that is honest.” For a sourer view in 18 8 00 Coleridge's letter to Hugh Rose, i Griggs 
vol rv (1959) 879. 
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With patriot zeal; from Passion's feverish dream 
S I tore disdainful from my brow 
A Myrtle Crown inwove with Cyprian bough — 
Blest if to me in manhood’s years belong 
Thy stern simplicity and vigorous Song.* 


While no other major Romantic figure offered Thelwall so extravagant an 
encomium, his influence and fame were widespread among the literati of 
the period. Wordsworth’s Excursion is thought by many to owe much to 
Thelwall’s three-volume collection of prose and poetry called the Peripatetic 
(1793);' concerning his memory of Thelwall from a visit to the Llyswen 
home that resulted in "Tintern Abbey," Wordsworth called him a "man of 
extraordinary talent, an affectionate husband, and a good father"; he said 
also: *Mr. Coleridge and I were of opinion that the modulations of his blank 
verse were superior to those of most writers in that metre." * Lamb, who 
wrote for The Champion after Thelwall became editor and was also deeply 
interested in his therapy for stammerers, wrote in 1797: "Had I met him, I 
think it would have moved me almost to tears.” ° Blake, it has been sug- 
gested, included the Vale of Conway and “high” Snowdon in The Four Zoas 
because of Thelwall’s 1797 retreat to Wales.? Even Southey, generally so 
hard on the reformers who remained radical after he had embraced the 
Establishment, interjected among several scornful remarks: ^I have a great 
respect for him, and never yet suffered an Aristocrat to wag his tongue 
against htm in my presence without giving him a set down." * 

There is no need for an account here of the famous government investiga- 
tion into the alleged Tacobin cadre centered in Stowey in Somerset, espe- 
cially since E. P. Thompson has recently shown how “the democrats, in 


© This is the version "Now first published from Cottle’s MSS. in the Library of Rugby School" 

in The Poems of Samuel T laara ed Esnest Hartley Coleridge (London 1819) 588. À 

vest of les 4 and 5 (To mid idet fro / Ln "st on the perilous wall") is cited in 
e M. Harper William Wordsworth (London 1916) r 317 as from a ms letter in the 

BOE Mason tech "Theal ts Chlerdgs Mey 10 1790; 

T See, e.g. Harper rr 320 and Arthur Beatty William Wordsworth (Ann Arbor 1822) 267. 

8 For the first statement see Wordsworth’s notes to “Anecdote for Fathers” in Poetical Works 

of William Wordsworth ed E. de Selincourt (Oxford 1040) 1 383. For the second see Letters 

of Dorothy and Wiliam Wordsworth (The Later Years) ed E. de Selincourt (Oxford 1935- 

1939) n 959. For a cordial letter to Thelwall of 1804 see The Letters of William and Dorothy 

W ed Chester L. Shaver (2nd ed, Oxford 1967) 1 431—435 and for references see 1 

118, 137, 222, 232, and 349. 

9 Letters of Charles Lamb ed E. V. Lucas (New Haven 1935) 1 112. See also r 94, 97; n 252; 

and m 20-21, 

10 David V. Erdman Blake: Prophet against Empire (Princeton 1954) 288 


11 New Letters of Robert Southey ed Kenneth Curry (New York 1965) 1 336-337; for other 
letters seo 1 81, 256; 11 78 and 338. 
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1787, were being driven into small and personal survival groups." * Thel- 
wall himself alludes in the marginalia to his visit of July 1797 when he vainly 
attempted to settle in a neighborhood alarmed by the ramblings of the sus- 
picious Wordsworths in nearby Alfoxden. The Home Office purposefully 
sent down as its agent one G. Walsh, who had been detailed in 1794 to pro- 
voke disturbances at Thelwall’s lectures and who had identified him to the 
officers sent to remand him to jail on the celebrated treason charge.” Thel- 
wall's visit to meet Coleridge and his friends, for the first time, has another 
interesting aspect: his going by foot from London in order to procure 
"accurate information as to the progress of the manufacturing system, and 
particularly with respect to the real and comparative proportions of wages, 
in the different stages of that progress." * The resulting materials were to 
comprise the third part of the Rights of nature, against the Usurpation of 
establishment — a good Godwinian title. (Thelwall had had a bitter quar- 
rel with Godwin over political appeals to the masses and action through 
parties and societies in 1796, but he never strayed far from Godwin's princi- 
ples.) The journey or “Pedestrian Excursion through several parts of Eng- 
land and Wales during the summer of 1797" became the subject of a graphic 
series of articles in the Monthly Magazine, although not entirely published 
by Thelwall, as he had originally planned.!* They serve to show the deeply 
rooted antagonism of the constitutional radical to the new industrial capi- 
talism which was degrading the worker and, especially, his laboring children. 
One phrase in the headnote to the magazine series might serve as a motto 
for Thelwalls life and also for his annotations: He had a “heart throbbing 
with anxiety for the welfare of the human race." '' We cannot fail to observe 
the strong emotions, expressed in the language, underlinings, and exclama- 
tions. Above all, the fullness and organization of Thelwall's notes tell us that 
he felt the significance of this confrontation with his former friend. 


rn n Fas dal opua M ag de see Lawrence Hanson 

ent rdg Coleridge: The Early Years (London 1938) 208-209; Edmund Blunden and 
Earl Griggs Coleridge (London 1034) 79-85; and F. W. Bateson Wordsworth (London 1954) 

147. 

18 dederis bet cB dash b y Lai Edo c Oe My thanks 

are due to the Harvard University Library for sending me a copy of this very rare volume. 

14 Monthly Magazine m (Feb 1797) 145-146. 

15 See B. re ac Ar 5555 cadi su Lure ede s s 

(1822) 662-082. kgs dd aire weil equ De th Thelwall see Hanson Co 

114 and my study Education and Enlightenment in . . . Godwin (New York 1962) 160-1 Ó. 

16 David niman was kind soongh to drew my ation to the sero in the M Magazine, 

which ran as follows: vin 1709) 532-533, vur (Sept 1799) 616-619, var (Nov 1799) 

783-785, vix (Jan 1800) AE x (Feb 1800) 16-18, xx.( Apr 1800) 228 931. 

1T vin (Aug 1799) 5392. 


177 


had not been paid for me by a man by no means 

affluent, & dear friend who attached himself IIR > t 

me from my first arrival at Bristol, who has. " BES 
x. ` 


tween eighty and ninety pounds, if the money i t i 
et 
a" "a 


continued my friend with a fidelity unconquered 
by time or even by my own apparent neglect ; 
a friend from whom I never received an advice du 
that was not wise, or a remonstrance that was 1 ^ 
not gentle and affectionate. EN 

Conscientiously an opponent of the first re- “7 
velutionary war, yet with my eyes thoroughly. i. 
opened to the true character and impotence of x, 
the favorers of revolutionary prin ciples i in Eng- -?3 
lend, principles which Y held ip _ abhorrençb 47 $ cd 
(for it was part of my political creed, that who- 5 
ever ceased to act as an individual] by making 4 
himself a member of any society not sanctioned, > 
by his Government, forfeited the rights of g 2: Yd 

vehement anti-ministerialist, but after ~ d: EN 

the invasion of Switzerland a more vehement S. 


anti-gallican, and still more intensely an anti i 
jacobin, I retired to a cottage at Stowey, ama NY 


oe 
dicun 


provided for my scanty maintenance by writing ` 
verses for a London Morning Paper. I saw AN 
plainly, that literature wns not a profession, by JS g 
which I could expect to live; for I could not „> 
disguise from myself, that alatar my talents `š 
might or might not be in.other respects, yet : 
os. peta ent soa S D. I 
NS 


. MON vier tye EA ET d xS 
I A A 6 Tp pita v da 


A t ES elev Ve When MY LC 7 tre Mac t£. ty 
Š ^ er 2 Z ¿£ 


¿i f 
EE s 


A page of Thelwall’s copy of Biographia Literaria (x 177) with his marginal commentary. 
(For transcript, see page 82 below.) Now York University Librery 
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Thelwall’s Annotations to Coleridge's Biographia Literaria 
London 1817 


Excerpts from the Biographia marked and/or annotated by Thelwall 
are followed by Thelwall’s remarks in larger type. Italics in the excerpts 
or in Thelwall's remarks indicate underlining by Thelwall. Words printed 
in SOLID CAPITALS were in italics or capitals in the original. 


Passages are identifled by volume and page numbers of the 1817 edi- 
tion, followed by volume and page numbers of the 1907 edition, ed John 
Shawcross. Insertions by Thelwall are shown within angle brackets < >, 
deletions (or editorial insertions) within square brackets [ ]. 


1 88-87 (1 60-61) Repeated meditations led me . . . nto full conviction that fancy and 
vere suo distinct and soldaly diferent faculties, instead of bein, to the 


ns but "why all all this pompous display of metaphysical analysis about a 
discovery which the mere consideration of the passages quoted by the 
blundering obtuseness of the anti-etimological Johnson under the word 
Fancy might sufficiently have evinced. The distinction has during the last 
ten o[r] fifteen years been a favourite topic of my public lectures — and 
many a hard rap has the surly lexicographer had from me for his throng of 
ignorant interpre[ta]tions of these words. 


187 (161) Itis not, I own, easy to concetve a more opposite translation. . . 
Q” Has not the printer here taken the wrong half of the animalculus = op 


for ap? 


1 87 (x 61) [Footnote] There is a sort of MINIM IMMORTAL among the animalcula tafu- 
soria which has not naturally either birth, or death, . 


This illustration is particularly happy — & original. 


[The whole footnote, on desyno of words] 
It is curious to observe how ly persons of a certain cast of mind will 


borrow from those they affect to despise. What reader acquainted with the 
Diversions of Purley will [not] «fail to» discover that the fountain of all this 
reasoning is m that book — which indeed has given a new impulse to the 
grammatical speculations of mankind. Yet Coleridge in his conversations 
affects an utter contempt for Tooke & his grammatical philosophy, & scrupled 
not to apply to htm in some discussions we had upon these subjects, with all 
the bitterness of rooted scorn, the epithet of Charletan. 


x 88 (102) ... Milton had a hi IMAGINATIVE, Cowley a FANCIFUL mind. 
. . the nomenclature . cae oe eat ee S r. 
I 3e 
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puces NEM NOM i pa AA 
This is perhaps even a better illustration than the writer himself per- 
ceived — for delirium displays itself in distempered fancy, or incoherency 
of mind. Mania is distempered imagination intensely coherent to the 
[object] <fantom) of its creation; so that present realities cannot divert it 
from its imaginative object, & things the most dissimilar are converted to 
its likeness — windmills become giants & flocks of sheep are armies — 
because the distempered sees with the eyes of his imagination instead of the 


eyes of sense. 


cta y š ss yacu sawi >= WO bios venue pce DIR ANS 
'Thelwall to te 


"iudi they are two, or vu has he used two terms. A good definition that 
would fix the boundaries of aproximation & mark the extent of deviation in 
the signification of these two words is a dessideratum — 


veter ee Dr ie 


This one moral axiom is worth all the metaphysics the author either vents 
or combats. . . . themseloes they cheat 
With noisy emptiness of jeje phrase, 
ur end D en ed ee en Dia A E ERER 
That is to say they may be considered as different modifications of one 
common essence (to which it will then be perfectly indifferent whether 
you give or deny the name of matter — or what other name you may give 
it) one dense or gross & therefore confined to locality form & motion; the 
other» infinitely rare & subtile & therefore capable of pervading all space 
& substances. Of this subtile essence of materiality let us suppose sepera- 
bility, or identified portions, & we have the souls of Men (& of Brutes) — or 
let us admit (in which there would be no incongruity ) constantaneous omni- 
pressence, & we have God, the universally pervading consciousness, the 
source of all volition, order, creation — the soul of the universe: but if this 
be not materialism, materialism & immaterialism are but a strife of words. 


|. 
rod dM of the dogmatic materialist is to 
affect the mysterious, and pid dese the: whole procu. g medan CIVEN and. gor B be 
UNDERSTOOD, which tt would bs prophane to examins too closely. 


ll! Hal Hal MM S T.C. IE! 


cuc eee i Ma yE MUT n 
solenos,« 17» a philosopher may venture to pass 


* (or unaffirmed to have been i by miracles) 
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+ By M: C's conscience I suppose which is to be the standard of conscience 
in all — in Trinitarian & unitarian, catholic & quaker — Christian, Jew, Turk, 
Hindoo, etc. — Does M: C. really suppose that the conscience of the Mussel- 
man or the Japanese has not as much to do with his religion as M* C's has 
with his? — or will he admit conscience as a party in swallowing & digesting 
every absurdity & blasphemy of belief, & only deny it the squamish stomach 
that heaves at an apparent contradiction or incongruity — that cannot 
believe in opposition to mathematical demonstration & doubts the testimony 
that is in positive opposition to the experience of its own senses? 


1 133 (1 81) Bol ee ee nn) n] ss 
RE MATIS inconceivable whatever from tts own 
nature is 


This is a nice Li a just distinction Eternity & Infinitude are conceivable 
nay (negatively at least) demonstrable: tho — imagination cannot travel 
beyond the [limit] limits of time & space: every image has necessary locality 
& is contemplated as present — & tho remembered as past or anticipated as ` 
future even past & present are in the imaginative faculty necessarily points 
of time: & it is only in the abstract that we conceive, & by negation that we 
demonstrate the infinitudes before which Time & space sink into compara- 
tive annihilation. 


1 134 (r 92) It would be easy to explain a thought from the image on the retina, and that 


from the geometry of t, 1f this t did not present the very difficulty. We ht 
r rationally “chant the Bra irs Í of tho tle that oret the ber, a binum 


the elephant, that bas da the worl 

The cases are not parallel — we cannot be shewn either the tortoise, the 
bear, or the elephant — but we can demonstrate the image on the retina, its 
transmission thither by the rays of light, the mode of that transmission, & 
the derivation of those rays from the sun — so far as the facts go therefore 
the theory is valid — we have got to the philosophical tortoise palpably & 
satisfactorily: nor will any of these premisses be invalidated by any difficul- 
ties upon the point how that tortoise got there. 


Tene ae ol s sss s N anus eae wales 
alone is ysi s concern. pe a p es e alee 
pusillanimity, which the idol mortal. commands us to down and 
lokin e ah d rk cf diving vd. id uoc in 

Baptise the idol by the name ‘of orthodoxy, and the worship becomes 
legitimate devotion. 
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Wc img pH p ee 
did not move and the eerth stand 

This first-sight objection f o common sense, may be answered by the more 
minute observances of common sense experience. Every one who has ever 
been upon sea or running stream, or even sailed in a boat upon the placid 
lake, can demonstrate the optical deception of the motion of the sun — or at 
least its feasibility. Q” Are the theological & metaphysical Dogmas that con- 
tradict (I do not mean that merely outstrip) our comprehension & the 
apparent evidence of our senses, capable of analogous solution? 


LORU MA . . I was persuaded . . , to set on foot a periodical work, entitled The Watch- 
ve DUE Sosa 

Mei e S ET Un every eighth da: 
And was it only supposed? Does Mz C. really dow believe that 8o part oF 


the bloodshed in France, the twenty years of groans & slaughters — the 
temporary agrandisement of France beyond all limits — the subjugation of 
Europe to the domination of one man, & finally the present degraded & 
perillous state of the civilised world, is to be attributed to the guilt of that 
war — or is hostility against freedom no longer guilty in the orthodox creed 
of M7 C.P 


most sincere, most Se Ore cori and most important points 
erroneous; but my was single, Sul, Tank. hs tsel then deemed chan to me, come 
ee Y t ed the truth, I cannot even accuse my- 
self of having been actuated by vanity; 

q 
1 174-175 (x 119) ... how opposite even then my principles were to those of jacobinism or 
even of 


What Jacobinism may mean I cannot tell: if the principles of the first 
leaders of the Jacobin club, what friend of liberty of human reason & human 
happiness would disown them? If the doctrines (or declamations, & the 
practices of the last, what friend of Man would not recoil from them with 
horror? If Jacobinism be antisocialism, I have never gone the lenghts in that 
way which the Pantisocratist went at any rate, nay I may say I never had 
the slightest tinge of that with which M" C. was deep died: but that M" C 
was indeed far from Democracy, because he was far beyond it, I well 
remember — for he was a down right zealous leveller & indeed in one of 
the worst senses of the word he was a Jacobin, a man of blood — Does he 
forget the letters he wrote to me (& which I believe I yet have) acknowledg- 
ing the justice of my castigation of him for the violence, and sanguinary 
tendency of some of his doctrines — 
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176 (x 118) . I at that period so compleatly hag-ridden the 
1 ^ en ais fee Read box L he ee 


influenced by 
PR ENCE Gel Aus d men n s D M cu 
tate of DUTY. 
| 


l I 


177-178 (1 121) Consctentiously pponent of the first lutionary with 
irte lesu pin) s Da | 3 oare Aahe a nes 
principles in England, principles which I held in abhorrence <*> (for & was part of my politi- 
cal cread, that whoever ceased to act as on INDIVIDUAL by making himself a 
any SOCIETY not sanctioned by his Government, forfeited the rights of a citizen <*>) , 

* Has M' C. quite forgotten his sonnet 

“Some Thelwall to the patriot’s meed aspire 
Who at safe distance, without wound or scar 
Round pictur'd strong walls waging mimic war 
Closset their valour, you midst thickest fire 
Leap on the perilous wall — Therefore I choose 
Unfading flowers that chastest odours breathe 


To weave for thy young locks the civic wreath” — &c. 


& ending 
Blest if to my maturer years belong 
Thy stern simplicity, & nervous song — 
1177 (1121) ... I retired to a cottage at S 


Where I visitted him & found fein a decided Leveller — abusing the demo- 
crats for their hypocritical moderatism, in pretending to be willing to give 
the people equallity of privileges & rank, while, at the same time, they 
would refuse them all that the others could be valuable for — equality of 
property — or rather abolition of all property. 


r 178 (x 121) ... the gentleman, my neighbour, <*> whose garden foined on to my little 
orchard, . 

* M: Poole 

r 207-208 (x 142) To this hour I cannot find reason to approve of the first war either in tts 
commencement or Hs conduct. 


Yet when I visitted Southey & Coleridge in the spring of 1804, when C., 
it seems, was writing for the second war, S. expressly stated, & C. tacitly 
admitted that the second was only the rump, or necessary consequence of 
the first, & as the country had submitted to the first <so> they ought to be 
content with the latter. And we were content — & if the professed had been 
the real object of that war not a soul of us would have been discontented 
to this hour, No enlightened friend of Liberty or of Man could wish success 
to the boundless ambition of Napoleon, or be an advocate for him. I hated 


18 This visit to Keswick was in November 1803; see New Letters of Robert Southey 1 336. 
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him during the triumphs of his ambition with all the bitterness of principle 
& wished to see him circumscribed both at home & abroad; but bitterly do 
I repent even the little assistance I gave by my voice & pen to the hypocrites 
who pretending to war for the independence of nations sought to reduce all 
europe to abject subjection to the regal aristocracy of confederated legiti- 
macy — The Despotism of Nap, I always felt assured could be only for 
life — for his system depended on the ascendency of personal character — 
The despotism of legitimacy has its basis in old & deep rooted superstition 
— it may be eternal — or it may compell a second universal struggle — or 
the barbarous Russ may lord it over Europe & make us believe that even a 
gallic yoke would have been light. 


I do not ioe we w t this may be to the inner sense of a metaphysician, 
but to the common sense of us mere outside men this must seem something 
very like a bull — only that it has no intelligible meaning couched under the 
blundering contradiction of the language. 


1 255 (r 174) soie sp ak ee T FPS and the truth is universally placed 
In the coincidenoe of the thought with tha thing, of the representation with the object repre- 


250 (1177) This purification of the mind is effected absolute and scientific scepticism 
D hh du and C ly dede uae or I ee Ci 


r 203 (r 179) But of this the of the schools know nothing . . . because they 
Hoe and move in a crowd of and notions from which human nature has long ago 


Thesis L. 
r 264 (1180) Truth is correlative to being. . 
The coincidence of the thot with the thing is correlative to being — See 


p. 255. 
"Thesis YI. 
All truth is either mediate . .. or Immediate. . . . 
All coincidence &c — 


206 (1202) The F ts indeed no other than a mode of Memory emancipated the 
s deve Gad os. cd BID DURS db Nk enced ile a à 
will, we by the word PA I A 

How then “Fancy beget Imagination? 


Volume Two 


Mr. Wordsworth the charm of novelty to every 
and to scis a fes naga to th rafale by coute th 5 
huuc a ee EA the wonders of the world 
Ore us; ere 
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* The «general» phenomena of nature are so huddled & confounded here 
with the every day occurrences & prose intercourses of life that it is not 
possible to catch any precise or tenable notion from the words. 


roue In order to obtain adequate arte 
Hs distinguishable parts; le w drin PHOCESS of phlowphy Du De 


Se sn ET MEET 10 US e ans unity, in whioh actually oo- 
exist; and this is tha RESULT of m 


And such philosophy must the poet be complete master of — He who 
cannot reconcile separateness with unity — individuality with universality 
is no poet. 


m 7-8 (n 9) A difference of objects and contents supplies . . . d of distinction. The 
immediate s may be the communication of truths; . . . Pleasure . . . not itself the 
immediate end. [Bracketed in right margin] 

Prose. 
Juge. Wu te, een Rates s ae be the Immediate purpose. . . . exempt 
... from. avenant [Brac keted tn tight margin) 

Poetry. 
Boedo as sit snn s a oe eee ae of a work not metri 
composed; ... Would . . . superaddition of metre . . . entitle to the name of poems 
[Bracketed in margin] 

Intermediate. 


m 8 (a 6-10) If meire be superadded, all other parts must be made consonant with tt. They 
must be such, as to justify the perpetual and distinct attention to each part, which an exact 
cu m eae 


r 9-10 (u 11) a a iur aly ke ae 

com the rouge morena coloc £ and 

and from ee movement collects the rid nl cous cd carries him Mere) 
spiritus, says Petrontus Arbiter most happily. athe Re 

here preceding verb; and it is not easy to conceive more meaning condensed in 

fewer words. 5 s duck bon "should be carried” to "fewer"] 

m 10 (u 11) ... a poem of any length neither can be, or ought to be, all poetry. 


m 11-12 (u 12-13) [Line down margin from "The poet" to "intelligent whole"] The poet 

wid A T aa Het je . FUSES, er dde or 
synthetic magical power, to we exclusively name 
nation, This power, first put in action by the will and aig, an rina. vd 
their . = Ene Need coniroul x Ne rene dde E o oppe 
discordant . subordinates art to nature; . . [Underlining of “subo "p by 
six abort mokos, with query in margin] 


[Scanslon added to line in Davies quotation:] 
Bodies to /spirit /“by,, /subli/mation /strange,/ 


[Large X tn margin of last paragraph, "Finally . . . whole.”] 
ueri ed In the “Venus and Adonis," . the perfect sweetness of the 


in richness and swostness of sound, even to a excess, ... G highly 
a de ree ame nr) sense of musloal delight, 
with the power “Papaya Sela T anI 4 power of reducing multitude 
into unity of fec, ond modifying o sees of ghis ee eee 


feeling, . . . can never be learnt. 
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. diana ... where the subject is taken immediately the author's personal sensations 
and experiences, the excellence of a porticular poem is an equivocal mark, and often a 


subjects & circumstances intimately connected with the private interests of 
the Author himself: & some of the best poetry of Coleridge & of Wordsworth 
is of the same description. 


m16(m16) In “Venus and Adonis”... the utter ALOOFNESS of the poets own feelings. . . . 
P 


r 17 (m 16) PE spissa gene fia deforming passion into appetite, the trials of love 


ee 
x 19 (m 18) [Scansion added tn Sonnet 107:] 

And /Peace pro/claims /olives of /endless /age./ 

Now with the /drops /of this /most /balmy /time/ 

My /Love /looks /fresh: /and /DEATH to /me su/bscribes!/ 


Dd ... more characteristic . . podeis a en Dn CUAL SS. SO NE 
to tha circumstanoes, passion, or character, the mind. 


ru Dore being at the same tima a ound 
Fn page hgh en md e of m i 
(SEE et en language. In nets POEMS, oreatibe power, 
ond hla intellectual energy wrestle as in a war embrace. 


Each in its exoess of strength seems to threaten the extinction of the other. . . . Or like two 
rapid streams . . . with one voice. 


X sb ud 

m 22 (m 18-20) [In] the story of Lucretia . . . the same perfect dominion, often DOMI- 
NATION, over the whole world of language. . Shakspeare, no mere child of nature; no 
automation of genius . . . [all through] wih Milton as his compeer not rival. 


m 22 (m 20) [At end of Chapter XV] 

Strongly indeed must I necessarily approve and admire this chapter: — 
the doctrines of many parts of it, particularly of the last section (nay some- 
times the very illustrations & language seem as if they were but the echo of 
those I have so long & so frequently inforced in my Lectures — 

r 24-95 (x 21) And the language from “Pope's translation of Homer," to “Darwins Tem- 


ple of Nature," may, notwithstanding some illustrious exceptions, <*> 
* D Goldsmith i in particular, 


Ba Po ETAT s pi to Dente naso Ham dS d 
would be intolerable in conoersation or in prose 


l ! 3 à 
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Though alas! even our prose writings . . . trick themselves out in the soiled and over-worn 
finery of the meretricious muse. [Line down margin from “language” to "meretricious"] 


m 28-29 (m 23-24) ... the more polished poets of the 15th and 16th century. . . . the 


measures, 

. to new metres, such as have been attempted of late . . . having in their mechanism. a 
specifio overpowering tuna, to which the generous reader humours his voice and emphasis, 
with more indulgence to the author than attention to the meaning or quantity of the words; 

. . an effect not unlike that of galloping over a paved road in a German stage-wagon with- 
out 


Lada any of our writers of triple measures are free from this faulty 
arbitrary mechanism. Moore is full of it — Campbel infected with it, Beatie 
not free from it. — Burns's Chevalier's Lament (that gem of the first water 
without flaw or blemish) is almost the only complete exception I have met 
with. Southey gives us plenty of the German Waggon in his new old meas- 
ures (his Sapphics & his Dactylics) — In Thaliba & Kehama his wheels are 
frequently light enough & his springs sufficiently elastic; but he carries us 
thro roads so soft & so unequal that we are frequently slough’d up to the 
axle, & thrown fairly out by the jerk. 

On the contrary, our alder bards . . ia e for ta san ea ork ir à 


by countless modifications, and subile of sound in the oommon metres of their country 
X | ! 1 See W. Browne 


u 34 (n 38) The language of Milton as much the lan 
This part of the contents is forgotten in Buche nr 


pM “. . . the intermixiure of tongues and of artificial phrases debasing THEIR 
style." 


41-42 (m 33) esse nr 
IDEAL, hat... 9 . must be REPRE SENT. Joost eben aii 


Mn ae ip S 5 itm. 
tha individual. The chief differences are, pubis ke OHO dab A 
uppermost in the consciousness; in poetry the individual in which the truth ts olothed. 
... the elder dramatists of England and France. ... They wished to transport the mind to a 
senso of ti possible greaines, and to implant, the germs of that grecinst, during the tem- 

oblivion of the worthles “thing we are,” . down entire footnote efter start 
af underlining] 


m 43 (x 34) Take “MICHAEL” for instance: [line down margin from] 


Hence he had learnt the meaning of all winds, 
[to] 
Amid the beart of many thousand mists, 


m 44-45(n 35) ...the “Idiot Boy," . . . the two following charges . . . the only plausible 
objections, . . . to that fine poem. <*> 
* In which I can find nothing that is poetical — To me it is perfect drivel- 


ling — 
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The one... not s dr ren es of ORDINARY 

modd Mie `, The other is, that idiocy of the B acs age Bd 

fo ee or a aa ean ie thes “ental mod rather a 
6, an 

prins gie nid dria 


I am one of these generul readers. 


u 45 (x 36) ... ina lyric poem it is not possible to imitate truly a dull and garrulous 
discourser, without . ee aad, 


ty. 
What would M: C. say to the “story[”] that will make you die with laugh- 
ing in Foot’s Farce. 


m 46-47 (u 37-38) [In “The Thorn] the vdd en abla pre 
narrator... are f many unprejudiced unsophisticated s GS SEN; 
sinkings from Vut RU O a Son had on intr them, . 

[In the quoted passages, Thelwall underlines:] 


Á pang of dismay 
Into her was sent; 


I am amused with these concessions. Some years ago, when C. & I had 
much talk about this poem in particular I could not wring from him any 
accordance with me upon the subject. The thorn was then an object of 


unqualified panegyric with him. 


u 49-50 (u 38-39) To this I that a rustio's language, purified from all provincialism 
od gonna, ond so for revonnrucied m to bo mat oe n ee decal 


ee eee ui oe Rd other man of comon-sense, . . 
a sors ah tho rro ha av fever ond more indiscriminata . T ee 
are caluab S gists men. Gh a to the of in-duoelling LAW, 
which is the trus BEING of things, the sole solution of their of existence, . 
u 51 (x 40) ... imitation and remembrance . . . the most 
el de da eue 


This is a doctrine I remember to have illustrated in my boyhood as it were, 
when contending with my relation (the late M' S.) for the advantages which 
even the mere trading classes had derived from studious men & men of 
genius, Ld. Bacon in particular — who like the sun in a cloudy day diffused 
a general light & warmth thro the atmosphere whose influence was per- 
ceived & felt even by those persons & in those parts which were precluded 
from the sight of his immediate beams — 
habitual phrases, ond oihar blank conan, which on onjumishad or confused cideretanding 


5 


at short interoals, in order to hold of his which ls still 
K ne eo lus dede Bai Hé il 


n 60-61 (u 45) "... [No] ESSENTIAL DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE LANGUAGE 
OF PROSE AND METRICAL COMPOSITION." Such ts Mr. Wordsworth’s assertion. Now 
«written > itself, at least, in all argumentative and consecutive works differs, and 
ought to <*> from the language of conversation; 

* True: but not in familiar or conversationlike composition 
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even as * reading ought to differ from talkin 

cee ede "Who child eme toner the sent s: . hís tones 

Reading (generally speaking) must differ from talking; because we talk 19 
with a communicant feeling, we read with a recipient feeling — that is to 
say with the sensation not of a speaker but a hearer — But the more we can 
obviate this difference the better our reading at any rate this is no justifi- 
cation whatever of those unnatural tones which M: C. is so angry with 
teachers (some teachers — for there are others who teach more tones than 
the[y] object against) for attempting to remove. The very rhythmus of C's 
poetry is frequently contaminated by his own abominable singsong drawl 
of delivery. In recitation at any rate, a man should pronounce (the subject 
& the mode of treating it considered) as he would speak. He should have 
made the composition (passion sentiment & character) his own; & deliver it 
as from himself — unless indeed when he quotes for the purpose of shewing 
his admiration of the passage itself when a sort of emphasis & tone of admira- 
tion may properly be superadded. 


19 First written speaking and speak. 


m 63 (m 47) Thus too, without any tautology we contend for the EXISTENCE of the 
Supreme Being; that is, for a reality correspondent to to the idea. 
M: C. seems to have received some new light upon the signification of the 


syllable ex, since he talked to me at Keswick of his design of writing an 
elaborate demonstration of the truth of Christian revelation which should 
commence with a denial of the existence of god. 

64 48) Mr. Wordsworth [ “tha of the Interesting of the best 
s ail tee Go wen tee aae a d oS OU EE. 


* 8 © e © © * 9 
© + # © © © s o 


ro €] 4 t$ t9 9 $9 


I fruitless mourn to him that cennot hear, «1» 
* prose — "These eyes require a different object." 








1 “The imperfect joys expire in my breast." 

|i "I mourn fruitlessly — 
m 66 (u 50) Eat tee ee T el s snn E s nis 
exottement, so the metre itself should be aocompanied by the natural language of excitement. 


s E margin] 


an that as these elements are formed into metre ARTIFICIALLY, by a VOLUNTARY 
tha design 


design and for the purpose of blending DELIGHT with emotion, 20 the traces 
e present VOLITION should . . discernible. [Beside "VOLITION":] 


q 
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u 84 (163) ...lines... unrecognizable as verse, . . . [Footnote: C. finds only two instances 
in Wordsworth.] 


Passages equally prosaic & which the rhyme itself will not redeem are to 
be found in the Idiot Boy. 


m 85 (u 70) ... GARVE ... on GELLERT. . . . “The talent, that is required in order to 
make 


find 
Milton!!! 


. . . verses in which every thing was expressed, just as one would wish to talk, and yet all dig- 
ndfied, attractive, and interesting; and all at the same time perfectly correct as to measure 
of the syllables and the rhyme. [“verses . . . same” bracketed in margin] 

L 1^] 


m 96 (m 71) ...the Poems of COTTON ... some admirable specimens of this style. 


mr 97 (w 71) Coe uu qu. ri. n e 
or measure, or the purpose . 
Correct discrimination eic beloved for the noun or adjective, lov'd 


for the verb — To be belov'd — my own beloved. 


n 104 (u 77) ...Mr. Wordsworth's style... . The praise of uniform adherence to genuine, 
logical English is undoubtedly his; nay, laying the main emphasis on the word RM 
I will dare add that, of all contemporary poets, tt is HIS ALONE. For in a less absolute sense 
. . . include MR. BOWLES, LORD BYRON, and . . . MR. SOUTHEY, the exceptions in 
their works being so few and unimportant. 

Surely not few or unimportant in Byron. But Ld. Byron gave Coleridge 


£100. 


... our illusirious Laureate. [The line drawn under "illustrious" is carefully struck through] 
| ? 


r 105 (n 77) D MCI HOT MUN 
appears to me of all others the most INDIVIDUALIZED and characteristic. 
| | 


m 132 (m 95-06) ... the SUPPOSED characteristics of Mr. Wordsworth's poetry. 
Le. affected peculiarities — 


. . . Gre as little the REAL characteristics of his poetry at large, as of his genius and the con- 
sion of his mind. 
vos "riti y small number of poems, he chose to try an experiment; and this experi- 
suppose to have failed. 


1134 (107) The first... defect... the INCONSTANCY of tha STYLE. Under this name I 
refer to the sudden and unprepared transitions from lines or sentences of of peouliar feliotty . 
s ee ee os [The line drawn under “undistinguished” 
is carefully stru 

Q 
He sinks too often and too abruptly to that style, . . . 


m 139-140 (x 101) There is, I should say, not seldom a MATTER-OF-FACTNESS in cer- 
PAT a laborious minuteness and fidelity . . the insertion of aocidental ctroum- 
stances . EIU desinis bE asr GDI Hho reba P ate 
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in real life. . . . To this ACCIDENTALLY, I object, as contravening the essence of poetry 
. . . the most intense, weighty and philosophical product of human art... . 

m 141 (m 102) DAVENANT ..."... TRUTH, NARRATIVE AND PAST IS THE IDOL 
OF 


HISTORIANS ... AND TRUTH OPERATIVE, AND ... ALIVE, IS THE MISTRESS 
OF POETS . . . IN REASON.” [Bracketed in margin] 


m 150-160 (x 115) ... ths moral and intellectual importance of habituating ourselves to a 
strict accuracy of expression. 
m 162 (x 116-117) On some future occasion . . . I shall attempt to prove the close conneo- 
tion between veracity and habits of mental accuracy; the . . . preclusion of fanaticism, which 
masters tha feelings more by indistinct watoh-words; . . . 
m 164 (m 118) The... excellence of Mr. W's works . . . . just and original reflection. . . . 
O gentle Reader! you would find 
A tale in every thing." <*> 
* Thus to reflections sober train 
Each plant a useful lesson gives — 
A moralizer on the plain 


Each turf & lowly blossom lives. Thelwall’s (early) Poems. 


m 165 (r 118-119) ... the six beautiful quatrains, 134. 
In what sense are these called quatrainsP — Merely because there are 


four lines in a stanza? This is no accepted sense of the word; & by no mode 
of calculation can each of the successive lines be considered as quatrains — 
[For 'Thelwalls scansion of all six stanzas, see illustration on page 91.] 


u 166 (m 119) Samuel Daniel, whose diction . . . as long as our language shall last, will be 
to far the language of the to-day and for ever, as that it is more intelligible to us, than the 
fashions of our own particular age. 


1 Like a green reflected calm and lake, the 
Lan si ora n bait uiu air gu caisse à 
polish on a pebble, genius. . . . 

The similies of Coleridge are frequently much more luminous & logical 


than his arguments — 


m 172 (x 124) But in imaginatives power, he stands nearest of all modern writers to Shake. 
and Milton; . . . 


spear 
In main matter or substance — in subject & in manner Wordsworth is 


original but in detached parts & individual passages, he is frequently a bor- 
rower — a paraphrast rather than an imitator. 


u 179—180 (m 199) ... these criticos ... "men of palsied imaginations, in whose minds all 

healthy action is languid. . . ." I myself heard the commander . . . of this unmanly warfare make 

a boast of his private admiration of Wordsworth's . . . BUT a Review, Im order to be a 

saleable article, must be PERSONAL, SHARP, POINTED: ... [Line down margin] . .. 

I once heard a clergyman in boots and buckskin avow, that ha would cheat his own father 
- IN A HORSE. 


rr 180 (r 130) [Footnote] ... bookseller... would not have a work of his .. . for he is 
spoken but slightly of, or not at all in the Quarterly Beciew. . . . 
The laurel-honouring Laureate’s Q” Review!!! 
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nu 181 (x 130) More indiscriminate than mine their admiration may be: deeper and more 
sincere tt can not be. 


At fl 


r 196 (x 141) [Footnote scanned:] It be/hoves me to /side with my /friends /but/ only 
as /far as the /gods/ > 


A c ae udo due um NN ene UNE n - 


cal as it d. f the involution of the untversal 
e Pe . required o poet an 
] lI 
165 
or in a still higher strain the six beeuitiful qua- 


trains, page 134. 
£ “ Thus fares ane a \ 
u s hecha And yet yet thd wiser] mind | 
afen rahe .  Moarmejem|for sr ageakes niray | 

"aint — Thaswrhat i ves behind. | V. 

l * lecon x 
Vie ae The\Blackbird fn thelgammex|trees,| | 
Leere fo  The\Lark{ upon the hill, | 

pave d Le loose thoi caroislwhen they plesse] | 
ate ey ie Ard quiet [when the will. l` 


POE alicia 7 
7 o we ard pressed NM Ul 
: I ^. "cu no P os 
Ln gd dare ea o 


ns Se : 


— | The beard that were hislown, | 
— it isthdman offmirth,( À | 


ssi biet T ue 
An I cough bljoved."l 


Thelwall’s scansion of stanzas from Wordsworth's "The Foun- 
tain” In Biographia Literaria 11 165. (See preceding page.) 
New York University Library 


nad be ¿mua LEN 
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. in geometry it is the universal truth itself, which is up in the consciousness, in 

indtvidual form in which Truth is cloathed. . elder dramatists . . . , neither 

i daga. . to make us laugh by wry faces, accidents of jargon, slang phrases for 
mechanic occupations. . 


Ben Jonson i is surely an exception 


wished to transport the mind . . . suspending our individual recollections and lulling them 
amid the musio of nobler thoughts. 


u 298 (ux 182-163) Dfefendant]. Ol our good friends . . . tender-hearted.) [Line down 
margin] 


D. They give away a great deal... than what is acted. [Line down margin] 


u 230 (m 163-164) D. He makes all those precise moralisis . . . abjeot , iraitors, 
and hard-hearied otllains; ond your men of spirit, who take their girl their glass wtth 
equal freedom, prove the trug men of honour. . 


m 230-231 (x 163-164) Plaintif]. .. . For the whole system of your drama is a moral and 
intellectual JACOBINISM. ... For the whole secret of dramatic Poy cue with n 


a 238 (xu 169) [Klopstock] talked. . . . His enunciation was not in tha least affected by the 
entire want of his upper teeth. 


M: C. should have said apparently. How complete soever his enunciation 
might appear without, it would nevertheless have been still more finished 
& agreeable with upper teeth. It might however very easily be better with- 
out any teeth at all than M* C's with a mouthfull — 

m 239-240 (u 170) ... his definition and notion of harmonious verse, that it consisted (the 


E lish fambio blank verse above all) in. . pistons tine ending e pedo uius. Asas 
line beside] He spoke with great indignation , . not to be found tn the 


This universal ignorance of considering the english heroic as parer can 
only have originated in that total neglect of analysis which has <occasioned> 
our critics to this day never to have defined what it is in «the» nature of 
the thing that constitutes a foot, or even to fix in their minds any discrimina- 
tive impressions of the descriminations of poise & quantity. 

x 941 (31171) He told us, that his first ode was fifty years older than his last. 


m 249 (n 172) [Footnote] I... find, that on the average three lines English will express 
four German. 


m 248 (x 175) . De eee Pe 
fessor who is not, either a Kanteen; or a disciple of Fichte . 


Who published a work on the Kantean philosuphy while he was in Eng- 
land Which I have m my library, & attempted to establish a Kantean school 
or society here, of which I was a member, & in which I held several dispu- ` 
tations with htm on the principles of that professor. P.S. In the shadowy 
recollections of past times I have jumbled names — It was Knitch not 
Fichte — to whom the facts in the above note have referrence — 
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m 251 (1178) ... Pope... Dryden. ... whether the rhyme of Pope were not more exact. 

The number, or proportion of bad rhymes is much greater in Pope than 
in Dryden — but they are never so bad as several that occur in the latter — 
un 258-259 (x 183) Now we bava Daly Aa Re he nain ne ret 


Ml ass ee ol eai poetio only on account eM pum and might as appro- 
priately uo dou ka SON for poetry. 


VR Sas aa Pere cre eae qune nente OS SN 
IX 


and with . . . the minute detail, the morbid consciousness of i ace modo mia Teu 10 e 
whole fuz ond refus of the mind, in short the solf-invokuiion and dreamlike oontinuity of 
[Line down margin] 


rr 260 (r 184) For tf we would charitably consent to forget the comio humour, the wit, the 
felictties of style, in other words, ALL the poetry, and nine-tenths of all the genius of Becu- 
mont and Fletcher, that which would remain becomes a Kotxebua. 


x 262 (x 186) That tive ba in instance be SYSTEMATI- 
a8 wa speculative opinions can scarcely in any 

What is the meaning of realizing opinions? 
SMS paien The ideal consists in the happy balance of the generio with the individual. 


u 204 (1187) ...a set of figures which were MERE abstractions, like those of Cipriant. . . . 
P 


I grant that idealism is carried rather too far sometimes in the figures of 
Cipriani: but there is a charm a sa(n»ctifying delicacy of taste about them 
that makes nakedness itself more modest than the envelopements of drapery 
— Beauty completely disrobed by his pencil exhibits the naked innocence 
of Paradise: how different from the licencious half-nudity of fashion. 


rr 265-268 (u 188) For the heroio disinteresiedness, to S nn s 
dp i be Oise el oi Go lon aman ns nade are 


n 271-272 (u 192-193) Eighteen years ago I observed, that the whole secret of the modern 
jacobinical drama, (which, and not the German, is its appropriate designation,). . . . 
Nothing betrays the destitution of principle more completely than the 


sophistical use of really unmeaning, but yet popular cant nick names. Thus 
Jacobin (a term of no definable signification, but conjuring up in the minds 
of alarmist & zealous royalists every emotion that belongs to the hatred of 
all crimes & enormities) is used by the consistent M* C. in such way as to 
be apparently applicable to all reformers & incliners to republicanism — in 
short to all who are dissatisfied with the established systems of legitimate 
despotism: & then everything that is immoral & detestable in [the] arts 
literature manners & habits (by whatsoever class introduced, or by what- 
ever classes countenanced & patronised) is to be called Jacobinical also; & 
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the logical conclusion is expected to follow that everything immoral & detest- 
able is concentrated & personified in the said reformers &c. — He does not 
call those from whom he has deserted "spawn of Hell" — He only endeav- 
ours to lead the minds of his readers to think (or at least to feel) of them 
as such. The reflections (so far as they are critical merely,) on the German- 
ised or modern melodramatised & farcicalized Drama, are very just, but 
what this abominable perversion of taste & morality has to do with Jacobin- 
ism, or what connection it has with those upon whom he is so assistant in 
affixing or in confirming that odious appellation, it would puzzle the Theban 
to discover. 


n 285 (u 202) I want words to describe . . . the fourth act. . . . The shocking spirit of 
facobinism seemed no longer confined to politics. 


u 300-301 (x 212) Aye, here now! (exclaimed the Critic) bere comes Coleridge's META- 
HYSICS! 


P 
* er silky Methyl and what aro they? . Know thyself: and so shalt thou 
know God 


But can it ‘always be said of M* C's metaphysics that they have a tendency 
to help us to know ourselves? The jargon of mysticism is not metaphysics — 
Nor can the fantastic ramblings of incoherent QOEM render intelligible 
the hidden mysteries of our being. 


coe ee Se ect E a a . the epe- 
rience, that he NEEDS 


something, joined with the strong F the Redemption 
ind Mie nopi ki gi in Betiere ENT heaped MEL EIS a s 
FOUNDATION of the spiritual E 


To him, therefore who jud no such sense, feeling, experience & fore- 
tokening, in truth no foundation at all. Now to some cold reasoners these 
inward feelings & longings may appear but very ambiguous arguments — "I 
feel a sudden pain across my breast," says K. Arthur in Tom Thumb, "nor 
can I say if this proceeds from Love, or only the wind collic." M" C's meta- 
physics perhaps might have solved the difficulty & put an end to the mon- 
arch's scepticism. As for the latter half of this p[age] if it be not the rant & 
cant of the conventicle, what is it? 

m 305 (m 216) ...no man can refuse or neglect to make the experiment without guilt. 

What experim'? 


x 305-306 (u 218) In order to an efficient belief in Christianity, a man must have been a 
Christian, and this is the seeming argumentum in círculo, incident to all spiritual Truths. . . . 


That is — no man can believe in Xtianity, till he has believed in itll! 


Tempestuous Major: The Canadian Don Quixote 


By Davi» BEASLEY 
Economics Division 


PART II, CONCLUSION 


Richardson still fostered his particular pantheistic philosophy — that the 
divinity of God is in every man in the measure to which he asserts his individ- 
uality. Strong individuals like Wacousta, the Monk Knight, and Westbrook 
were superior in mind and soul to the hypocrites about them because the 
hypocrites blunted their spiritual development by falsifying their natures. 
Love alone was God's great gift, and through it man could attain the highest 
point of his individuality and spirituality. By chance there was a preacher, 
the Reverend William Augustus Muhlenberg, whose philosophy was similar 
to Richardson's and whose newly built Church of the Holy Communion 
Richardson attended. This tall, handsome, silver-haired man from a famous 
family could have had a lucrative post in the Episcopalian church, but he 
envisioned an "Evangelical Catholicism" proclaiming the universality of 
christianity through all time. 

Opposed to church doctrines which were divisive, Mublenberg taught an 
active personal love. His church, which still stands on the corner of Sixth 
Avenue and 20th Street, served the poor from the alleys of low wooden tene- 
ments called "Horne's buildings" south of 20th Street, and many of the rich 
who came from lower Manhattan. The church's stained glass windows were 
among the finest in America, and its boys’ choir was the first in the country. 
Richardson, who admired simplicity and platnness in churches, would have 
liked the open, uncushioned benches. And he would have admired Muhlen- 
berg's stand for the liberation of women (Muhlenberg began the first order of 
Episcopalian nuns, who helped him in social work). Whether Muhlenberg 
would have agreed with Richardson that passion was "the most exquisite 
proof” of God's boundless love, his pantheistic christianity was in surprising 
agreement with the theme of The Monk Knight of St. John. 

Both Hardscrabble and Wau-nan-gee spring from this pantheism to a 
greater degree than the earlier novels. The spirit of the American wilderness 
dominates them, seeming to give birth to the human characters who appear 
on the shores of its rivers and in its clearings. A long passage describing the 
cou rouge ducks in chapter 3 of Hardscrabble is an example of the rare beauty 
engendered by Richardson’s pantheism. Hardscrabble introduces the per- 
sonages in Fort Dearborne, all based on the actual people (except for Maria 


[951 
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Ronayne), and sets the stage for a seige by the Indians. Wau-nan-gee relates 
the trickery by the Indians and the massacre of the Americans in which a 
strong man, Captain Wells, and his troop of faithful Indians are also slaugh- 
tered. At the close of Hardscrabble Maria is married to a young Lieutenant 
while Wau-nan-gee watches with deep affection. In Wau-nan-gee the Lieu- 
tenant is killed in the massacre and Wau-nan-gee rescues Maria. The third 
book of the trilogy was to relate the escape of Maria and Wau-nan-gee 
through the wilderness to the protection of a British fort. At the close of 
Wau-nan-gee Richardson wrote: 


.… and whether the third, on a different topic than that of war, and which, 
as we bave just observed, is not necessary to the others, ever finds em- 
bodiment in the glowing language and thought of Nature, nursed and 
strengthened in Nature's solitude, will much on the interest with 
which its predecessors shall have been recei 


The book was not published and no manuscript has been found, but it was 
probably written and this last paragraph tacked on to the newspaper serial- 
ization of Wau-nan-gee to create interest in it. Richardson would have begun 
it when inspired by the theme of the trilogy in 1849. He must have completed 
Hardscrabble and Wau-nan-gee before leaving Montreal, and perhaps wrote 
the first draft of the third book, which he could have completed in the New 
York winter of 1849/50. 

The expenditure of such great creative energy in a short span was telling 
upon him by the autumn of 1851. Griswold promised to back him in a pub- 
lishing venture: a booklet in defense of Lola Montes who was planning to 
come to America. The idea was promising. Foster had set the example by 
successfully publishing Memoir of Jenny Lind the previous year. Lola Montes 
was front page news since the revolution in Bavaria. Though the American 
press was violently hostile and branded her as a prostitute, Richardson ad- 
mired her spirit and resourcefulness; it was an opportunity for the lone knight 
to ride to a damsel’s distress. The popularity of the subject would ensure the 
book’s fmancial success. 

Entitled Lola Montes; or, A Reply to the “Private History and Memotrs” of 
That Celebrated Lady, Recently Published by the Marquis Papon, Formerly 
Secretary to the King of Bavaria, and for a Period the Professed Friend and 
Attendant of the Countess of Lansfeldt, this small book was printed anony- 
mously at Richardson’s expense in December and sold at all booksellers. 
Taking his theme from Papon’s mean little book replete with private letters 
between Ludwig of Bavaria, a very old man, and the young impelling Lola, 
Richardson belittles Papon as a typical philistine courtier ready to turn any 
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situation to his advantage; and he defends Lola's right to be a courtesan, 
naming several that he knew in his youth who were celebrated rather than 
scorned by society. Quoting passages from the book and newspaper accounts 
of Lola he slows his argument, in fact, belabors it, for it is of small conse- 
quence to begin with, but his scorn for Papon is amusing, and the few refer- 
ences to himself are — as always — interesting. The opening paragraph 
illustrates his mood at the time: "That this world is made up of villany, hy- 
pocrisy, and selfishness, none but the simple can doubt. The experience of 
each day proves it, and the further we advance in the path of what the world 
terms civilization, the more apparent does it become." 

Richardson must have sunk his capital into the publication of his Reply 
as he sold Wau-nan-gee cheaply for publication in book form in December 
to H. Long and Brothers, publishers similar to Dewitt and Davenport.** 
Although widely known in Europe, Papon's Memoir was not translated into 
English; moreover, a New York magazine serialized "Memoires of Lola 
Montes” written by Lola herself. Thus Richardson’s Reply sold badly. If his 
name had appeared on it, sales might have been better, but the ambiguous 
Griswold who had helped him finance it probably insisted that it appear 
anonymously. Disappointed in his own lack of creative ability, Griswold won 
a strange satisfaction from negating or usurping the personality of truly crea- 
tive writers.** The critic left for Philadelphia in the autumn. Richardson saw 
him again in New York in February 1852 when Griswold was organizing the 
Cooper Memorial meeting in honor of the author who had died several 
months previously. Griswold was very busy and likely had little time to 
become interested in Richardson's plight. 

In mid-February, however, someone was concerned. A letter signed "Abor- 
igine" was printed in a New York newspaper and reprinted by other news- 
papers and periodicals; it was headlined “Who Killed Tecumseh” and told 
of Major Richardson’s connection with Tecumseh in the 1812 War and his 
knowledge of the circumstances surrounding the Chiefs death. A subtle 
way of advertising, it would only have been printed as it was without charge 
by those journal editors who knew the author of the letter personally. It 
called Richardson “perhaps the only man now living who knew well the 
unfortunate Chief” and continued: 


44 We can surmise that Richardson watched his publishers profit from the sale of his books 
and decided to risk making a profit on ane of them. Unfortunately he chose Lola Montes for the 
experiment. 


45 Griswold's relationship with the young author Horace Binney Wallace is a case in point. 
48 Courier and Enquirer (New York, Feb 12P 1858), 
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It Is said that Major Richardson, by the earnest solicitation of many of 
our citizens, and military men in particular, will deliver a lecture at an 
early day, on the character and death of Tecumseh. ... A lecture on no 
Dee salle coal scares word the usu, im dic socis History oe 
our country more thrilling interest. An impartial essay by an officer then 
in arms against us, and made prisoner with the entire British force in 
that battle, by the gallantry of our arms, cannot but be interesting to all. 
The literary reputation as author of that celebrated novel, Wacousta, 
would of itself ensure a full attendance. Let the lecture be given in Tripler 
Hall: 


Griswold may have written the letter; if so, it was the last thing he could do 
for the knight whose paper on Tecumseh he had not published. Since there 
was no report of a lecture being given, it appears that the demand was not 
great enough. After all, Tripler Hall seated five thousand people. 

That Richardson was still with the Sachem newspaper is doubtful. He 
was known as a Britisher rather than a native American; the brothers of the 
patriotic order controlling the newspaper may have advised that he be dis- 
missed. At any rate by summer the Order discovered to its horror that most 
of the editorial staff was British and closed the paper down. It then began 
another paper, The True American, with staff to match. 

The market glutted with his works, the journalistic competition fierce, and 
with no other means of making an income, Richardson had to depend on the 
sale of Lola Montes; or, A Reply to keep alive. He made the rounds of the 
booksellers in hopes of collecting a bit here and there from copies sold, but 
the book was doing badly. He visited some editors of newspapers and peri- 
odicals asking them to advertise it, but, after reading it, none did. 'The editor 
of one newspaper, Pick, whose whimsicality and common sense made it ex- 
tremely popular, reported that the Major called at his office with the book: 
*. .. he was quite sanguine that he should realize a great many thousands of 
dollars, if not more," but this editor, one of Lola's few supporters, felt that 
“it was a defence (over the left) as it replied to a hundred matters, that Lola, 
nor any [person] transpired ever heard or dreamed of having been made." ** 

Richardson may have been hoping to find an ally in Lola. When she arrived 
in the States in December at the time the book appeared in print, he gave it 
to the editor of Pick for him to draw to her attention. Lola was having a diffi- 
cult time alone, and her future was too uncertain for her to accept aid from 
a romance-minded chevalier who might hamper her progress in a utilitarian 
America. In January she was ejected from a boarding house on Washington 


47 Evening Day Book (New York, Feb 13 1852). 
48 The Pick 1: No 14 (New York, May 22 1852). 
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Square, the low point of her career (or was it dancing to a theatre audience 
of five ladies and one small girl that month), but she quickly climbed back 
through a tour of sensational appearances in American cities, and five months 
later in New York drew an audience of over three thousand. Richardson’s 
gallant offer of protection was misplaced — as if fate had cast him tn a final 
Don Quixote posture. 

Richardson was not alone in his poverty. Two-thirds of the literary men, 
like Richardson, were not listed in the city directory, in fact had no fixed 
living quarters; they drifted about principally as tenants-at-pleasure in board- 
ing houses, or chance lodgers at third-rate hotels. Richardson, who enjoyed 
reading the Pick newspaper, would have seen an item in May 1 issue on “The 
Literary Hack” and had dire forebodings of his future: 


Where the hack dines or sleeps, very few persons can tell; he is supposed, 
however, to pick up a portion of his sustenance at the “free lunches,” and 


has been occasi surprised snoring in a lofty in some retired 
portion of the city. purse is penury impersonified and cotton, and it 
E The latter end of the literary 
hack is involved in protound mystery; he seems to gradually dissipate into 
the grave, but no one has ever witnessed his death, and his m remains 
rest in the grave, untombstoned and unknown. 


` Perhaps his last piece of writing was a short foreword to Wau-nan-gee 
dated March 30 in which he recalled the heroines of the Chicago massacre 
whom he had seen as a youth. To their courage and sufferings he inscribed 
the book. Here he expressed an attitude about writing as idealistic as when 
he began to write thirty years before: 


an author may gladly avail himself of the occasion to show that no common 


interest influenced the tracings of his — not the mere desire to make 
a book, but to establish on a high estal, and to circulate through the 
most attractive and popular medium, the merits of those whose and 


sufferings have inspired him with the generous spirit of eulogistic com- 
ment. 


It was his last claim for his work to be judged as art; sadly, this novel was 
advertised with a flood of recent cheap publications, and from this moment, 
Richardson was typed as a maker of potboilers (a convenient way for the. 
bourgeoisie to disparage and ignore The Monk Knight of St. John). 


49 In this listen to Daniel Webster as chairman of the James Fentmore 

Memorial meeting to the assembled literati at Metropolitan Hall on Feb 25 1852. Richard- 
son in the audience, most of whom knew of his admiration for Cooper which 
he mentioned in his preface to the 1851 edition of Wacousta: “I should not bé here tonight, 
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Wau-nan-gee appeared in the first week in May. In this week fine weather 
had returned after a cold spell. Pedestrians sank to their ankles in the juicy 
black mud of the main streets. Richardson was met in a bookstore by a little 
girl belonging to Pick's establishment. According to the editor of Pick: 


The Major was accompanied by "Hector," his favorite Newfoundland, 
and he observed, in a very melancholy tone, to the little girl, who was 
caressing the dog: “Ah! my poor Hector, we must part or starve,” and we 
have heard that he was obliged to sell Hector to get food for himself. 


Although his friends knew that his fortunes were at a low ebb, none had 
guessed they were that low. 

Richardson died penniless on May 12 1852, of erysipilas, a poisoning 
brought about by undernourishment. Nicknamed $t Anthony's Fire, it is 
accompanied by a burning fever causing a painful death, as if one were con- 
sumed in flames. Some of his friends contributed to his funeral expenses. 

He was buried on Saturday the 14th from the Church of the Holy Com- 
munion, but no tombstone marked his grave. À search for it was made in vain 
in 1900; an extensive enquiry at present brought no better result. City death 
records reveal that his body was removed from the city limits, but do not 
specify to “potters fields." The Church of the Holy Communion arranged to 
bury its poor parishioners in unmarked graves in Flushing about 1852. Un- 
fortunately the records for this small area of what is now a gigantic cemetery 
ground were burnt. 

The obituaries were merely announcements of the funeral, except for 
Pick's which was compassionate and fatalistic: “Such is the fate of genius.” *! 
In this obituary is found one of the rare personal descriptions of Richardson, 
which seems to have remained as true for those few literary scholars who 
have chanced on his works as for those of his contemporaries who barely 
knew him: *The Major was a queer fish in some respects, and a very eccentric 


Christian." 
Afterword 
Some attempt should be made to explain why the first novelist of a nation 
should be unknown to the citizens of that nation. À handful of scholars know 











character of his productions there was anything to be found calculated to undermine the prin- 
ciples of our faith, or debauch the morality of the country. Nothing of genius or talent 
can atone for an of this kind to the rising generation of the community" Memorial of James 
Fenimore Cooper (New York: Putnam 1852). 


90 Ths Pick 1: No 14 (New York, May 22 1852). 
5 Ibid. 
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some of his works, but the entries about him in biographical dictionaries 
leave the immediate impression upon the curious that he was an unsavoury, 
dishonest character whose writings rose no higher than that of a scribbler 
of potboilers. The Dictionary of National Biography even lists his dates of 
birth and death incorrectly, though in no biographical dictionary is the fact 
of his death in poverty omitted (as if to imply that he deserved this squalid 
end). 

The harrassment and vilification which followed Richardson during his 
life pursued his name after his death. The Reformers never forgave Richard- 
son his part in forming an opposition. Hincks and Daly went on to Governor- 
ships and Knighthoods,* yet in spite of their honors they would not forget 
the man whose background and breeding provoked their envy and whose 
intelligence and perserverance, whose extraordinary talent, showed him su- 
perior to them and their designs against him. His novels were reprinted 
every few years, and Wacousta went through numerous editions before those 
gentlemen died. The historian of the Canadian Reformers, J. C. Dent, wrote 
in 1881 that Richardson's novels were wooden and added: “it is difficult to 
understand how any writer possessed of true critical sagacity could have 
found anything in them to admire." ** 

The Monk Knight of St. John was the unforgivable sin. By attacking the 
Establishment in the novel, Richardson gave critics the easy task of belittling 
him while posing as watchdogs for society. Dent is a case in point: 


As for "The Monk Knight of St. John” it is simply beneath criticism, 
whether regarded from a moral or a literary point of view. The author 
had no faculty for drawing character, and he had knocked about in 
barrack-rooms so long that he seemed to have lost all perception of the 
eternal fitness of things."* 


Richardson expected that the novel would not be understood for another 
century though he would not have been surprised to read the condemnation 
of a Canadian critic in 1951: “Here every kind of sexual aberration is dis- 


83 Francis Hincks and Dominick Daly, politicians In Canada, were enemies to Richardson. 
Hincks became Prime Minister of 1851-1854, Governor of Barbados 1855—62, and 


emt positio 
any sh become vacant.” Eventually was made Governor of Ti 1851-54, Lieut 
Governor of Prince Edward Island 1854-57, and Governor of South A 1860-68. 


88 John Charles Dent The Last Forty Years; Canada since the Union of 1841 (Toronto: George 
Virtue 1881) 2:574. 


% Ibid. 
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played, not with the clinical seriousness or the Rabelaisian humour which 
might make it palatable, but with a kind of sly, lascivious, lip-licking dirtiness 
which makes one suspect that Richardson’s brain was affected when he wrote 
the book.” 5 

The work of the writers of the twentieth century from Henry Miller 
through William Burroughs, which came in full force to America in the 
1960s, reveals by comparison how contemporary Richardson's ideas are. His 
writing is as fresh and exciting as when first published. Rather than belittling 
his fiction it would serve critics to recognize his influence on American real- 
ism, in the Western novel in particular, and his attempts to define the Cana- 
dian image. Rather than call his non-fiction unreliable, it would serve us well 
to introduce his War of 1812 into the grade schools at long last, and reprint 
Eight Years in Canada for its value in illuminating a little-known part of 
our past. i 

The accepted version of Richardson’s character, that of a quarrelsome liar, 
which was manufactured by his enemies with apparent success, had its 
counterpart in local gossip. An elderly resident of Niagara-on-the-Lake told 
the author of this work that she remembered as a small girl that her cousin, 
who was Charles Richardson’s youngest daughter, burnt a packet of docu- 
ments which referred to Richardson, rather than let other generations see 
them. When asked about him, she replied curtly: “He was one of the family 
but we'll let the dead past bury the dead." 

The last of the family, Harvey McGregor Richardson, grandson of one of 
Richardson's half brothers, turned up in 1953 at the age of eighty-eight with 
a houseboat which he moored in the Detroit river at Windsor. He in his 
poverty believed that a trunkful of first editions of Wacousta existed some- 
where in Windsor which would be worth a small fortune. During a spell of 
very cold weather that year the stove in his houseboat blew up and he died 
in the flames. The curse of Wacousta was merciless to the end. 


55 Desmond Pacoy Creatios Writing in Canada (Toronto: Ryerson Press 1952) 28. 
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A Check List of Richardson's Works 
1825 
Confessions of Julia Johnstone; or, Portraits from High Life (written by herself) 
in contradiction to the fables of Hariette Wilson, with a portrait of the author. 
London, W. Benbow 1825 
My surmise that Richardson wrote this is explained in Chapter 5 of my biography of Richard- 


son 


1826-1827 
“A Canadian Campaign, by a British Office" New Monthly Magazine 17 Pt 2 
(1826) 541—548; 19 Pt 1 (1827) 162-170, 248-254, 449—457, 538-501 


1828 
Tecumseh; or, The Warrior of the West: A Poem of Four Cantos with notes, by an 
English Officer. London, Printed for R. Glynn 1828 
1828: Tecumesh; or, The Warrior of the West: A Poem of Four Cantos and 188 Stanzas 
of Ottava Rima. London, James Moyes 
1849: in The New Era, or Canadian n Chronicle (Brockville, Upper Canada) 2 Nos 15-18 
(July 22-Aug 19) abridged version 


1829 
Ecarté; or, The Salons of Paris. London, Colburn 1829 
1829: New York, G. Long; Philadelphia, Towar and Hogan; Baltimore, W. and J. Neal; 
B43, Kingston TU CAN 5-Aug 10) i 
m 1 
1851: New York, Dewitt and Davenport LA ard Revise! Editian k 
1856: New York, R. M. Dewitt 
1888: New York, Pollard and Moss (Echo Series, No 31); New York, Pollard and Moss 


1830 
Gardens in 1830; A Satirical Trifle by the Author of Ecarté. London, 
M and Miller 1830 


aie is in the British Museum. 
1 “aa a Cos 1000 ad usd vilicus bu 7 Cun 
Klinok. Toronto, Bibliographical Society of Canada BibHography Publioation No 10 


ca1830 
Recollections of the West Indies. London, 1830 


Not extant. 
1842: in Tha New Era, or Canadian Chronicle (Brockville) 2 Nos 1-12 (Mar 2-Jun 24) 


1833 
Wacousta; or, od A Tale of the Canadas. London, T. Cadell; Edin- 
burgh, W. Bla 1832, 3 vols 
1833: London, Baldwin and Co; Philadelphia, Key and Biddle (2 vols, first Amerioan 
edition); Philadelphia, in Waldis's Select Circulating Library 2 Nos 1-4 and Waldie's 
Circulating Library, oe ee na ee eee 
Columbus, Ohio, in Columbus Journal and Gazette 
1839: London, T. M Do Mam aed e Edinburgh, Blackwood 
1840: London, Á. and R. Spottiswoode, Newstreet Square (second edition) 
1851: New York, Dewitt and Davenport (revised edition) 
Bo a s u ne e so 
olumes 
1857: Wacousta, oder dis Prophezeihung. Eine indianische Geschichte von Major Richard- 
son. Leipzig, Amerikanische BibHothek 4 Bde Nos 338—341 (first German edition) 
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1888: New York. Pollard and Moss (Echo Series, No 27) 

1888: New York, Pollard and Moss 

Hee Toronto, Historical Publishing Co (with fllus by C. W. Jeffreys) (second Canadian 
a 

1906: Chicago, A. C. lod ant (reprinted 1912) 

1993: “Toronto, McClelland Stewart pended [1628-32] ) 


1925: New York, Georgo Sully 

1925: Garden City, NY, Doran (reprinted 1827, 1928?) 
102—: Toronto, tn Toronto Netos 

1907: Toronto, McClelland and Stewart (abridged edition) 


1836 
Journal of the Movements of the British Legion. By an Officer Late of the Quarter- 
Master-General's Staff. London, Effingham-Wilson 1836 
1837: Movements of the British Legion with Strictures on the Course of Conduct Pursued 
by Lteutenant-General Evans By Major Richardson, K. S. F. Second Edition to Which Is 
Added with New Views A Continuation of the Operations from the 5th of May 1836 to 
the Close of March 1837. London, Simpkin, Marshall and Co, J. Macrone, and E. Wilson 


1838 
"Inquisitor" dispatches tn the London Times, March-Nov 1838 


Personal Memoirs of Major Richardson; As Connected with the Singular V sie 
sion of That Officer While in S By Lieutenant-General De Lacy Evans. 
Montreal, Armour and Ramsay; Quebec, W. Neilson; Toronto, R. Stanton; and 
Kingston, J. MacFarlane 1838 


1838-1839(P) 
The Sentinel (Prescott, Upper Canada) 
Richardson was said to be the editor of this weekly paper. 


1839 

Sketch of the Late Battle at the Wind Mill Near Prescott in November 1838 Pres- 
cott, Upper Canada, Janus Campbell, printer, Jan 19 1839 at the Sentinel Office 
Published anonymoualy. 

1840 

The Canadian Brothers; or, The Prophecy Fulfilled. A Tale of the Late American 
War. By Major Richardson, t of the Military Order of Saint Ferdinand. 
Montreal, A. H. Armour and H. Ramsay 1840 


1851: Matilda ide pi or, The Prophecy Fulfilled New York, Dewitt and Davenport 
(Authors Revised ) 

1858: New York, Dewitt and VoM sata (rev ed) (reprinted 1875) 

1888: New York, Pollard and Moss (rev ed) 


Major Richardson's Reply to Colonel Williams’ Gasconade. Brockville, n pub 1840 


1841-1842 
The New Era, or Canadian Chronicle (Brockville) June 1841-Aug 19 1842 
A weekly literary newspaper of which Richardson was proprietor and editor. 
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1849 

Jack Brag in Spain, by Mr Hardquill in The New Era, or Canadian Chronicle 
(Brockville) 1 Nos 1-34 (June 1841—Feb 1842) 
Toronto Public Library has 1 No 31, only part of the novel known to be extant. 


of the Right Division of the Army of Upper Canada, During the Amer- 
ican War of 1812 in The New Era, or Canadian Chronicle (Brockville) 2 Nos 1-15 
(March 2-July 22 1842) 
1842: War of 1813; First Series; Containing FoU and Derailed Qa Taraqu kas S upas 
of the Right Division of the Canadian Ary: Poco 1842 
1902: Richardson's War of 1812; with Notes and a Life of Author by Alexander Clark 
Casselman. Toronto, Historical Publishing Co 1802 


1843-1844 
The Canadian Loyalist and Spirit of 1812 (Kingston) Jan 5 CUN 1844 
A weekly political newspaper of which Richardson was proprietor and 


1844 

"Miller's Prophecy Fulfilled. In the Destruction of the Globe" Canadian Loyalist 
and Spirit of 1812 (Kingston) 2 No 5 (Feb 1 1844) 
À satirical poem. 


1846 

Correspondence (submitted to Parliament) between Major Richardson, Late Super- 
intendent of Police on the Welland Canal and the Honorable Dominick Daly, 
Provincial Secretary, also, between Major Richardson and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Elliot, Lately Commanding Niagara Frontier; Major Macpherson, Royal Cana- 
dian Rifles; Hamilton H. Killaly, Esq.; S. Power, Esq., Chief Engineer, Welland 
Canal Montreal, Donoghue and Mantz 1846 


1848 

“Eight Years in Canada; Embracing a Review of the Administrations of Lords 
Durham and Sydenham, Sir Charles Bagot, and Lord Metcalfe” The Weekly 
Exposttor; or, Reformer of Public Abuses ... (Montreal) Aug-Dec 1846 
1847: Montreal, H. H. Cunningham 


1846—1847(P) 

The Weekly Expositor; or, Reformer of Public Abuses and Railway and Mining 
Intelligencer (Montreal) Aug 20 1846-Jan 1847(?) 
Richardson was proprietor and editor of this “anti-ministerial paper." 


1848 
The Guards in Canada; or, The Point of Honor; being a sequel to Major Richard- 
son's Eight Years in Canada. Montreal, H. H. Cunningham 1848 


1849 
“A Trip to Walpole Island and Port Sarnia" The Literary Garland. (Montreal) 
9 (Jan 1849) 


Vra ese cii E 
1924: Tecumueh and Richardson; ine Sey ote LE o alle Hang end. PAS ER 
with an Introduction and Biographical Sketch by A. H. U. Colquhoun. Toronto, Book Co 
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1850 
Hardscrabble; or, The Fall of Chicago. A Tale of Indian Warfare. Sartain's Union 
Magazine (Philadelphia) 6 (1850) Feb 143, March 217, April 281, May 348, 
June 390 
1850 (1851P): New York, Dewitt and Davenport (Sold in Angust 1850 but perhaps not 
ted until October 1851) 
1855: New York, R. M. Dewitt 
1858: New York, R. M. Dewitt 
1857: Hardscrabble, oder Der Fall von C. . Erzaehlung aus dem Indianerkriege von 
Major Richardson. Leipzig, Amerikanische Bibliothek 2 Bde Nos 261, 262 
1801: New York, R. M. Dewitt 
1868: Philadelphia, T. B. Peterson and Bros 
1875: New York, R. M. Dewitt 
1888: New York, Pollard and Moss 


The Monk Knight of St. John; A Tale of the Crusades, by Major Richardson. New 
York, Dewitt and Davenport 1850 
British Museum copy lacks 8 
1850: New York, Published PPS Trade 
The Now York Public Library copy is complete. 
Aside from these two copies the only other known extant copy is owned by the Musson 
family in Toronto. 


“The Sunflower, À True Tale of the North-West" Graham's Magazine (New York) 
37 No 5 (Nov 1850) 


“All Hail to the Land" (National Song) music by Nicholas Bochsa, lyrics by 
Major Richardson 
Not extant. 


1851 

“Since Thou Hast Robbed Me of My Heart” (Ballad) music by J. E. Gould, lyrics 
by Major Richardson 
Not extant. 


Wau-nan-ges; or, The Massacre at Chicago in The New York Mercury; Journal of 
American Literature (Autumn 1851) 
I surmise it was printed. No copy of the Neto York Mercury for this date is extant. 
1852: New York, G. Long and Brother 
1868: New York, R. M. Dewitt 
1866: Philadelphia, T. B. Peterson and Brothers 


Westbrook, The Renegade; À Tale of the West. New York, 1851(?) 
Pure surmise that the novel was printed. No copy is extant. 
1856: New York, R. M. Dewitt 
Advertised for 254 a copy, but no copy is extant. 


Lola Montes; or, À Reply to the "Private History and Memoirs" of That Celebrated 
Lady, Hecently lished the Ker bU Formerly Secretary to the 
King of Bavaria, and for a Period the ed Friend and Attendant of the 
Countess of Lansfeldt. New York, "Sold by all Booksellers" 1851 


Mentioned in the Pick obituary of Richardson. 
Copy in The New York Public Library. 


The Writings of and about Arthur Miller: 


À Check List 1936-1967 


By Hannrer UNGAR 
East Meadow Public Library 


RTHUR MILLER, American playwright and author, is considered by 
many students and scholars of the American Theatre to be one of the 
two outstanding contemporary playwrights, Tennessee Williams being the 
other. This is not to say that he has not been the subject of much controversy 
and negative criticism. Nevertheless, Arthur Miller and his work have made 
a tremendous impact on the students of the theatre, the theatre-going public, 
scholars of the dramatic form, and the public in general throughout the world. 
In the short span of his professional presence on the literary scene, he has 
written and published more than most well-known writers, has been the 
subject of a number of biographical works, and has become, as one biogra- 
pher put it, "the most-prized playwright of our times" (see Section XIV c). 

Mr Miller's early life gave no indication of the literary promise within. 
A native New Yorker, born in 1915 of middle-class parentage, he made no 
mark at all during his school years through high-school graduation. He read 
very little, seemingly less than the minimum needed to get through the 
twelfth grade. It is possible that the unfortunate economic depression of 
the thirties was a blessing in disguise to this young man, who because of it 
was forced to enter the labor market instead of proceeding directly to higher 
education. The two years between high school graduation and enrollment 
at the University of Michigan must have been years of great mental develop- 
ment and maturation for him. His years at the University (he graduated in 
1938) were fruitful in literary experience, production, and development. He 
supported himself at the University working as night editor on the Michigan 
Daily, where he also worked as a journalist. In 1936 one of his plays, "The 
Grass Still Grows," received the University’s Avery Hopwood Prize, and in 
1938 the same play received the Theatre Guild National Award. 

In the three decades since this auspicious beginning, he has written full- 
length plays, short or one-act plays, plays for radio production, a documen- 
tary on war-time experiences, a novel, a cinema-novel, a number of short 
stories, many essays on playwriting and the themes of his own plays, and 
essays on his feelings about freedoms in this country; and he has recorded 
some of his essays about his own work. Motion pictures and an opera have 
been made of his writings, and many recordings as well. His plays have 
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been well produced on television, several within the past few years. His 
works have been collected and analyzed in a great many anthologies of 
plays, of essays, of short stories. In addition, most of his plays have been 
translated into several foreign languages and produced abroad. The cinema- 
novel was made into a successful film as were some of his plays. In the early 
part of 1967, Arthur Miller published his first collection of short stories. His 
theories on playwriting can be found in the revealing preface, "On Social 
Plays," in the 1955 edition of A View from the Bridge, and in his important 
fifty-page introduction to the Collected Plays. Mr Miller's most recent play, 
The Price, was published and produced after the research on this bibliography 
was completed. It has been included only to make the listing of his principal 
published works as up to date as possible. 

In the bio-bibliography which follows, I have attempted to limit myself 
to material which concerns Arthur Miller from a literary point of view, pub- 
lished in English and Western European languages. Studies in Slavic lan- 
guages are not represented. I have not included material which concerns 
his life in the limelight with Marilyn Monroe, nor have I included material 
dealing with his affairs with the Congressional Investigating Committee, or 
his trials connected therewith — except in a few isolated instances when the 
material showed evidence of effect upon his literary work as well. This bib- 
liography is in no sense "complete," a selective process being necessary. 

The following checklists and bibliographies were helpful guides to the 
critical material written about Arthur Miller: 

Adelman, Irving and Rita Dworkin. Modern Drama: A Checklist of Critical Literature on 20th 

Century Plays (Metuchen, N J, Scarecrow Press 1067) 196-202 
American att A Miei rer ae CAM MPG sag of American literary dis- 

Esel c uM ee 
language articles about Arthur Miller. 


Bulletin of Biblio Walter T. Dziura, ed (Boston, F. W. Faxon). iy gree o 
duction statistics, managers, actors, actresses, playwrights, and 
matio portrait sources. 
Eissenstat, Martha T. "Arthur Miller: A B Modern Drama v (May 1962) 93-106. 
E. S O a Piden Wal orge 
Emi A Tentative Checklist" Bulletin of The 
Shen York Buble Li Lxu (Apr 1065) 232-46 


Hugs rM (N Y, Scribners 1981). À collection of 
and criticisms of SC ie Dod gerit dir: Tennessee WilHams’ Sirest- 
da Nomad. Dario 


Modern Humanities Research Association. Annual Biblio of English Language and 
Literature M. Rigby and Charles Nilon, eds (Cambridge, d, The Association, Annual) 


w ed Ámerican S Àn Annual N C, Duke U: 
mor ; Literary Scholarship: (Durham, N C, niversity 


` 
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PART ONE: THE WORKS OF ARTHUR MILLER 


Note: Annotations of anthologies, collected works, o iea morie bis phical 
items, eto, are only given once -— the first time the work is listed p 


I Collections 


Arthur Miller's Collected Plays (N Y, Viking 1957) 438 p 
Also (London, Cresset 1958) 
Contains: All My Sons, Death of a Salesman, The Crucible, A View from the Bridge (in its 
a I LM ML E Bfty-page introduction 
Miller, Arthur I Don't Need You Any More A collection of his finest short stories. 
(N Y, Viking 1967) 240 p 
Contains: "I Don't Need You Any More," “Monte Sant’ Angelo," Foe ny died 
ee ee np. “The Prophecy,” "Fame" ( 
under the title “Recognitions; A Story” CONS Section EV) are Nga aces 


H Principal Published Works 
(tn chronological order) 


“The Pussycat and the Expert Plumber Who Was a Man” In: 100 Non-Royalty 
Radio Plays William Kozlenko, comp (N Y, Greenberg 1941) 
Also in: Agnew, James K. and Agnes L. McCarthy, eds Prose and Poetry of the World (Syra- 
cuse, N Y, Singer 1954) 
The Man Who Had All the Luck; A Play in Three Acts (Brooklyn, N Y, 1943) 
various pagings. Typescript in Theatre Collection, The New York Public Library 
Also in: Seaver, Edwin, ed Cross-Section (N Y, L. B. Fischer 1944) Volume 1 (of 4) 


Sttuation Normal (N Y, Reynal & Hitchcock 1944) 179 p 
Commentary by Arthur Miller on his observations of the experiences of war. 


Focus; a Novel (N Y, Reynal & Hitchcock 1945) 217 p 
Also (N Y, Avon ; London, Victor Gollancz ; N Y, Book Find Club ) 


“Grandpa and the Statue” ve o Published in Radio Drama in Action; "25 
Plays of a Changing World" Barnouw, ed (N Y, Farrar and Rinehart 1045) 


“That They May Win" One-act play. Published in Best One Act Plays of 1944 ed 
Margaret Mayorga (N Y, d Mead 1945) 


“The Story of Gus" Radio Play. Published in Hadio's Best Plays Joseph Liss, ed 
(N Y, Greenberg 1947) s 
All My Sons; A Play in Three Acts. (N Y, Reynal & Hitchcock 1947) 83 p 
Also (Toronto, McClelland & Stewart 1947; Hammondsworth, pum S dis 
[Authorized acting edition] (N Y, Dramatists Play Service 1040) , illus 
Also published in the following anthologies: 
X ed 947) DR HR 
Dodd, Mead 1947). Excerpts and digests of selected plays of the year, with critical 
comments. 


Brooks, Cleanth, John T. Purser, and Robert Penn Warren, An Approach to Literature 3rd ed 
(N Y, pb d 1952) 
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Clark, Justus Kent, ed Dimensions in Drama: St Plays of Crime and Punishment (N Y, 
Scribner 1964) 

Gassner, John, ed Best Amarican Plays, Srd series 1945-51 (N Y, Crown 1952) 

Gaver, J. ed Critics Chotos: N. Y. Drama Critics’ Circle Prize Plays, 1935-55 (N Y, Haw- 
thorne Books 1055) 

Hatcher, Harlan Henthorne, ed Modern American Dramas new ed (N Y, Hercourt Brace 


1949) First published tn 1841. Preceded by sketch of the dramatist. 
Hewes, H., A Famous Amertoan Plage of the 19405 ON Y. Y, Dell 1960) 


Siz Great Modern Plays (N Y, Dell 1956) 
Weales, Gerald, ed Plays; an Introduction to Drama (N Y, Norton 1964) 
Also in: Arthur Miller's Collected Plays 


Death of a Salesman: Certain Private Conversations in Two Acts and a Requiem 
(N Y, Viking 1949) 139 p 
de SEA Hammondsworth, Penguin 1081; N Y, Compass Books [Viking 
Press] 1958 
Authorized acting edition (N Y, Dramatists Play Service 1952) 104 p, illus 
Also in the fi anthologies: 
AREE, Chadar D „ ed Landmarks in Modern Drama; From Ibsen to Ionesco (Boston, 
oughton 1963) 
, Eric Russell, ed Tha Play: A Critical Anthology (N Y, Prentice-Hall 1951) 
Best P of 1948-49 John Chapman, ed (N Y, Dodd, Mead 1049). Condensation. 
Bierman, Judah, James Hart, end S Johnson, comps The Dramatic Experience 
(evened Gas Nu eee Has 1) illus. Rack play is probe by a chaptee 


Block, Haskell Mayer and Robert G. Shedd, eds Masters of Modern Drama (N Y, Random 
House 1962) illus. With introductions and notes. 
Brown, Leonard Stanley and Porter Gale Perrin, eds A of Modem, Literature (N Y, 
ee ) 
a Torea re a ESTIS 
N Y, 


Gassner, cha, od Bant Aeron Playa, Sr Series, 1045-51 (N Y, Crown 1882) 
—— A nein! bin NM Simon & Schuster 1963) vol 3; rev ed for 
(o1 1) vol 2; 3rd e ed (1960) vol 2. Reprints play tn unabridged 

form with preface containing blogra sketch of the playwright. 

Gaver, Jack, ed Critics Choice: New York Drama Crittos’ Cirole Prise Plays, 1935-55 
(N Y, Hawthorne Books 1955) 

Hunt, Kellogg W. and Paul Stoakee, eds Our Living Language (Boston, Houghton Mifflin 
1981 

McNamee, Maurice B., James E. Cronin, and Joseph A. Rogers, eds Literary T and 
Themes (N Y, fundit 1000 ; i idi 

Aun t e ANON ne nn Im ns oom SUIS 


"ies ed Four Modern Verse Plays Ist ser. (N Y, Holt, Rinehart and Winston 


M. W. Aspects of Modern Drama (N Y, Holt 1960) 
Sistema, Martia Jr aud Gerald Willan, eds Literature for Wrising (Sau Frencisco, Wade: 
worth Publishing Co. 1961) 
Theatre Arts xxxv (Mar 1951) 49-91 
ar S. Marion and Alan S. Downer, eds Twenty-fios Modern Plays 3rd ed (N Y, Harper 


953 ) 
ee ee sss 
Watson, E. B. and B. Pressey, eds Contemporary Drama, Eleven P. Amerioan, English, 
ee ee Scribners 1956) Tek iecur inia rie ee notee, general 
MORE ce erat College English: The First Year rev ed (N Y, Harcourt, Brace 


Also in: Arthur Miller's Collected Plays 
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An Enemy of the People [An adaptation of Ibsen's play with a preface] (N Y, 
Viking 1951) 125 p 
[Authorized acting edition] (N Y, Dramatists Play Service 1951) 80 p, illus 
Also tn the anthology: 
Seeds of Modem Drama m Norris Houghton, ed (N Y, Dell 1963) 


The Crucible (N Y, Viking 1953) 146 p 
Tener oe ted with an additional scene in Theatre Arts xxxvi: (Oct 1953) 33-07. 
; A Play in Four Acts. With an intro by Richard Watts, Jr (N Y, Bantam 
Books 1959) 139 p 
Authorized acting edition (N Y, RAR May service 19052) 
Also tn the following an 
Best Plays 1953 1053; Burni Manis Yearbook Louis , ed. Mus with 
fowl and with Grawisgt by Hil (N Y, Dodd Dodd Mead 1953) Condensation of 


Coot P "Charles W. Preface to Drama (N Y, Ronald Press 1955) 
cd John, ed Best American Plays, 4th Series, 1951-57 (N Y, Crown 1858) With an 


Gath; Hans Paul dez and i (Belmont, Calif, Wadsworth Publishing 1962) 
Lovell, Ernest James and Willis W. Pratt, eds Modern Drama: An Anthology of Nine Plays 
(Boston, Ginn 1963) 
Müller, Jordan Yale, ed American Dramatic Literature: 10 Modern Plays in Historical Per- 
(N Y, McGraw-Hill d i Ia bi ot sn Men OY on the 
of modern second half is an “anthology of dramatic art 
since 1018." 


PNE OW and Edgar Whan, eds Literature: An Introduction (N Y, MoGraw-Hill 


These, 1869 Joha Chapman, ed (N Y, Random Random House 1953) illus. Condensation. Earlier 
W E. ily and Bena Pr sri aii Drama: Fifteen Plays — Amer- 
atson, ie oe — 
am ee Lg od pii N Y, Scribners 1959) 
Also in: Arthur Miller's Collected Plays 


À View from the Bridge; Two One-Act Plays (N Y, Viking 1955) 100 p 
Contains also A M De EE preface "On Social 


Plays" Pe A View from the in two acts, was first 
m mucus P tci dia T co with a new introduction, 
alone (N Y, Vikin 
edition] A View ag ; Two Ons-Act Plays (N Y, Dramatists 
"Fay Savie 955). Contains: A Memory wo Mondays and rom under the Sea 


[later called A View from the Bridge] 70 1 
Also [revised version] (London, Cresset 1957 De a N Y, Bantam 
; N Y, Compass ped 
Abo ta tho following enthlog 
dus Thé Burnt Manila Yearbook, Lou Keonenberges 6d. Tos with 
ei tanley à Det Gi ge as Drama: Thirteen 
8 À. and David G. S P Amer- 
iam, Engl, European (N Y, arriba 1959) Short coeay by Arti Miller procedes 


Robert W. ed The Modern Theatre (N Y, Macmillan 1964) illus 
Cubeta, Paul Marsden, ed Modern Drama For Analysis 3rd ed (N Y, Holt 1962.) 
Downer, Alan Seymour, ed Great World Theater: An Introduction to Drama (N Y, Harper 


1904) 
PRA: E l )]) ) haYaÁ n orn) 
ext, Drama: Introductory Anthology (Boston, Littl, Brown 1961 
Theatre Arts xx. ( 1956) 33-68 


Theatre 105 jo Chapman, od (N Y, Random House 1958). Condensation. 
Ena Ue: ed Makers of the Modern Theatre (N Y, McGraw-Hill 1961) 
Also in: Miller's Collected Plays 
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A Memory of Two Mondays (N Y, Dramatists Play Service 1956) 51 p 
[Authorized acting edition] 
Also in the following anthologies: 
cro and Van H. Cartmell, eds Twenty-four Favorite One-act Plays (N Y, Double- 
Miller, Arthur A View from the €; Two One-Act Plays (N Y, Viking 1955) 
Moon, Samuel, ed One Act; Short P. of the Modern Theatre (N Y, Grove Press 1981) 
Also in: Arthur Miller's Collected Plays i 


The Misfits (N Y, Viking 1961) 132 p 
“The ‘cinema-novel’ with dialogue, camera directions, and character shadings." 
Pn an vermioniat dA Hulu aU peared asa short stay in Eoqira yuyak LOS 1991) 158- 
Also (N Y, Dell 1001) à " 
Also found in e, James The S M Lu M 
331 p, illus. One the edit Ecl M d ) 
After the Fall; A Play (N Y, Viking 1964) 129 p 


Incident at Vichy; A Play (N Y, Viking 1965) 70 p 
Also in the antholo 


Best P. 1964-65 Otis L. G , od. Ilus with photographs and with drawings b 
IN © Belt Mode i y 


The Price; A Play (N Y, Viking 1968) 118 p 
HI Premiere Stage Productions of His Plays 


The Man Who Had All the Luck Forrest Theatre, N Y, Nov 23 1944 

All My Sons Coronet Theatre, N Y, Jan 29 1947 

Death of a Salesman Morosco Theatre, N Y, Feb 10 1949 

An Enemy of the People, an adaptation Broadhurst Theatre, N Y, Dec 28 1950 

The Crucible Martin Beck Theatre, N Y, Jan 22 1053 

A Memory of Two Mondays, and Coronet Theatre, N Y, Sept 29 1955 

A View from the Bridge 

After the Fall Repertory Theater of Lincoln Center, 
Ñ Y, Jan 23 1964 

Incident at Vichy Ri ry Theater of Lincoln Center, 

Y, Dec 3 1964 
The Price Morosco Theatre, N Y, Feb 7 1968 


IV Short Stories 
“It Takes a Thief" Colliers cxx (Feb 8 1947) 23, 75-76 


“Monte Saint Angelo” Harper's con (Mar 1951) 39-47 


Also fn: 
Prize Stories of 1951: The O. Henry Awards (N Y, Doubleday 1951) 
Ribelow, H. U. ed These Your Children (N Y, Beechhurst Prees 1952) 
Greene, J. L end E. Abell, eds Stories of Sudden Truth (N Y, Ballantine 1953) 
Ribalow, H. U., ed Treasury of American Jewish Stories (N Y, Yoseloff 1958) 
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“The Misfits” Esquire xuvm (Oct 1957) 158-108 
(See also Section IL) 


“Bridge to a Savage World” Esquire x. (Oct 1958) rire 


s m ee singer Iy 2 New 
York Youth Board, in 1055. His “Bridge to Wall was made into a 
flm, but it was published by Esquire. 


“I Don't Need You Any More” Esquire um (Dec 1959) 270-309 


Also in: 

Best American Short Stories: and the Yearbook of the American Short Story D. Burnett and 
M. Foley, eds (Boston, Houghton 1960) 

Prixa Stories of 1961: The O. Ho ñus ichard Potdar, ed (N Y, Doubleday 1981) 


“Please Don't Kill Anything" Redbook cxvu (Oct 1961) 48-49 
E NOB Savage, No. 1 (Cleveland and New York, Word 1960) 126—131 
"The Prophecy" Esquire vi (Dec 1961) 140-141, 268-287 
"Bet ees Sr Serie, 1503. and she Yoarbook of e nero Shr Stary D. Burnett 


*Glimpse at a Jockey" The Noble Savage, No. 5 ( Cleveland and New York, World 
1962) 138-140 


“Recognitions: a Story" Esquire uxvi (July 1966) 76, 118 


“Search for a Future: a Story” ulead Ur (Aug 13 1966) 64, 
66-68, 70 
See also Section I: I Don’t Need You Any More. 


V General Essays 


“Tragedy and the Common Man” Theatre Arts xxxv (Mar 1951) 48-50 
Also in: 
Waite, Harlow O. and Benjamin P. Atkinson, eds Literature for Our Time; An Anthology 
for College Students rev ed (N Y, Holt 1983) 190-199 
Frenz, Horst, ed American Playwrights on Drama (N Y, Hill and Wang 1965) 70-83 


“American Theater" Holiday xvu (Jan 1955) 90-98, + 
Also in: 
Ten Years of Holiday Intro by Clifton Fadtman (N Y, Simon and Schuster 1956) 493-508 
Starr, Nathan Comfort, ed The Pursuit of Learning (N Y, Harcourt Brace 1958) 507—510 
any Wadd Tee Tome goer (N Y, Viking 1958) 13-32 
Ru eds A Contemporary Reader; Essays for Today 
dd Dre | NT 1961) 184-198 


“The Bored and the Violent" Harper's coxxv (Nov 1962) 50-52 


Also in: 
Gold, Herbert, ed First Person Singular; Essays For The Sixties (N Y, Dial 1963) 173-184 


“The Playwright and the Atomic World” Tulane Drama Review v (June 1961) 3-20 


Also in: 
Theatre in the Twentieth Century (N Y, Grove 1963) 20-48 
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"University of Michigan" Holiday xiv (Dec 1953) 41, 68-71, 128-132, 138-137, 
140-143 


Carr, “Arthur J. and William R. Steinhoff, eds Points of Departure; Essays and Stories for 
College English (N Y, Harper 1900) 189-214 


“The in Modern Drama” Atlantic cxcvir (Apr 1956) 35-41 


"Bg, Tasa end Wil T Oliver, eds Modern Drama: Essays in Criticism (Fatrlawn, 
Oxford Unty Press 1905) 219—233 


“On Recognition” Michigan Quarterly Review Lxv (Autumn 1963) 213-220 
On the writer's dialogue with mankind. 
Also fn: 


Bader, Arno L. ed To the Young Writer Hopwood Lectures, 2nd ser ( Univ of Michigan 
Press 1965) 166—180 


“The Shadows of the Gods" Harper's ccxvu (Aug 1958) 34—43 
À critical view of the American theatre. 
Also in: 
Frenz, Horst, ed Amerioan Playwrights on Drama (N Y, Hill and Wang 1065) 134—153 


“Many Writers: Few Plays” New York Times (Apr 10 1952) Section 2, p 1 
"Their First Look at Live Bullets" Science Digest xvu (Apr 1945) 73-76 
"On Social Plays" A View from the Bridge by Arthur Miller (N Y, Viking 1955) 1-15 


oc eir p Collected Plays (N Y, Viking 1957) 50 p 
Also (condensed) 


Co, Tere ed Mayurights ox Playerittig The M. and Making of Modern Drama 
from Ibsen to Ionesco intro by John Gassner (N Y, and Wang 1960) 201-270 


VI Essays on His Own Works 
a After the Fall 
"After The Fall” Saturday Evening Post ccxxxvu (Feb 1 1964) 32-37 + 
“Our Guilt For The World's Evil” New York Times Magazine (Jan 3 1965) 10-11 + 


“With Respect for Her Agony, But with Love: Concerning After the Fall” Life vi 
(Feb 7 1964) 66 


b The Crucible 


“A Note on the Historical Accuracy of The Crucible; with an excerpt from The 
Crucible” John Gassner and R. G. Allen, eds Theatre and Drama in the Making 
(N Y, Houghton 1964) 848-857 


“Journey to The Crucible" New York Times (Feb 8 1053) Section 2, p 3 
"It Could Happen and Did" New York Times (Apr 30 1987) Section 2, p 17 


c Death of a Salesman 
"The Salesman Has A Birthday" New York Times (Feb 5 1950) Section 2, p 1, 3 
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“Death of a Salesman: A Sym * with Arthur Miller, Gore Vidal, et al Tulane 
Drama Review n (May 1958) 63-69 


*Death of a Salesman" Toby Cole, ed Playwrights on Playwriting (N Y, Hill and 
Wang 1960) 261-276 
d A View from the Bridge 
“Viewing A View from the Bridge" Theatre Arts xr, (Sept 1956) 31-32 


VU Foreign Translations and Adaptations (Selected) 


French 

Ils étaient tous mes fils, pièce [All My Sons] adapted by Marcel Duhamel. Les 
Oeuvres Libres, Paris new ser no 43 (1049) 220-316 

Ils étaient tous mes fils; pièce en trois actes [AI] My Sons] adapted by Marcel 
Duhamel (Paris 1049) 50 p illus. 

Mort d'un commis-ooyageur [Death of a Salesman] adapted by Raymond Gérôme. 
France Illus Supp No 106 (May 17 1052) 40 p 

Mort dun commis-voyageur; pidce en deux actes [Death of a Salesman] adapted 
by Raymond Géróme. Les Oeuvres Libres, Paris Whole No 298 new ser no 72 
(May 1952) 207-308 

Théátre (Paris, R. Laffont 1959) 720 p 


Contents: 
Ils etaient tous mes fils [AT] My Sons], Mort d'un commis- [Death of a Salesman], 
Les sorcières de Salem [The Crucible], Jo me soute do doux Pade (A Maman oP Tq 
Mondays], Va du pont [A View from the Bridge]. 


Spanish 
Todos eran mis hijos; drama en tres actos [All My Sons] translated by Vicente 
Balart (Madrid, Ediciones Alfil 1962) 85 p (Colección Teatro, no 324) 


Las brujas de Salem, obra en cuatro actos, con una nueva escena incorporada a 
la obra por su autor despües de revisado [The Crucible] translated by Diego 
Hurtado (Madrid, Ediciones Alfil 1960) 107 p 

La Muerte de un viajante; unas conversaciones privadas en dos actos y un requiem 
[Death of a Salesman] Versión española de Jose Lopez Rubio. (Madrid, Edi- 
ciones Alfil 1952) 88 p, illus (Colección Teatro no 12) 


German 


“Zu Meinem Schauspiel ‘Blick von der Brüche' " Blätter des Deutschen Theaters 
in Gottingen, vu Heft 107 (1956-57) 132, 137 
Arthur Miller's comments on A View from the Bridge. 


Swedish 


“Utsikt Frin Enbro” Teatern (Stockholm) arg 24 no 1 (Jan 1957) 15-16 
Arthur Miller’s comments on A View from the Bridge. 
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VIA Unpublished Plays 
"Honars at Dawn” 1936 Manuscript in the University of Michigan Collection of 
Avery Hopwood Award Winners. 
“No Villain” 1937 Manuscript in the Museu of Michigan Collection of Avery 
Hopwood Award Winners. 


“They Too Arise; a Play” c1936 Typescript in the Theatre Collection, The New 
York Public Library. 


IX Manuscript (and Typescript) Collections 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. Two manuscripts (see Section VIII). 


American Academy of Arts and Letters, New York. Five letters by the author 
plus other holdings. 


Viking Press, New York. Letters by the author plus considerable other holdings. 


Theatre Collection, The New York Public Library. Typescripts of the followtng: 
a) The Man Who Had Al the Luck; b) Death of a Salesman; c) The Crucible 
(three versions); d) A View from the Bridge; e) Incident at Vichy; f) After the 
Fall; g) They Too Arise (see Section VIII); and h) the Chester Erskine cinema 
adaptation of All My Sons (see Section XI). 


X Recordings of and about His Works 


“The Repertory Theater of Lincoln Center presents Arthur Miller's After The Fall" 
Mercury OCM-4-2907. 8 sides; 12 inches; 3334 rpm 


“Arthur Miller Speaking on and Reading from The Crucible [and] Death of a 
Salesman” Spoken Arts 704. 2 s; 12 in; 3334 rpm (Distinguished Playwright 
Series) 


“Death of a Salesman” Caedmon TRS 310 (310M). 6 s; 12 in; 3334 rpm. Pro- 
duced by Caedmon Records for Theatre Recording Society. With Lee J. Cobb 
and Mildred Dunnock 


“Death of a Salesman” Decca DX-102 (DL9006-DL9007). 4 s; 12 in; 33% 
With notes (2 p, inserted) “About the play,” by Louis Untermeyer, and “On 
the Nature of the Tragedy,” by Arthur Miller 


“A View from the Bridge" Mercury OCM-2-2212. 4 s; 12 in; 3334 rpm. With orig- 
inal cast 
"Incident at Mos Mercury OCM-2-2211. 4 s; 12 in; 3335 n . With accompany- 


ing illustrated folder and (duel pe As presented at the Repertory Theater 
of Lincoln Center for the 


“The Crucible” 1961 Recording of the opera by Robert Ward. Composers Record- 
ings Inc 168. 4 s; 12 in; 3334 nn. With Now Tak City Conter Orchis and cat 
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XI Motion Pictures Made of His Works 
All My Sons Universal, 1948. Chester Erskine adaptatton 


Les sorcióres de Salem [The Witches of Salem, or, The Crucible]. Films de France, 
1957. Adaptation by Jean-Paul Sartre. Released by Kingsley International 


Death of a Salesman Columbia Pictures, 1951. Copyright by the Stanley Kramer Co 
A View from the Bridge Continental Film Distributors, 1962. Paul Graetz, Producer 
The Misfits United Artists, 1901. Frank E. Taylor, Producer 


Arthur Miller Dynamic Films, 1955. Released by NET Film Service ("Writers of 
Today" series) ; 


Note: For comment on "Has to a Savage World," a fllm script written by 
Arthur Miller but never produced, see Section IV. 


XII Opera Made of His Work 


The Crucible Opera by Robert Ward based on Arthur Miller's play. Libretto by 
Bernard Stambler. World Premiere at the New York City Center on October 28 
1961; Emerson Buckley, conductor 


XI Interviews with and Addresses by Arthur Miller 
Allsop, Kenneth “A Conversation with Arthur Miller” Encounter xm (July 1959) 
58-60 


Brandon, Henry “Conversations with Arthur Miller" World Theatre x1 (Autumn 
1962) 229-240 


Brandon, Henry "The State of the Theatre: À Conversation with Arthur Miller" 
Harper's coxx (Nov 1960) 63-69 
Reprinted in his As We Are (N Y, Doubleday 1961) 

*Conversation at St. Clerans Between Arthur Miller and John Huston" (re: The 
Misfits) Manchester Guardian (Nov 3 1900) 8 

Fallact, O. (interviewed by) “A Propos of After the Fall" World Theatre xiv (Jan 
1965) 14 * 


Gelb, P. (interviewed by) “Morality and Modern Drama" Educational Theater 
Journal x (Oct 1958) 190-202 


Hynes, J. A. “Arthur Miller and the Impasse of Naturalism” South Atlantic Quar- 
` terly uxa (Summer 1963) 327-334 


Miller, Arthur, Gore Vidal, et al “Death of a Salesman; a symposium” Tulane 
Drama Review u (May 1958) 63-69 


“P. E. N. Politics and Literature" Summary of an address by Arthur Miller, with 
portrait. Publishers Weekly cxc (July 18 1966) 32-33 
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PART TWO: WORKS ABOUT ARTHUR MILLER 
XIV Biographical Material 


a Whole Works 


Hitchens, Gordon Attention Must Be Paid: A Study of Social Values tn Four Plays 

by Arthur Miller (privately published, 1962) 193 p 
Plays discussed include: AN My Sons, A Memory of Two Mondays, The Crucible, and Death 
of a Salesman. Attempts to show, in a biographical background, how these works demon- 


strate the playwright’s comprehension in drama of the laws of perspectives of social 
development. 


Hogan, Robert Arthur Miller (Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press 1964) 
48 p. University of Minneapolis Pamphlets on American Writers, No 40 
Sy Reelin ee LEE 


Huftel, Sheila Arthur Miller: The Burning Glass (N Y, Citadel Press 1965) 256 p 


Detailed statistics, casts, etc. of the major productions of all of his plays up to the end of 1964. 
Very careful, critioel of ur Miller, the man and the playwright, with perti- 
nent biographical ma interwoven. 


Welland, Dennis Arthur Miller (N Y, Grove Press 1961) 124 p 
P 5 nm oF AS Wer asi ee n at ee 
of each chapter. Detailed examination of his fiction and drama, and a list of the best 
published criticism. 
b Biographical Sketches in Periodicals and Books 


The Biographical Encyclopedia and Who's Who of the American Theatre Walter 
pe (N Y, Heineman 1965) 682 
A comprehensive reference work in the field. Includes theatre productions, histories, biogra- 
phies, records of runs, awards, etc. Biographical and autobiographical bibHographies. 


“Biographical Note and Portrait” Time Lm (Feb 21 1049) 75-6 
Collier's Year Book for 1957 (N Y, Collier 1958) 707—708 


Current Biography, 1947 — Who's News and Why Anna Rothe, ed (N Y, Wilson 
Co 1848) 438 
Gives sources of its material. 


Gould, Jean Modern American Playwrights (N Y, Dodd, Mead 1966) 247-263 
Magill, Frank Norden, ed Cyclopedia of World Authors (N Y, Harper 1958) 754- 
755 


Includes bibliography. 

Miller, Arthur “A Boy Crew In Brooklyn” Holiday xvu (Mar 1955) 54-55, 117, 
119-120, 122—124 

Miller's Tale” illus port Time txxxm (Jan 31 1964) 54 


The New Theatre Handbook and Digest of Plays Bernard Sobel, ed (N Y, Crown 
1959) 
One of few sources offering information about Arthur Miller's work for radio. 


"Portrait" Theatre Arts xxxix (Aug 1955) 39 
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Stevens, Virginia "Seven Young Broadway Artists" Theatre Arts xxx1 (June 1947) 
52, 56 


Sylvester, R. “Brooklyn Boy Makes Good” illus; ports Saturday Evening Post comm 
(July 16 1949) 26-27 + 


Twentieth Century Authors: A Biographical Dictionary of Modern Literature 
Stanley J. Kunitz, ed First Supplement (N Y, Wilson 1955) 699-700 


Warfel, Harry Redcay American Novelists of Today (N Y, American Book Co 
1951) 301-302 


Who's Who in the Theatre: A Biographical Record of the Contemporary Stage 
Freda Gaye, comp 14th edition (London, Pitman 1967) 970 


Who's Who in World Jewry: A Biographical Dictionary of ee Jews 
H. Schneiderman and I. J. Karpman, eds (N Y, David McKay 1965) 


o Degrees and Awards Earned 
University of Michigan, A. B., 1938 
University of Michigan, Honorary D. H. L., 1956 
1936 Avery Hopwood Award (Univ of Mich) for "The Grass Still Grows," a play 
1938 Theatre Guild National Award for "The Grass Still Grows" 
1947 New York Drama Critics’ Circle Award, 1946-47, for All My Sons 
1949 New York Drama Critics’ Circle Award, 1848-49, for Death of a Salesman 
1949 Pulitzer Prize in Letters for Death of a Salesman 
1949 The Antoinette Perry Award for Death of a Salesman 


1954 Secondary Education Board Award (national association of over 400 inde- 
ent schools) for best adult books for the pre-college reader. Awarded 
r The Crucible 


1959 Gold Medal Award for Drama, awarded by the National Institute of Arts 
and Letters — in the name of the American Academy of Arts and Letters. 
Annual award for distinguished achievement in the arts and letters as 
shown in entire work of the recipient. 


XV Critical Essays and General Commentary in Periodicals 
(Selected) 


Erminia "Arthur Miller e il drama sociale americanao” Sipatro No 144 
(1858) 3-4 


Atkinson, Brooks "Five by Miller” New York Times (June 9 1957) Section 2, p 1 


Barksdale, Richard K. "Social Background in the Plays of Miller and Williams” 
College Language Association Journal v1 (Mar 1963) 161-160 


Brien, Alan "There Was a Jolly Miller" Spectator cor (Aug 8 1958) 191-192 
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Brustetn, Robert "Why American Plays Are Not Literature" Harper's ccxrx (Oct 
1959) 167—173 
—— “The Memory of Heroism" Tulane Drama Review 1v (Mar 1960) 3-9 


Caluimi, Grazia “Lineamenti del teatre di Arthur Miller” Studi americani 1v (1958) 
295-316 I 


Cassell, Richard A. “Arthur Miller's Rage of Conscience” Ball State Teacher's Col- 
lege Forum 1 (1901) ii, 31-36 


Datta, T. R. *Illusion and Reality in the Plays of Arthur Miller” Andhra University 
Magazine (Waltair, India) xx (1959-00) 30-34 

De Quinto, José Maria "Seguro de vida para la muerte?" Revista del sindicato 
vertical del seguro (Madrid) x1 (1954) No 122 58-50 

Dillingham, William B. "Arthur Miller and the Loss of Conscience" Emory Uni- 
versity Quarterly xvr (1960) 40-50 

Downer, Alan S. “Mr. Williams and Mr. Miller" Furioso 1v (Summer 1049) 68-70 

— “The Two Worlds of Arthur Miller and Tennessee Williams" Princeton Alum- 
ni Weekly 1xxu (Oct 20 1961) 8-11, 17, 20 

Driver, Tom F. epo and Weakness in Arthur Miller" Tulane Drama Review 
iv (May 1900) 


Falkenberg, Hans Geert "Notizen zum Werk Arthur Miller mit Biographie und 
Bibliographie" Blätter des Deutschen Theaters in Gottingen Heft 58 (1953- 
1955) 


Flaxman, Seymour L. "The Debt of Williams and Miller to Ibsen and Strindberg" 
Comparative Literature Studies (University of Maryland, Special Advance 
Issue 1963) 51-60 


Fruchter, Norman “On the Frontier: The Development of Arthur Miller” Encore 
(London) rx (Jan-Feb 1962) 17-27 


Gassner, John “Modern Drama and Society" World Theatre 1v (Autumn 1955) 
34-35; reply by Arthur Miller, 40-41 


—— "The Winter of Our Discontent” Theatre Arts xxxix (Aug 1955) 22-23, 86 


Goodman, Walter “How Not to Produce a Film" New Republic cxxxur (Dec 28 
1955) 12-13 


Groff, Edward “Point of View in Modern Drama" Modern Drama n (Dec 1959) 
268-282 

Heinningeher, Benjamin "Arthur Miller over de Mens en Zija Maatschappiej” De 
Gids cxxv (1962) 278-300 


Hewes, Henry “Young Dramatists on Trial in U.S.A.” World Theatre vm (Autumn 
1959) 217-224 


Hunningher, B. “Arthur Miller en Ibsen” Kroniek van Kunst en Kultuur ( Amster- 
dam) xm (1953) 174-175 
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Hunt, Albert “Realism and Intelligence: Some Notes on Arthur Miller” Encore 
vit No 25 (May-June 1960) 12-17, 41 


Hutchens, John K. “Mr. Miller Has a Change of Luck” New York Times (Feb 23 
1947) Section 2, p 1, 3 

Kernodle, George R. "The Death of the Little Man" Tulane Drama Review 1 No 2 
(1955-56) 47-60 

Kaufman, George "Across the Great Divide" Neto Republic cxiav (Feb 20 1961) 
284 


Lucignani, Luciano "Lettera da Roma sull “Amata Teatrale’” Comunttà No 72 
(Aug-Sept 1959) 78-89 
Includes remarks on performances of works of Wolfe, Miller, O'Neill, Inge, and Faulkner. 


Massip, Ramona T. de “Desde Broadway: Arthur Miller y William Inge, los dos 
" de la temporada que acaba" Teatro: Revista internacional de la escena 
(Madrid) No 8 (July-Aug 1953) 9-11, illus 


McAnany, Emile G. S. J. "The Tragic Committment: Some Notes on Arthur Miller" 
Modern Drama v (May 1962) 11-20 


McCarthy, Mary “Americans, Realists, Playwrights” Encounter xvi: (1961) i, 24-31 
Discusses Miller, Williams, Inge, Rice, and O'Nelll, 


McCarthy, Mary “Brief aus den U.S.A.: Der Fall Arthur Miller” Der Monat (Ber- 
lin) xx Heft 104 (1957) 28-31 


Melchinger, S. "Arthur Miller und das Soziale Drama" Magnum (Cologne) n Heft 
10 (1956) 83 


Millstein, Gilbert "Ten Playwrights Tell How It All Starts" New York Times Maga- 
zine (Dec 6 1959) 63, 65 


Moss, Leonard “Arthur Miller and the Common Man’s Language” Modern Drama 
vit (May 1964) 52-59 


O'Connor, Frank “Antic Arts” Holiday xix (Feb 1956) 65, 68, 70 
“Our Colossal Dad” London Times Literary Supplement (Aug 29 1958) 482 


Paetel, Karl O. “Literaturbrief Aus N.Y.” Neue Literarische Welt (Heidelberg) 
m No 11 (1952) 4 


kin, Henry “Arthur Miller: The Strange Encounter” Sewanee Review Lxv 
"Win inter 1960) 34-60 


Price, J. R. “Arthur Miller: Fall or Rise?” Drama No 73 (Summer 1964) 39-40 


Prudhoe, John “Arthur Miller and the Tradition of Tragedy" English Studies xiu 
(Oct 1962) 430-439 

Pugliatti, Paola “Il Teatro di Arthur Miller” Studi Americani (Roma) vm (1962) 
213—243 


“Pulitzer Prizes Announced by Columbia University" Publishers Weekly cuv 
(May 7 1949) 1877 
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Raes, Hugo "Kreeftskeerkring" De Vlaamse Gids xuvu (1963) 70-72 


Rigotti, Domenico “Incanto connubio tra Brecht e Miller” Fiera letteraria xvu 
May 27 1962) 15 


Rovere, R. H. "Arthur Miller's Conscience" New Republic cxxxv1 (June 17 1957) 
13-15 


ae Allan “The Creative Agony of Arthur Miller” Esquire Lu (Oct 1959) 123- 


Schumach, Murray “Arthur Miller Grew in Brooklyn” New York Times (Feb 6 
1949) Section 2, p 1, 3 


Steinberg, M. W. "Arthur Miller and the Idea of Modern Tragedy" Dalhousie 
Review xr, (Autumn 1960) 329-340 


Stroman, B. “Na de Zondeval van Arthur Miller” De Vlaamse Gids xixx (1965) 
132-133 


“The Theatre" Time rmx (July 9 1956) 36 


Tillier, Maurice "Arthur Miller parle. . ." Figaro litteraire xx No 978 (Jan 14-20 
1965) 1, 15 

Tynan, Kenneth “American Blues: The Plays of Arthur Miller and Tennessee Wil- 
Hams” Encounter x (May 1954) 13-19 

Van Lokhorst, Emmy "Arthur Miller: De Vuurproef" De Gids (Amsterdam) cxvn 
(1954) 82-85 

Weales, Gerald "Plays and Analysis" Commonweal xvi (July 12 1957) 382-3 


—— “Arthur Miller: Man and His Image" Tulane Drama Review vo (1962) i, 
165-180 


West, Paul “Arthur Miller and the Human Mice” Hibbert Journal uxt (1963) 84-86 


Whitley, Alvin “Arthur Miller: An Attempt at Modern Tragedy” Transactions of 
the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters xuu (1953) 257-262 

Wiegand, William “Arthur Miller and the Man Who Knows" Western Review xx1 
(1957) 85-103 


Williams, Raymond “The Realism of Arthur Miller” Critical Quarterly 1 (Summer 
1059) 140-149 


Worsley, T. C. “American Tragedy" New Statesman ivi (Aug 23 1958) 220 


XVI Critical Essays in Periodicals on Individual Works 
(Selected) 
a After the Fall 


Brustein, Robert "Arthur Millers Mea Culpa" New Republic cr, (Feb 8 1964) 26- 
28 + 


Cohen, Nathan “Hollow Hearth of a Hollow Drama" National Review xvi (Apr 7 
1964) 289-90 
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Driver, Tom F. “Arthur Miller's Pilgrimage” Reporter xxx (Feb 27 1064) 46 + 
Ganz, Arthur “Arthur Miller: After the Silence" Drama Suroey m (1964) 520-530 


Gassner, John “Broadway in Revue" Educational Theatre Journal xvi (May 1964) 
177-179 


Gilman, Richard “Still Falling" Commonweal ixxx (Feb 14 1964) 600-601 


Hascom, Leslie “After the Fall; Arthur Miller’s Return” illus, ports Newsweek 
tx (Feb 3 1964) 49-52 


Hewes, Henry “Quentin’s Quest" Saturday Review xivn (Feb 15 1964) 35 


Kennedy, C. E. “After the Fall: One Man’s Look at His Human Nature” Journal of 
Counseling Psychology xm (Summer 1965) 215-217 


Lewis, Theophilus “After the Fall" America cx (Mar 7 1964) 322 


Manfred, George and Henry B. Kranz "Neues Meisterwerk der Modernen Dich- 
tung: Arthur Miller's Drama After the Fall als Spiegel Unseres Daseins” Uri- 
versitas (Stuttgart) xm (1064) 340-355 


McCarten, John “Miller on Miller" Neto Yorker xxxix (Feb 1 1964) 59 


Meyer, Richard D. and Nancy "Setting the Stage for Lincoln Center" Theatre Arts 
xLvin (Jan 1964) 12-16 + 


Moss, Leonard "Biographical and Literary Illusion in After the Fall" Educational 
Theatre Journal xvm (Mar 1968) 34-40 


Prideaux, Tom “A Desperate Search by a Troubled Hero" Life rv: (Feb 7 1964) 
64 À, B, C, D, and 65 


Rogoff, Gordon The Nation cxcvix (Feb 10 1964) 53-54 
Simon, John “Theatre Chronicle” Hudson Review xvu (Summer 1964) 234-236 


Steene, Birgitta "Arthur Miller's After the Fall: À Strindbergian Failure" Modern 
Språk rv (Dec 1964) 446—452 


b AN My Sons 
“All My Sons” Life xxu (Mar 10 1947) 71-72, 74 


Beyer, William "The State of the Theatre: Midseason Highlights" School and So- 
clety (Apr 5 1947) 250-251 


Boggs, W. Arthur “Oedipus and All My Sons" The Personalist xix (1961) 555-560 


Brown, John Mason “New Talents and Arthur Miller" Saturday Review of Lttera- 
ture xxx (Mar 1 1947) 22-24 i 


Dotzendrath, Theo. “Arthur Millers AZ My Sons als Schullektüre” Die Neueren 
Sprachen vm (Jan 1959) 33-40 

Gilder, Rosamund “Broadway in Review" Theatre Arts xxx1 (Apr 1947) 19, 50 

Green, E. M. “All My Sons" Theatre World xum (Apr 1947) 32 
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Hatch, R. L. Review of motion picture, AH My Sons (screen play by Chester Ers- 
kine; adapted from play by Arthur Miller) New Republic cxvi (Mar 22 1948) 33 


Krutch, Joseph Wood “Drama” The Nation cxv (Feb 15 1947) 445-448 
Lardner, John “B for Effort” New Yorker xxu (Feb 8 1947) 50 


Loughlin, Richard L. "Tradition and Tragedy in All My Sons" English Record xiv 
(Feb 1964) 23-27 


Phelan, Kappo “The Stage and Screen: All My Sons” Commonweal xx (Feb 14 
1947) 


"Theatre" Newsweek xxix (Feb 10 1947) 85 
“The Theatre" Time xurx (Feb 10 1947) 68, 70 


Wells, Arvin R. "Ihe Living and the Dead in All My Sons" Modern Drama vu 
(May 1964) 46-51 


Worsley, T. C. “The Theatre” New Statesman and Nation xxxv (May 22 1948) 412 
Wyatt, Euphemia Van Rensselaer “Theater” Catholic World axy (Mar 1947) 
552-553 


Yorks, Samuel A. “Joe Keller and His Sons” Western Humanities Review xm ( Au- 
tumn 1950) 401-407 


Young, Stark "Theatre: Good Occasion" New Republic cxvi (Feb 10 1947) 42 


c The Crucible 
“Arthur Miller” New Statesman and Nation 1x (Apr 14 1956) 370-371 
Atkinson, Brooks “At the Theatre” New York Times (Jan 23 1953) 15 
Bentley, Eric "Miller's Innocence" New Republic cxxvur (Feb 16 1953) 22-23 


Beyer, William H. "The State of the Theatre: The Devil at Large" School and 
Society xxxvi (Mar 21 1953) 185-6 


Brown, John Mason *Seeing Things: Witch-Hunting" Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture xxxvi (Feb 14 1953) 41-2 


Brownspiegel, Josef "Im Schmelztiegel des Aberglaubens" Die Kultur (Stuttgart) 
1 No 6-7 (1852-53) 8 


Calendoli, Giovanni “Il Croguilo di Miller” La fiera litteraria No 48 (Nov 27 1955) 
574—596 


“The Crucible" Theatre Arts xi. (Feb 1958) 80; xix (May 1957) 27 

Curtis, Penelope “The Crucible” Critical Review (Univ of Melbourne) No 8 (1965) 
45-58 

Douglass, James W. "Miller's The Crucible: Which Witch Is Which?" Renascence 
xv (1963) 145-51 

Duprey, Richard A. “Arthur Miller” Catholic World cxcm (Sept 1961) 304-5 
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Federspiel, Jürg, F. “Die Lemuren von Salem" Schweizer Rundschau (Einsiedeln) 
iv Heft 8 (1954-5) 574-5 


“Freiheit der Entscheidung” Diplomatischer Kurier (Cologne) vr (1957) 194-195 
Gibbs, Wolcott “The Crucible” New Yorker xxvux (Jan 31 1953) 47 


Golfert, Ilse "Hexenjagd von Arthur Miller im Schillertheater, Berlin" Theater der 
Zeit x Heft 4 (1954) 41-54 


Griffin, J. and A. “The Crucible” Theatre Arts xxxvu (Oct 1953) 33-34 
Hartley, Arthur “Good Melodrama” Spectator cxcvi (Apr 1956) 547 
Hayes, Richard “The Stage: The Crucible” Commonweal uvu (Feb 20 1953) 498 


Hewes, Henry “Arthur Miller and How He Went to the Devil” Saturday Review 
of Literature xxxvi (Jan 31 1953) 24-26 


Hope-Wallace, P. “Theatre” Time and Tide xxxv (1954) 1544 
Kirchway, Freda “The Crucible” The Nation cuxxvu (Feb 7 1953) 131-2 


Kohn, Lothar “Arthur Miller's The Crucible: Eine Dramaturgische Untersuchung" 
Kleine Beiträge xx (1961) 114-128 


Lasky, Melvin J. "Von Hexen und Hexenjügern" Der Monat (Frankfurt am Main) 
vi Heft 66 (1954) 660-662 


Lemarchand, Jacques "Les Sorcières de Salem" Nouvelle revue française m (Feb 
1955) 309-313 


Maulnier, Thierry "Les Sorciéres de Salem" Revue de Paris uxu (Feb 1955) 137- 
140 


Nathan, George Jean “The Crucible” Theatre Arts xxxvi: (Apr 1953) 24-26, 65-09 
Popkin, Henry "Arthur Miller's The Crucible” College English xxvi (1964) 139-146 


Schauder, Karlheinz “Verantwortungsbewusstes Theater Arthur Millers Hexen- 
jadg" Die Stimme der Gemeinde (Stuttgart) vi No 24 (1964) 575-576 


Selz, Jean “Les sorcières de Salem d'Arthur Miller” Lettres nouvelles v (Mar 1955) 
499-498 


Small, Christopher "Theatre" Spectator cxcux (Nov 19 1954) 608 


"Theatre: McCarthy Drama: Von Teufel Gejagt” Der Spiegel (Hamburg) var 
(1954) No 8 29-30 


Trewin, J. C. “Blanket of the Dark" Illustrated London News ccxxv (Nov 27 1954) 
964 


Walker, Philip "Arthur Millers The Crucible: Tragedy of Allegory?” Western 
Speech xx (1956) 222-224 


Warshow, Robert "The Liberal Conscience in The Crucible’ Commentary xv 
(Mar 1953) 265-271; Reply by Stanley Rothman and Bernard Marcus with re- 
joinder by Robert Warshow xvi (July 1953) 83-84 
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Weigel, Hans “Wer Jagt Wen?” Der Monat (Frankfurt am Mam) vr Heft 68 (1954) 
199-200 


Worsley, T. C. “A Play of Our Time” New Statesman and Nation xiyux (Nov 20 
1954) 642, 


Wyatt, Euphemia Van Rensselaer “Theater” Catholic World cuxxvi (Mar 1953) 
465—466 


d Death of a Salesman 
Atkinson, Brooks "At the Theatre" New York Times (Feb 11 1949) 27 
Bentley, Eric “Back to Broadway" Theatre Arts xxxix (Nov 1949) 12-14 


Beyer, William “The State of the Theatre: The Season Opens” School and Soctety 
Lxx (Dec 3 1049) 363-364 


Bettina, Sister M., SSND "Willy Loman's Brother Ben: Tragic Insight in Death 
of a Salesman” Modern Drama xv (Feb 1962) 408-412 


Brinkman, Joachim “Die Zeit im Tod des Handlungsreisenden" Blütter des 
Deutschen Theaters in Gottingen x No 157 (1950-00) 100-102 


Brown, John Mason “See — G a (sonus ced le 
ture xxxii (Feb 26 1949 
Reprinted in his Still Seeing Things (N Y, McGraw-Hill 1050) 196-204 


Clark, Eleanor "Old Glamour, New Gloom” Partisan Review xvi (June 1949) 631- 


636 
in The Play: A Critical Anthology Erlo „od ( Cliffs, N J, Prentice- 
Hall 1951) Tel iA RE STA. ! 


Clurman, Harold “Theatre: Attention!” New Republic cxx (Feb 28 1949) 28-28 


Couchman, Gordon W. "Arthur Miller's Tragedy of Babbitt" Educational Theatre 
Journal vn (Oct 1955) 206-211 


De Haas, Helmuth “Der Tod Eines Handlungsreisenden. Bübnenstuck und Film" 
Neue Literarische Welt No 7 (1953) 4 


De Schweinitz, George "Death of a Salesman: À Note on Epic and Tragedy" 
Western Humanities Review xiv (Winter 1960) 91-96 


“Death of a Salesman” Life xxvi (Feb 21 1949) 115 
Fleming, Peter "The Theatre” Spectator cixxxm (Aug 5 1949) 173 
Fuller, Howard “A Salesman Is Everybody" Fortune xxxix (May 1949) 79-80 


Gross, Barry Edward *Peddler and Pioneer in Death of a Salesman" Modern Drama 
vri (Feb 1965) 405-410 


Gabriel, Gilbert W. “Death of a Salesman” Theatre Arts xxxm (Apr 1949) 14-16 


Gandon, Yves rn d'Yves Gandon sur La mort d'un commis voyageur et le 
Théâtre ‘Bonjour " France illustration (Feb 16 1852) No 331 163 


Gassner, John "The Theatre Arts” Forum cx (April 1049) 219-221 
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— “Tragic Perspectives: A Sequence of Queries" Tulane Drama Review n (May 
1958) 7-22 

Gibbs, Wolcott “Death of a Salesman" New Yorker xxiv (Feb 19 1949) 58-00 


Hag ian, John V. *Arthur Miller: The Salesman's Two Cases" Modern Drama 
vi (Sept 1963) 117—195 


Hewes, Henry "Opening Up the Open Stage" Saturday Review of Literature xxxiv 
(Aug 24 1963) 34 


Hynes, Joseph A. “Attention Must Be Paid...” College English xxu (Apr 1962) 
574-578 


Inserillo, Charles R. “Wish and Desire: Two Poles of the Hone in the 
Drama of Arthur Miller and T. S. Eliot" Xavier Universtty 5 r (Sum-Fall 
1962) 247-258 


Jackson, Esther Merle “Death of a Salesman: Tragic Myth in the Modern Theatre” 
College Language Association Journal vn (1963) 63-76 


Kennedy, Sighle “Who Killed the Salesman?” Catholic World axx (May 1950) 
110-116 


Krutch, Joseph Wood “Drama” The Nation cuxvim (Mar 5 1949) 283-284 


—— “Ten American Plays That Will Endure” New York Times Magazine (Oct 11 
1959) 34-35, 69-70 


Lawrence, Stephen A. “The Right Dream in Miller’s Death of a Salesman” College 
English xxv (Apr 1964) 547-549 


“Magnificent Death" Newsweek xxxm (Feb 21 1049) 78 
Nathan, George Jean "Tragedy" American Mercury 1xvux (June 1949) 670-680 
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WESTCHESTER SQUARE REGIONAL. 959] 
Glebe Avenue. 
Miss Dorothy Ann Henderson 


WOODLAWN HEIGHTS. 4355 Katonah Avenue. 
Callan 


WOODSTOCK. 761 East 160th Street. 
Mrs Theresa Lott 


Tae Brance LIBRARIES, continued 


RICHMOND 
COORDINATOR, Miss Joan Treble 
ASSISTANT COORDINATOR, Mms Patricia Kenny 


DONGAN HILLS. 1578 Richmond Boad. ST GEORGE LIBRARY CENTER. 10 Hyatt 
Miss Klixabeth Mullen Street. 


Miss Patrica Kenny 


SOUTH BRACH, 100 Sand Lane. 
Mrs Lou Walker 


STAPLETON. 139 Canal Street. 
Mis Laurel_Alaxwnder 


GREAT KILLS, #56 Giffords Lane, 
Danald Browne 
HUGUENOT PARK. 904 Huguenot Avenue. 


NEW DORP. (Hughes Mem. Lib.). 155 Third Bt. 
Mies Roth Kronmiller TODT HILL-WKSTERLEIGE. 1801 Viotory 


PORT RICHMOND. 75 Bennett Street. Boulevard. 
u A co clan ique 
TOTTENVILLE Amboy Road. 
PRINCE'S BAY. 6084 Amboy Road. ep T Suns 
RICHMOND BOOKMOBILE, 10 Hyatt Street. WEST NEW BRIGHTON. 976 Castleton Avenues. 
Mrs Mary Beker Miss Isabelle Maiorano 


Business OFFICE 
Gronce L. Scaamren, Business Manager 
Joexem P. Pompmio, Assistant Business Manager 
BUILDING MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION, PRINTING OFFICE AND BINDERY, 


T. H PURCHASING OFFICE, William F. Preis, Jr, 

CAFETERIAS, Joseph P. Pompilio Supertendent 

CENTRAL REGISTRATION, Richard Molle, SHIPPING BOOM, Bobert Valeroso, 
Superintendent I Supervisor 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICE, Herbert Bouscher, Chief SPECIAL INVESTIGATOR, John T. Murphy 
TELEPHONE EXCHANGE, Mu Anne Deesimom 


EXHIBITIONS 


THE CENTRAL BUILDING 
Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street 


FLOWERS IN THE LIFE AND LORE OF THE JEWS Room 84 
Illustrative materials from books in the Jewish Drvision depict the many allusions to 
flowers in the Bible, floral decorations used on festival days, and the importance of 
flowers and other plants in particular rites and ceremonies. Through February. 


LENOX'S NEW YORK IN MAPS Fist FLoon Common Nostra 


ey ee the properties of James Lenox and some of the institutions 
sa ana ose vid: biis sach ad the Lenox libre do Presbyterian 
Hospital, and his Fifth Avenue home. Through May. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF PESTICIDES Fmsr FLoon Conmmon Norra 
Books and illustrations examining the role of the chemist tn pesticide research, that is, š 
pesticide E Ge nde. und cetur Gf Taa et edis CE 

Pide teu Eon an outline of major discoveries of insecticides and other eco- 
eene glee Forum 

THE CHRISTMAS STORY IN MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE MANUSCRIPTS FROM 

THE SPENCER COLLECTION * "LOBBY AND LANDING Caszs 
From the Spencer Collection of the finest illustrated books and illuminated manu- 
e sir cla 5 re s sn aT open to scenes 

Christmas story, fram the early prophecies through the life of the Virgin to the 
Nattvity itself. Through mid-February. 

* The book by Kari Kup upon which the exhibition is based is available from the Sales Shops at $7.50 (cloth) 

and $5 (paper). 
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eminens, continued 
The Central Building, continued 


FLOWERS FLOWERS FLOWERS YESTERDAY TODAY Sxcomp Froon iun 


A panorama of books in bloom: illustrated works on end gardening, on flower 
eer deed ee cei i rds 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY RUSSIAN IMPRINTS Sxcowp Froon Crwrmar Connon 
Examples of early Ruslan printing from the collection of the Slavonio Division: works 
of non-flotion on subjects such A OU EEUU 
Through Apel 16. 


THE GREEN THUMB ` — Tam» Foon Paner Garima 
fion window boue do contig up in 
sy ed mo by a ei Ra =a ae, Gt k ma. 
PEN & BRUSH: THE AUTHOR AS ARTIST tees Room 318 
A Berg Collection exhíhit* af art work by authors who were also artists, same ama- 
a from William: o nina og Orr ar era 


Si sega cule cient Dan Sar Dy 


A WORLD 'OF WORDS — THE NICOTIAN PLANT IN PRINTED: LANGUAGE LISTS - 
AND DICTIONARIES Room 324 


Rare early volumes fram the Årents Tobacco Collection reflect the emergence of 
tobacco into the world af currently used words. Jean Nicot’s Dictionaive francois-latin 
(1373) and Alonso de Molina's Vocabolario en castellana y mexicana (1571) 
are included. Through May 31. | 


* * * E ex 
| TECHNICAL BOOKS OF THE MONTH ` ` For Froon Commpon Nomru 


À monthly oss s p eee 
and reviewed fn New Technical Books. 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS Max Lossy 


An almost completo collection of United Stats postal lames and etzmail stamps, 
` 1847-1828. Permanent exhibition, 


HISTORY OF PRINTING | | Fixer Froon Common 
Exam eee E C LM i 
prom oak, Peruse esie 


WALT WHITMAN ° — TE 3 Jes Wises Cons 
‘The Ore Lon lt of boda by end boat Whitman, bending Bat edis, 
— a yD Mee sS eee exhibition. 


WASHINGTON IRVING . i ; Tamp Froon Common 
Belections from the à and Helman collections of Dryingiara consisting of fut". 
editions, mamusoripts, : etc. Permanent exhibition. 

AMERICAN VIEWS - . Tex Poa Gara Nor 


A selection of prints from the L N. Phelps Stokes Collection. Permanent exhibition, 


i a HC Die kau kakuy V; 
. [139.1 | 
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Exumrrions, continued 


THE LIBRARY & MUSEUM. OF THE PERFORMING ARTS 
"AT- LINCOLN CENTER | 


111 Amsterdam Avenue 
SHELBY CULLOM DAVIS MUSEUM f 

“TORA, TORA, TORA” "M . Praza Gatixur 
` Paintings by Robert T. McCall depicting scenes of Pearl Harbor commisifoned by ` 
. Twentieth uU ud dure m; In addition, a 

n oe n Toa Tra s in Pilots,” Tia kechua dos : 
Euh sd y, lllustrates GERE ACUTE motion pioture pro- 

: dung sas is tue ee eres direction of the cast ` 
Thoogh May L 


BIL BAIRD'S PUPPETS pum E T 
marionettes, both fmished and incomplete to demonstrate the craft of 
a don, them, from the workshops of the and filmmaker. Mr Batrd's model 


s AENA television simulation is also on display. 


MN ud PROGRESS: THE EVOLUTION OF DANCING FROM SOCIAL ; 


PASTIME TO THEATRICAL ART. Vincent Aston GALLERY 
social dancin es 
Ballet at comt ghd th the theatre February. | 
ISADORA DUNCAN, DANCING REVOLUTIONARY ' Dance COLLEGTION 
TERNER life of one.of the of modern dance 
thron e na Iy "puan, and her own 


DONNELL LIBRARY CENTER 
20 West 53rd Street x 


pe ka Kat S NM 


| An annual exhibition o “Booka forthe’ Teenage" rc ii eee. 
dé 


COUNTEE CULLEN REGIONAL BRANCH 
104 West 136th Street I l 
“Artists as Creators in the Contem World." Works by sixteen artists, Tucker 
Galleries, in a variety of media, Through mid-February x prend by 


HUDSON PARK BRANCH 
10 Seventh Avenne South 
A collection of scientific instruments, medical instruments of the 
Se Me rd 


SCHOMBURG COLLECTION 
i 103 West 135th Street 
pr cundem Ans À collection of items of historical interest from Africa 


America: an ostrich egg uscd for storing water, à West Indian mask, leg shackles from 
Hamer times, maniy cat award diver cË Beton 1a tho 1710 cii photgapia, end 


B mes E Ec LA 
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Front Matter 


The Years Ahead: The Need for a 
Firm Commitment of Funds 


Increasingly serious operating deficits 
threaten the continuation of The New 
York Public Library's services in the 
Central Library at 42nd Street, at Lin- 
coln Center, and in the Library Annex 
on 43rd Street and Tenth Avenue. 

The Librerys Board of Trustees, 
meeting on February 11, approved the 
recommendation of the Board's Execu- 
tive Committee that the projected 1970/ 
71 deficit of $4,308,000 for The Research 
Libraries and other privately flnanced 
operations be reduced to manageable 
po before the budget for the 

cal year begining July 1 1970 could be 
a rile John E. ood, Chairman 
the Executive Committee, jx 
that the Board is insisting that this re- 
duction of deficit be accomplished 
through increased government aid, in- 
creased private and corporate gifts, or 
by drastic curtailment of scheduled pub- 
lic services. 

The Board thus raised the question 
of serious reductions in the accessibility 
of the Library's heavily used and often 
unique resources. Mr Lockwood indi- 
cated the possibility of curtailments 
even more drastic than those of last 
May, when The Research Libraries re- 
duced services from eighty-seven hours 
to forty, eliminating service on Satur- 
days and Sundays and on weekday eve- 
nings. After several weeks, no serv- 
ice schedules were restored with the 
help of an appropriation from New York 
City primarily in the interest of main- 

ing the Library's service to students 
and faculty of the City University of 
New York. But, as we go to press, there 
is no assurance that this City appropria- 
tion will be continued in 1970/71. 
(There is no present threat to The 





Branch Libraries, whose 1970/71 budget 
will not be announced by the City until 
April.) 

All is not dark, however. Present 
hopes for a long-range solution are 
focused on Governor Rockefeller’s re- 
quest to the State Legislature for an 
appropriation of $18,000,000 for the 
New York State Council on the Arts. 
Sania tae provide aid to The New 
York Public Library and other major 
non-profit cultural institutions that face 
financial hardships. Action by the State 
Legislature is expected by the end of 
March. The Library’s future currently 
rests on the State ture's action on 
the Governor's entire $18,000,000 pro- 
gram. That action would in turn give 
Fieri impetus to the Library's overall 

-raising efforts and d be cer- 
tain to encourage major potential givers 
who will be watchtng the developments 
in Albany. 

In The New York Times of February 


26 ap a letter so heartening, and 
d the Library’s situation so 
J dn we reprint it here in its 
entirety: 


The commanding positions of The 
New York Public Library at the corner 
of 42nd Street and Fifth Avenue is only 
accurately symbolic of the ere that 
institution occupies in the life of the city 
and the entire surrounding region. 

The United States has made no 

ter contribution to world culture 

the creation and maintenance of its 

cent librarles, academic and 
c. Among these, and indeed amon 
ies the world over, The New Yor 
Public Library stands in the first rank. 

It is In the most literal sense a great 
institution, of which any city in the 
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world would be proud. Its activity is 
central to the imtellectual and cultural 
life of New York; it is of major impor- 
tance to the nation as a whole. [Editorial 
Feb. 13.] 

It is little short of incredible that an 
institution of such quality and im 
tance should find itself crippled for 
of funds. In a city with a budget of $6.6 
billion, and a state with a budget of $7.3 
billion, how can one possibly explain, 
except by some drea distortion of 
priorities, the inability of public author- 
ity to find for this institution the rela- 
tively small sums necessary to keep it 
functioning normally and to give to its 
management and personnel both a sense 
of immediate security and confidence in 
the institution's future? 

The years that have elapsed since the 
Library was founded have been ones of 
a great flowerin CE of American cultural 
and academic Can it really be that 
this generation, as the beneficiary of the 
movement, has a smaller interest in 
porting the foundations of it than did 
the men to whose initiative and gen- 
erosity The New York Public Library 
owes its origin? 

I am authorized to associate the board 
of directors of the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters with many other 
troubled people in urging the New York 
State Legislature and the City of New 
York to undertake an immediate and 
vigorous effort to see that The New York 
Public Library is provided, and remains 
provided, with financial support com- 
mensurate with the importance of the 
function it performs and the distinction 
with which, over these past decades, it 
has performed it. 

Grorce F. Kennan 
President, The American 
Academy of Arts and Letters 
New York, Feb. 18, 1970 


Eight other members of the Academy of 
Arts and Letters signed this letter. 
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One Hundred Years Gone By: 
James Lenox, Book Collector 


pre of this year marked the cen- 
anniversary of a important 
event in the history of mb. the 
incorporation by the State of New York 
of the Lenox Library, which in 1885 was 
to become part of the consolidated New 
York Public Library, Astor, Lenox and 
Tilden Foundations. In the current 
major exhibition of Lenox books in the 
Main Lobby and the Jewish Division in 
Central Duilding, we are honoring the 
t research library thus established 
and its founder, James Lenox. 

James Lenox was born in New York 
on August 19 1800, the son of Robert 
Lenox, a wealthy merchant and im- 
porter. He was born at the end of an 
old century — his Library has reached 
to a new. James Lenox graduated from 
Columbia University in 1818 and re- 
celved a master's degree from Columbia 
in 1821. After studying law and being 
admitted to the he joined his 
father's firm for several years. Then x 
1840, to quote Harry Miller Lyd 
History of The Neu York Public 
Library, “he retired to the residence at 
53 Fifth Avenue, northeast corner of 
Twelfth Street, and there gave his atten- 
tion to his estate, to collecting books and 
objects of art, and to an extensive but 
unobtrusive be dde in the chari- 
table and re works of the city." 

For dup mo years James Lenox col- 
lected rare books, manuscripts, Ameri- 
cana, Bibles, and works of art. His 
acquisitions grew to some 20,000 vol- 
umes of choice rarities from all over 
Europe and America. In 1870 the collec- 
tion was incorporated into a public 
library which he endowed and where 
he served as president until his death in 
1880. Ri Morris Hunt was chosen 
as the architect for the Lenox Library 
building which was erected on Fifth 
Avenue between 70th and 71st Streets, 
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later the site of the Frick Collection. It 
was first opened to the public on Janu- 
ary 15 1877. 

Henry Stevens, American bookseller, 
` who acted as agent for James Lenox for 
more than a quarter. of a century, and 
whose, Recollection of James Lenox and 
. the Formation of his Library was revised 
and elucidated by Victor Hugo Paltsits 
and se by the Library in 1951, 
has said that James Lenoy’s first interest 
was in early editions of the Bible m all 
languages. Lenox's personal fea- 
tured a valuable accumulation of over 
4,000 Bibles, including over 2,400 Eng- 
lish editions. His next major interest 
was in books relating to the discovery, 
exploration, and history of North and 
South America, and to accounts of voy- 
ages and travels, from the 
ba of Discovery" He brought to- 

ether a remarkably comprehensive col- 
ection of such books printed between 
1493 and 1700 and, as a result, the Lenor 
Library contained one of the foremost 
Americana collecHons in any public 
library here or abroad. In the world of 
literary exploration, his favorite author 
was John Bunyan, and he undertook to 
collect all editions and translations of 
the Pilgrim's Progress, and of all the edi- 
tions of his other favorite, Milton. 
(Stevens tells us that he met with 
success in this ambition as well and that 
"his collection of Milton excels that of 
the British Museum and that of the 
Bodleian put together, rich as those 
libraries are in Miltons.") Mr Lenox also 
assembled a fine collection of Shake- 
speare, including the First Folio. 

The books and manuscripts in the cen- 
tennial exhibition in Central Building 
have been chosen to represent the major 
strengths of the Lenox Collection. 
Among the better-known treasures on 
view are the holograph manuscript 
of George Washington’s “Farewell 
Address,” the first Gutenberg Bible 
brought to this country, the famous “Bay 
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Psalm Book,” and four First Quarto 
printings of Shakespeare's plays. 

A most in ing item on display is 
a copy (Cambridge 1663) of the Holy 
Bible translated into the language of the 
Massachusetts Indians by the Reverend 
John Eliot, “the Apostle to the Indians.” 
This was the first Bible printed in 
America. The translator had no diction- 
ary or to help him. He had 
to be phonetician, re and 
grammarian, and was the person to 
attempt and succeed in the seemingly 
impossible task of mastering an Indian 
language. Also shown is the original 
manuscript of the Psalterium Amert- 
canum, a translation by Cotton Mather 
of the Psalms for use in singing. It was 
published in Boston in 1718. A choice 
piece of later Americana in the Lenox 
exhibition is a 1775 letter from Alex- 
ander Hamilton. At the age of seven- 
teen, on November 26 1775, Hamilton 
wrote to John Jay, who was at that time 
delegate fram New York to the Conti- 
nental Con and this quotation 
from it may well have applications to 
our own times: “You will probably ere 
this reaches you have heard of the late 
incursion made into this city [New 
York] by a number of horsemen from 
New England under the command of 
Capt Sears, who took away M: Riving- 
tons types, and a Couteau or two. — 
though I am fully sensible how eke 
ous and pernicious Rivington’s press 
been, and how detestable the character 
of the man is in every respect, yet I can- 


not help disapproving and condemning 
this step. 


In times of such commotion as the 
present, while the passions of men are 
2 j E A T 


is great er of fatal extremes. The 
same state of the ons which fits the 
multitude, who have not a sufficient 


stock of reason and knowledge to give 
them, for opposition to tyranny and 
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to a contempt and disregard of all 
authority.” 
Among the great rarities of early book 
poe are the fifteenth-century 
lock-books," in which each page con- 
taining text and illustrations was cut on 
wood, inked, and then on 
per, on one side of the leaf only. A 
utiful and boldly stmple block-book 
version of The Revelation of St. John 
the Divine ( Sancti Johannis 
cal470) is on display. The blank pages 
in this particular copy were ed to- 
gether, and the volume then interleaved 
with twenty-four leaves of accompany- 
ing German text in contemporary manu- 


t. 

Another famous Bible is Martin 
Luther's translation of the New Testa- 
ment into German from Erasmus' Greek 
version. Because the printing at Witten- 

was completed by Se ber 21 
ie it is ee Ie as the 
"Septemberbibel" Luthers 1522 New 
Testament stands as the earliest monu- 
ment of the great reformer's translation 
and the first of all the many subsequent 
Protestant Testaments and Bibles. Its 
Book of Revelation contains twenty-one 
full page woodcuts, attributed to Lucas 
Cranach and his school. The one shown 
in the exhibit illustrates Chapter 6:12— 
17, cases “And I beheld when he 

lt sixth seal, and, lo, there 
. UT and the sun 
became black as sackcloth of hair, and 
the moon became as blood." The first 
ting of the New Testament in 
French (Lyons, cal478) is one of the 
rarest editions of the Bible, and it too is 
included among the Lenox treasures. 

Richard Morris Hunt, the architect of 
the Lenox Library, presented James 
Lenox with a tiny, exquisitely crafted 


globe, engraved on by an ano 
mous artist, made pro i out 1510. 
A most interesting part of the exhibition, 


it is probably the earliest surviving 
globe from the period immediately 
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foll the first discoveries made in 
the New World. 

Undoubtedly the most important sin- 
gle acquisition by the Lenox Library in 
another centennial year, 1892, was the 
only known co y of the original ginal Spanish 
edition (probably printed in Barcelona ) 
of the letter Columbus wrote to Luis de 
Santangel, treasurer of Aragon, dated 
February 15 — March 14 1493, announc- 
ing his discoveries in the new world. This 
“Spanish folio" edition of 1493 is shown 
along with another Columbus letter, 
announ the discovery of a New 
World, that to Gabriel Sanchez, printed 
in Basel by Jakob Wolff of Pfortzheim 
in 1493. The Library's copy of the Basel 
printing purchased by Lenox from 
Henry Stevens in 1845 or 1846, is the 
only copy complete with the two out- 
side leaves containing the arms of Spain 
and Granada, and showing seven differ- 
ent woodcuts. 

The first Latin edition ( Gouda 1484? ) 
of Marco Polo's account of his travels to 
the Far East is also on view. This work, 
in manuscript and printed form in vari- 
ous languages, provided Europe with 
perhaps its first detailed information 
about those remote and exotic lands of 
the East and of rulers such as Kublai 
Khan. 

Several other accounts of voyages and 
conquests in North and South America 
are on view in the centennial exhibition: 

Among them are a copy of the Paris 
1503? edition of Amerigo Vespucci’s 

of his third voyage to the New 
World (from May 14 1501 to Septem- 
ber 7 1502); 

the Spanish edition (Seville 
1522) of the second letter from Her- 
nando Cortés to Emperor Charles V, 
dated October 30, 1520, one of a series 
in which he gave detailed accounts of 
the progress made in his conquest of 
Mexico; 

an anonymous work ( Relaçam verda- 
deira .. . da Frolida|sic], Evora 1557) 


rj as a 


LA 
sQ 


“amanaya” ie NES 
A UE CA CS 


+ he 





Plate 20, "Oppidum Secota,” from Part I (1590) of the De Bry collection of American 
voyages, which contains the English explorer and mathematician Thomas Harlots 
account of Virginia. The Latin text describing the Indian town of Secota in 1585 
points out the broad spot (C) where the Indians met with their neighbors to cele- 
brate their solemn feasts — they did so in the night and therefore kept very great 
fires — and (B) where they made their solemn prayers. 
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by a “Gentleman of Elvas”, one of 
the great rarities of sixteenth-century 
Americana (it chronicles in detail the 
expedition led by Hernando de Soto and 
his successor, Luis de Moscoso, between 
1539 and 1543 tn what is now the State 
of Florida and the vast region from the 
Carolinas to the Mississippi River) and 
the first English translation, Virginia 
Richly Valued . . . , by Richard uyt, 
(London 1609); 

the dramatic story (La conquista del 
Peru, Seville 1534) of Pizarro's conquest 
of Peru told by one of his followers; 

& very rare map (printed 1589) de- 
pictng "The Famous West Indian 
Voyage" of Sir Francis Drake, 1585- 
1586, during which he captured and 
plundered Santiago in the Cape Verde 
Islands, Santo Domingo, Cartagena and 
St Augustine; 

two volumes from the De Bry collec- 
tion of voyages (printed 1590-1634) — 
the collection brought together by James 
Lenox is one of the best and most com- 
prehensive known (Part I of the Ameri- 
can voyages and Part I of the Oriental 
voyages are shown); 

two volumes of the celebrated Hulsius 
collection of voyages (printed 1598- 
1650), of which the Lenox set was be- 
lieved to be without rival at the time of 
Mr Lenox's death (the exhibits are the 


flrst and second issues of Part I, y- 
ing a voyage of the Dutch to the East 
Indies, 1595-1597 ); 


the first edition (Paris 1613) of Sam- 

uel de Champlain's account of his four 

ges to America d the years 
1604 to 1613 — one of the landmarks of 
Canadian history; 

a translation ( London 1587) by Rich- 
ard Hakluyt from René Laudonniére’s 
L'histoire notable de la Floride, an 
account of four sixteenth-century expe- 
ditions to that region, which is one of 
the great rarities of English Americana 
(the Lenox copy is one of four known 
examples); 
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the original printing in Dutch of the 
Artykelen (articles) surrendering New 
Netherland to the English, signed 
August 27/September 6 1664; 

two rare editions of Richard Hakluyt's 
compilations of voyages: Divers Voy- 
ages T the Discoveries of Amer- 
ica (London 1582) and The P 
Navigations, Voiages and Discoveries of 
the English Nation ( London 1589); 

a copy of the first edition of Captain 
John Seith’ famous The Generall. His- 
torie of Vir New-England, and the 
Summer Isles, published in London in 
1824 (the Lenox y belonged to 
Thomas Penn and has his autograph on 
the leaf following the title page). 

Many other in and rare items 
are also on exhibit (see the check list 
below). 

James Lenox’s literary interests are 
well represented in the Central Build- 
ing exhibition. Among the rare works on 
display is Richard Pynson's edition of 
Chaucer's The Canter Tales (Lon- 
don, cal491). This was third to be 

fol two earlier ones 
issued by William Caxton. The Lenox 
copy was acquired in 1874. 

In December 1855 Mr Lenox pur- 
chased from Henry Stevens forty of the 
various quarto editions of Shakespeare’s 
plays, the only form in which any of 
them appeared during Shakespeare's 
lifetime. Thus, in one step, Lenox be- 
came the of perhaps the finest 
Shak collection then in private 
hands. The four First Quarto printings 
in the Lenox Collection are on display, 
afl of than prest rarities today = Ths 
Merchant of Venice (1600); King Lear 
(1608); Othello (1622); and The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew (1631). 

Represen Mr Lenox’s extensive 
collection of Milton and Bunyan are the 
first editions of A Maske Presented at 
Ludlow Castle (1637), one of the rarest 
af Milton’s works, later published with 
the title Comus; Areopagitica (1644), 
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his plea for liberty of the press; Of 
Education (1044); and Paradise Lost 
(1677); and the very rare first edition 
of Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress (1678). 
In the Second Floor Gallery and the 
First Floor Corridor North of Central 
eee there are companion exhibi- 
memorabilia, letters, dra 
indi maps related to James Lenox and 
Library. In the Jewish Division, books 
and manuscripts have been selected 
from the Hebraica collection in the 
Lenox Library as a further indication of 
the extent of his first and favorite area 
of collecting. There are manuscripts 
of the Esther Scroll and of the Penta- 
teuch as used by the Samaritans and a 
copy of the first printed Hebrew text of 
the Pentateuch (Bologna, Printed by 
Abraham b. Ha PA E oe soe Abra- 
ham Caravida 25 January 1482). Several 
rare sixteenth-century editions of the 
Bible in Hebrew are included, and a 
of the first Hebrew pub- 
ished in America ( Boston 1735). It was 
written by Judah Monis, the first 
Hebrew instructor at Harvard Co Š 
and printed by Jonas Green from 
first complete ats af Hebrew type n 
the American colonies. 


Other Works on Exhibition 
“Rarities from the Lenox Library" 
(Main Lobby) 


Juan de Zumárraga, Bishop of Mexico. 
Dotrina breve. . . . Mexico: Juan 
Cromberger 1543 


Tercero cathecismo y exposicion de la 
doctrino christiana, por sermones. 
Lima: Antonio Ricardo 1585 
This collection of sermons expounding 

Catholic doctrine has the Spanish text at the 

head of each page with a translation into the 

Quechua and Aymara Indian languages in 

double colamns below. 


Antonio de Morga. Sucesos de las Islas 
Filipinas. Mexico: Geronymo Balli 
1609 
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Benjamin Franklin. Letter to Sir Alex- 
ander Dick, 11 January 1772 


Thomas Jefferson and James Madison. 
Proposed Amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States [1803?] 
Draft of a ps amendment 

the admission of Louisiana es a territory of the 

United States, in the hand of Thomas Jefferson, 


Nun a pencil annotation by james Madison, 
dig thet ts of the United States, of the 
dose of the Indian inhabitants, 


Bible. English. The Bible . . . Translated 
out of Douche and Latyn into Eng- 
lish. [Marburg?: E. Cervicornus and 
J. Soter?] 1535 
The first edition of the complete printed 


English Bible was translated by Miles Cover- 
dale from German and Latin versions. 


Gerardus Mercator. [Cordiform map of 
the world] Louvain 1538 
The earliest dated map to apply the name 
America to both continents. The only other 
known copy is in the collection of the Ameri- 
can Geographical Society. 


Sir John Mandeville. Itinerarium. 
Gouda: Gerard Leeu 1484? 


Copia der Newen Zeytung ausz Presilg 
Landt. ca1515. 
of sac) "newsletter" is one of the rarest accounts 
es along the coast of Brazil 
the ae editions tn German are known, 
two of which Mr Lenox a The one 
with the coat of arms of Portugal on the title 
page was iind iat at Augs by Erhart Oglin; 
no indication o die or printer. 


Dante Alighieri. Divina Commedia. 
Mantua: Georgius and Paulus de 
Butzbach, for Colombino Veronese 
1472 
Probebly the second of the three earliest edi- 

tions of the Divine Comedy, all printed in 1472. 

The only other copy of the Mantua printing in 

ibis country irn Dia Pierpont Morgea Library. 

Geoffroy de La Tour-Landry. The Book 
of the Knight of the Tower. West- 
minster: William Caxton 1484 
Caxton's edition, which he translated from 

tbe French, is the first appearance of the work 

in English. The Lenox copy is the only one in 
this country. 
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(North Landing) 


Pedro de Magalhães de Gandavo. His- 
toria da provincia Säcta Cruz. Lisbon: 
Antonio Gonsalvez 1576 
Rubens Borba de Moraes, in his Bibl. 


Jean de Léry. Histoire d'un voyage fat 
en la terre du Bresil, autrement dite 
Amerique. La Rochelle: Antoine 
Chuppin 1578 
This account of Brazil was based on the 

author's experiences when he joined in 1556 

the unsuccessful Huguenot attempt to estab- 

lish a French colony near Rio de Janeiro. 


Edward Pellham. Gods Power and 
Providence. . . . London: John Par- 
tridge 1631 
Edward Pellham and seven of his s 

were “left by mischance in Greenlan 

1630. nine months and twelve days." 


Hamor. A True Discourse of the 
Present Estate of Virginia. London: 
John Beale, for William Welby 1615 


` A Short Discourse of the New-Found- 
Land. Dublin: Societie of Stationers 
1623 


(South Landing ) 


A Relation of Maryland. [London] 1635 

Two es shown, one open to the map 
which is earliest known separately printed 
map of Maryland. 


Adriaen van der Donck. Vertoogh van 
Nieu-Neder-Land. ’s Graven-Hage: 
M. Stael 1650 
Van der Donck was a lawyer here in New 

Amsterdam, who, with ten other citizens of 

oe ARR Re ee 

policies of the Dutch West Indies Company, 
which is ted at the end of this account of 

New N The pamphlet also includes a 

description of the nattve Indians and the 

physical features of the region, as well as a 

summary of the colony's history from the first 

settlement to 1649. 


anno 
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Jacob Steendam. 't Lof can Nuw-Neder- 
land. Amsterdam: J. van der Fuyk 
1661 
The author of “The Praise of New Nether- 

land" is known as the first poet of the Dutch 
lony which few later was to 

T 

New York (Colony). The Laws & Acts. 
New York: William Bradford 1604 
This is one of nine recorded copies. 


The Lord Baltemore's Case, concerning 
the Province of Maryland. London 
1653 


John Lederer. The Discoveries . . . from 
Virginia, to the West of Carolina. 
London: J. C., for Samuel Heyrich 
1672 


LENOX LIBRARY 





“Hebraica from the Lenox Library” 
(Room 84) 
Bible. Polyglot. [Biblia Polyglotta 


Ximenii. Alcalá de Henares: Arnaldo 
Guillen de Brocar 1514-1517] 


'Two volumes of the six-volume edition are 
shown. It is this Bible that presents the editio 
princeps of the t, the oldest Greek 


its patron Cardinal enes, or the Cum- 
plutensian Polyglot, from the Latin name of 
Alcalé de Henares. The languages represented 
are Hebrew, Aramaic, end Latin. 
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Bible. Old Testament. Hebrew, Frank- 
furt an der Oder: Johann and Fried- 
rich Hartmann 1595 
One volume of the four-volume edition is 

shown. The text is reprinted from Plantin’s edi- 

Hon of 1566. 


Bible. Old Testament. Proverbs and Job. 
Hebrew. . .. Prouerbia Salomonis & 
Iob. Paris: R. Stephanus 1545 


Stephanus’ 1544-1546 edition of the Hebrew 
Bible was issued in In the Lenox copy, 
this part is bound with the Psalms. 


Bible. Old Testament. Hebrew. Biblia 
Hebraica. Paris: A. C. Briasson 1753 
One volume of the four-volume edition is 

shown. Edited by C. F. Houbigent (1686- 

1783), a priest of the Oratory. 

Bible. Old Testament. Hebrew. Paris: 
R. Stephanus 1539-1544 


The Lenox copy of this Bible issued in 
is bound in two volumes, one of which is 
shown. The Hebrew text is based on that of 
Jacob b. Chayyim (ca1470-1538) of Tunis. 


Bible. Old Testament. Pentateuch. 
Hebrew. Venice: Marc Antonio Gius- 
tiniani 1551 
The Pentateuch and Megilloth in Hebrew, 

edited by Cornelius Adelkind. 

Bible. Old Testament  Pentateuch. 


Hebrew. Venice: Daniel Bomberg 
1548 
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Pentateuch with Haftarot and Ftve Scrolls, 
with an introduction by Moses Nachmanides. 


Manasseh ben Israel The Hope of 
Israel. London: R. L, for L. Chapman 
1651 


Second edition corrected and amended. 
Endeavors to prove the lost tribes of Israel are 
to be found In America. 


Thomas Thorowgood. lewes in America, 
or, Probabilities that the Americans 
Are of That Race. London: W. H., 
for T. Slater 1650 


Bible. New Testament. Gospels. Selec- 
tions. Hebrew. . .. Evangelia Anni- 
versaria. . . . Wittenberg: Johannes 
Crato 1573 
Text in Hebrew, with an Epistola tn Latin. 


Bible. Hebrew. Opus Quadripartitum 
Sacrae Scripturae. Hamburg 1595 
"This is bly the same text as the 1587 

printing A em Hebrew Wr reissued 

Polyglot of 1500. 


Bible. Old Testament. Latin. Hebraica 
Biblia, Latina planeq. Basel: M. Isen- 
grinius and H. Petrus 1546 


Tho second edition of S. Münster's version. 
One volume of the two-volume set 1s shown. 
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Pound Letters Acquired 


The Berg Collection has recently 
acquired nineteen unpublished letters 
from Ezra Pound to a yo writer, 
Helene Magaret. (In a typi Jovial 
Robe the D addresses some of the 
etters to Belle Helene") In the 
letters dating from about 1928, Ezra 
Pound advises the younger poet on 
metrics and poetry hie had yet to pub- 
lish her first volume of verse). Pound 
offers to read her poems and “cross out 
the dead nonfunctioning words”; and he 
recommends her work to an anthologist. 
There are interesting comments on 

from Ovid to Masefold to William Car- 
los Williams and on the differences 
between the male and the female writer. 


E POUND 


Double Insight 


In literary history two discoverers of a 
new region, coming upon its inhabitants 
and architecture with two pair of eyes, 
two kinds of questions, two ways of put- 
ting down the “facts,” are db simply 
better than one. The supply us 
more immediately with a a th en- 
sional map and recording. 

Professors Nancy Bogen and Mary 
Hall, independently s the leg- 
endary west African country otf Maure- 
tania as the locale of Blake's p 
early mental drama Tiriel, dines. 
also independently to submit their find- 
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The letters were written from Rapallo 
(some with the distinctive letter-head 
reproduced below) in Pound's best con- 
versational style — "ridiculous to talk 
about study of technique of poetry sans 
greek.” 

The mdence was acquired 
from Dr Magaret, who is now Professor 
of English at Marymount College, 
Tarrytown, New York. Since the thirties 
she has published several volumes of 
poetry (the first, a long poem The 
Trumpeting Crane, published in 1934). 
Dr Lola L. Szladits, Curator of Berg 
Collection, has said that “the acquisition 
is notable because it proves again how 
much help Ezra Pound gave to poets at 


the beginning of their careers.” 


VIA MARSALA 12-5 


RAPALLO 


mgs to the editor of this Bulletin. We 

leased to be able to publish them 
side y side for the twofold insight avail- 
able to the student of William Blake 
who reads them in “one pulsation of the 


Tiriel is a simple but grotesque poem, 
not so difficult to read as just obscure 
and puzzling tn its frame or frames of 
reference. As one of our illuminators 
puts it, mildly, “the facticity underlying 
Tiriel is not immediately obvious.” Even 
taken together, these two explorers’ re- 


ports do not at once make everything 
clear. But they open the territory. 


A New Look at Blake's Tirel 


By Nancy BOGEN 
Richmond College, City University of New York 


ILLIAM BLAKE'S manuscript poem Tiriel’ is of interest to the 

scholarly world today primarily because it seems to be one of the 
early — if not earliest — Prophetic Books, belonging to the same period as 
There is No Natural Religion and All Religions Are One (ca 1788), Songs of 
Innocence (1789), The Book of Thel (1789), The Marriage of Heaven and 
Hell (ca 1790-98), and a number of other works.* Thus any light shed on 
the characters and action of this poem could be of some value, providing 
scholars and the general reading public with a better understanding of 
Blake's conception of prophecy at the very beginning of his prophetic career. 
Illumination of this kind I hope to furnish, this largely by reference to a 
number of possible sources particularly to Jacob Bryant’s A New System; or, 
An Analysis of Antient Mythology which passed for an encyclopedia of 
mythic lore in the late eighteenth century and which Blake had helped to 
illustrate in his apprenticeship days.* 

That Blake placed some value on A New System apart from its illustra- 
tions we know from the following statement in his Descriptive Catalogue. 
(1809): "The antiquities of every Nation under Heaven, is no less sacred 
than that of the Jews. They are the same thing as Jacob Bryant, and all 
antiquaries have proved." 

Let me begin with a brief account of the characters of Tiriel and a review 
of its action, All of the characters are — or seem to be — related. There are 
Tiriel and Myratana, formerly king and queen of "all the western plains." 
They are said to have one hundred and thirty sons and five daughters. In 
Blake's final version of the poem, only four of their children are named: 


Mu Bike Ted Pin de of We diet ns ua e ae pecan (iy 
K pace fhe n n ere L 
n. E Pe Dec cm A bor 1067) and am cited cally in the 
text, Blake’s deletions have been but 1 Bayo teed Hartley's Une vin écho 


3 Except for the tractates and The Marriage of Heaven and Hell, the dates in parentheses are 
taken from Blake's title pages, but since he is believed to have begun printing bis poems before 
DA eee us uiui aly distr Hr te win k cen Ga 


oa LE An Analysis of logy; Wherein an Attempt Is 
Made do Dies Tradition of Fable ond fatte the Truth fo. ta Original Purity. The first edi- 
Hon was issued seríatim m 1774 and 1776; in this article I use the more accessible 1807 edition. 
4 For more on this, see Ruthven Todd Tracks in the Snow (London 1046) 37 and Geoffrey 
Keynes Blake Studies (London 1049) 43-45, 
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Hela, the youngest; Heuxos, probably the oldest son; and two other sons, 
Yuva and Lotho.5 Tiriel has two brothers, Ijim and Zazel; the latter is said 
to have sons too. And then there are Har and Heva, who may be Tiriel's 
parents, and Mnetha, possibly their mother. 

At the beginning of the poem, Tiriel, old and blind, stands before his 
"once delightful palace," supporting Myratana, who is dying. Through sub- 
sequent dialogue, one gathers that their sons have deposed them because 
Tiriel tried to make slaves of them. G. E. Bentley, Jr has speculated that this 
attempt at enslavement occurred seven years before the present time of 
the poem, when ljim was last in Tiriel’s palace, and that Tiriel may have 
tried to do the same to him but without success (p 8). Zazel and his chil- 
dren were enslaved by Tiriel and continue to be slaves to his sons. But note 
that in the distant past Har's sons have also rebelled: (Har to Tiriel): “My 
sons have left me did thine leave thee O twas very cruel” (line 128). 

Tiriel's opening speech is a call to his sons to come forth and view the 
pitiful situation of himself and Myratana, which they respond to. But while 
he and they are exchanging bitter words, Myratana dies. Tiriel pathetically 
begins to dig a grave with his hands, but Heuxos orders a son of Zazel to 
bury her. 

Now alone, Tiriel sets out on foot in an easterly direction. Soon he arrives 
in the Valley of Har, where he finds Mnetha, Har, and Heva. The latter two 
are terrified of him until he persuades them that he is harmless. But then, 
after a lengthy conversation (during which he conceals his identity from 
them), he departs, supposedly to wander again. On his way Tiriel meets 
Ijim, but Ijim refuses to recognize him, carrying htm back to the palace in 
order to expose him as an imposter and a fiend. Upon arriving there, Ijim 
demands that Heuxos and the others produce the real Tiriel. When they 
fail to do so, he senses that they have deposed Tiriel; but instead of acknowl- 
edging his brother and helping him, he walks off. 

Left alone with his children, Tiriel begins cursing them, and soon after 
all of his sons and four of his daughters are dead or dying. Only Hela is 
spared, presumably so that she may lead him back to the Valley of Har, 
where he intends to dwell. But Hela is scornful of htm as the others had 
been; and so Tiriel punishes her by causing serpents to appear in her hair. 

Howling with anguish, Hela begins leading her father in the direction of 
the Valley of Har. On the way they are accosted by Zazel and his sons, who 
heckle them and throw dirt at them, Zazel in the end denouncing him. Hop- 


5 Names for two other sons were deleted by Blake: Makuth and Clithyma. 
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ing to become a prey to wild beasts and thereby put an end to their misery, 
Hela conducts Tiriel into the thick of a forest. But her wish is in vain: the 
tigers flee from them. Finally they arrive in the Valley of Har, but this time 
Mnetha appears armed with a bow and arrow. She escorts them to Har's 
tent, where Tiriel delivers a long harangue, presumably a denunciation of 
Har, and then dies. 

The story related in Tiriel, then, seems to concern a family that has gradu- 
ally been disintegrating and a nation on the verge of anarchy. Now when 
and where does this story take place? Bryant's New System may provide the 
answer. Bryant's intention in his work was to show that the biblical account 
of the Deluge and the populating of the earth afterward (which he fills in 
considerably with details of his own invention) was accurate beyond ques- 
tion. His method was to prove (by what we today would regard as an 
utterly absurd etymological procedure) that elements of these events are 
to be found, somewhat transmogrified, in many classical myths and legends. 
Typical is his allegation that Xpvcts, which means “gold,” is a Greek cor- 
ruption of the biblical name Cush (whose tribe figures prominently in his 
work) and that what the Greeks called the Golden Age was actually that 
period of time during which Cush’s tribe (or the Cuthites) flourished.* 
Unfortunately, Bryant's exposition of his thesis is not always easy to follow, 
the arrangement of his material having been topical rather than chronologi- 
cal. Yet, notwithstanding this difficulty, it is possible to find in A New Sys- 
tem an analogue for Tiriel’s relationship with his brothers and perhaps one 
for the situation involving him and his sons as well. 

Bryant's “history” properly begins with Noah’s apportionment of the world 
to his sons after the disembarkation on Mount Ararat: Ham was to occupy 
Africa and points south; Japheth, Europe and points north; and Shem, his 
favorite, Asia, which, of course, included the new homeland. As it hap- 
pened, one tribe of the line of Ham — the aforementioned Cuthites — was 
dissatisfied, presumably because the family of Shem had been favored. And 
so instead of doing Noah's bidding, it wandered around for a while and 
then suddenly seized some territory belonging to one of the tribes of Shem. 
Eventually the Cuthites were ejected from this area, but not before they had 
demonstrated a remarkable aptitude for building. Under the leadership of 
Nimrod, traditionally the first tyrant, the land was for the first time fortified 
with walled cities, and an extraordinary tower was erected (the biblical 
tower of Babel). 


6 Bryant, r 45 and 58. 
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Upon their expulsion from the Near East, the Cuthites moved westward 
and subdued two other families of the line of Ham, the Mizraim, who occu- 
pied Egypt, and the Phuteans in the western part of Africa;" and thereafter 
followed a period of unparalleled prosperity — that which the Greeks later 
called the Golden Age. During this period the Cuthites dispatched expedi- 
` tions to all parts of the world, establishing colonies that maintained a line of 
communication with one another and the mother settlements in North Africa. 
Among the buildings erected by them were temples whose walls were deco- 
rated with elaborate accounts of the peregrinations of particular groups of 
Cuthites and their accomplishments. The pyramids in Egypt with their 
hieroglyphics were examples of such temples and their inscriptions (Bryant 
1310 f£). 

How long the Cuthite civilization lasted and just when it began to decline 
Bryant does not make clear, but decline it did eventually. The Mizraim 
finally rebelled and forced the invaders out of Egypt, and in other places a 
gradual cultural degeneration came about, largely through Cuthite inter- 
marriage with local inhabitants. The result was a dwindling away of com- 
munication between settlements, until each one was isolated; and this in 
turn led to the development of the present races and languages of men. 

Now just like the Cuthites, Mizraim, and Phuteans, Tiriel and his brothers 
appear to have come from the east originally and to have moved westward. 

. At least we know that they are located somewhere in the west in the present 
time of the poem, and Tiriel travels in an easterly direction to see Har and 
Heva, who may be his parents. Furthermore, there seems to be a corre- 
spondence between the three tribes of Ham and the brothers. As happened 
to the Phuteans, Zazel is enslaved and remains a slave. Like the Mizraim, 
Ijim may have been the victim of a like attempt but did not succumb to it. 
Also, Bryant (u 298 ff) points out that the Mizraim were rather primitive 
compared to the Cuthites, and the same may be said for Ijtm in relation to 
Tiriel and his family; that is, Ijim is full of superstition, fancying that he is 
haunted by fiends, and he is possessed of an unusual strength. "Both spear 
& shield were useless & the coat of iron mail/ When Ijtm stretched his mighty 
arm. the arrow from his limbs/ Rebounded & the piercing sword broke on 
his naked flesh" (lines 222-224). 


T There was one other family belonging to the line of Ham, the Canaanites; but of them Bryant 
seems to have little to say. 

8 Bryant is particularly insistent that the tradition concerning the tower of Babel is incorrect. 
What resulted from its destruction, according to him, was only a temporary inability to speak. 
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As for Tiriel, in Cuthite fashion he was highly civilized during his pros- . 
perous days; his "once delightful palace" is reported to have “Gates, a 
“wide court," "lofty towers," and a "marble pavement," and in some of the 
illustrations to the poem (see, for example, drawing no 1), it is shown with 
huge columns and, more important, a pyramid in the distance. À possible 
explanation of Myratana, the name of Tiriel's queen, makes a connection 
between Tiriel and the Cuthites even more likely. In A New System Mauri- 
tania is given as the name of the western extremity of North Africa; this 
territory was conquered (and its inhabitants the Phuteans enslaved) by a 
group of Cuthites known as Mauri, but the Greeks, unable to read the 
Cuthites' histories competently, attributed this feat to Myrina, a woman.? 
My guess is that Blake arrived at the name Myratana by combining Mauri- 
tania and Myrina. 

Since Tiriel is old and blind and his sons have deposed him, they would 
represent the Cuthite civilization in decline. Indeed, Blake may have been 
attempting to show the eventual outcome of this trend — the development 
of the different races and languages of men — by the names that he selected 
for Tiriel’s sons, At least three points of the compass (east, west, and north) 
and three cultural groups (Graeco-Egyptian, African, and Celtic) seem to 
be indicated by these names. Heuxos was probably suggested by 'Yxoveos or, 
as Bryant transliterated it, Hukoussos, the Greek variant for the name by 
which the Shepherd Kings of Egypt were known." A semblance of Yuva 
turns up in À New System as Juba, supposedly a West African corruption 
of Jehovah." As for Lotho, no analogue appears in Bryant’s work, but more 
than likely it is a shortened form of Turlotho, which Blake would have found 
in Macpherson's Temora.” 

There being, then, some resemblance between the lot of Tiriel and his 
nation and the decline and fall of the Cuthite civilization, what about Har 
and Heva? If they are Tiriel’s parents, then Har represents Ham, the father 
of Cush. But are they actually Tiriel's parents? It would seem so, and yet 


9 Bryant u 337—338, and rv 381-382. There is no previous explanation for the origin of this 
name. 

10 1 84, rv 303, and vi 136. In “Some Sources of ‘Tiriel? " HLO xxr (1957) 19, n 13, Kathleen 
Raine gave a similar source for this name, Hycsi (the plural of Hycsos), which she found in 
William Stukeley's works on Avebury and Stonehenge. 

11 vr 144. There is no previous explanation for the origin of this name. Interestingly, the name 
Makuth (see above, note 5) contains the root “cuth,” which Bryant clatms was to be found 
in many ancient Cuthits place names like Cuthia and Cutha. Some of the names in Ossian also 
contain this root; for instance, Cuthona, Fercuth, and Cuthullin. 

13 See The Poems of Ossian (London 1806) 195. Turlotho appears to be one of the chiefs of 
Erin. 
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there are difficulties. First, most of the direct references to a parent-child 
relationship between them and Tiriel were canceled by Blake, so that in the 
final version of the poem there is little indication left of this relationship 
beyond Heva's taking him in her “mothers arms." 2 Secondly, in Blake's illus- 
trations to the poem, Heva is always portrayed as young (as is Mnetha, 
whom Har twice refers to as "my mother Mnetha"), and Har himself, while 
always shown with a long, white beard, is sometimes depicted with a rather 
muscular body for an old man (see, for example, drawing no 2). Indeed, 
Hars behavior at times seems strangely inconsistent. For instance, when 
Tiriel arrives in the Valley of Har for the first time, Har’s attitude toward 
Mnetha is that of a loving child, defensive but helpless: 


Then Har said O my mother Mnetha venture not so near him 

For he is the king of rotten wood & of the bones of death 

He wanders. without eyes. & passes thro thick walls & doors 

Thou shalt not smite my mother Mnetha O thou eyeless man 
(75-78) 


Yet not long afterward in the same scene he seems to refer to her as if she 
were a contemporary: 


Thou art a very old man but I am older than thou 
How came thy hair to leave thy forehead how came thy face so brown 
My hair is very long my beard. doth cover all my breast 
God bless thy piteous face. to count the wrinkles in thy face 
Would p o Mass Bless thy face for thou art Tiriel. 
(112-116) 


Even more startling is the last scene of the poem, when Tiriel arrives in the 
Valley of Har for the second time. Har at first behaves like a child, running 
to the tent door to meet them; but then Tiriel feels the “ankles of aged Har.” 

These inconsistencies in Har's attitudes and behavior are usually attributed 
to senility — and rightly so, if Har is merely Tiriel’s parent, Tiriel himself 
being an old man. But there is another possibility — that Mnetha, Har, and 
Heva are Tiriel's ancestral gods !* (or actually Cuthite priests who have 


M M M M y^ (62) 
ee m MU HE Heva lest 
ee rd al geb cs the weakness of Har” (101) 
And "Bot all ha feared that and Heva would die of joy & grief" (118). 
14 Two analogues to the story of Tiriel, Oedipus at Colonus (tr Robert Potter 1788) and the 
"frame story” of Tbomas Percy's translation of Mallet's Northern (1770), serve as 
indications that Har, Heva, and Mnetha are deities of some kind. In former, Oedipus, old 
and blind and self-exiled Hke Tiriel, ces to the sacred grove of Colonus, led by Antigone, and 
there is borne aloft to his gods. The latter has to do with a certain ee 
like Tiriel journeys from the west to the east and conceals his identity penne, 
one of whom is named Har, Thess three Sie Ge Gls nae a ea, 
after recounting the myths of creation to King Gangler, they disappear in a cloud of smoke. 
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assumed the places of these gods) and that youth and age are attributes of 
the deity that Har represents. The Cuthites, according to Bryant, had many 
ancestral deities, and, as it happens, Mnetha, Har, and Heva share a num- 
ber of features in common with a group of them, a group that Bryant identi- 
fles as Arkite deities. Foremost among these was the Ark itself, which was 
sometimes associated with the crescent moon and looked upon as à kind of 
universal mother or womb. Ceremonies in honor of this deity were gen- 
erally conducted on tops of mountains, for the Ark had, after all, landed on 
one, Indeed, the cult of this deity appears to have been widespread, evi- 
dence for this existing in the many ancient place names that include words 
for "mountain" and "moon" in the common language of man before the 
decline of the Cuthite civilization. One such name was Armenia (originally 
Harmenia), consisting of har, “mountain,” and men, “moon.” Significantly, 
men had a number of variations, among them maneth and menith, from 
which it would not have been difficult for Blake to make Mnetha.!5 

Often worshipped concurrently with this mother figure was one of the 
original occupants of the Ark, who, as time went on and all memory of the 
Deluge as a "historical" event faded, came to be represented in a variety of 
ways. Two of the most important of these — important, that is, for our pur- 
poses — were as a man with two faces, one young, the other old, like the 
Roman god Janus, and as a man of an "uncommon age, with hair white as 
snow" but, like Saturn, with the power to "return to a second childhood." In 
these aspects, the occupant would have a twofold relationship to the mother 
figure: when young, he would be her child; when old, her consort (Bryant m 
75 ff). While Her was never used as a name for this deity, Ham, having been 
one of the original occupants of the Ark, was. 

As for Heva, according to Bryant, the Ark-moon was sometimes conceived 
of as having two occupants; in some cases these were thought to be a male 
and female, in others an "infant guarded by a serpent, which twined around 
him.” Significantly, Bryant equates the name Eva with the Greek bets, which 
means “serpent,” and cites an authority for the view that the "term Eva sig- 
nified serpent, if pronounced with a proper aspirate," in other words, if 
pronounced Heva (n 199 and 215; m 166 and 417). 


disi Dean n S M of this name are that it is a near 
anagram of Athena — ses S. Foster lake: His Philosophy and Symbols 
beris sr that it is related to uvhun, ~ ae " or Mnemosyne, the name of the Greek 


— soo Raine 19. 
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Now it seems that the various Cuthite cults waxed and waned in relation 
to the civilization. At its height, these cults were entrusted to the super- 
vision of priests, who officiated in temples, raising birds and animals there 
for display in religious processions as one of their duties.'* But with the 
decline of the Cuthite civilization these priests acquired more and more 
power and prestige, until finally they themselves were worshipped as the 
deity!" And, not surprisingly, bird and animal sacrifices were performed to 
them. In the poem Har is represented as keeping "singing birds," and there 
is an indication that Heva and possibly Mnetha as well take part in their 
feeding. Heva invites Tiriel to participate in this activity, suggesting by the 
use of the first person plural that they are all usually involved in it: 


What wilt thou leave us too said Heva thou shalt not leave us too 
For we have many sports to show thee & many songs to sing 
And after dinner we will walk into the cage of Har 
And thou shalt help us to catch birds. & gather ripe cherries. 
(122-195) 
But then there is a later indication that Har, Heva, and Mnetha own fleeces, 
in other words, the skins of slaughtered lambs or sheep: 
Thou shalt not go said Heva till thou hast seen our singing birds 
And heard Har sing in the great cage & slept upon our fleeces. 
(132-133) 
And one wonders about the birds, since they are kept in a “great cage": 
does a similar fate attend them? In other words, it may well be that Har, 
Heva, and Mnetha represent priests who came into prominence during the 
Cuthite decline after arrogating the places of their gods, in this case, the 
real Har, Heva, and Mnetha. 


With some new possibilities as to where and when Tiriel takes place and 
who some of the leading characters are, we are ready to look a little more 
closely at the poem. This examination will reveal that Tiriel is unified as 
to plot and theme and has affinities — so far as devices like dramatic 
irony, hubris, anagnorisis, and peripeteia are concerned — with Sophoclean 
tragedy. 

Although charged with emotion, the first scene serves largely as an intro- 
duction. Tiriel is discovered at the lowest point of his career. Old, blind, and 


16 The image of the ca bird was a very poe nel teenth-century England; a 
description this wo ue og GEBEN ei edel is ee 
“How Sweet I roam’d,” perhaps his 


1T scu Qu dedo qam Ee St i 
Marriage of Heaven and Hell plate 11. 
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bitter, he has been in exile in the wilderness for some time past, and his 
kingdom is in a state of decline. Now he is to be deprived of his only com- 
fort and guide, his wife, Myratana. And we learn why he is an outcast: his 
sons have deposed him. Tiriel’s hostility towards his children is the keynote 
of this scene. He begins by blaming them for the death of Myratana, the end 
result of his deposition (7-10). And he concludes in the same vein (43-46). 
With one’s beloved wife dead and all else futile, it is quite in keeping psy- 
chologically to seek some kind of solace and to go where solace is to be 
found — to parents (or other relatives and friends), to gods, to priests. 
Accordingly, the action of the poem may be said to begin at this point. 

Tiriel’s visit to the Valley of Har is fraught with irony. Instead of being 
full of robustness, those whom he seeks solace from are as the “shadow of 
Har,” fading away like Tiriel himself. Indeed, Har and his companions could 
be viewed as mirror-images of Tiriel and his wife and daughter Hela. And 
rather than welcome Tiriel with open arms, as one would expect, they run 
from him in fright. The three are set at ease only after Tiriel has thrown 
down his staff and knelt on the ground: “He kneeled down & Mnetha said 
Come Har & Heva rise/ He is an innocent old man & hungry with his travel” 
(84-85). Also, neither party is able to deal honestly with the other. After 
first declaring his true identity — “Let no one fear for poor blind Tiriel hurts 
none but himself” (66) — Tiriel persists for the rest of his visit in passing 
himself off as someone else: 


I am not of this radi pa said Tiriel dissemblingly 
I am an aged wanderer once father of a race 
Far in the north. but they were wicked & were all destroyed 
And I their father sent an outcast, I have told you all. 
(100-104) 
They, on the other hand, are visibly moved by his departure, but only until 
he is out of sight: “But Har & Heva stood & watched him tll he enterd the 
wood/ And then they went & wept to Mnetha. but they soon forgot their 
tears” (151-152). In the end, all the comfort that he has received from them 
is their blessing, and this is small comfort indeed, for only his defects are 
considered: 
Then Har arose & laid his hand upon old Tiriels head 
God bless thy poor bald pate. God bless. thy hollow winking eyes 
18 The initials of the names of Tires wife and daughter ( (Myratana and Hela) Rs 
as those of Har's female companions. Also, while the name Tiriel does no yo gne rA 


work (for its origin, see Damon 306), the “ancient word” tir, meaning 
corresponds to har, “mountain. 
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God bless thy shriveled beard. God bless. thy many wrinkled forehead 
Thou hast no teeth old man & thus I kiss thy sleek bald head. 
I (86-89) 

The scene that follows, Tiriel's encounter with Ijtm, as well as the later 
one in which he comes upon his other brother, Zazel, may be termed pathetic 
interludes. As Ijim persists in not recognizing him and treating him as a 
“fiend,” so Zazel and his sons heckle him and throw dirt at him. In each case 
he is helpless to react, and the pathos of his situation is at once apparent. To 
the one, he cries: "O Ijtm I am faint & weary for my knees forbid/ To bear 
me further. urge me not least I should die with travel" (184-185). With 
the other's denunciation of him, he "smote his breast & trembling passed 
on" (840). 

On Tiriel’s return to the palace, however, it becomes evident that nothing 
has changed: he is as bitter as ever toward his children. And considering 
what has happened to him since his last meeting with them — the humiliat- 
ing treatment that he has received at the hands of Mnetha, Har, and Heva, 
and Ijtm — this unchanged attitude is surely ironical. In a fit of frenzy he 
calls upon Fire and Pestilence to help him destroy his children. And this is 
apparently what occurs, for all — all except Hela — die or will do so eventu- 


His children gone, Tiriel can now, so he thinks, retire and rest secure, an 
attitude that in retrospect can only be viewed as pride and folly at their 
height. Tiriel's sons have not really caused the misery that he and Myratana 
have endured nor brought on the decline of their kingdom: they merely 
reacted to Tiriel’s arrogance and hostility with more of the same. The real 
culprit has yet to be discovered. 

On arriving once more in the Valley of Har, Tiriel finds all different: 
challenged at the gate of the lower garden, he and Hela are conducted above 
by Mnetha armed with bow and arrows. Har at first seems as before, run- 
ning to meet them like a little child. But then something happens: Tiriel, 
apparently kneeling, feels the “ankles of aged Har." To put it briefly, Tiriel 
suddenly sees Har as he really is, or since Har appears to be his god and 
priest and Tiriel created that god and priest, he suddenly sees himself as 
he really is. And with this, Tiriel begins his last speech, essentially a denunci- 
ation of Har but actually of himself. He alone is to blame for his outcast 
state and his kingdom's decline, he realizes. He is even responsible for his 
sons arrogance and hostility — he and his dependence for order on the 
restraining laws of gods and priests: 
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He said. O weak mistaken father of a lawless race 
Thy laws O Har & Tiriels wisdom end together in a curse 
Why is one law given to the lion & the patient Ox 
And why men bound beneath the heavens in a reptile form 
À worm of sixty winters creeping on the dusky ground 
The child springs from the womb. the father ready stands to form 
The infant head while the mother idle plays with her dog on her couch 
The young bosom is cold for lack of mothers nourishment & milk 
Is cut off from the weeping mouth with difficulty & pain 
The little Hds are lifted & the little nostrils 
The father forms a whip to rouse the sluggish senses to act 
And scourges off all youthful fancies from the newborn man 
Then walks the weak infant in sorrow compelld to number footsteps 
Upon the sand. &c 
And when the drone has reachd his crawling length 
Black berries appear that poison all around him. Such was Tiriel 
Compelld to pray repugnant & to humble 3° the immortal spirit 
Till I am subtil as a serpent m a paradise 
Consuming all both flowers & fruits insects & warbling birds 
And now my paradise is falln & a drear sandy plain 
Returns my thirsty hissings in a curse on thee O Har 
Mistaken father of a lawless race my voice is past. 
(357—302) 


And with this realization he dies, released at last from his misery. Quite 
appropriately, in the fmal illustration to the poem (drawing no 12), Hela 
stands alone over her dead father: with Tiriel gone, his gods are no more, 
and his priests powerless.” 


The theme of Tiriel, then, seems to be that authoritarian restraint — that 
is, restrictive law emanating from kings, priests, and the gods of the Estab- 
lishment — breeds misery. Since this is a major theme of other of Blake's early 
Prophetic Works (for example, America, a Prophecy), it would not be sur- 
prising to find that, like these works, Tiriel contains allusions to contem- 
porary political and social affairs in England. Not long ago David V. Erd- 
man noted a similarity between the situation of Tirlel and George Is first 
attack of insanity, which lasted from the fall of 1788 to the spring of 1789, 
and also between the behavior of Heuxos, Yuva, and Lotho toward their 
father and that of the royal princes toward theirs during that trying time. 
He further pointed out that, like Tiriel, George III was especially fond of 


19 Bentley, in error, reads "handle." 


30 The drawing thus advances the action of the poem one step further; at the end of the latter 
Tiriel Hes “outstretched at Har & Hevas feet in awful death" (393). 
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one of his daughters then and that the death of Myratana could be a reflec- 
tion of George Ils neglect of his wife, Queen Charlotte, which was com- 
monly known at that time.™ I should like to “round out" this level of Tirtel 
by suggesting contemporary parallels for the remaining characters in the 
poem: for Zazel and Ijim, and for Mnetha, Har, and Heva. 

Not long after George III became ill, a debate occurred in Parliament as 
to the chances for his recovery, the object being to decide whether or not a 
regent should be appointed. The two chief protagonists in this debate were 
Charles James Fox and William Pitt — and I am venturing a guess that the 
one is represented in the poem by Zazel and the other by Ijim. A professed 
Whig liberal, Fox took the part of the Prince of Wales, but, curiously, used 
the argument of divine right in his behalf.™ This circumstance could only 
have struck Blake, with his revolutionary ideas, as inordinately hypocritical, 
and he may have reasoned in this manner: once a tool of monarchy, always 
a tool of monarchy.? In the poem this situation may be reflected in Zazel's 
being a slave to Tiriel’s sons as he had been to the father. Similarly, since 
Blake is known to have satirized William Pitt, successful champion of George 
III in this matter, not long after 1788-89,* perhaps Ijim, who provides Tiriel 
with the opportunity to gain ascendancy over his sons again, was intended 
as a caricature of Pitt. 

As for Mnetha, Har, and Heva, there can be little question that they are 
reasonable equivalents for George Ils “gods” or the Holy Trinity, reason- 
able, that is, in terms of burlesque. Instead of God the Father, there is 
Mnetha the Mother; instead of the Son, her son, Har, who is also her con- 
sort; and in place of the Holy Ghost, Heva, whose name means “serpent.” 
Interestingly enough, one aspect of George IIT's illness was a religious mania. 
On one occasion he is known to have crawled under a couch when the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury failed to appear to administer the sacrament to him, 
explaining that he wished to commune with Jesus uninterrupted. On another 
occasion, the King told Dr Willis, a clergyman-physician who was treating 
him, that he had a Trinity of his own — God, the Reverend Mr Willis, and 
Eliza (a married daughter of the Duke of Marlborough to whom he had 


21 See Erdman's Blake: Prophet against Empire; A Poet's Interpretation of the History of His 
Own Times (Princeton 1954) 121—124. 


31 For an account of this affair, see John W. Derry The Regency Crisis and the Whigs, 1788-89 
(Cambridge 1963). 


ai Deon Der mone iy Denge da sowa tiak was a coalition: malniety 
consisting of htm and the unpopular North. 


34 See Erdman, 105 ff. 
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become suddenly and violently attached). Whether or not Blake knew of 
this mania is problematical; * but he must at least have been aware that the 
King was a very pious man and had a rigid standard of morality. George III 
was often the butt of satire on this account." 

Besides being a kind of Infernal Trinity, Mnetha, Har, and Heva play the 
part of priests on this level of the poem, frequently mouthing the phrase 
“Thou shalt not” for Tiriel’s benefit and, more important, appearing to per- 
form a kind of ritual reminiscent of the Church of England, but in reverse 
order. During the course of Tiriel's first visit to them, it will be recalled, Har 
lays his hand on Tiriel’s head while the latter kneels, and Har says a bene- 
diction, calling upon God to bless Tiriel's defects. Afterward Tiriel partakes 
of “milk & fruits" with them, perhaps a saccharine reference to the Eucharist. 
And then Heva invites Tiriel to help gather cherries for Har’s “singing birds” 
and listen to Har sing in his “great cage.” On this level the birds could be 
references to humans whose minds are shackled by law and custom, a favor- 
ite Blakean figure during the 1790s." In that case, Har's "great cage” could 
be a church or cathedral, his singing there, the celebration of a mass, and 
his feeding the "birds" cherries, a kind of indoctrinating process or sermon. 
Blake used berries in a similar context in Tiriel’s last speech (line 385). The 
scene ends in true burlesque fashion with Tiriel’s forgoing this invitation: he 
will accept the benediction and the sacrament, but that is all. 

Tiriel’s denunciation of Har and himself at the end of the poem is indeed 
instructive on this level. Blake seems to be saying: all of England's ills, from 
factionalism to the King's poor health, are owing to the moral laws promul- 
gated by the Church Establishment and sanctioned by the King, its head — 
a fitting conclusion for a true revolutionary. 


35 See Manfred S. Guttmacher America’s Last King: An Interpretation of tha Madness of 
George III (New York 1941) 227 and 231. 


26 The illness was a matter of universal gossip; see Erdman, 123, n. 46. 
31 See Guttmacher, 174—180. 
33 The “mind-forg’d manacles” in "London" are an obvious example. 


Blake’s Tiriel: A Visionary Form Pedantic 


By Many S. HALL 
Universtiy of Vermont 


ILLIAM BLAKE'S well known love for “minute particulars" and his 

careful attention to detail are not very obvious in Tiriel. This strange 
poem about the unhappy king who curses his own children appears to be 
something of an exception to Blake’s usual fine craftmanship. The poem was 
never published during his lifetime, and only recently have the illustrations 
and text been reproduced together.’ By drawing on evidence to be found in 
both the text and the illustrations, I wish to argue that many puzzling aspects 
of Tiriel can be explained by tracing Blake’s careful reconstruction of the 
legends of the titans. 

The normal response to any mention of titans is a recognition of their 
great physical size. Blake, however, discounts this aspect, and associates 
them with "gigantic" blindness and stupidity because of their obsession with 
materialism, and their great self-centeredness which has resulted in so many 
filial insurrections. Instead of viewing them as supernatural agents, Blake 
closely follows a scholar who attempted to establish the titans as a tribe of 
real people existing in antediluvian times. The chief source for facts about 
titanism is Jacob Bryant's A New System; or, An Analysis of Antient Mythol- 
ogy (6 vols 1774-76)? This work provided Blake with many characters and 
illustrative details for Tiriel. Before discussing Tiriel, let us consider some 
of the other figures. 

Tiriel’s wife, Myratana, gained her name from the account Bryant gave 
of Myrina, the Queen of the Amazons. Hers was a history "coeval with the 
first annals of time." 

Her dominions lay in the most western Parts of Africa, at the extremity 
of Atlas were tho mountain terminated in tho Ocean to which it gave 


name, This country was called Mauritania; and was supposed to have 
possessed by the Atlantes and Gorgons. (11 337) 


Myratana is a simple fusion of Myrina and Mauritania. 


1 William Blake Tinisl: Facsimile of the M the Drawings, and a 
Commentary on the Poem ed G. EJ Ben NONIUS i). Th sr gli 
the drawings mentioned by Rossetti as belonging to the series. My discussion of the drawings 
is based on this edition, and quotations of ths poem are taken from this text. 
M p that Blake knew Bryant’s work. Blake mentioned Bryant’s belief 
ks =e afl, and developed i doe moro Fly n Al Religions av Ona, aed 
about 1788 TU. Blake may alo Tavo done some of the engravings for an edition of OWN ae 
the plates were made in Bastre’s shop while Blake was working there. See D. V. Erdman B 
Prophet Against Empire (Princeton 1954) 31-32. 
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Mauritania, Blake knew from another section of Bryant's New System, 
was the land of the titans. Bryant derived their name from "Titea" or a 
"breast of earth," in order to explain their legendary association with earth- 
liness (1v 64). Legend had also condemned the titans to darkness, but this 
could be the result of their settling in Mauritania. Mauritania, sometimes 
known as Tartarus, was an area far in the west, the place of the setting sun. 
It was this which had given rise to the legend of the titans living in darkness, 
Bryant argued. 

To these "facts" about Mauritania, Blake added another "fact" developed 
by D'Hancarville and other mythologists besides Bryant: that all authors 
had originally shared in the same divine vision, but this vision was deflected 
first into a worship of the sun, and then debased further into “blind” worship 
of other emanations of the deity.’ Noah’s third son, Cush, was generally 
credited with progeny who did their best to turn away from the true religion. 
Cush’s line produced the original rebels, travellers, and titans. Because the 
titans were members of the tribe of Cush, Bryant argued (1v 194) that they 
had inherited their legendary reputation for apostasy, for rebelling against 
heaven and supplanting true vision with their own darkness. 

In the poem Tiriel, of course, is physically blind, but all the characters 
seem to have perceptual difficulties. Tirlel’s parents, Har and Heva, have a 
significant lack of vision. After Myratana, "once the Queen of all the Western 
plains" dies, Tiriel wanders east across the plains to the vales of Har. Here 
he finds his parents childishly playing, watched over by Mnetha. It has 
been widely accepted that Blake drew the name for Har from Mallet's 
Northern Antiqutties, where Har is identified as “he who sits on the lowest 
throne.” * The implications of the phrase seem borne out by the inferior 
satisfaction displayed by Har and Heva. Because the paradise of the moun- 
tain top is relatively inaccessible, Har and Heva, Blake's Adam and Eve-like 
pair, have settled in comfortably and fatuously in the valley of the moun- 
tain and reconstructed a lesser pastoral tranquility for themselves. Their 
pastoral wonderland is a land of false innocence and unclear vision because 
it belongs to the natural world rather than to the less accessible or higher 
level of spiritual vision. Mnetha watches over them, providing them with 
the childish pleasures of the natural world. 

Our interpretation of Har ought not to be limited to his childishness. Har's 
presence in so many of the drawings suggests Blake's interest in him. Again, 
* P. F. H. D'Hancarville deoa a cb alid des arts dans la Gràoe sur leur con- 
nexion avec les arts et la religion das connus, et sur les monuments antiques 
de l'Asie, de l'Europe, et de l'Egypte (London Y B5) xiii 
4 Paul Henri Mallet Northern Antiquities (London 1770) r 1-3. 
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it is certain legendary aspects of the Cushites collected by Bryant that seem 
to underlie Blake's treatment of Har, Heva, and Mnetha. Bryant went beyond 
the ordinary identification of Har with the Hebrew word for mountain, to 
associate Har with a special mountain, the one on which the ark rested. 


Aramea was the land of Aram; but Armenia, which was separated from 
it by Mount Taurus was denominated from Ar-Men, and Har-Men, the 
mountain where the ark rested... . It was called Ararat, Baris, Barit, 
Luban, which last si ed Mons Lunaris, or the Mountain of Selene. It 
had also the name of Har-Min, and Har-Men, which was precisely of the 
same signification. The people who lived round it were called Minni and 
Minyae. (rv 2-3) 


Anyone who has read even a few pages of Bryant quickly becomes adept 
at transposing names and letters, so that it is very easy to move from the 
“Har-Min, Har-Men" of this passage to the goddess Harmonia. The transi- 
tion is especially smoothed by Bryant's mentioning that "Har-Mon" was a 
term frequently applied to a goddess figure. Both Selene and Juno often 
received this title, which really signified "Harmonia" (m 324). It is in asso- 
ciation with Harmonia that the pedantry increases, but at the same time 
Harmonia's Cushite nature explains some of the more puzzling aspects of 
Har, Heva, and Mnetha and demonstrates the relevance of otherwise in- 
congruous details. 

As was noted, Myratana's name was derived from a queen of the Amazons. 
The deities especially worshipped by the Amazons were Ares and Harmon 
(or Harmonia) according to Bryant (v 137). Now Harmonia is also famed 
as the wife of Cadmus, a figure frequently associated with war and strife, 
so it should come as no surprise from Bryant's logic that Cadmus' tribe was 
Amazonian. Nor is it difficult to see how Blake following Bryant could juggle 
letters and makes Ares and Har congruent. Har's characterization is based 
on the legends of Cadmus, and it is this relationship which justifies the in- 
clusion of so much of the Theban material noted by other critics. 

In citing the parallels between Tiriel and Oedipus; however, Miss Raine 
argued that Blake had probably confused the Egyptian and Hellenic Theban 
material out of ignorance." Bryant's scholarship again, however, was Blake's 
source for the fusion. Bryant first cited Eusebius Chronicles: "It is said of 
Cadmus, that he came originally from Egypt, in company with Phoenix." 
The origin of Cadmus then was developed more fully: 


Eusebius in another place mentions the arrival of Cadmus with a company 
of Saitae. They founded Athens, the principal city of Greece: also Thebes 


5 Kathleen Raine "Some Sources of Tiriel” Huntington Library Quarterly 21 (1957) 13. 
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in Boeotia. They were of Egypt; but he says, that they came last from Si- 
don. ... The ancient Athenians worshipped Isis: and were in their looks, 
and in their manners particularly like the Egyptians. . . . The whole of their 
polity was plainly borrowed from that country. (1 228) 


The drawing which has the earliest published association with the text 
of Tiriel, number one, shows Tiriel supporting his fainting wife, as his three 
sons look on. Between the parents and the sons is a large pyramid. Bryant 
stated that pyramids "were the work of the Cuthites" (v 193). While Cadmus 
provides the link between Greek and Egyptian motifs, he deepens the sig- 
nificance of Har in other ways. 

Following Bryant, Blake could have associated Cadmus and Harmonia 
with certain attributes, and a well recorded history. Cadmus “was the same 
as Hermes of Egypt" (n 442). “In short,” Bryant proclaimed, “Cadmus was 
the same as Hermes, Thoth and Osiris under which characters more than 
one person is alluded to: for all theology of the ancients is of a mixed na- 
ture... . Many learned men have thought, that the place at Athens called 
Academia was founded by Cadmus, and denominated from him: and of 
the latter circumstance I make no doubt” (n 451). 

Academia as Bryant visualized it seems to be suggested in the locale of 
Har and Heva's pleasant retirement. 


Academia was a place of exercises and science; and by all accounts finely 
disposed; being planted with a variety of trees, but particularly Olives, 
called here Morise. There were likewise springs, and baths for the con- 
venience of those who here took their exercises. (1x 452) 


Rossetti's description of the missing fifth drawing, "The Ancient Man, and 
an Aged Woman playing Harps," suggests that the occupations of Har match 
those of Cadmus, whom Bryant cited from Nonnus as being “in a pastoral 
habit, playing upon an instrument, and reclining himself under the shade 
of an oak" (u 482). When Tiriel first approaches them, Har and Heva are 
sitting beneath an oak tree (Bentley 37). 

Trees are prominent in the illustrations in which Har is portrayed, i. e. 
drawings numbered two, four, and six. It may be worth noting that the 
probable model for drawing six (Tiriel leaving Har and Heva) did not place 
much emphasis on trees. This drawing seems to owe the stance of Tiriel to 
Benjamin West's study of the Blind Belisarius. West's drawing has only the 
slightest sketching of one tree in the background, whereas Blake has put 
at least fifteen trees into his version. Drawings ten and twelve also contain 
groves of trees, The continued presence of trees is significant because of the 
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association between groves and academies. In view of Har's senility, it is 
quite likely that Blake was thinking of the entrenched knowledge of aca- 
demies, and representing academic knowledge by the iconographic device 
of the grove. Besides Academia, Cadmus was credited with founding at least 
one hundred other places, "some far west in the remoter parts of Africa" 
(Bryant n 437). Cadmus was also linked with Babylonia, because of the 
mountain, Har-Min, already mentioned. 

Material from the Cadmus legend is also used in presenting another 
character from Tiriel, Mnetha. Harmonia, Cadmus’ wife, was famous for 
a highly patterned dress with figures of the earth, heavens, stars, seas and 
rivers,” It is Mnetha, whose patterned dress stands out in drawing four. Her 
dress does not have astrological figures, but rather is marked by flowering 
vines. An interesting precedent for this dress is found in Botticelli's painting 
of Athena with a Faun, where Athena wears the same kind of dress. Miss 
Raine has earlier noted (p 19) that Mnetha’s name is “a combination of 
mnemosyne (Memory) and perhaps Manethon, the Egyptian chronologist, 
and Athena.” According to Bryant (u 443) Harmonia "seems to have been 
an emblem of nature, and the fostering nurse of all things." Mnetha also is 
portrayed as an emblem of nature and a fostering nurse. Another source, 
still unlocated, for Mnetha, may be an account of a "Matha" figure. In the 
puzzling line 76 (p 4) where Ijim asks "Is this Tiriel’s house? /It is as false 
as Matha, and as dark as vacant Orcus," Matha is usually considered Blake's 
invention. But in a book Blake knew, Edward Davies Celtic Researches, 
"Math" is defined in terms that are directly relevant to this link with nature. 


This Math, I take, to have been the universal genius of nature, which dis- 
criminated all things, according to their various kinds, or species — the 
same, perhaps as the Meth, of the Egyptians, and the Moris, of the Orphic 
Bards, which was of all kinds and the author of all things." 


The Mnetha figure, a combination of Harmonia, Athena, and Matha, seems 
to be an early version of the Vala of other Blake poems. She offers enough 
material satisfaction to keep man in an animal-vegetable existence, and ig- 
norant of his spiritual potential. Under her tutelage, Har and Heva remain 
satisfied with infant dreams. 

Other manifestations of the parent-child relationship in Tiriel are even less 
satisfactory. Difficult relationships between parent and child are to be ex- 


9 rr 100, Bryant said that the term "Pharos" which is used to explain the symbolic dress ma 
aue reler to a Pared coverlet. This may axplala tha pattern on the bed da drawing tember 11, 

Ledeen’ Davis Cono Deere Dondon ae Blake and Davies derived their knowl- 
edge of Matha from some source other than the imagination. 
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pected from legends of the titans, as well as from legends of the house of Cad- 
mus. The repression of Har and Heva is kind, but it is repression. Insurrection, 
however, seems the order of the day for the descendants of Har. In portray- 
ing the rebellion of children against parents, Blake is more bitter than Sopho- 
cles. For example, the sentimental memory of the pathetic journey of Anti- 
gone and Oedipus in Oedipus at Colonus which is evoked by the Hela and 
Tiriel journey is rudely shattered by the antagonism between father and 
daughter in Blake's poem. 

Tiriel's sons are most troublesome to him, and again this conforms to 
legends of the titans’ filial insurrections. Tiriel’s eldest son, Heuxos, provides 
an especially interesting example of rebellion. The name Heuxos is derived 
from the term for royal shepherds of Egypt. While it is true, as Miss Raine 
suggested, that Blake could have found the name in Stukeley, another likely 
source is Bryant's extended study of the Shepherd Kings? The first man in 
history to call himself Heuxos or shepherd king was Nimrod, son of Cush. 
It seems likely that Blake intended to suggest the monarchic tendencies of 
Heuxos because he alone is portrayed with a crown. Nimrod's kingdom was 
Babel, and Bryant cited Eupolemus as authority for the statement 


that the city Babel was first founded, and afterwards the celebrated tower; 
both which were built by some of those people who had aapa the de- 
luge. . . . They were the same who in aftertimes were recorded under the 
character of Giants. (rv 41-42) 


Nimrod was believed to be the first to institute the worship of fire (v1 264). 
The allusion to Nimrod may also explain drawing nine, the untraced one 
Rossetti described as "figures kneeling near some richly-sculptured columns, 
seemingly in awe at some impending catastrophe." * This could conceivably 
be the fall of the towers of Babel. 

The strange attributes of Tiriel’s other sons may also have been suggested 
by Bryant's discussion of Cuthite worship. The basic apostasy was the wor- 
ship of emanative portions of the deity instead of the total vision. Noah 
replaced the true god, and subsequently the focus of worship was contracted 
to minor aspects of Noah. One aspect of Cuthite worship involved the Bac- 
chic or Dionysiac revel suggested by the son with vine leaves in his hair. 

Cuthites the Patriarch Noah under the name of Nusos and 


Dio-nusos, and Chus under the character of Iachus, Pachus, Bacchus. . . . 
It was customary with them to crown themselves with Ivy. . . . (Iv 248-250) 


8 Reine p 19 n 13. William Stukeley's Stonehenge, A Temple Restor d to the British Druids was 
published in London in 1740. 


9 Bentley 42. 
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The other son with bay leaves around his brow is probably the Apollo 
figure suggested by Bryant's discussion of the Hellenes. The Hellenes were 


the descendants of Hellen, the son of Zeuth; and by this title are denoted 
people of intelligent and enlightened minds. Hellen was the same as Ion; 

. the same also as Helius, Osiris, and Apollo; by which titles was signifled 
the Deity of light and of science. . . . The Cuthite Hellenes, who came into 
Egypt, introduced their arts and learning, by which that country was 
benefited greatly. Hence the learning of Egypt was styled Hellenic, from 
the Hellenic shepherds; and the ancient theology of the country was said 
to have been described in the Hellenic character and language. (rv 199- 
201) 


Hellenic culture was noted for an emphasis on the learning of numbers, 
geography, hieroglyphics, and the rest of the circle of sciences. The Hellenes 
were also responsible for the adoration of images. They were credited as 
“the first who paid honors to more Gods than one, and who enacted laws” 
(xv 302, 206, 212). 

The tantalizing echoes of the Joseph legend which Bentley has remarked 
can be seen to be directly related to Blake’s use of the shepherd kings. Again, 
Bryant was responsible for suggesting the parallel. In his long discussion of 
the history of the shepherd kings of Egypt, he pointed out that the sons of 
Cush had come into Egypt immediately after their dispersion from Babel. 
Later they had migrated elsewhere. But history recorded that the shepherd 
kings were once under the rule of a leader named Osarsiph, which Bryant 
rearranged to conform to Sar-Osiph, the Lord Osiph, “by which no doubt is 
meant Joseph of the Scriptures” (rv 325-326). 

Only one major character appears unrelated to the Cuthites. Ijim, Tiriel’s 
brother, was identified by Frye as being derived from Swedenborg’s dis- 
cussion of the "love of dominion from the love of self.” = There are two 
related aspects of Ijim’s characterization which seem to link him with the 
legends of the Cuthites, however. The first is provided if we note his simi- 
larity to Creon. The confrontation of Ijim and Tiriel seems to echo the meet- 
ing of Creon and Oedipus in Oedipus at Colonus. Ijim’s trip back to the 
palace is the same as that advocated by Creon. Although Oedipus rejected 
the return to the palace and insisted on the primacy of his vision, Tiriel 
succumbs to Ijim’s insistence because "Ijim's words were as the voice of 
Fate.” Oedipus refused to go with Creon because his words were not author- 


10 an 14—15. For an interesting view of Blake's concern with the Joseph legend, cf Erdman, 
p 90, n 19. 


11 Northrop Frye Fearful Symmetry (Princeton 1947) 242. 
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ized as the voice of fate. If Ijim is meant to be a Creon figure then he too 
is enrolled among Bryants Cuthites. The second aspect of ljim derives 
from drawing number seven, which shows Ijim carrying Tiriel in a position 
strikingly reminiscent of poses of Hercules. Again, Bryant gave a precedent 
for fusing Hercules with Creon. In discussing the exploits of Myrina the 
Amazon Queen, Bryant recognized a similar pattern in the adventures of 
Osiris, Perseus, and Hercules. Bryant then explained that these patterns of 
behaviour attributed to heroic individuals in fact were the migratory exploits 
of a tribe, the Herculeans, “who were the same as the Osirians, Persians, and 
Cuthites" (m 346). 

The supporting characters of Tiriel thus can be seen to be based on 
scholarly accounts of titanism. For his central character, Tiriel, Blake seems 
also to have been influenced by a rather different account of titanism con- 
tained in the Book of Enoch, a lost book of the Apocrypha. The rediscovery 
of this book by James Bruce, in Abyssinia, spurred a great popular interest 
in titanism in the 1780s. When Bruce returned from his travels in Egypt, 
he brought back copies of the work, and they were widely discussed." The 
Book of Enoch presents the vision Enoch has of the forthcoming doom for 
those angels who had left heaven to live with the daughters of men. It was 
commonly held that the giants or titans had been born as a result of the 
angels’ lustful descent. Besides many general accounts of the Book of Enoch 
in the public press, there were several translations in circulation well before 
1821, the date generally cited for Blake's positive familarity with this work.” 
Bruce also included a summary of Enoch in his Travels to Discover the Source 
of the Nile. 


13 While Consul at Algiers, Bruce had spent his ttmo searching for the source of the Nile, which 
he believed he had reached in 1770. He brought copies of Enoch back to England in 1774. His 
Travels to Discover the Souroe of the Nile in the Years, 1768, 1769, 1770, 1771, and 1778 
im ib NS Aa d eic CO ) EOD Mu 
1 1805, and 1813. As an indication of the great interest in Bruce's discovery, Morchard 
Bishop (Blake's Hayley, London 1951) pointed out that all that Hayley wrote in 1786 was a 
stngle ode for Maty's on the subject of James Bruce. 

18 Frye in Fearful Symmetry (415, 440) supposes that Blake cannot have read the Book 
E ati tts 1881 Publication. But in 1800 Süvestr di Sacy, iu a “Notice du Livre d'Enoch u 
in the Magasin Encyclopédique, ou Journal des Sciences dès Lettres et des Arts (Paris, 1800, 
tome 1 [6 année] p 369—308), ublished a Latin translation of cha 1-3, 6-16, and 22-32 
and noted that throe copies ofthe man 


one he kept for (from which he translated the first 18 chapters), and one he had had 
Dr Douglas, the B of Carlisle, deliver to the Bodlelan Library at Oxford. An earlier Latin 
translation, made by les Godefroy Woide (or Worde) from the Paris , had been brought 
to England before Bruce ed his Travels (see II 499, 425-426). Di Sacy in his Magarin 


article (p 381) says that he has read somewhere, or heard — but cannot confirm it — that the 
M EU 5 Hy TUR auo. f pen s 
devons la traduction du Bhaguat ” — the subject of Blake's lost exhibition painting (1809) 
of “Mr. Wilkin, translating the " 
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Although Erdman (p 124) and Raine (p 2) accept Damon’s conjecture '* 
that Blake found the name "Tiriel" in Cornelius Agrippa's Three Books of 
Occult Philosophy, where Tiriel signifies the "intelligence of mercury," Blake 
also could have found some similar names in Enoch. In Chapter 69 the names 
of the twenty-one fallen angels are given. The fifth is "Turael" the fifteenth 
is “Turel,” and the nineteenth “Turrel.” Because of the interest generated 
in antediluvian history by the recovery of the Book of Enoch, and the pop- 
ular approbation of Bryant's scholarship, Blake seems to have assumed that 
it would be obvious that Tiriel was based on titanism. 

Unfortunately for the modern reader, the facticity underlying Tiriel is not 
immediately obvious, and there has been great critical disagreement about 
the meaning of the work. Damon's view (71) is that Tiriel “is the religion 
of hypocrisy that rules by power of the curse." Frye (242, 244) reads Tiriel 
as a tragedy of reason: 

Tiriel himself is the Puritanic iconoclasm and brutalized morality that 
marks the beginning of cultural decadence of which the lassitude of 
Deism is the next stage, and Ijim is introduced to show the mental affin- 
ity between Deism and savagery. 


Raine concurs with Erdman's thesis that Tiriel is an historical allegory based 
on George III, but she emphasizes the Sophoclean overtones to be found in 
the work.!* Gleckner calls it “an experiment in the ways of the state of expe- 
rience . . . poetically ineffective, crude, even turgid, yet a valuable aid in 
understanding the working out in Blake’s mind of the contrary of inno- 
cence.” 17 Fisher sees it as illustrating the Biblical maxim that “whosoever 
will save his life shall lose it. . . . The aged monarch has made the mistake of 
hoarding that wealth which is the experience of life, and confusing life with 
the memory of experience." ** In one of the most recent critical interpreta- 
tions, Bentley (12) holds that “as a whole, Tiriel, like King Lear, concerns 
the abuse of power and the self destruction which it entails.” 

Certainly the abuse of power is a major aspect of Tiriel, but Blake insists 
on developing it in conjunction with blindness. In his very early statement, 


14 S. Foster Damon William Blake: His Philosophy and Symbols (Boston 1024) 306. 

15 Besides the “hero” of the poem, one of the villains is also named Enoch. Azazel, a fallen 

s e ada ee aes kd E DH ee 
secrets which were [preserved] In heaven which men were e Mu rate 

As a result the Lord told Raphael to “Bind Azazel hand and foot, the darkness: 

dala a Gee de deserts cote Gf Duel a cb eret "(Enoch Ch 10). 

16 Raine 1; Erdman 122, 

17 Robert F. Gleckner The Piper and the Bard (Detroit 1959) 156. 

18 Peter Fisher The Valley of Vision (Toronto 1961) 203. 
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There is No Natural Religion, Blake had touched on the importance of the 
poetic or prophetic character in providing essential illumination and over- 
coming the relative blindness of sensory or natural perceptions. This of 
course was a theme he developed in a number of other works, but Tiriel 
seems to be an explicit rendering of this idea. The titans are easily asso- 
ciated with the abuse of power, and blind reliance on organic perception 
due to a lack of poetic or prophetic insight. 

The physical blindness of Tiriel is meant to express his inability to see 
beyond natural perceptions and to see beyond death. For Blake, artistic 
vision was tantamount to immortality, whereas the lack of this vision kept 
man in the eternal round of generation's birth and death. The perceptive artist 
would view death simply as a transition between states.’ Tiriel is character- 
ized both by his blindness and by his belief in death. He returns to his former 
palace of beauty and delight only to curse his children and impress them 
with the concept of death. They obviously succumb to this concept, whereas 
Har and Heva seem to have achieved some sort of immortality by means of 
their artistic pursuits. Har's perception is not great, "he sits on the lowest 
throne"; he is the poet perceptor of the lowest of the three basic forms of 
existence recognized by academic philosophy: the vegetable, not the animal 
or spiritual world. He can only offer a song in a cage, and caged song birds.” 

Tiriel refuses the offer of Har, Heva, and their mother nature flgure to 
accept their vegetative vision or illusion as a replacement for his lost spiritual 
sight. Although Mnetha pleads, "let us be to thee instead of eyes/And I will 
bring thee food old man till death shall call thee hence," Tiriel insists on 
leaving. His encounter in the dark woods with his brother Ijim expresses 
Blake's idea that the man whose perception is darkened is very lonely because 
he no longer is aware of his participation tn universal brotherhood. 

While the visit with Har and Heva is described with many vegetation 
images, the encounter with Ijim seems marked by animal imagery. ljim 
may be meant to suggest Aristotle's animal soul, which is characterized by 
discrimination based on thought and sense, and by originating local move- 
ment." Tiriel was able to rise above the vegetable soul, but he seems unable 


18 paa pu Men hapu Dit qi pana Nove iR dM qi 
eMe "died several times since 


& Anima, 
faculties, (a) the faculty of tion which is the work of thought and sense, an (5) 
the originating locel movement," 
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to resist his antmal soul. Ijim as the faculty which originates local movement 
returns him to the palace. His power does not enable Tiriel to move out of 
the circle of generation, but only continue in it. The centrifugal force of the 
circle of generation is what is ordinarily called fate. 

The third stage of the poem might seem to progress to a discussion of the 
spiritual soul and show the way in which Tiriel's perception transcends the 
categories of the vegetative and animal by the expression of poetic genius. 
But the poem does not do it; Blake was to write that version in Milton. 
Instead, the third stage of Tiriel deals with the other end of the animal and 
vegetative souls — death. Tiriel’s self-centered vision (or blindness) leads 
only to death. He calls down pestilence on his family, keeping Hela to lead 
him back to Har and Heva. But even she is cursed by being transformed into 
a gorgon.™ With Hela's head enwreathed by snakes, Tiriel too admits to his 
own serpent-like state, questions an existence in which men are “bound 
beneath the heavens in a reptile form/A worm of sixty winters creeping on 
the dusky ground,” and dies in the bitter recognition that he has mishandled 
his own immortality. 

Compelled to pray repugnant & to humble the immortal spirit 
Till I am subtil as a serpent in a paradise 

Consuming all both flowers & fruits insects & warbling birds 
And now my paradise is falln & a drear sandy plain 

Returns my thirsty hissings in a curse on thee O Har 
Mistaken father of a lawless race my voice is past. (8:25-28) 


The tragedy of Tiriel is succumbing to the temptation of the natural world's 
cycle of generation. If life (or perception) is bounded by the natural world, 
then death is inevitable. Tiriel thus points toward the message of the later 
prophetic works that the redemptive power of the imagination is needed to 
transcend the limitation of reason in escaping the natural world. The example 
of the immersion of the titans in nature, their reliance on organic perception 
which results in their apostasy, and their reputation as the first framers of 
law after the failure of justice make them appropriate spokesmen for Blake's 
tragic vision. Because of Blake’s careful craftmanship and precise attention 
to detail, Tiriel stands as a successful portrayal of a titanic failure. 


33 The mention of gorgons in Bryant’s account of Mauritania also correlates with the treatment 
of Tirfel’s daughter. An Amazon style Is evident in the bared breast dress of Hela's in drawing 
number ten. 


The Devil as Doppelganger in The Deformed 
Transformed: The Sources and Meaning of 
Byron’s Unfinished Drama 


By Cuaàanrgs E. ROBINSON 
University of Delaware 


YRON'S The Deformed Transformed is a complex, fragmentary, and 
uneven drama which has received little critical attention and less praise 
since its publication in 1824; yet the potential effect of this drama prompted 
Montague Summers in an unguarded moment to express “infinite regret” 
that Byron “did not finish the piece, which has a eerie and perhaps unhal- 
lowed fascination all its own." * Summers undoubtedly praised this drama 
because of its unorthodox plot containing a pact with the devil, its perplex- 
ing incompleteness, its autobiographical revelations, and its indebtedness to 
Byron’s acknowledged sources: Joshua Pickersgill’s unbridled Gothic novel, 
The Three Brothers (1803); and Goethe’s Faust, Part I (1808). But the 
“fascination” attending The Deformed Transformed is manifestly increased 
when one realizes that Byron’s drama was conceived and written and would 
have been completed under the indirect influence of Percy Bysshe Shelley, 
that it is a central document for a literary motif transcending continents 
and centuries, and that it is in fact the “Unwritten Drama of Lord Byron” 
publicized by Thomas Medwin and Washington Irving in 1835. 


Of the three parts of the incomplete Deformed Transformed, the first 
scene of Part I is by far the most imaginative and intense, and for this rea- 
son Hermann Varnhagen suggested facetiously that the remainder of the 
drama had been written by someone else.” In this first scene, Arnold, the 
deformed hero, was rejected by his mother and reminded of his hunchback 
and lame, cloven foot by his reflection in a fountain. Hated and hating 
himself, Arnold despaired and attempted suicide, but was deterred by a 
Mephistophelean "Stranger" who miraculously appeared from the fountain 
and offered Arnold a new body in order that he could successfully love and 
be beloved by others. After engaging a compact with the Stranger, who 
then raised the bodily forms of Julius Caesar, Alcibiades, Socrates, Antony, 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, and Achilles from antiquity, Arnold chose the form 


1 The Gothic Quest: A History of the Gothic Novel (London [1938]) 276. 
3 Über Byrons dramatisches Bruchstück “Der umgestalisis Missgestaltete" (Erlangen 1905) 18. 
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of Achilles and was transformed into the "unshorn boy of Peleus" and 
and "Beautiful shadow / Of Thetis's boy.” ° But then the Stranger, trans- 
forming himself, cleverly assumed Arnold's rejected and deformed "form," 
consequently became the "shadow" (1..449) or second self of Arnold, and 
chose to be called Caesar. The protagonist and antagonist in new forms then 
mounted their coal-black horses and raced to “where the World / Is thickest,” 
to "where there is War / And Woman in activity” (1.1494—497). 

The remainder of the unfinished drama presents Arnold's and Caesar's 
exploits with "War" and "Woman." The second scene of Part I and the three 
scenes of Part II describe Arnold and Caesar before and during the Siege 
and Sack of Rome in 1527. As the Bourbon's gallant knight, Arnold success- 
fully led the besieging army over the walls of Rome, engaged Benvenuto 
Cellini, who had slain the Bourbon as he ascended the wall, and rescued the 
Roman beauty, Olimpia, from the despoiling troops in St Peter's. Although 
Olimpia disdained Arnold's bravery and cast herself down from the Pope's 
altar in the church, Arnold and Caesar revived her and bore her body from 
the carnage at the conclusion of Part II. Part III of The Deformed Trans- 
formed includes only a sixty-seven lie choral song which offers virtually 
no suggestion concerning the future adventures of Arnold, Caesar, and 
Olimpia. The setting had been changed to a castle in the Apennines, but 
the plot is advanced no further than the following: 


The wars are over, 
The spring is come; 
The bride and her lover 
Have sought their home. 
(IILL1-4) 


But in 1901 E. H. Coleridge published from Byron's manuscript a second 
scene for Part IIT in which Arnold expressed his jealousy and regret that 
Olimpia could not love him as he loved her. Noting that the new Achilles 
would become "jealous of himself under his former figure," Byron was pre- 
pared to increase the conflict between Arnold and Caesar, his "former 
figure." 

Of these three parts briefly summarized above, the first scene of Part I 
reveals an emotional intensity that rivals Manfred and Cain. This intensity 
is manifest in Byron's sympathetic portrait of the unloved hunchback, in the 


* 11.268, 381-382. The Works of Lord Byron: Poetry ed Ernest Hartley Coleridge (London 
1901) v 487, 401. All subsequent quotations from Byron's poetry will be taken from this edi- 
tion (hereafter cited as Postry) and will be followed by line numbers in the text. 
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Faustian pact between Arnold and Caesar, and in Arnold’s glorious trans- 
formation, for each of which Byron acknowledged his indebtedness to exter- 
nal influences. But significantly more important for the meaning of The 
Deformed Transformed is what Byron did not acknowledge: his indebted- 
ness to the doppelgänger tradition for his apparently unique portrayal of the 
Stranger’s assumption of Arnold’s deformed body. It is this second trans- 
formation that not only intensifies the action of the first scene but also 
imposes a unity on the drama, in that Caesar inseparably accompanied 
Arnold as a reflection of his former self, that is, as his metamorphic doppel- 
günger. That Byron was consciously working within the tradition of the 
double may be demonstrated, but it is first necessary to consider the sources 
he acknowledged for his unfinished drama. 

Byron once confessed to Lady Blessington that The Deformed Trans- 
formed was “suggested” by his own lameness and by the “rage and mortifi- 
cation" he experienced when his mother ridiculed his “personal deformity.” * 
But if Byron sought to purge these feelings of rage and mortification by 
empathically portraying Arnold's deformities, he also welcomed other 
reproaches, Shortly after concluding the fragmentary Deformed Trans- 
formed, Byron offered the following comparison between his own lameness 
and that of his friend, Henry Fox: “but there is this difference, that he 
appears a halting angel, who has tripped against a star; whilst I am Le Diable 
Boiteux, — a soubriquet, which I marvel that, amongst their various nominis 
umbrae, the Orthodox have not hit upon." ° Byron, by portraying the diaboli- 
cal Stranger's assumption of Arnold's deformed body (with both hunchback 
and cloven foot), was evidently provoking the Orthodox to compare him 
with the cynical and deformed devil in Le Sage's Le Diable Boiteux. 

Byron did not mention his own lameness in the prefixed advertisement to 
The Deformed Transformed, but he did acknowledge two literary sources 
for his drama: "This production is founded partly on the story of a novel 
called “The Three Brothers, published many years ago [1803], from which 
M. G. Lewis's ‘Wood Demon’ [sic] was also taken; and partly on the ‘Faust’ 
of the great Goethe." * The Three Brothers was written by Joshua Pickers- 
gill, an author who in 1804 was unknown by his reviewer, and who in 1826 


4 Lady Blassington's Conversations of Lord Byron ed Ernest J. Lovell, Jr (Princeton 1969) 
80-81. 
ë The Works of Lord Byron: Letters and Journals ed Rowland E. Prothero (London 1801) vi 
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was mistakenly “supposed to have been the late M. G. Lewis." ' Byron, who 
may have been introduced to this novel in 1816,* borrowed incidents chiefly 
from its fourth volume, in which the diabolical villain, Julian, recounted the 
miseries of his former life as Arnaud. Like Byron's Arnold, Pickersgill's 
Arnaud was a hunchback (he had been wounded and deformed by the 
banditti at the age of eight) whose parents had rejected him. Unsuccessful 
in love, depraved in character, yet proud in spirit (“I! I! I! being the utter- 
ance everlastingly on his tongue" ?), Arnaud despaired. Just as Arnold 
attempted suicide when he saw his reflected ugliness in the fountain or 
"Nature's mirror” (1.1.47), so also had Arnaud twice attempted to hurl him- 
self from a precipice after a polished broken blade had mirrored his deform- 
ity. Unsuccessful in these attempts, Arnaud conjured up Satan who offered 
the deformed hero a new body. Because The Three Brothers is not readily 
accessible, the central transformation scene (also transcribed by Coleridge 
in Poetry v 478n—474n) is here quoted in full: 


The satanic gaze turned on the side of the cavern heat so powerful, 
that the clay in the interstices was absumed to an ash, and the flinty 
rock vitrified into glass pervious to the sight of Arnaud, who saw thereon 
visions admirable and amazing. 

There passed in liveliest portraiture, the various men distinguished for 
that beauty and grace, which Arnaud so much desired, that he was ambi- 
tious to purchase them with his soul. 

He felt that it was his part to chuse whom he would resemble, yet he 
remained unresolved, though the spectator of an hundred shades of 
renown, among which glided by Achilles and Alexander, Alcibiades, and 
Hephestlan: at length appeared the supernatural effigy of a man, whose 
perfections human artist never could depict or insculp — Demetrius the 
son of Antigonus. Arnaud’s heart heaved quick with preference, and strait 
he found within his hand the resemblance of a poinard, its point inverted 
towards his breast. A mere automaton in the hands of the Demon, he 
thrust the point through his heart, and underwent a painless death. 

this trance, his spirit metemsychosed from the body of his 
detestation to that of his admiration: Hke an infant new-born, that exists 


T od ase du Magazina 74 (1804) 1047; George Clinton Memoirs of the Life and Writ- 
Cle A (London 1828) 666. For evidence of Joshua Pickersgill’s authorshtp, see 

N 96 (193 935) 269, 299, 339, 378. 

8 In 1816 at Diodati, Monk Lewis, in translating otoa coce Goethe's Faust for B , ma 
have referred to the Satanic pact in Pickers 's novel, which formed the basis his 1807 
drama, "The Wood Daemon." It is also le that Mary Shelley drew Byron's attention to 
the novel, for she read it in December 1817. See Mary Shelley's Journal ed Frederick L. Jones 
(Norman, Okla 1047) 88. 

9 Tha Three Brothers: A Romance (London 1803) rv 273-274, Árnaud narrates the events of 
his Hfe in Chapter XI (1v 224—351). 
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without consciousness of that existence, incarnate in each desirable per- 
fection, Arnaud awoke a Julian! 
(tv 347-348) 

The power of this scene was not wasted on Byron, for he adopted the sub- 
stance of it, even to the similar choice of forms offered by the tempter. Yet 
the character of the Demon was not developed beyond this point, although 
he was twice seen.as an infernal spirit attending Arnaud (called Julian after 
the transformation). And there is no suggestion in the four volumes that 
Arnaud was shadowed by his former self. In fact, Arnaud’s rejected and 
deformed body had been preserved in a grotto in the Forest of the Pines. 

Since Byron mentioned in his advertisement that Monk Lewis’s unpub- 
lished drama, “The Wood Daemon” (1807), was also influenced by The 
Three Brothers, he may have read this drama in its published and revised 
form, a "Grand Musical Romance" with the title One O'Clock! or, The 
Knight and the Wood Daemon (1811).'? Lewis acknowledged his indebted- 
ness to Pickersgill’s novel in his advertisement to the first edition, and the 
parallels between the two works are quite obvious. Hardyknute, Lord of 
Holstein and villain of the drama, was "born deformed" (like Byron's 
Arnold, but unlike Pickersgil's Arnaud) and engaged “a dreadful compact 
with the Wood Daemon," Sangrida, by which he was transformed: "She 
chained success to my footsteps; she rendered me invulnerable in battle; 
she endowed me with perpetual youth and health; and she cast over my 
person a magic charm to dazzle all female eyes, and seduce all female hearts. 
I was rich, potent, beloved, and wretched] for, oh! to that fatal bond was 
annexed a penalty." 11 This fatal "penalty" was Monk Lewis's adaptation of 
Arnaud's desire for a second transformation in The Three Brothers: seeking 
a new form to elude detection on the first anniversary of his initial trans- 
formation, Arnaud promised Satan to kill the first person he saw; similarly, 
Hardyknute had sacrificed for eight years a young child on the anniversary 
of his transformation (the "seventh of each revolving August" at one o'clock) 
in order to maintain his transformed body. In the climax of Lewis's drama, 
Hardyknute failed to fulfill the bargain the ninth time and forfeited his soul 
to Sangrida, the Wood Daemon. Yet, like the Demon in The Three Brothers, 
Sangrida was virtually undeveloped, did not assume Hardyknute's body, and 


10 Fora sir of this play's . history, see Summers The Gothic Quest 274-276. 
For a summary of the unpublished “Wood Daemon,” see "First Visit to the Theatre in Lon- 
don" Poems by Hartley ele m ed Derwent Coleridge (London 1851) r cxclq-coili ( Appen- 
dix C). Coleridge interestingly called Hardyknute, "the Deformed Transformed.” 

11 These and other tations from One O'Clock! or, The Knight and the Wood Daemon are 
taken from Act III of the Oxbeny edition (London 1824). 
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did not influence Byron's characterization of Caesar in The Deformed Trans- 
formed. 

The final influence Byron acknowledged for his drama was Goethe's 
Faust, translations of which he read in January 1822, just before he began 
The Deformed Transformed. Notwithstanding E. H. Coleridge's statements 
to the contrary, the dating of The Deformed Transformed can be deter- 
mined, for Byron himself prefixed "Pisa J[anuar]y 1822" to the first page of 
his manuscript.“ Although Byron probably did not begin this new drama 
until after he had completed Werner by January 20 1822, he had written 
part, if not all, of the first scene "some days after" February 6 1822, by 
which time he had seen Southey's “pretended reply" ° to his earlier attack 
on Southey in the Appendix to The Two Foscari. The authority for this 
dating is Thomas Medwin's account of the following dialogue between 
Byron and Shelley in Pisa: 


Some days after these remarks [Byron's reaction to Southey's reply], 
on calling on him one morning, he produced “The Deformed Trans- 
formed.' Handing it to Shelley, as he was in the habit of doing his daily 
compositions, he said: 

“Shelley, I have been writing a Faustish kind of drama: tell me what 
you think of it." 

After reading it attentively, Shelley returned it. 

"Well," said Lord Byron, *how do you like it?" 

“Least,” replied he, “of any thing I ever saw of yours. It is a bad tmi- 
tation of ‘Faust; and besides, there are two entire lines of Southey’s in it.” 

Lord Byron changed colour immediately, and asked hastily what lines? 


Shelley repeated, 
‘And water shall see thee, 


And fear thee, and flee thee.’ 
“They are in The Curse of Kehama.’” 
His Lo without making a single observation, instantly threw the 


uiro pie . He seemed to feel no chagrin at seeing it consume — at 
his countenance betrayed none, and his conversation became more 
gay and lively than usual. Whether tt was hatred of Southey, or r for 
Shelley's opinions, which made him commit an act that I ered a 
suicide, was always doubtful to me.!* 


13 Although E. H. recorded (Poetry v 469) that the “date of the original MS. of 
Tha Deformed T: dirai 1822; ” Professor Truman Guy Steffan has informed me 
that a MS tn his possession bears the more specific date. Coleridge mistakenly conjectured that 


ie dum an been ancl foule Pace acl 20 d fay E LO 

18 Letter to Kinnaird, February 6 1822 (L&J vr 10). 

14 Medwin’s Conversations of Lord Byron ed Ernest J. Lovell, Jr (Princeton 1966) 153-154. 
The terminal date for this dialogue is March 11 1822, the day Medwin left Pisa for Rome (see 
242, 245n). But the chronologt ere ep (haphazard as It may appear) of the Conoersa- 
Hons suggests that this dialogue took in February. 
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Although Medwin has often been accused of fabrication here, Edward 
Trelawny confirmed the substance of Medwin's report: "I was in the room 
— half a sheet of M.S. of The Deformed Transformed was given Shelley to 
read — which had been written in the night — & that half which was 
distroyed [sic]."'* Byron, then, did not destroy the manuscript of The 
Deformed Transformed, but he evidently did not continue this "Faustish 
kind of drama" until some months later. Byron was preoccupied in February 
1822 with the adverse critical reception of Cain and with Southey's attacks 
on him; and the Dragoon affair in March, the death of Allegra in April, the 
writing of Cantos VI and VII of Don Juan from April to June,” and Shelley's 
death in July were more than enough to prevent his continuation of The 
Deformed Transformed, which he attempted to finish in Genoa even as 
late as January 1828.17 

Yet it was in Pisa, shortly after he had finished Werner on January 20 
1822, that Byron began The Deformed Transformed, and he had access to 
at least two translations of Faust at this time. Desiring to read Goethe's 
drama in English, Byron had requested John Murray to send him "designs 
from Faust. . . . and a translation of it” on December 4 1821;'* but because 
there had been no complete translation by then, Murray sent only Retsch's 
Series of Twenty-Six Outlines, Illustrative of Goethes Tragedy of Faust, 
Engraved from the Originals by Henry Moses, and an Analysis of the Trag- 
edy (London 1820). This volume, which contained a prose translation of 
Faust (with select scenes only summarized), was received by January 12 
1822, and by that time the Pisan circle also possessed a copy of John Anster's 
alternating translation (in poetry) and summary of Faust which had 
16 As quoted by Lovell Medwin’s Conversations 158n. Most recently, John Buxton, in Byron 
and Shelley: The History of a Friendship (New York 1968) 197-108, gratuitously dismissed 
Medwin's account without Trelawny's rting statement. , Buxton’s 


statement that “Byron did not begin The D until some weeks after Med- 
win left Pisa,” repeats E. H. Coleridge’s mistaken dating of this drama. 


16 To further substantiate Truman Guy Steffan's well-reasoned “conjecture that Byron began 
to write Canto VI about the middle of April and finished it and Canto VII at least by the end 


p 
Percy Bysthe Shelley ed Frederick L. Jones [Oxford 1964] 11 442; hereafter cited as PBSL). 
17 Byron had Mary Shelley copy at least the first scene of The D Transformed by 
November 1822, at which time she quizzed Byron about the "Ee ue "I bave 
copied your MSS. The “Eternal Scoffer' seems a favourite of yours. The Critics, as they used 
to make you a Childe Herold, Giaour, & Lara all in one, will now make a compound of Satan 
EE OBI I MC. (The Letters of Mary W. Shelley ed 
Frederick L. Jones [Norman, Olda 1044] 1 202). But Byron hed apparently not finished Part II 
of the drama by that time, for he sent Mary Shelley a "few scenes more” for transcrl on 
January 25 1823 (L&J vr 165). For Mary Shelley’ continued praise of this drama, see I 
213. 
18 L&] v 488. 
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appeared in Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine for June 1820. Conse- 
quently, Byron's statement to Medwin in Pisa, that his knowledge of Faust 
was only “from a sorry French translation [by Madame de Staél in De 
l'Allemagne], from an occasional reading or two into English of parts of it 
by Monk Lewis when at Diodati, and from the Hartz mountain-scene, that 
Shelley versified the other day," * does not reflect his access to these two 
translations, unless Byron told Medwin this before Retsch’s Outlines arrived 
in Pisa. If this were the case, then Byron had heard Shelley’s translation by 
January, that is before he began The Deformed Transformed and before 
Shelley had formally completed his written translation of “several scenes” 
from Goethe’s Faust and Calderon’s El Magico Prodigioso for The Liberal 
in April 

Byron's avowed interest in Faust before and during his writing of the first 
scene for The Deformed Transformed significantly affected the structure of 
his drama. The long temptation scene between Arnold and Caesar and their 
companionship for the remainder of the drama undoubtedly reflect the 
similar pattern between Faust and Mephistopheles in Goethe's drama, a 
pattern not present in either The T'hree Brothers or The Wood Daemon. 
Goethe himself remarked on Byron’s indebtedness to Faust for the charac- 
terization of Caesar, at one point egotistically asserting that “Lord Byron's 
transformed Devil is a continuation [with no originality] of Mephistophiles." 
Goethe later tempered this remark, citing Byron's original employment of 
Caesar, and confessed that Byron's devil was only "suggested by my Mephis- 
tophiles." * Varnhagen, in his study of The Deformed Transformed, denied 
any further similarities between Mephistopheles and Caesar (except that 
"Beide sind skeptische, cynische Spótter"); on the contrary, as F. W. Stokoe 
has observed, “the Stranger or Caesar has throughout a strain of the cynical 
humour, almost good-humour, that characterises the Mephisto of Faust I.” ® 
19 vir (1820) 253-258. For Shelley's criticisms of both translations, see PBSL 11 376. 


20 Medwin’s Conversations 141—149, and note 335. 

31 Shelley began his translations of these two works some months before April. In December 
1821, Byron and Shelley had ed the scene fn which “Goethe’s Mephistopheles 
[masquera in Fausts gowns] the Serpent who tem Eve ‘my Aunt the renowned 
Snake " (PBSL u 368n—300n). And nd 14 1822, day Trelawny arrived in Pisa, 
Shelley had been orally transla El Halo! Prodigiosa. 8 


13 Conversations of Goethe with Eokermann and Soret, trans John Oxenford, rev ed (London 
‘1009) 108, 174. Conversations for January 18 1895 and N 8 1826. 

2% Varnhagen Über Byrons dramatisches Bruchutück 21; Stokoe German Influence in the Eng- 
lsh Romano Period; 1788-1818 (New York 1963) 167. For further discussion of similarities 
between Faust and The Deformed Transformed, see also Samuel C. Chew, Jr The Dramas of 
Lord Byron (New York 1964) 145-148. 
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Furthermore, as will be demonstrated below, Byron saw Mephistopheles as 
Faust's symbolic doppelginger, and he imitated their psychological identity 
in his characterizations of Caesar and Arnold. But since Mephistopheles did 
not assume Faust's body, Goethe's drama did not, in itself, provide Byron 
the idea to use the transformed Caesar as Arnold's physical double. 


Having exhausted Byron's acknowledged sources, I do not mean to pro- 
pose that his conception of the transformed Caesar as Arnold's physical 
double was his unique creation; quite the contrary. Byron owed a manifest 
debt to the doppelgünger tradition in literature, extending to such diverse 
works as Dryden's Amphitryon, Monk Lewis's The Bravo of Venice, and Le 
Sages Le Diable Botteux.* Neither Amphitryon nor The Bravo of Venice 
employs the devil as double, but both emphasize a schizophrenia that.is 
thematically central to The Deformed Transformed. In Dryden's Amphi- 
tryon (as in Plautus’s and Moliere's dramas by the same title), Jupiter and 
Mercury assumed the forms of Amphitryon and his slave, Sosias, in order 
that Jupiter might easily seduce Amphitryon’s wife, Alcmena. Having ful- 
filled his desires with Alcmena, Jupiter (still impersonating Amphitryon ) 
concluded an ironic argument on the difference between the Husband and 
the Lover in this fashion: 

To please my niceness you must separate 

The Lover from his Mortal Foe, the Husband. 
Give to the yawning Husband your cold Vertue, 
But all your vigorous Warmth, your melting Sighs, 
Your amorous Murmurs, be your Lover's part. 


Although Alcmena later accused Jupiter of speciousness (“How vainly wou'd 
the Sophister divide, / And make the Husband and the Lover, twol”), the 
Husband (Amphitryon) and the Lover (Jupiter) in Dryden’s comedy are 
psychologically and symbolically reflections of one personality. 

Byron had also discovered a different and a more intense double person- 
ality, without intervention of god or devil, in Monk Lewis's adapted trans- 


?* Byron's references to Amphitryon and The Bravo of Venice ( Medwin's Conoersations 178, 
191) and to Le Diable Botteux (L&J v1 178-170) demonstrate his knowledge of these works. 
Byron was evidently unaware of the ger in such continental works as Chamisso’s 
Peter Sohlemihl Hoffmann’s The Devil's , both of which were first published in Eng- 
lish translation in 1824, the year of publication not only for The Deformed Transformed but also 
for James 's portrayal of the devil as doppelgänger in The Private Memoirs and Confes- 
sions of a J Sinner. 

35 Act IL scene il, as quoted Dryden: The Dramatic Works ed Montague Summers ( Lon- 
don 1932) vi 173-174. See also Act IV, scene í (vi 104) for Jupiter’s further distinction 
between Husband and Lover. 
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lation of J. D. D. Zschokke's Abüllino, der grosse Bandit, first published as 
The Bravo of Venice in 1805. The Neapolitan hero, Rosalvo, requiring a 
disguise, symbiotically projected for himself two distinct personalities: 
Abellino, the extremely ugly bravo of Venice whose dissembling ultimately 
freed the Doge from the threat of the banditti; and the extremely hand- 
some Florentine nobleman, Flodoardo, who ultimately won the love of the 
Doge's daughter, Rosabella. Since Rosalvo was both the ugly Abellino and 
the handsome Flodoardo, there could be no direct confrontation between 
his two other selves; rather, as in Stevenson's Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde, the 
appearance of one depended on the disappearance of his opposite. This 
physical antagonism between two personalities manufactured by one self in 
The Bravo of Venice contrasts with the existence of the second self (Jupiter) 
who actually confronted his physical counterpart in Amphitryon. And unlike 
Arnold's extraordinary pact with the devil m The Deformed Transformed, 
Rosalvo's transformations were self-initiated and were selflessly directed to 
preserving the Venetians and the Doge from the banditti. Notwithstanding 
these differences, The Bravo of Venice, which Byron had read, provided an 
entertaining characterization of dual personality and revealed the potential 
of subtle variations on the doppelgünger motif. 

Although the Venetians had suggested that Abellino, the bravo of Venice, 
had Satanic origins, Rosalvo finally explained the natural creation of his 
double personality. Consequently, neither The Bravo of Venice nor 
Amphitryon offered Byron examples of the devil as doppelgänger. But Byron 
had also read Le Sage's Le Diable Boiteux, a satirical novel in which the 
devil, Asmodeus, accompanied and cynically instructed Don Cleophas 
Leandro Perez Zambullo, a young student, in the vanities of the Spanish 
people. In one of the episodic scenes, the devil Asmodeus borrowed the form 
of Don Cleophas in order to save the beautiful Seraphina from a burning 
house and consequently win her love for Don Cleophas. Byron might have 
remembered the comic effect of this diabolic transformation when he dis- 
covered a similar instance of “doubling” in Goethe’s Faust. In a scene trans- 
lated in both the Retsch volume and Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine, 
Mephistopheles clothed himself in Faust's gowns and cynically deluded one 
of Faust's young students. Byron alluded to this scene in Faust as early as 
December 1821 (see note 21 above), at which time he may have recognized 
its symbolic value. But by no later than January 1822 Byron would see in 
Mephistopheles' masquerade an objective correlative for the symbolic iden- 
tity between the devil and Faust. 
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Byron's discovery of the devil as doppelgünger in Faust was occasioned 
by his receipt, by January 12 1822, of Retsch's Serles of Outlines which con- 
tained, in an anonymous introduction (p 2), the following interpretation of 
Goethe's drama: "that the easiest clue to the moral part of this didactic 
action is, to consider Faust and Mephistopheles as one person, represented 
symbolically, only in a two-fold shape." Encountering this highly sophisti- 
cated interpretation of Faust, Byron was led to recognize the potential of 
devil as doppelgänger in Goethe's drama and to realize this potential in 
The Deformed Transformed. Consequently, the companionship of Faust 
and Mephistopheles in Faust takes on new meaning in relation to Byron's 
drama, for if Mephistopheles and Faust, though distinct dramatis personae, 
were symbolically one personality, then the devils Mephistopheles and 
Caesar merely embodied Faust's and Arnold's moral imperfections (com- 
pare, for example, each protagonists suicide attempt before the devil 
appeared). Furthermore, Byron made explicit what was but implicit in 
Faust by having Caesar, through transformation, embody not only Arnold's 
moral imperfections but also his physical deformities. 

That Byron encountered and adopted this interpretation of Faust appear- 
ing in the Retsch volume would be highly speculative were it not for Byron 
and Shelley's discussions of the doppelgänger in January 1822. Shelley, 
having read at least part of Le Diable Boiteux,* having understood the sym- 
bolic relationship between Frankenstein and his monster in Mary Shelley's 
novel, having employed Demogorgon to represent a union of Prometheus 
(head) and Asia (heart) in Prometheus Unbound, and having completed 
by February 1821 Epipsychidion which, like Alastor, employed the eptpsyche 
as the idealized double of one's self, was no novice in the tradition of the 
doppelgünger. And by January 1822 Shelley was translating for Byron not 
only episodes from Goethe's Faust but also scenes from Calderon's El Magico 
Prodigioso, a drama depicting a relationship between demon and hero 
similar to that between Mephistopheles and Faust. Furthermore, in January 
1822 Shelley was translating (or summarizing) for Byron another Calderon 
drama, most often entitled “El Embozado," containing a bizarre plot in 
which the protagonist was pursued by his "second self." Since Byron, who 
had already experimented with the double in Manfred and Cain, intended 
to adapt the plot of "El Embozado" for his own dramatic purposes, there 
can be no question that he and Shelley discussed the dramatic possibilities 
and function of the doppelgünger. Indeed, since Shelley was translating 


36 Mary Shelley's Journal (entry for March 23 1815) 42. 
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parts of Faust and the two Calderon dramas for Byron, and since he read 
the Retsch volume the day it arrived, January 12, he probably was the first 
to recognize the insight of the anonymous editor who claimed that Mephis- 
topheles and Faust were but symbolic representations of one personality.” 

Having discovered the symbolic doubling within Faust, Shelley, and con- 
sequently Byron, proceeded to compare Goethe's drama with Calderon's 
El Magico Prodigioso, based on the legend of St Cyprian's pact with the 
devil m Antioch. After he had finished written translations of scenes from 
both plays, Shelley cited in April 1822 the "striking similarity" between the 
plots and suggested that "Cypriano [ie., El Magico Prodigioso] evidently 
furnished the germ of Faust." * And when Byron discussed Faust with Med- 
win in January (see note 21 above), he repeated Shelley's earlier and more 
extensive comparison of the two plays: "You tell me the plot [of Faust] is 
almost entirely Calderon's. The féte, the scholar, the argument about the 
Logos, the selling himself to the fiend, and afterwards denying his power; 
his disguise of the plumed cavalier; the enchanted mirror, — are all from 
Cyprian. That Magico Prodigioso must be worth reading, and nobody seems 
to know any thing about it but you and Shelley." ** The demon or fiend in 
this drama has been recently interpreted as a "projection, as it were, of 
processes that go on within Cyprian’s mind, imagination, and sensibility”; 
by comparing Calderon's demon to Goethe's Mephistopheles, Byron and 
Shelley undoubtedly made the same judgment. 

The demon of El Magico Prodigioso, like Mephistopheles in Faust and 
Caesar in The Deformed Transformed, is a Protean figure who frequently 
transformed himself. Disguised “as a fine Gentleman" searching for Antioch 
in Act I, the demon initially engaged the pagan Cyprian in a theological 
debate. Having lost this debate, the demon then manipulated Cyprian's 
involvement with the fair Justina, and in Act II, after Cyprian offered his 
soul to Hell's “most detested spirit" in exchange for Justina’s love, the demon 
reappeared in an "unknown form" as a shipwreck victim to claim Cyprian's 


3T Shelley's letter to John Gisborne eee m 376) demonstrates his reading of the Retsch 

volume which Murray sent to Byron. Al though Byroni eriat liées: do not setae ta hia recapi 

"decia hi wayu his for it, his interest m Faust and Goethe at the time, and 
his conversations with Shelley indicate that he would have read or at least discussed the volume 

when it arrived. Ç 

38 Letter to John Gisborne (PBSL m 407). 

39 Mediwin's Conversations 142, 143n. 

80 A, A. Parker "The Devil in the Drama of Calderon" Critical Essays on the Theatre of 

Calderon ed Bruce W. Wardropper (New York 1965) 19-20. For a similar interpretation of 

URL DN 5555 Magda see Everett W. Hesse Calderon de la Barca 

) 82. 
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soul. Preceding the symbolic embrace between Cyprian and his magical 
tempter, the demon quite clearly explained that he would become Cyprian's 
shadow or second self: "so firm an amity / "Iwixt thee and me be, that 
neither Fortune... nor Time... nor / Heaven itself . . . can ever make / 
The least division between thee and me,— / Since now I find a refuge in 
thy favour." ** This symbolic unity between devil and hero was eventually 
destroyed when Cyprian realized he had been duped by the demon who 
was powerless in comparison to the Christian God? Although Cyprian 
reclatmed his soul and died a Christian martyr, eternally separated from his 
inimícal second self, the pattern of devil as doppelgünger is quite evident 
in this drama which has many affinities with Faust. 

By the end of January 1822 Byron had thus been introduced to a tradition 
of doubles which bound Lover (Jupiter) to Husband (Amphitryon), villain 
(Abellino) to hero ( Flodoardo), and most importantly devil (Mephisto and 
Calderon's demon) to man (Faust and Cyprian). If the anonymous editor 
of Retsch's Series of Twenty-Six Outlines provided the formal cause (ie. 
revealed to Byron the potential of devil as doppelgünger in Faust and El 
Magico Prodigioso) for The Deformed Transformed, then Percy Bysshe 
Shelley provided the efficient cause by acquainting Byron in January 1822 
with a bizarre doppelgänger in another Calderon drama, which Byron 
acknowledged as the source for a drama he intended to write. This source, 
mistakenly entitled either “El Embozado” or “El Encapotado,” was actually 
Calderon’s El Purgatorio de San Patricio. 

The evidence for Byron’s interest in this Calderon drama was offered by 
Thomas Medwin to Washington Irving in 1825, in the form of an “unpub- 
lished note” which recorded Byron’s summary of “El Embozado” or “El 
Encapotado” together with Byron’s expressed design to adapt Calderon’s 
plot of the doppelgänger for his own projected drama. Medwin’s alternate 
titles (neither of which was correct) resulted from his “scanty” record of 
Byron’s conversations in Pisa on this subject. And when Washington Irving 
transcribed Medwin’s “unpublished note” for his own journal of 1825, he 
accepted not only Medwin’s titles (Irving fruitlessly searched Spain in 1826 


81 These E AET A a ee in The Complete 
Works of rey KURA Shelley RU npa Tepai ien wana eck (New York 1965) rv 299- 
320. hatches aad hrm this drama, see The Wonder-Working Magician in Calderon's 
Dramas trans Denis Florence Mac-Carthy (London 1873). 


figure 
Cyprian and effect his conversion, Note then the tradition of the angelic as well as the diabolical 
doppelgünger. 
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for a Calderon drama by these titles) but also Medwin's assumption that 
Byron never began his adaptation of Calderon's plot. Irving retained these 
misconceptions when he rewrote Medwin's “unpublished note" for publica- 
tion as “An Unwritten Drama of Lord Byron" in The Knickerbocker: New 
York Monthly Magazine." The first misconception, that of the title and 
identity of the play, has perplexed Byron scholars up to this day, for they 
are not aware that Horace E. Thorner, in 1934, satisfactorily identified the 
plot of "El Embozado" as but a scene from Calderon's El Purgatorio de San 
Patricio, in which Ludovico Enio vainly attempted to kill a mantled figure 
(^un Hombre Embozado") who finally revealed himself as Enio's skeletal 
"second self." ** The second and more important misconception, that Byron's 
projected drama was “unwritten,” has been accepted as fact, for no one has 
recognized that Byron adapted Calderon's bizarre plot in the unfinished 
Deformed Transformed. 

Although Irving's “An Unwritten Drama of Lord Byron" has been reprinted 
often since its publication in August 1835, Irving's transcription of Medwin's 
"unpublished note" in his 1825 journal has never been published. In this 
“note,” which Medwin "had intended to append to a new edition of his 
Memoirs" * and which contains Byron’s summary of “El Embozado,” Med- 
win prefaced his remarks by some important qualifications which were not 
included tn Irving's published version in 1835: 


88 6 (August 1835) 142—144. Irving's article for the Knickerbooker has been reprinted at least 
four times: see The New York Mirror 13 (October 17 1835) 122; The Gift: A Christmas and 
New Year's Present for 1838 ed Miss Leslie (Philadelphia, nd) 166-171; Thomas Ollive Mab- 
bott “An Unwritten Drama" The Amerioana Collector (November 1925) 64-66; and His V. 
Self and Voice: Collected Conversations of Lord Byron ed Ernest J. Lovell, Jr (New York 1954 
270-281. 
84 “Hawthorne, Poe, and a Literary Ghost” The New England Quarterly 7 (1934) 146-154. 
Although Thorner did not Jemen dE une or e a, waya Os d 
Embozado," he was indebted to Denis Florence Mac-Carthy who, by 1873, had recognized 
that "the ‘Embozado’ which Captain Medwin and others supposed to be the 
n ur eu passes oic ed ec Mari rc na ee mi i 
Spain, was the “Hombre emboxado, the ‘Mutfled Figure’ of Calderon's Purgatorio de San 
Patricio" (Calderon's Dramas 353). The failure to recognize that Byron’s summary had its 
source in Calderon’s Purgatorio has caused critics to question Medwin's reliability. Even Ernest 
. Lovell asked: “Did Medwin make up this narrative of man’s dual nature, the seed of it 
yron's relation to him of a waking nightmare or vision S had at San Terenzo in 1822?” 
ce Medwin: Friend of Byron and ui iri 1962} 149). Rather than discrediting 
-Medwin’s story, Shelley's nightmare in which like Ludovico Enio, encountered his man- 
tled “second self” ts that Calderon’s Purgatorio had been a topic of conversation in 1822. 
I dd tmare, see Medwin The Life of Peroy Bysshe Shelley (London 1847) x 
1;8 Memorials: From Authentic Sources ed Lady Shelley, 3rd ed (London 1875) 
191-162; and Trelawny's note as quoted by ET B. Smith and Autograph Letters of 
Shelley” Scribner's Magazine T2 (1929) 4. ey had read atorio by J 1819 (see 
PBSL n 105) and had praised it in a note to Ths Cenci (see C Works u 72n). 
*5 Washington Irving's letter of March 1825 to his brother, Peter, as quoted in Pierre M. Irvin 
Tha Life and Letters of Washington Ircing (New York 1864) rv 71. ci z 
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At the time when Lord Byron threatened to make himself as voluminous 
& prolific an author as Shakespeare, one of the subjects on which he 
formed a design of exercising his fancies (during a short poetical repose 
between the burning of the Deformed Transformed and [the completion 
of] Werner) was the Embozado or Encapotado of Calderon. It is one of 
the plays that my edition of that past poet (I had nearly said Dramatist) 
does not contain and which I have in vain endeavoured to procure, to 
the shame of literature & of his nation, no perfect collection of his work 
being extant. For the outline of the story Lord Byron was indebted to 
Shelley, for he did not understand Spanish (the translation of the Ballad 
ahi de mi alhama [sic] — notwithstanding). My note of the conversa- 
tion I had with htm was so scanty that I did not mention it in my pub- 
lished Journal, but the plot he had in view to develope (I know not how 
it agrees with the original [)] was nearly as follows. 


Three significant items emerge from this Introduction and Increase Medwin's 
reliability as Byron's amanuensis in this case. First of all, Medwin specified 
that Byron was planning this drama on the double in January or February 
(ie., between the completion of Werner on January 20 1822 and the burn- 
ing of The Deformed Transformed manuscript no later than March 1822), 
when Byron and Shelley discussed the various possibilities of the doppel- 
ginger. Secondly, Medwin’s avowed ignorance of the relation between the 
“plot” and its "original" indicates that he did not hear Shelley's translation 
or "outline" of El Purgatorio de San Patricio and that he recorded only 

Byron's summary of the drama. Thirdly, what follows in the remainder of 
` Medwin's “unpublished note" is not merely a summary of the source (El 
Purgatorio) but a summary of the "plot [Byron] had in view to develope" 
(hereafter called "El Embozado"): 


The hero of the piece is a nobleman (whom I call Alfonzo) just making 
his debut on the stage of life. His passions from early and unrestrained 
indulgence are impetuous and ungovernable and he follows their dic- 
tates with a wild and thoughtless disregard of consequences. These con- 
sequences are obvious enough. Such a moral would be a very common 
place one but with Calderon [i.e., following Calderon's example] I should 
take a new and different way of enforcing it and a truly dramatic one it 
might be made if treated in the genuine spirit of Goethe. Soon after our 
Spaniards entrance into the world a person in a masque or cloak, that 
prevents bis features or figure from being recognized (for the titles of 
the play leave us in doubt as to the express nature of the disguise) 
becomes as it were his shadow — his second self. 

This mysterious being Alfonzo is unable to identify with any of his 
acquaintances; his real name — or country — or place of abode are a 
mystery — and he is equally at a loss to form even a conjecture as to the 
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peculiar observations and interest of the stranger. This curiosity at first 
scarcely noticed, or only considered as idle tmpertinence, daily becomes 
more irksome. Not only his most-private actions pass under the scrutiny 
of this officious monitor, but his most secret thoughts are known to him. 
Speak of him, he stands by his side — think of him — though invisible 
he feels his presence oppress and weigh upon his spirits like a troubled 
atmosphere. Waking or asleep he is ever with him or before him — he 
crosses his path, at every turn he intrudes like the demon in Faust in his 
solitude — he follows him in the crowded street, in the brilliant saloon, 
he sees him winding through the assembly & the honied words of seduc- 
tion that he is addressing to his fair partner in the dance die unfinished 
on his Hips. One voice like the voice of his own soul whispers in his ears 
and silences the music — Who can he be [?] 

Is it the false embodying of his fantasy — a shape his melancholy spirits 
have engendered out of the atoms of the day? Nol It is something more 
than an apparition that haunts him. Like the Schedoni of The Italian t 
(t vide. romance by Mrs Radcliff) his evil genius counteracts all his 
projects, thwarts him in all his deep laid schemes of ambition and fame, 
unwinds through all their intricacies and shapes, the webs of his intrigues, 
developes the hidden motives of his conduct and betrays that those actions 
which he wishes to make appear the most disinterested are only based 
in self, 

The Hero of the drama is become abstracted and gloomy. Youth, 
health, wealth, power all that promised to give life its zest in the outset 
have lost their charm. The sweetest cup to others is poison to him. Exist- 
ence becomes a burthen, and to put a [? trouble] to his misery & drive 
him to a state bordering on frenzy he suspects that the guilty object of 
his affections has fallen a prey to his tormentor. Alonzo now thirsts only 
for vengeance but the unknown eludes his pursuit and his emissaries 
endeavour in vain to discover his retreat; at length he succeeds in trac- 
ing him into the house of his mistress & attacking him with all the fury 
which jealous rage inspires, taxes him with his wrongs and demands 
satisfaction. His rival scarcely defends himself and the sword of Alonzo 
at the first thrust pierces the breast of his enemy, who in falling utters 
“are you satisfied!” his mantle drops off and discovers — his own image 
the spectre of himself — his self — He dies with horror! 

The spectre is an alegorical [sic] being — the personification of con- 
science or of the passions.*® 


When Washington Irving rewrote this “unpublished note” by Medwin in 
“An Unwritten Drama of Lord Byron,” he correctly observed that the plot 


86 Quoted from Washington Irving’s “Note book containing extracts of poetry and prose; hint 
for a tale or farce; and miscellany [1824 261” with the permission of the Manuscript Division, 
E T RS pos uus seu ee ee eee eo ya be 
called Alonzo. Irving (or Medwin) the hero both “Alfonzo” and “Alonzo.” 
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summary was "somewhat vague and immature, and would doubtless have 
undergone many modifications" in Byron's projected adaptation. But because 
Joshua Pickersgil's The Three Brothers and Goethe's Faust provided these 
"modifications," Irving (as well as Medwin and subsequent Byron scholars) 
failed to recognize the fundamental similarity between “E] Embozado" and 
Byron's written, not “unwritten,” The Deformed Transformed. The conflict 
between Alonzo and his “double” and that between Arnold and Caesar are 
essentially identical, but Byron disguised his indebtedness by altering the 
character of Alonzo. Influenced by his own lameness and borrowing from 
Pickersgill’s The Three Brothers, Byron created a hunchbacked Arnold 
whose physical deformities symbolically embodied Alonzo's “impetuous and 
ungovernable" passions. The consequences of Arnold's deformity, his Faus- 
tian pact with Caesar and his transformation into Achilles, were significant 
structural additions to the frame of “El Embozado,” but Byron did not 
change the function of the doppelgünger in his adaptation, even though 
Caesar became the double of Arnold's former self. The "stranger" in Cal- 
deron's drama was Alonzo's uneludable "shadow — his second self"; in nearly 
identical fashion, Byron's "Stranger," before he took the name of Caesar and 
became Arnold's “second self,” revealed Arnold's destiny: “In a few moments 
/ Y will be as you were, and you shall see / Yourself for ever by you, as your 
shadow” (Li447—449). Just as Calderon’s "stranger," a “personification of 
. conscience or of the passions," shadowed Alonzo as a reflection of his moral 
weaknesses, Caesar, who assumed the rejected and hunchbacked body, 
accompanied Arnold as a reminder of his former physical deformities and 
of his diabolical transformation. 

Byron's adaptation of the physical doubles in "El Embozado" was also 
influenced by his awareness of the symbolic doubles in Goethe's Faust. Byron 
recognized the parallels between the two works and told Medwin that his 
modification of "El Embozado" would be "in the genuine spirit of Goethe" 
and that Alonzo's double intruded "like the demon in Faust" In other 
words, Arnold and Caesar in The Deformed Transformed were a product 
of Alonzo and the "stranger" interpreted as Faust and Mephistopheles. This 
accounts for the difference between Alonzo's ignorance of his pursuing 
double and Arnold's knowledge of his accompanying double: having altered 
the structure of his source by introducing the Satanic pact and Arnold's 
physical transformation, Byron could not retain the unrecognized physical 
double in “El Embozado"; instead, like Goethe, Byron had the Mephisto- 
phelean Caesar accompany Arnold as a symbolic representation of his moral 
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and mortal inadequacies. However, since he assumed Arnold's hunchbacked 
body, Caesar, like Alonzo's "second self,” was Arnold's physical double. 
Thus, the doppelgünger in The Deformed Transformed was a unique and 
imaginative fusion of "El Embozado" and Faust: Byron not only retained 
the bizarre physical doubling in Calderon's drama; he also made explicit 
what Goethe but implied in the characterization of Faust and Mephi- 
stopheles. 

Having fused these two plots, Byron could not recreate the actual sus- 
pense of self pursuing self in "El Embozado,” but he did intend to use the 
climactic scene between Alonzo and his second self in order to resolve the 
conflict between Arnold and Caesar. Because Byron's indebtedness to this 
Calderon drama has never been recognized, no reader of The Deformed 
Transformed has satisfactorily projected the conclusion of this unfinished 
drama. Mary Shelley, who copied what Byron wrote, acknowledged that 
she did "not know how he meant to finish it," but reported that Byron had 
“the whole conduct of the story . . . already conceived." *' In 1826, unaware 
of the "fragment" to Part III that was not published in Hunt's 1824 edition 
of The Deformed Transformed, George Clinton mistakenly proposed that 
Byron would “invent new adventures for his hero” rather than “follow the 
course of the romance” *? between Olimpia and Arnold. When E. H. Cole- 
ridge first published this “fragment,” which contained not only Byron’s 
memorandum on jealousy (“Jealous — Arnold of Caesar. Olympia [sic] at 
first not liking Caesar — then? — Arnold jealous of himself under his former 
figure, owing to the power of intellect, ete., ete., etc.”), but also Arnold and 
Caesars dialogue on jealousy, he cautiously, but correctly, stated that 
“Byron intended to make Olimpia bestow her affections, not on the glorious 
Achilles, but the witty and interesting Hunchback.” *? A further insight into 
Byron’s intentions was offered by Emil Koeppel who interpreted Caesar's 
statement that the Faustian pact between the two would be signed in blood, 
but not in Arnold's blood (1.1147-149), to mean that Arnold would forfeit 
his soul to Caesar by killing Olimpia in a jealous rage.” But Koeppel was 
only partially correct here: the text suggests that Arnold would kill Olimpia, 
but this action would not forfeit his soul but only formalize the bond between 
tempter and tempted. It is generally overlooked that Arnold had not signed 


31 From Mary Shelley's inscription on the fly leaf of her copy of The Deformed Transformed, 
as quoted tn Poetry v 474n. 

88 Memoirs of Byron 812. 

89 Poetry v 531, 533n. | 

40 Lord Byron (Berlin 1903).109. 
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any compact with Caesar in The Deformed Transformed, but Byron did 
indicate the nature of this "signature" in Caesar's veiled threat to Arnold: 
"You shall have no bond / But your own will, no contract save your deeds" 
(Li.151-152). But this "deed" of contract does not appear in the finished 
portion of Byron's drama: the transformed Arnold does not join the devil's 
party by any ignoble action; quite the contrary, as Samuel C. Chew objected, 
"all that Caesar incites him to do [in the siege of Rome and after] it would 
occur to any high-minded man to undertake." # Most probably, the “deed” 
was to be Arnold's shedding of Olimpia’s blood. Arnold, through his own 
wilful act, would assume the spiritual depravity of Caesar just as Caesar 
had assumed Arnold's physical deformities. 

What Coleridge and Koeppel did not know was that Byron's introduction 
of Amold's jealousy “of himself under his former figure” was merely an 
imitation of Alonzo's jealousy of his double, the mantled figure in “El 
Embozado." Arnold's destruction of Olimpia would have bound him to 
Caesar, but it would not have provided Byron the means to resolve the con- 
flict between Arnold and his double. Rather, Byron, who had "already 
conceived" the cltmax and who had already "transformed" Calderon's dou- 
bles into Arnold and Caesar, intended that Arnold would forfeit his soul by 
a symbolic "suicide": just as Alonzo died when he killed his own physical 
double, Arnold, motivated by a similar jealousy, would have shed "all" of 
his own blood by killing his diabolical rival and double. Byron's intentions 
are clear not only from his expressed "design" to imitate Calderon's plot but 
also from his explicit preparation for this climax m the finished portions of 
The Deformed Transformed. Koeppel, in his eagerness to project that 
Olimpia would be killed, overlooked Byron’s hint that Arnold's blood would 
also be shed. When Caesar asked Arnold for "a little of [his] blood" to make 
the transformation effective, Arnold offered "it all" Caesar's answer indi- 
cates that Arnold's body would later be slain: "Not now. À few drops will 
suffice for this" (Li.157). Byron further prepared for Arnold's fate by con- 
sciously paralleling the fundamental destructive conflict between Arnold 
and Caesar to that between other mutually antagonistic doubles: Romulus 
and Remus; Gore and Glory; Lucifer and Venus; Eros and Anteros; and even 
Huon and Memnon. The most significant doubles in this series are the twins, 
Romulus and Remus, and Byron twice referred to Romulus's destruction of 
Remus: Caesar informed Arnold that he had seen "Romulus . . . / Slay his 
own twin"; and the Chorus of Spirits bemoaned Romulus's "Awful . . . 


41 The Dramas of Lord Byron 148. 
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crime" and “inexpiable sin" (Li.80-81; ILi.38, 76). Metaphorically, the 
foundation for the “Glory” of Romulus's Rome was the “Gore” of Remus's 
blood; thus Caesar's description of Arnold's coming "Hand in hand with the 
mild twins — Gore and Glory" (ILiL.12) and his allusions to Romulus and 
Remus do more than provide a historical perspective to the Bourbon's pillage 
of Rome — they actually prepare for Arnold's slaying of his own twin.“ 
Thus the “deed” of forfeiture, Byron’s climax for The Deformed Trans- 
formed, was to be Arnold’s suicide, symbolically represented by his wilful 
murder of his double, Caesar in the form of Arnold’s hunchbacked body. 


Once Byron’s intended imitation of the climax in “El Embozado” is recog- 
nized as the only logical resolution between Arnold and his diabolical 
double, the function of the doppelgänger in this drama becomes more appar- 
ent. Like Manfred and Cain, Byron’s only finished “speculative” dramas, The 
Deformed Transformed dramatized man’s self-destruction whereby his 
immortal aspirations were annihilated by his own mortality. Unlike the 
heroes in Byron’s Oriental tales and unlike Prometheus, Childe Harold, and 
even the narrator of Don Juan, the protagonist in the “speculative” drama 
was engaged not in a constructive conflict whereby the self triumphed, 
sometimes even in death, through its independence and defiance of the 
“other” (whether man, nature, society, government, religion, or “meta- 
physics”); rather, with a “chaos of thought and passion, all confused,” this 
protagonist precipitated a destructive conflict within his own nature in 
which mortal self destroyed immortal self. Byron’s introduction to the plot 
of “El Embozado” was actually fortuitous, because it provided him the 
artistic means to give final form to the idea of self-alienation and self-destruc- 
tion which had been dramatized in Manfred and Cain. 


44 For the reference to Lucifer and Venus, see ILiti. 189, and for the possible allusion to Eros 


reflection of the diabolical Caesar with the “swart face") who had been slain by Achilles pre- 
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In Manfred, his first "speculative" drama, Byron created an introspective 
hero whose “half dust, half deity" (Lii.40) engendered a conflict between 
his mortally limiting body and his immortally aspiring mind. Byron exter- 
nalized this internal conflict by juxtaposing to Manfred "The Lady Astarte, 
his [physical double and psychological counterpart]" (I1Liii.47), as I inter- 
pret and complete Manuel’s interrupted description of her. Manfred himself 
described his resemblance to Astarte: "She was like me in lineaments — her 
eyes — / Her hair — her features — all, to the very tone / Even of her voice 
... were like to mine" (ILii.105—107). Yet with “gentler powers,” “humility,” 
and "virtues," Astarte possessed a heart which had psychologically comple- 
mented Manfred's Faustian pursuit of knowledge. Manfred confessed to the 
Chamois Hunter that he and Astarte formerly possessed "one heart" 
(IL.126), but he told the Abbot that this heart was now “withered, or... 
broken" (IILi145). Because Astarte, representing Manfred’s heart, had 
died, the zealous Abbot sensed the futility of appealing to the half-destroyed 
Manfred: “my humble zeal . . . May light upon your head — could I say 
heart — / Could Y touch that, with words or prayers, I should / Recall a 
noble spirit” (IILiv.47, 50-52). Even the Chamois Hunter unwittingly 
recognized this “noble spirit’s” divided nature when he cautioned Manfred: 
“Thy mind and body are alike unfit / To trust each other" (ILi.2-3); and 
when he prayed for Manfred: "Heaven give thee rest! / And Penitence 
restore thee to thyself” (I1.i87-88, my italics). In other words, the “thee” 
( Manfred's heart or mortality as represented by Astarte) had been severed 
from the “thyself” (Manfred's mind with its immortal aspirations). 

Because Manfred had destroyed his own heart, his gentler self in the per- 
son of Astarte, he should have died; yet it was his “fatality to live" (141.24). 
Protesting too much for "self-oblivion" and “forgetfulness” (11.144, 186) of 
Astarte, whose uneludable "shadow" (11.219) reminded him of his divided 
self, Manfred really quested for self-integration. The Witch of the Alps best 
understood Manfred’s quest for Astarte: 


And for this — 
À being of the race thou dost despise — 
The order, which thine own would rise above, 
Mingling with us and ours, — thou dost forego 
The gifts of our great knowledge, and shrink’st back 
To recreant mortality. (11.1.121—126, my italics) 


Manfred’s head or knowledge could not transcend his heart or mortality. His 
self-sufficient claim to be “self-condemned” m Act ITI (1.177) misrepresented 
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the truth: he was his “own destroyer” (IILiv.139) only because he had 
“loved her, and destroyed her [ Astarte, his double]" (ILii117). 

That Byron was artistically prepared for the development of the doppel- 
ganger in The Deformed Transformed is also manifested by his second - 
"speculative" drama, Cain, whose hero, like Manfred and Arnold, was self- 
destructive. But this time Byron externalized man's internal conflict by using 
not just one, but two doubles: Lucifer, the Mephistophelean spirit, repre- 
sented Cain's Faustian quest for knowledge and immortality; and Adah, 
Cain’s twin sister, represented his emotional need for mortal love. Although 
Cain could judge the differences between his two companions —-he said 
that Adah "understands not" (11188) and that Lucifer “lov'st nothing" 
(ILii.338) — he did not recognize their symbolic functions. Rather, only 
Adah sensed that Lucifer represented Cain’s “own / Dissatisfied and curious 
thoughts” for immortality (L1.402—403);** and only Lucifer judged Adah to 
represent Cain’s enfeebling love for “frail mortality" (TLi1.269). Thus when 
Lucifer and Adah debated the relative merits of knowledge and love in Act I, 
Cain did not know that this external debate represented his internal con- 
flict. But finally choosing knowledge over love, Cain separated himself from 
Adah, his heart, and entered the abyss of space with Lucifer. As Adah 
informed Lucifer in Act I, “thou . . . steppest between heart and heart" 
(Li.849). 

In Act II, Cain attempted to unify bis divided nature. Declaring "I must 
be / Immortal in despite of me" (ILi90-91, my italics), he requested 
knowledge not only of his “I,” his "immortal part” (1.1104), but also of his 
“me,” his mortal limitation or death. What Cain discovered, in Byron’s 
slightly altered phrase, was the “inadequacy of his [mortal] state to his 
[immortal] conceptions." ** The incompatibility of Cain's two natures is sug- 
gested by his dialogue with Lucifer at the end of Act II: 


Lucifer. Didst thou not require 
Knowledge? And have I not, in what I showed, 
Taught thee to know thyself? 


Cain. Alas! I seem 


Lucifer. And this should be the human sum 
Of knowledge, to know mortal nature's nothingness. 
(IL.1.418-422) 


G Even Lucifer hinted at his symbolic function when be described the snake in Eden not as a 
demon but as a sngke who "but woke one [demon] / In those he spake to with his forky 
tongue" (11229-230). 

44 Letter to John Murray, November 3 1821 (L&J v 470). 
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Cain, like Manfred, learned that the “Tree of Knowledge is not that of Life”: 
self-knowledge revealed a disintegrated personality in conflict with itself. 

The final act of this drama is but a phenomenal representation of Cain’s 
noumenal experience in Act II. Still alienated from his gentler self — “leave 
me" (IIL.194), he says to Adah — Cain, according to Byron, “falls into the 
frame of mind that leads to the Catastrophe”: ** he murdered Abel, brought 
death into the world, and confirmed “mortal nature's nothingness.” Ironi- 
cally, Caïn finally recognized Abel, not Adah or Lucifer, as his double: " "Tis 
blood — my blood — / My brothers and my own! and shed by mel... I 
have taken life from my own flesh" (IIL1845—348). There is a tradition 
whereby Cain and Abel were physical twins, and hence doubles,“ but Byron 
either did not know or develop this circumstance. Nevertheless, Cain's 
destruction of Abel, who had "sprung from the same womb . . . drained / 
The same breast," and Cain's consequent expulsion "Eastward from Eden" 
(I1L.1585—536, 552), phenomenally represented the destruction of his own 
immortal aspirations and his self-alienation. 

Having already used the double to dramatize the divided self in Manfred 
and Cain, and having used the devil as doppelgünger in Cain (according to 
Samuel Chew, the “tempter and tempted are absolutely at one" *'), Byron 
in January 1822 adopted the doppelgünger in “El Embozado" to once more 
portray man's self-alienation. Even before the transformations of Arnold and 
Caesar, Arnold revealed his double identity by damning his mortal form 
which limited not his mental conceptions, as in Cain, but his emotional desire 
for love: "[oh] that the Devil, to whom they liken me, / Would aid his like- 
ness! If I must partake / His form, why not his power" (1.1.4042, my italics). 
Like Narcissus, Arnold gazed into the fountain, hoped for the devil's power 
to complement his form, but was mocked by his “horrid shadow” (Li51) — 
a reminder that his devil’s likeness determined the barrenness of his mortality 
since he could neither be loved nor love himself. Hated by others and hating 
himself, Arnold despaired and attempted suicide, but was prevented by the 
stirring of the fountain, the source of his double or reflected image. “Nature’s 
mirror” not only revealed a disintegrated personality but actually separated 
the opposing principles within Arnold: the diabolical “form” reflected in the 
fountain was miraculously transformed into the diabolical “power” in the 


45 L&J v 470, my italics. Byron was most probably aware of the Irony in this statement: “the 
frame of mind,” with its analogue in Blake's “mind-forg’d manacles,” draws attention to the 
head’s destruction of the heart. 

46 See Otto Rank “The Double as Immortal Self’ Beyond Psychology (New York 1958) 90. 

47 Ths Dramas of Lord Byron 131, 
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person of the Stranger who emerged from the waters. Thus the Stranger, 
like Faust’s Mephistopheles and Cain’s Lucifer, appeared not as an incarna- 
tion of the power of abstract evil in the universe; rather, he was an embodi- 
ment of Arnold's idealization of power — a double who reflected Arnold's 
potential for disintegration and self-destruction. 

Because the tempter and tempted are symbolic representations of one dis- 
integrated personality, the remainder of The Deformed Transformed is a 
phenomenal representation of Arnold's internal conflict. Naively idealistic 
and risking his soul for the love he lacked, Arnold chose to be transformed 
into the glorious Achilles. Thinking that he had transcended his mortal limi- 
tations, the new Achilles believed he had the power to realize his desires: "I 
love, and I shall be beloved” (1.i.421). That Arnold was only deluding him- 
self and could not transcend his mortality was symbolically represented by 
the Stranger's transformation into the deformed Arnold. Thus the Mephisto- 
phelean Stranger, who had represented Arnold's idealization of power, 
remained Arnold’s double by regressing into the hunchbacked form initially 
mirrored by the fountain. Power and form were not integrated; they merely 
changed places. Ever by his side as his shadow, Caesar reminded Arnold of 
his eternally conflicting double nature, and Arnold discovered that neither 
esteem in war nor possession of Olimpia, the "Essence of all Beauty" 
(ILiii.143), could reintegrate the divided self. 

Arnold's desire for self-integration through love was, then, limited by his 
mortality. In Part I, Caesar rose from the fountain as Anteros (the negation 
of love) to confront Arnold’s desire for Eros.^ And in the “fragment” to 
Part III, Caesar (still representing Anteros in the form of Arnold's mortally 
limiting body) accurately diagnosed the source of Arnold’s frustrations: 


you would be loved — what you call loved — 
Self-loved — loved for yourself — for neither health, 
Nor wealth, nor youth, nor power, nor rank, nor beauty — 
For these you may be stript of — but beloved 
As an abstraction. 
(lines 61-85 ) 


But the power and the form of one personality were not united by the ideal 
of self-love. As Cain discovered from Lucifer (11.420—431), knowledge 
destroyed love. Similarly, Arnold’s ideal of self-love was an illusion and 
would be destroyed by his final knowledge of his divided self: “owing to 


48 This distinction between Anteros and Eros is based on Byron’s allusion to the paired opposites 
in the stage directions following 14.82. See E. H. Coleridge’s accompanying note, Poetry v 
480n. 
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the power of intellect,” Arnold was to become “jealous of himself under his 
former figure" (Byron's memorandum to this “fragment”). The disintegrat- 
ing reality of jealousy rather than the integrating ideal of love was to seal 
Arnold's fate. Caesar warned Arnold that he would become jealous of his 
mortal self, and he metaphorically explained the nature of this jealousy: 
“Now Love in you is as the Sun — a thing / Beyond you — and your Jeal- 
ousy's of Earth — / A cloud of your own raising" (lines 80-82). Thus Arnold 
would have attributed his inability "to be [Oltmpia's] heart as she is [his]" 
(line 101) to the presence of Caesar, confirmed his mortality by being jealous 
of his own hunchbacked form, and consequently increased his self-aliena- 
tion. As in Othello (which Byron and Shelley talked of “getting up” in Feb- 
ruary 1822 **), Arnold, motivated by jealousy, was destined to yield up love 
to tyrannous hate, to destroy Olimpia (an object of his love), to recognize 
his self-delusions, and finally to destroy himself. But since the doppelgünger 
modifled this tragic action, Arnold, finally recognizing the source of his self- 
delusions, would destroy that which he wanted to love — himself, mortally 
represented in the form of Caesar. Thus the suicide which the self-alienated 
Arnold had prevented by self-hypnosis in the fountain was to be symbolically 
reenacted at the end of the drama by his murder of Caesar: ironically, 
Arnold's final triumph over his mortally limiting body would have confirmed 
his mortality; he would have destroyed himself. 

Having demonstrated the subtleties of The Deformed Transformed, I pro- 
pose that it contains something more significant than what G. Wilson Knight 
calls “Byron’s ‘Richard’ complex." ® Whether Byron could have artistically 
completed this representation of the destructive conflict within man is doubt- 
ful, not only because the disproportionately detailed account of the Siege of 
Rome violates the drama’s integrity, but also because its bitter portrayal of 
“mortal nature’s nothingness” demanded a total cynicism that is not readily 
compatible with the increasing mellowness of the last few cantos of Don 
Juan, Yet if Byron had completed The Deformed Transformed, it would 
have been a major document in the Byron canon and among other literary 
treatments of the doppelgünger. As it is, Byron's development of Arnold and 
his summary of "El Embozado” as reported by Medwin and Irving influ- 
enced such diverse works as Irving's abortive “El Embozado" (1825), Mary 
Shelley's short story, "Transformation" (1831), Hawthorne's "Howe's Mas- 
querade" (1838), Poes “William Wilson" (1839), Irving’s "Don Juan: A 


49 See Mary Shelley's Journal 167n. 
50 Byron and Shakespeare (New York 1966) 155. 
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Spectral Research” (1841), and even Yeats's A Vision (1925). A histori- 
cally ironic footnote to these treatments of the doppelgänger is that three 
"critics," without knowing it, prophesied the existence of The Deformed 
Transformed and its offspring: the anonymous reviewer of Pickersgill's novel 
observed that The Three Brothers would "furnish more than one topick [sic] 
for dramatic ingenuity”; Shelley, that "Cypriano evidently furnished the 
germ of Faust, as Faust may furnish the germ of other poems"; and Irving, 
that "the foregoing sketch of the plot [of “El Embozado"] may hereafter 
suggest a rich theme to a poet or dramatist of the Byron school." 3 Trving's 
statement is doubly ironic, since he anachronistically failed to recognize that 
Byron, the creator of this “school,” had himself adapted this “rich theme" in 


The Deformed Transformed.® 


51 For Irving’s notes on his proposed “El Embozado,” see The Journals of Washington I: 

ed William P. Trent and George S. Hellman (Boston 1919) r 171-174; for the influence of 
Embozado" on “Howe's Masquerade" and “William Wilson,” see Thorner “Hawthorne, Poe, 
and a Literary Ghost"; for its influence on "Don Juan: A S Research,” see Lovell Cap- 
tain Medwin 149 and Stanley T. Williams The Life of W Iroing (New York 1035) 1 
486-487; and for Yeats's use of Ths Deformed Transformed see Giorgio Melchiori Tha Whole 
Mystery of Art (London 1960) 277-279. 

53 The Gentlemen's Magaxine 74 (1804) 1047; PBSL n 407; “An Unwritten Drama of Lord 
Byron” The Knickerbocker 6 (1835) 144. 

58 This study was begun with the assistance of the University of Delaware Faculty Research 
Fund. 
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The woman adjusting her hair in our cover mirror, or rather, the woman 
in the glass observing her self, introduces this month's Bulletin as a sort of 
multiple reflection of the newly vigorous movement called Women's Libera- 
tion. This Japanese print (in color in the original) by the 18th-century 
artist Utamaro is one of the fascinating double images selected by Keeper 
of Prints Elizabeth Roth for the new exhibition "The Reflected Image; the 
Mirror in Prints" The Utamaro print is from a series called Sugatami 
Schichinin Keshó. (seven women viewed in front of their mirrors). On the 
original there is actual mica for the glass and lacquer for the frame of the 
mirror, 

Dr Lola Szladits, Curator of Berg Collection, opens the issue with a 
discussion of the worlds and dogs of two liberated and liberating women, 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning and Virginia Woolf. | : | 

Mrs J'nan Sellery offers an impressively voluminous check list on the 
great contemporary teller of tales, Elizabeth Bowen, who in the course of 
her own criticism has also touched upon the writings of Mrs Browning 
and Mrs Woolf. Our Berg Collection, in fact, which holds a vast archive 
of Virginia Woolf's manuscripts, also, as the check list points out, has richly 
corrected drafts of Elizabeth Bowen's most significant novel; as well as 
letters of hers to her distinguished fellow craftswoman, Mrs Woolf. 

It seems appropriate to add that next month we will be ss the 
publication date of Professor Joyce Hemlow's catalogue ofthe 10,000-letter 
correspondence of that earlier woman of letters, Fanny Burney, and of her 
circle of family and friends. 
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“The Life, Character and Opinions 
of Flush the Spaniel" 


By Lora L. SZLADITS 
Berg Collection 


HE TITLE OF THIS TALK is borrowed from the full title, as it 

reads in the manuscript draft, of a biography written by Virginia Woolf 
from July 21 1931 through the first days of January 1933.1 In print the title 
was shortened to Flush, A Biography and if one mistakenly thought it was 
about a pack of cards, he could quickly change his mind by looking at the 
frontispiece, the portrait of a Cocker Spaniel, sitting expectantly upright on 
a couch. With literary echoes in his mind the browser might have said, "two 
golden-clear great eyes,” * or “startled eyes of hazel bland," or a dog lover 
might have thought, "tasselled ears," but only devotees of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning would have remembered to say, "thy slender feet are bright, 
canopied in fringes.” * 

While picking up the book in 1933, most discerning readers in London 
would have recognized the other animal, the wolf's head on the title page. 
It stood for: “Published by Leonard and Virginia Woolf at the Hogarth 
press, 52 Tavistock Square.” Cognoscenti, bloomsberries, or bell watchers 
would have also recognized the lines of the accompanying illustrations that 
flowed freely from the pen of Vanessa Bell, sister of Virginia Woolf and wife 
of Clive Bell (author in 1927 of Civilization, that definition of culture and 
civilized man ).‘ 

Friends of Leonard and Virginia Woolf would have, I believe, also noticed 
a parallel between the dead subject of the biography and the live Cocker 
Spaniel, Pinker, at Monks House, Rodmell, Sussex, who shared their house- 
hold from 1927 until 1935, and who entered A Writers Diary on June 18 
1927: “Pinker now swims after Leonard’s stick." " At Whitsun in 1935, 
1 I uu ee ae 14 1970. 'Three 


Sie pat Colin oust ee bee A notes to 
the are in the Berg Collection of English and The New York Public 
Library. 





3 "Flush or Faunus," by Elizabeth Barrett Browning, in her Poems, third edition (London: 
Chapman & Hall 1853) 1 339. 

s io LM DORT by Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Poems, first edition (London: E. Maxon 
1844) n 


x cM see Quentin Bell Bloomsbury (London: Welden- 
feld and Nicolson 1968). 


-8 Virginia Woolf A Writer's Diary ed Leonard Woolf (New York: The New American Library 
1968) (Signet Book) 108. 
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returning from Germany, Holland, Austria, and Italy, the Woolfs found 
Pinker dead. 

The love of dogs is something any visitor to Rodmell could not help but - 
notice. When I said before that Pinker shared the household, I quoted from 
an obituary written for Leonard Woolf last summer.’ Dogs were not owned 
by them — they shared the house. 

If friends in 1933 could readily draw the parallel between Flush Browning 
and Pinker Woolf, only a handful of intimates knew the real motivation 
behind Virginia Woolf's choice of subject. Briefly — and all brief explana- 
tions for Virginia Woolf are dangerous — it was what Graham Greene would 
call “an entertainment"; it was a solace while she finished The Waves, that 
prose-poem started as a love story and finished as her masterpiece. Long 
after her popular success with Flush, on July 17 1985 she wrote: “I see why 
I fled, after The Waves, to Flush. One wants simply to sit on a bank and 
throw stones." T 

By now many details of Virginia Woolf's method of composition, her nerv- 
ous condition, her supreme professional approach are no longer secret. All I 
want you to believe is that after the excitement produced by finishing The 
Waves, the work involved in copying out, "once more for the 18th time the 
opening sentences," and the usual apprehension in awaiting "the verdict" of 
critics, Virginia Woolf looked for entertainment. “I shall take up Flush again 
to cool myself," she wrote on December 19 1932 when she saw The Years 
take shape, and closed 1932 with dejection and misery due to "pressure on 
the brain by doing ten pages daily" in “polishing Flush off." By then it was 
called “a waste," "a bore"; it caused the old headaches to come back and 
stiffened the back of her neck. Poor innocent Flush turned Ito "that abomi- 
nable dog," and called down these words which are the last I wish to quote 
from the biographer as critic (and what a strict critic she was when it came 
to her own work): 

Four months of work and heaven knows how much reading — not of an 
exalted kind either — and I can't see how to make anything of it. It's not 
the right subject for that length: it's too slight and too serious. Much 
good in it, but would have to be much better. . . . I took it up impetu- 
ously after The Waves by way of a change: no forethought in me: and 


so got landed: it would need a month's work — and even then I 
doubt it... 8 


6 William Robson “Leonard Woolf” New Statesman Aug 22 1900: “He loved animals and never 
costed Deci ua Deb: they fat diated Fla borie aod den 

T A Writer's Diary 235. 

8 A Writer's Diary 168, 170-181, 180 (entries July 17 1931, Deo 19 and 23 1932, Jan 3 1933, 
Deo 23 1932). 
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She finally came to grips with what she called her “20 years in one chapter 
problem,” and with “that silly book,” the success of which she doubted 
through the beginning of its printed life.’ It was accepted with acclaim by 
Harcourt, Brace in America, who forecast unparallelled success.” In Vienne 
in France on May 23 1933 she read a letter to learn that Flush was the choice 
of the Book Society; for October 1933 it was the choice of the Book of the 
Month Club; it was serialized in the Atlantic Monthly; and correspondence 
with Harcourt reveals royalties only best-sellers yield. 

Virginia Woolf did not change her mind regardless of popular acclaim. 
When praise poured forth she protested against being “charming, delicate, 
ladylike.” “I must not let myself believe that I’m simply a ladylike prattler: 
for one thing it’s not true,” she wrote on October 2 1933, while anticipating 
the kind of critical praise she did not covet. When another offer came, that 
of purchasing the manuscript of Flush, she treated it as a joke: “Oddly 
enough an American wants to buy the MS of Flush — that foolish witless 
joke with which I solaced myself when I was all a-gasp having done The 
Waves... 71 

So now you might well ask: What’s Flush to her or she to FlushP And by 
that question you beg the answer from three women at three phases of his- 
tory: from Virginia Woolf, from Elizabeth Barrett Browning, and from me. 

The answer from Elizabeth Barrett Browning is amply documented in 
verse and in letters from her and Robert Browning; and tangible evidence 
of Flush's once living presence can still be found in an unmarked grave in 
the cellar of Casa Guidi in Florence. Flush, the gift of Mary Russell Mitford, 
joined Elizabeth Barrett during that dreadful Spring of 1841; he accom- 
panied her from Torquay to Wimpole Street after the drowning of Bro 
and became the invalid’s constant companion and “loving friend.” He was 
jealous of Browning — “he hates all unpetticoated people,” said Elizabeth 
Barrett to Robert Browning; Flush was stolen and recovered three times by 
those extortionists of Victorian London, the dog-stealers — “the joy of meet- 
ing between Flush and me would be a good subject for a Greek ode,” wrote 
Elizabeth Barrett. “I would give all I am ever to be worth to get your Flush 
back for you,” wrote Robert Browning when shortly before the wedding of 
September 12 1846 Flush had been kidnapped the third time.” 

9 A Writer's Diary 182, 187, (Jan 5, Apr 28 1033). 
10 Correspondence about Flush with Harcourt, Brace is m the Berg Collection. 
11 Aileen Pippett The Moth and the Star (Boston: Little, Brown 1955) 295. 


12 Dorothy Hewlett Elixabeth Barrett Browning: A Life (New York: A. A. Knopf 1959) 180, 
117, 206. 
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Virginia Woolf, whose notes document Flush's life as carefully as T. S. 
Eliot annotated The Waste Land, wrote:“Flush was stolen three times, 
but the unities seem to require that the three stealings be compressed into 
one," 15 

Flush then joined the Brownings in their elopement, traveled to Pisa, 
where he is seen going out every day and "speaking Italian to the little dogs," 
and where his watchful biographer turns him into a “Latin dog, a moroni." '* 
We hear further that in Florence he had fits of screaming, refused water, and 
was administered castor oil by Browning, while Elizabeth hid in the furthest 
room and Robert declared that “she gave up loving him and only thought of 
Flush.” Flush, happily recovered, behaved “as insolent as ever” and had his 
curls shaved off by Robert when the Italian heat became unbearable.'5 In 
March 1849 Flush had severe competition again in the arrival of the baby 
Penini and, although apprehensive at first, patiently endured the affection 
showered upon him as they both grew older. 

And so the Brownings spent their time; there came Venice, Paris, and 
then the trip to London again, and the Channel crossing with Carlyle back 
to Paris, when the sea was so rough that everyone was sick, including Flush, 
who was ordered off the deck. “He was ordered off the deck on purpose, poor 
dog,” said Mrs Browning; “For the deck was still English; dogs must not be 
sick on decks," said Mrs Woolf.!* 

By this time Flush was getting old. The Brownings went to Lucca and 
spent the winter of '54 in Rome; Elizabeth got interested in spiritualism, 
spent time worrying about her son, and generally disliked Rome. On May 22 
they returned to Florence, from where on June 17-18 Elizabeth wrote to her 
beloved sister Arabella: 


Another thing which has saddened me much these last days is . . . dear 
Flush — He is gone, Arabel — He died quietly — I am sorry to say Penini 
found him, & screamed in anguish — There was no pain, nothing to 
regret in that way — and our grief for him is the less that his infirmities 
had become so great that he lost no joy in losing life — He was old you 
know — though dogs of his kind have lived much longer — and the 
climate acted unfavorably upon him. He had scarcely a hair on his back 

18 Virginia Woolf's research into the Hfe of Flush was based on documents available during her 

life; there is some new information now available — see Morchard Bishop “Towards a Biography 

of Flush” Times Literary Supplement Dec 15 1966, 

14 Elizabeth Barrett Browning, letter to Miss Mitford, Nov 5 1846 The Letters of Elizabeth 

Barrett Browning ed Frederic G. Kenyon (New York: Macmillan 1897) 307; Virginia Woolf, 

holograph and typewritten reading notes for [Flush] (in the Berg Collection). 

15 Dorothy Hewlett Elizabeth Barrett Browning 240. 

16 Virginia Woolf Flush (London: The Hogarth Prees 1933) 135. 
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— everyone thought it was the mange, and the smell made his presence 
in the drawingroom a difficult thing. In spite of all, however, it has been 
quite a shock to me & a sadness — a dear dog he was." 


Flush had no successor in his mistress' home. 

How then, one may legitimately ask, did Virginia Woolf, born twenty-one 
years after Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s death, alight upon Flush? Does the 
love of dogs in general and affection for Spaniels in particular prompt an 
elaborate entertainment that causes more headache and adds to an already 
heavy load of anxiety? Sure enough, the dog lover in Virginia Woolf 
prompted her to write, as an introduction to Flush, the history of Spaniels 
or rabbit dogs, tracing them as far back as the Carthaginians tn Hispania, or 
rabbit-land. But being a Spaniel was not enough. As a matter of fact, Vir- 
ginia Woolf the critic was not a Browning devotee. Only one other essay, 
“Aurora Leigh," first published in the Yale Review in June 1931 and col- 
lected in The Common Reader: second series the following year, is based 
on Elizabeth Barrett Browning. The dates, however, are significant, because 
they coincide with the composition of Flush. Preoccupied with modern bio- 
graphical writing, Virginia Woolf posed the question: “Are we going to 
read a poet when we can read about a poet?” Then she went on to say: 
“. . . we all know how Miss Barrett lay on her sofa; how she escaped from 
the dark house in Wimpole Street one September morning; how she met 
health and happiness, freedom, and Robert Browning in the church round 
the corner. But fate has not been kind to Mrs. Browning as a writer. Nobody 
reads her, nobody discusses her, nobody troubles to put her in her place. 
One has only to compare her reputation with Christina Rossetti’s to trace 
her decline. . . ." 

What then lies behind the choice of Flush? Why not Nero, Carlyle's dog, 
about whom Virginia Woolf appends an elaborate footnote, because he 
jumped from the window at Cheyne Row in a possible suicidal leap — to 
get away from Jane Carlyle? Or why not Byron's dog who, Virginia Woolf 
says, went mad in sympathy with Byron? “Canine psychology,” she says, 
could have produced an "extremely interesting treatise." The choice of Flush, 
however, as a subject for her biography has little to do with "cantne psy- 
chology" but a great deal with human psychology. 

"As soon as we dismiss the legend of the Invalid Lady of Bloomsbury," 
said E. M. Forster two months after Virginia Woolf's death, “we find our- 


31 Letter to Arabella Moulton-Barrett (in the Berg Collection). 
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selves in a bewildering world where there are few headlines.” 18 We have 
heard the term “invalid lady” applied before to Elizabeth Barrett and, as is 
true of all legends, much of it, with or without headlines, is true. When 
Virginia was thirteen, her beautiful mother died. She was the second wife 
of the formidable Leslie Stephen, and he was desolate after her death, with- 
drew even more than his already tongue-tied nature dictated, and left the 
household to his step-daughter, Stella Duckworth. Virginia, too delicate to 
be sent to school, had the run of her father’s library. "To write in the fewest 
possible words, as clearly as possible, exactly what one meant — that was 
his only lesson in the art of writing. To read what one liked because one 
liked it, never to pretend to admire what one did not — that was his only 
lesson in the art of reading." ° She studied Greek, which, just as Elizabeth 
Barret Browning did, she echoed throughout her entire life: “If you want 
to teach them to read English teach them to read Greek,” Virginia Woolf 
wrote in an essay resembling those strictures that earned her the label high- 
brow against which she never fought.” She was only twenty-two when she 
nursed her father through his agonizing last illness, which was followed by 
her own nervous breakdown. She had hardly settled with her sister Vanessa 
and two brothers, Adrian and Thoby, in Bloomsbury, collecting around them 
Thoby’s friends from Cambridge, Roger Fry, J. M. Keynes, Lytton Strachey, 
E. M. Forster, and Clive Bell, when, in 1906, only two years after her father 
died, Thoby, who had taken on the role of male intellectual force in her life, 
died of typhoid fever contracted during a trip they took to Greece. That 
blow threatened her mental stability for years — if she ever really recovered 
it. The Waves twenty-five years later was written for Thoby. “Anyhow it is 
done,” she wrote in her Diary when she had finished the manuscript, “and 
I bave been sitting these 15 minutes in a state of glory, and calm, and some 
tears, thinking of Thoby and if I could write Julian Thoby Stephen 1881- 
1906 on the first page." * 

Had we not heard a similar story before? Did Elizabeth Barrett ever come 
to terms with her father or did she ever forget the tragedy of Bro? 

In Virginia's life, to continue this simplified and somewhat artificial paral- 
lel, we know from A Room of One’s Own and essays such as “Professions for 
Women," ® journalism and Bloomsbury were to become the constant exer- 
18 E. M. Forster Virginia Woolf (New York: Harcourt, Brace 1942) 3. This is the text of the 
Rede Lecture, delivered tn the Senate House, Cambridge Untversity, on May 29 1941. 

19 A Writer's Diary 343 (from the “Afterword” by Louise Bogan and Josephine Schaefer). 
20 "Why?" in The Search of a Moth and Other Essays (London: The Hogarth Press 1842). 


21 A Writer's Diary 161 (Feb 7 1931). 
13 In The Death of a Moth and Other Essays (London: The Hogarth Press 1942). 
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cise, and the-inner salvation, of a highly trained and insatiable intellect. 
What Wimpole Street meant to Elizabeth Barrett — poetry and letter writ- 
ing — Fitzroy Square became for the shy Virginia who listened, more often 
than not, to highbrow talk about G. E. Moore's philosophy and aesthetics. 
Into this world of literary discussions returned in 1911, from his government 
post in Ceylon, the young Leonard Woolf. He had a real purpose in resign- 
ing from duties he fulfilled admirably and incongruously In representing the 
British Raj — he proposed to Virginia Stephen and, when she was thirty, ten 
years younger than Elizabeth Barrett, she married her own "husband, lover, 
nurse." ? This hastily scribbled description by Elizabeth Barrett of Robert 
Browning I quote here from Virginia Woolfs reading notes for Flush. We 
know now, partly from Leonard Woolf's five volumes of autobiographies and 
partly from the headlines Forster advised us to disregard, how in 1917, to im- 
prove Virginia's health and to do what they wanted to do, the Woolfs founded 
the Hogarth Press; how, due to Leonard's ever-watchful care, Virginia lived 
an additional thirty years of adult life, exhausting herself with every book 
afresh, balancing her brilliant social life and talk by a schedule of going to 
bed before eleven and not talking too much; and, finally, how fearing a 
renewed attack of madness to which the war contributed — their house in 
London was bombed, the Battle of Britain raged over Sussex — on March 28 
1941 this brilliant woman drowned herself in the river Ouse. 

Virginia Woolf has often been called an experimental writer. It is true of 
her novels that each represents a different problem. Each has to be read 
differently and, by varying degrees, each succeeds. There is one factor in all 
her writings which is constant. Call it feminism, call it emanctpation, call it 
independence intellectually and materially from the male world, call it 
rebellion against male supremacy, which she emphasized also in politics — 
women would never wage wars — or call it what she herself called it in 
A Room of One's Own, the androgynous mind, borrowing the term from 
Coleridge. “The androgynous mind is resonant and porous, it transmits emo- 
tion without impediment, it is naturally creative, incandescent and 
undivided.” ** In vast oversimplification, and to continue quoting Virginia 
Woolf describing “the unity of mind,” she means “the fully developed mind 
that does not think specially or separately of sex.” She meant to say in all her 
writings what in an article the anonymous critic of the Times Literary 
35 Virginia Woolf, holograph and typewritten reading notes for [Flush]. 


*4 See also Herbert Marder Feminism & Art: A Study of Virginia Woolf (Chicago: Untversi 
of Chicago Press 1968). i 
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Supplement, writing of woman writers, said in the phrase "fortunately intel- 
lect has no gender." 

And to finally get back to Flush, I believe Virginia Woolf chose Flush, 
Elizabeth Barrett's “loving friend,” as a subject from among all the dogs who 
achieved fame in English history, because that particular dog's life gave a 
particular angle in a dog's eye view of what Elizabeth Barrett, tyrannized 
by a Victorian father, secluded in a bed-room, unvisited, and finally liberated 
by a man, would have necessarily felt. 

Whether Virginia Woolf achieved what she set out to do is open to debate. 
Of her three biographies, Orlando, Flush, and Roger Fry, the first two are 
fanciful She failed in the real one, Roger Fry. I personally feel that her 
severe critic and old friend Morgan Forster was right when he said in the 
Rede Lecture: 


But Flush is a complete success, and exactly what it sets out to be; the 


material, the method, the length, accord perfectly, it is doggie without 
being silly, and it does give us, from the altitude of the carpet or the 


sofa-foot, a peep at high poetic personages, and a new angle on their ways. 





“Miss Mitford takes Flush for a walk,” an illustration by Vanessa Bell 
in Flush, a Biography (London 1933) opp p 16. Reproduced by 
permission of Angelica Bell Garnett. Berg Collection 


Elizabeth Bowen: A Check List 


By J'NAN SELLERY 
University of California, Riverside 


PREFACE 


HIS check list seeks to provide a reasonably complete identification of the 
works of Miss Bowen, both published and unpublished, as well as of writing 
about her and her works, up to 1969. No claim to completeness is made, 
in the case of book reviews by and about Miss Bowen. Some items have had to be 
omitted through inability to locate copies for veriflcation; others probably exist 
which I have not uncovered. Even so, a rather extensive list remains that serves to 
document the sustained and diversifled character of Miss Bowen's literary career. 

For assistance and advice on this project I am deeply indebted to a number of 
persons and institutions. The University of Texas Academic Center Library and 
The New York Public Library and its Berg Collection permitted me to examine 
the manuscripts of Miss Bowen in their possession as well as to draw on their 
other holdings of relevant books and periodicals. At the University of Texas I am 

icularly grateful to Dr F. W. Roberts, Mrs Mary Hirth, and Mrs Lois Bell 
arcia for their gracious hospitality, helpful advice, and warm interest. In New 
York I owe a similar debt to the late Dr John D. Gordan, Curator of the Berg 
Collection, and to his successor, Dr Lola L. Szladits. The Library of the University 
of California, Riverside, and especially Mrs Hazel Shupbach and Mrs Dorothea 
Berry, afforded me generous assistance, both directly and via interlibrary loans, 
as did the s ial staff of the Department iium dps of the University. 

Others who have materially assisted m are Miss Bowen's literary 
agent and a number of magazines and publishers. At Curtis Brown, Ltd, I am in- 
debted to Mrs Emilie Jacobson and Mr Spencer Curtis Brown. Mr Brown's sister, 
Mrs B. C. Horton, also provided valuable information. My queries, sent out on a 
number of occasions, were answered by A. A. Knopf, Inc, Penguin Books, The 
Observer, Vogue (of Paris, London, and New York respectively), Panther Books, 
Mademoiselle, Woman's Day, and Het Spectrum of Utrecht. 

For enabling me to obtain NDEA fund for travel to Texas, I am indebted to 
Professor George Knox, Chairman, Department of English, University of California, 
Riverside. Two other staff members shared their knowledge with me and provided 
sustained encouragement. Professor William O. Harris guided me with great pa- 
tience and care in bibliographical matters throughout much of the project, while 
Professor John B. Vickery put at my disposal his familiarity with modera literature. 
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F Books, Parts of Books, and Pamphlets 
G Articles and Photographs in Periodicals 


The following abbreviations have been used: 


Amerheo American Review 
Our Books Among Our Books Pitts- 
burgh Monthly Bulletin [8 EIAS of the 
Pittsburgh Carnegle Library 
ArchR Architectural 


Review 
Atlantic 1857-1959 Atlantic Monthly; 1959 + 


BETrans Boston Evening qes 
BOMCNews Book of the Month Club News 


ChScMM Christian Science Monitor Magaxine 

ColD Columbus Dispatch 

COS Cleveland. Open Shelf 

CSunBW Chicago Sun Book Week 

prre Chicago Tribuns Magazins of 
00 


ItalQ Italian Quarterly 

JOLW John O'London's Weekly 

Kirkus 10408(P)—1007 Kirkus B Soro- 
ice; 1967-1909 Kirkus Servios; 1000 + Kirkus 


LJ Library Journal 
London Outlook London. Outlook, A Weekly 
Review of Politics, Art, Literature and Fi- 


nance 

ManGW Manchester Guardian Weekly 

ManGGEN Manchester Guardian and Eve- 
ning News 

N&A Nation & Athenaeum 

NAmerR North American Review 

NCDN North Carolina Daily News 

NCF Ninsteenth-Century Fiction 

New Statesman London. 1913-1931 New 
Statesman; 1031+ Neto Statesman and Na- 


tion 
NY Tha New Yorker 


NYEPost New York Evening Post 
NYEPostLR New York Evening Post Literary 
Review 


NYHTB New York Herald Tribune 1924— 
1943 Books; 1843-1949 Weekly Book Re- 
view; 1949-1960 Book Review; 1960-1967 
Book Wesk 

NYTBR New York Times Book Review 

NYTimes New York Times 

NYWorld (1860-1931) New York World 

Observer London. The Observer 

ObsWeskRev The Observer Weekend Review 
[Sunday arts section of Observer] 

OSI Outlook and I 

Outlook New York. The Outlook. A Weekly 
Review [1870-1935] 


Hos Prait Institute Library Quarterly Book- 


SatHeo New York. 1924-1051 Saturday Re- 
view of Literature; 1951 + Saturday Review 

SatRevPLSA London. 1855-1930 
Review of Politics, Literature, Science and 
Art; 1030-1938 Saturday Review 

SFChron San Francisco Chronicle 

SFChronT WM San Francisco Chronicle This 
World Magazine [a part of the newspapez's 
Sunday ] 

SpRep Springfleld, Mass Springfield Republi- 
can 


SR Sewanes Review 
Tatler 1901-1940 Tatler; 19404 Tatler and 
B 


TLS London Times Literary Supplement 
VOR Virginia Quarterly Reciew 
WisoLB Wisoonsin Library 


NewSt (rev) an article of book reviews written 
by Elizabeth Bowen tn the New Statesman 
and Nation 

T (rev) article of book reviews written by Eliz- 
abeth Bowen in the Tatler and Bystander 
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WORKS BY ELIZABETH BOWEN 
À Books and Pamphlets 


Al ENCOUNTERS 1923 


a First edition: London, Sidgwick and Jackson 1923 
Contents: Breakfast; Daffodils; The Return; The Confidante; Requiescat; All Saints; The 
New House; Lunch; The Lover; Mrs Windermere; The Shadowy Third; The Evil that 
Men Do; Sunday Evening; Coming Home 

b First American edition: New York, Boni and Liveright 1925 


c Second English edition: London, Sidgwick and Jackson 1949 
Includes her preface dated April 1949 


REVIEWS 
1 TLS 99 (May 10 1923) 320 6 NYEPostLR (Sept 27 1924) 14 
9, New Statesman 21 (May 26 1923) 201 7 NCDN (Oct 12 1024) 8 
3 Spectator 131 (July 21 1923) 61-02 8 SatReo 1 (Oct 25 1924) 234 
4 NYTBR 29 (Sept 21 1924) 14 9 Outlook 138 (Deo 17 1024) 648 
5 NYWorld (Sept 21 1924) 7e 
A2 ANN LEE'S AND OTHER STORIES 1926 


a First edition: London, Sidgwick and Jackson 1926 
Contents: Ann Lee's; The Parrot; The Visitor; The Conteesina; Human Habitation; The 
sen MIL E E Charity; The Back Drawing-Room; Recent 
Photogra 

b First American edition: New York, Boni and Liveright [1926] 


REVIEWS 
1 TLS 95 (Apr 22 1928) 300 9 NYTBR 31 (Oct 3 1926) 9 | 
2 Guardian (Apr 30 1926) 9 10 Outlook 144 (Oct 13 1926) 214 
3 London Outlook 57 (May 22 1926) 360 11 NYHTB 3 (Oct 31 1028) 21 
4 N&A 39 (May 20 1928) 211-212 12 BETrans (Nov 17 1028) 7 
B SatReoPLSA 141 (June 5 1926), 686-688 13 NYEPostLR (Deo 11 1928) 3 
6 Observer 8 (June 6 1926) 8 14 SpRep (Deo 12 1928) 7 
7 Bookman 70 (July 1928) 229 15 SatReo 3 (Jan 15 1927) 514 


8 New Statesman 27 (July 17 1926) 388 
8a Vo ( British edition) (Late July 1926) 
4 


A3 THE HOTEL 1927 
a First edition: London, Constable and Co Ltd 1927 


b First American edition: New York, The Dial Press, Inc 1928 

Book of the Month Club Selection 
c Paperback edition: Harmondsworth Middlesex, Penguin Books 1943 
d. Collected edition: London, Jonathan Cape, Ltd 1950 


The Untform Edition of the Works of Elizabeth Bowen without volume numbers. Each 
has a frontispiece and embellishments by Joan Hassall. 


e Paperback edition: New York, Popular Library 1955 
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REVIEWS 

1 Spectator 139 (Aug 20 1927) 291 10 SpRep (May 13 1928) 7 £ 

9 TLS 26 (Aug 25 1927) 574 11 BETrans (May 19 1928) 4 

3 New Statesman 29 (Sept 3 1927) 651-652 — 12 Independent 120 (May 26 1928) 509 
4 SatRecPLSA 144 (Sept 3 1927) 311 13 Bookman 67 (June 1028) 431-432 

5 NGA 41 (Sept 17 1927) 784 14 Among Our Books 33 (June 1928) 320 
6 SatReo 4 (Apr 7 1928) 740 15 Nation 126 (June 6 1928) 652 

7 NYHTB 4 (Apr 8 1998) 4 16 NYTBR 33 (June 94 1998) 2 

8 NYTBR 33 (Apr 8 1928) 8 17 Booklist 24 (July 1928) 402 

9 NYEPost (Apr 21 1928) 13 18 New Republic 58 (Sept 12 1928) 107 
A4 JOINING CHARLES AND OTHER STORIES 1929 


a First edition: London, Sr and Co 1929 
oe ta D Le gr Án International Episode; The Dancing- 
atty; Dead M The Working Party; Foothald: Tha Canoe: 
Telling; Mrs. Moysey 
b First American edition: New York, The Dial Press, Inc 1929 
c Collected edition: London, Jonathan Cape, Ltd 1952 


REVIEWS 


1 Speotator 143 (July 20 1929) 104 5 NYHTB 5 (Nov 24 1929) 4 
2 New Statesman 33 (July 27 1929) 500 6 NYTBR 34 (Nov 24 1929) 7 
3 SatReoPLSA 148 (July 27 1929) 106 7 NYWorld (Jan 51930) 11m 
4 TLS 28 (Aug 1 1029) 606 


A5 THE LAST SEPTEMBER 1929 


a First edition: London, Constable and Co, Ltd 1929 


b First American and Canadian edition: New York, The Dial Press 1929; Toronto, 
Longmans, Green, and Co 1929 


o Paperback edition: Harmondsworth Middlesex, Penguin Books 1942 
d Collected edition: London, Jonathan Cape, Ltd 1948 


e Second American and Canadian edition: New York, Alfred A. Knopf 1952; To- 
ronto, McClelland and Stewart, Ltd 1952 


Includes her preface, in which Miss Bowen notes that the novel was written in 1098 


REVIEWS 

1 NYTBR 34 (Feb 3 1920) 9 8 New Republic 58 (March 13 1929) 105 
2 TLS 28 (Feb 7 1829) 96 9 BETrans (March 30 1929) 4 

3 SatReoPLSA 147 (Feb 9 1029) 184 10 SpRep (March 31 1029) 17e 

4 Spectator 149 (Feb 9 1929) 210 11 Booklist 25 (May 1929) 321 

B NYWorld (Feb 10 1929) 11m 19 COS (May 1999) 77 

6 Bookman 69 (March 1929) 89 13 Nation 128 (May 15 1029) 580-590 


7 NYHTB 5 (March 10 1929) 22 14 New Republio 127 (Nov 3 1952) 18-19 
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AB FRIENDS AND RELATIONS 1931 
a First edition: London, Constable and Co 1931 


b First American and Canadian edition: New York, The Dial Press 1931; Toronto, 
Longmans, Green, and Co 1931 


c Paperback edition: Harmondsworth Middlesex, Penguin Books 1943 
d Collected edition: London, Jonathan Cape, Ltd 1951 


REVIEWS 
1 TLS 30 (May 21 1931) 408 7 Bookman 74 (Dec 1931) 485 
2 SatReoPLSA 151 (May 30 1931) 797 8 F&C 86 (Deo 1931) xH 
3 Spectator 146 (May 30 1931) 872 9 New Republic 69 (Dec 2 1931) 76 
4 NYHTB 8 (Sept 27 1931) 6 10 Booklist 28 (Jan 1932) 200 
5 NYTBR 36 (Nov 11931) 6 11 SatReo 8 part 2 (Jan 16 1932) 463 
6 O&I 150 (Nov 18 1931) 379 
A7 TO THE NORTH 1932 


a First edition: London, Victor Gollancz, Ltd 1932 
b First American edition: New York, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc 1933 
c Paperback edition: Harmondsworth Middlesex, Penguin Books 1945 


d First Swedish edition in English: Stockholm, The Continental Book Company 
1946 (Number 72 of Zephyr Books A Library of British and American 


Authors ) 

e Collected edition: London, Jonathan Cape, Ltd 1950 
REVIEWS 

1 Spectator 149 (Oct 15 1832) 491 8 Outlook 161 (March 1933) 57-58 
2 TLS 31 (Oct 30 1932) 756 9 BETrans (March 41933) 1 
3 New Statesman 4 (Oct 22 1932) 488 10 SatRev 9 (March 4 1933) 469 
4 NYHTB 9 (Feb 19 1933) 2 11 Nation 138 (Apr 26 1933) 481—482 
5 NYTBR 38 (Feb 19 1933) 7 12 Booklist 29 (May 1933) 268 


6 New Republio 74 (Feb 22 1933) 52-54 13 ChiDTrib (June 10 1933) 18 
7 Bookman 76 (March 1933) 202 


A8 — THE CAT JUMPS AND OTHER STORIES 1934 


a First edition: London, Victor Gollanez, Ltd 1934 
Contents: The Tommy Crans; The Good Girl; Tho Cat Jumps; The Last Night in the Old 
Home; The Distnherited; Maria; Her Table Spread; Litte Gii's Room; Firelight in 
the Flat; The Man of the Family; The Needlecase; The Apple Tree 


b Collected edition: London, Jonathan Cape, Ltd 1949 


REVIEWS 
1 TLS 33 (July 19 1934) 508 2 New Statesman 8 (July 21 1034) 93 
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A9 THE HOUSE IN PARIS 


1935 


a First edition: London, Victor Gollancz, Ltd 1935 
b First American edition: New York, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc 1936 


Book of the Month Club Selection 


c Paperback edition: Harmondsworth Middlesex, Penguin Books 1046 
d Collected edition: London, Jonathan Cape, Ltd 1949 
€ Paperback edition: New York, Vintage Books 1963 


REVIEWS 


1 New Statesman 10 ( Aug 24 1935) 953 
2 TLS 34 (Aug 29 1935) 536 

3 Spectator 155 ( Aug 30 1935) 334 

4 London Mercury 39, (Oct 1835) 562-565 
5 COS (March 1938) 8 

6 F&C 95 (March 1038) iv 

7 NYHTB 12 (March 1 1936) 5 

8 NYTBR 41 (March 1 1030) 6 

9 SpRep (March 1 1938) 7e 

10 Time 27 (March 2 1936) 79 

11 BETrons (March 7 1936) 5 

12 ChiDTrib (March 7 1936) 12 


A10 THE DEATH OF THE HEART 


13 SatReo 13 (March 7 1938) 6 

14 ChScMM (March 11 1938) 11 

15 AmerReo 7 (Apr 1936) 126 

16 Atlantic 157 (Apr 1838) np 

17 Booklist 32 (Apr 1936) 232 

18 F&C 95 ( Apr 1938) tv 

19 Review of Reviews 93 (Apr 1936) 21 
20 Nation 142 (Apr 1 1936) 425—426 
21 New Republio 86 (Apr 1 1936) 299 
22 Newsweek 7 (May 9 1938) 3 

23 PIQB ser 5 (Summer 1936) 35 


1938 


a First edition: London, Victor Gollancz, Ltd 1938 

b First American edition; New York, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc 1039 

c Collected edition: London, Jonathan Cape, Ltd 1948 

d Paperback edition: New York, Vintage Books 1055 

e Paperback edition: Harmondsworth Middlesex, Penguin Books 1962 


REVIEWS 


1 TLS 37 (Oct 1 1938) 625 

2 Guardian ( Oct 7 1938) 7 

3 Spectator 161 ( Oct 7 1938) 578 

4 New Statesman 16 (Oct 8 1938) 534 
5 ManGW (Oct 14 1938) 314 

8 Living Age 355 (Nov 1938) 282-283 
7 JO LW 40 (Dec 2 1938) 349 

8 COS (Jan 1939) 4 

9 SatHeo 19 (Jan 21 1939) 6 

10 NYHTB 15 (Tan 22 1939) 4 

11 NYTBR 44 (Jan 22 1930) 7 

129 BETrans (Jan 28 1939) 1 

13 Nation 148 (Jan 28 19039) 193-124 


14 NY 14 (Jan 28 1930) 52 

15 Time 39 (Jan 30 1930) 65-68 

16 F&C 101 (Feb 1939) 77-78 

17 Booklist 35 (Feb 1 1039) 190 

18 New Republic 97 (Feb 1 1939) 376 

19 SpRep (Feb 5 1938) Te 

20 Commonweal 20 (Feb 24 1939) 499-500 
21 ChScMM (Feb 25 1939) 10 

22 YR ns 28 (Spring 1039) xti 

23 ConF 19 (Apr 1930) 28 

24 PIQB ser D (Summer 1938), 20 

95 NAmerR 247 (Sept 1939) 186-187 

26 Englische Studien 74 (July 1940-41) 249 
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Ail LOOK AT ALL THOSE ROSES 1941 


a First edition: London, Victor Gollancz, Ltd 1941 
Contents: Reduced; Tears, Idle Tears; A Walk in the Woods; A Love Story; Look 
At All Those Roses; Attracttve Modern Homes; The Easter Egg Party; Love; No. 16; A 
Queer Heart; The Girl with the Stoop; Unwelcome Idea; Oh, Madam . .. ; Summer Night 


b First American edition: New York, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc 1941 
Contents: The T Crans; The Cat Jumps; Her Table Spread; The Needlecase; The 
Tree; The Disboharited; The Last N t in the Old Home; Reduced; Tears, Idle 
Tears; A Walk in the Woods; Look At All Roses; The Easter Egg Party; A Queer 
Here, No. 16; The, Chl with the Stop, A Love Story; Love; Oh, Maden... Suite 
Night 


c Collected edition: London, Jonathan Cape, Ltd 1951 


REVIEWS 
1 Guardian (Jan 24 1941) 7 10 NY 17 (Aug 9 1941) 53-54 
2 Spectator 166 (Jan 24 1941) 94, 96 11 Time 28 (Aug 18 1941) 76 
3 TLS 40 (Jan 25 1941) 41 12 YR n s 31 (Autumn 1941) xvi 
4 New Statesman 21 (Feb 8 1041) 144—145 13 Booklist 38 (Sept 1941) 12 
5 LJ 46 (Aug 1941) 600 14 Nation 153 (Oct 25 1941) 405-406 
6 SatReo 24 (Aug 2 1941) 13 15 New Republic 105 (Oct 27 1941) 550 
7 NYHTB 18 (Aug 31941) 3 16 Commonweal 35 (Nov 14 1941) 06 
8 SpRep (Aug 3 1841) 7e 17 PIQB sec 6 (Dec 1041) 12 
9 NYTBR 48 (Aug 8 1041) 7 
A12 BOWEN'S COURT [History] 1942 


a First edition: London, Longmans, Green, & Co 1942 
b First American edition: New York, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc 1042 


c Second English edition: London, Longmans, Green, & Co 1964 
Includes Afterword 


d Second American edition: New York, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc 1964 
Includes Afterword 


REVIEWS 
1 LJ 67 (June 15 1942) 581 11 Nation 155 (Ang 22 1042) 156 
2 TLS 41 (June 27 1942) 399 12 Booklist 39 (Sept 1942) 10 
3 Spectator 169 (July 3 1942) 15 13 SatReo 18 (Sept 5 1942) 3 
4 Guardian (July 22 1942) 3 14 New Republic 107 (Sept 21 1942) 355-356 
B New Statesman 24 (July 25 1042) 62-63 15 WisoLB 38 (Dec 1942) 184 
8 NYHTB 19 (Aug 2 1042) 5 16 PIQB ser 6 (Dec 1042) 13 
7 NYTBR 47 (Aug 2 1942) 4 17 Cosmopolitan 157 (Nov 1964) 28 
8 Tims 40 (Aug 3 1942) 78-80 18 Spectator 214 (March 19 1965) 367-368 
9 NY 18 (Ang 8 1042) 47 19 New Statesman 69 (March 26 1965) 503 
10 Commompeal 36 (Ang 21 1942) 424 20 B&B 10 (July 1965) 34 
A13 ENGLISH NOVELISTS [Literary History] 1942 
a First edition: London, W. Collins 1942 

REVIEWS 


1 TLS 41 (May 16 1942) 250 
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Al4 SEVEN WINTERS: 1942 
MEMORIES OF À DUBLIN CHILDHOOD [Autobiography] 


a First edition: Dublin, Cuala Press 1942 
b First English edition: London, Longmans, Green, and Co 1943 


REVIEWS 
1 Irish Press 13 (Ang 11 1943) 2 
A15 THE DEMON LOVER AND OTHER STORIES 1945 
a First edition: London, Jonathan Cape, Ltd 1945 
Postscript by the Author 
Contents: In the ; Sunday Afternoon; The Inherited Clock; The Soul; Songs 


My Father Sang Me; The Demon Lover; Careless Talk; The Happy Autumn Fields; Ivy 
Gripped the Steps; Pink May; Green Holly; Mysterious Kór 
b First American edition: Icy Gripped The Steps New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 
Ino 1946 
Includes preface 
c Collected edition: London, Jonathan Cape, Ltd 1952 
Postscript of the Cape edition is the preface of the Knopf edition 


REVIEWS 
1 Guardian (Nov 2 1945) 3 11 Time 47 (Apr 15 1948) 104, 108 
$ New Statesman 30 (Nov 3 1945) 302 12 ChScM (Apr 20 1948) 16 
3 TLS 44 (Nov 3 1945) 521 13 Nation 162 (Apr 20 1848) 484 
4 Spectator 175 (Nov 9 1945) 444 14 NY 22 (Apr 20 1046) 98 
5 Kirkus 14 (March 1 1946) 108 15 New Republic 154 (Apr 29 1948) 628-630 
6 LJ 71 (Apr 1 1046) 484 16 Booklist 42 (June 1 1948) 317 
7 NYHTB 31 (Apr 7 1040) 5 17 YR ns 35 (Summer 1948) 766 
8 NYTBR 51 (Apr 7 1946) 1, 37 18 Commonweal 44 (July 12 1948) 311 
9 SatReo 29 (Apr 13 1948) 70 19 ObsWeekReo (Feb 27 1966) 22 


10 CSunBW (Apr 14 1946) 3 


A16 ANTHONY TROLLOPE: A NEW JUDGMENT [Drama] 1946 


a First edition: New York and London, Oxford University Press 1946 
Originally produced as a radio broadcast for BBC on May 4 1048, Included in Collected 
Impressions. (A20) 


REVIEWS 
1 TLS 45 (June 1 1946) 263 4 CanF 27 (Apr 1947) 23 
2 Observer ( Apr 2 1046) 5 Commonweal 46 ( Aug 15 1947) 433—434 
3 ChScM (Aug 24 1046) 12 
Al7 SELECTED STORIES 1946 


a First edition: London and Dublin, Maurice Fridberg 1946 
Contents: The Dancing Mistress; Look At All Those Roses; Reduced; Attractive Modern 
Homes; The Cat Jumps; A Walk in the Woods; The Needlecase; Joining Charles; Tell- 
ing; Tears, Idle Tears; The Working Party 
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A18 WHY DO I WRITE? An Exchange of Views 
Between Elizabeth Bowen, Graham Greene, and V. S. Pritchett 1948 


a First edition: London, Percival Marshall 1948 


Open letters on the role of the novelist 


REVIEWS 


1 TLS 47 (Jan 15 1049) 41, 46 


A19 THE HEAT OF THE DAY 1949 
a First edition: London, Jonathan Cape, Ltd 1949 
b First American edition: New York, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc 1949 
c Collected edition: London, Jonathan Cape, Ltd 1954 
d Paperback edition: Harmondsworth Middlesex, Penguin Books 1962 
e Paperback edition: New York, Popular Library 1906 
REVIEWS 


1 Kirkus 16 (Dec 15 1948) 642 

2 LJ'74 (Jan 1 1949) 58 

3 NY 24 (Feb 19 1949) 78, 81 

4 SatRev 32 (Feb 19 1949) 9-10 

B ChiST (Feb 20 1949) 8x 

6 NYHTB 25 (Feb 20 1949) 3 

7 NYTBR 54 (Feb 20 1949) 1, 25 

8 Observer (Feb 20 1949) 

9 ChScM (Feb 24 1049) 11 

10 Guardian (Feb 95 1949) 3 

11 Spectator 182 (Feb 25 1949) 266, 268 
12 Nation 168 (Feb 28 1949) 254, 256 
13 New Statesman 37 (Feb 26 1949) 208 


14 SFChron (Feb 27 1949) 17 

15 New Republic 120 (Feb 28 1949) 24-25 
16 Time 53 (Feb 28 1949) 06 

17 Booklist 45 (March 1 1949) 225 

18 ManGW (March 3 1940) 10 

19 TLS 48 (March 5 1949) 152 

20 Atlantic 182 (Apr 1040) 84-88 

21 CathW 169 (Apr 1949) 74 

22 Commonweal 49 (Apr 1 1849) 618-619 
23 SpRep (Apr 3 1940) 8c 

24 HudR 2 (Summer 1949) 311-318 

25 YR n s 38 (Summer 1949) 766 


A20 COLLECTED IMPRESSIONS 1950 
a First edition: Toronto and London, Longmans, Green, and Co 1950 


Contents: Foreword 


Prefaoes to: Uncle Silas; The Flaubert Onmibus; The Faber Book of Modern Short 
Stories; The Demon Lover (The American Edition); The Blaze of Noon 


Reviews: The Girls; Horrible 
of Virginia Woolf; Ivy Compton 


Dictu; Manners; Virginia Woolf I-II; The Achievement 
Burnett I-II; Success Story; Anne Douglas ; 


Fanny Burney; Lady Burton; Myself When Young; Blind ; Kindness to Women; 


Dress; Ben Jonson; E. M. Forster I-II; Manchester; Grace; A Straight Novel; 
; Van Doren on Shakespeare; qa to the Public; Children’s Play; Mr. 
; D. H. Lawrence; The Moores; Hamilton 


Across the 


The Shadow 


Huxley's Essays; Barrie; Conrad; Gorki Stories 
Rowan; Weeping Earl; One Ireland; Doubtful Subject; Dublin I-II 
Two Pieces: The Mulberry Tree; The Big House 
Plays, Pictures, Places: King Lear at Cambridge; Island Life; Royal Academy, 1836; 
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Salzburg, 1937; London, 1040; Dover, 1st June 1944; Folkestone, July 1945 
A Broadoast: Anthony Trollope — À New Judgment 
Two Pisces from Orion: Notes on Writing a Novel; Out of a Book 


b First American edition: New York, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc 1950 


REVIEWS 
1 HopR 4 (Winter 1950) 69--70 12 Time 58 (July 31 1950) 70-71 
2 NCF 5 (1950) 246-247 13 COS (Aug 1950) 14 
3 Spectator 184 (May 5 1950) 618 14 Atlantio 180 (Aug 1950) 85-88 
4 Listener 43 (May 18 1950) 887 15 CTHbMB (Ang 6 1950) 3 
5 Guardian (May 26 1950) 4 16 NYHTB 28 (Aug 8 1950) 5 
6 New Statesman 39 (May 27 1950) 810-611 17 Newsweek 36 (Ang 7 1950) 70 
7 TLS 49 (June 9 1950) 352 18 NY 26 (Aug 12 1950) 66 
8 Kirkus 18 (June 15 1950) 344 19 Nation 171 (Aug 26 1050) 190-101 
9 LJ 75 (July 1980) 1177 20 SatReo 33 (Sept 2 1950) 11 
10 NYTBR 45 (July 23 1950) 5 21 New Republic 193 (Sept 11 1950) 20-21 
11 ChiST (July 25 1950) 5 22 SFChron (Oct 99 1950) 24 
A21 EARLY STORIES 1951 


a First edition: New York, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc 1951 


Coeur De peu en M -five stories originally published in two 
arate volumes: Encounters and Ann Lee's (Al, A2) CES 


REVIEWS 

l Kirkus 18 (Nov 15 1850) 680 8 Nation 172 (Feb 17 1951) 158-159 
2 LJ 75 (Dec 15 1950) 2149 9 NYHTB %7 (March 4 1951) 20 
3 NY 28 (Jan 6 1951) 78 10 SFChron (March 11 1951) 18 
4 NYTBR 56 (Jan 7 1951) 5 11 Booklist 47 (March 15 1951) 256 
5 ChiSTrib (Jan 7 1951) 3 12 Commonweal 53 (March 23 1951) 593—594 
6 SatReo 34 (Feb 3 1951) 15 18 CanF 31 (Sept 1951) 143 
7 New Republio 124 (Feb 5 1951) 20-21 
A22 THE SHELBOURNE: A Center in Dublin Life 

For More Than a Century [History] 1951 


a First edition: London, George G. Harrap and Co 1951 
b First American edition: The Shelbourne Hotel New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 


Inc 1951 
REVIEWS 

1 SpRep (Dec 2 1951) 30a 8 Obsercer (Dec 2 1951) 7 
2 Kirkus 19 (Sept 1951) 550 9 Booklist 48 (Dec 15 1951) 139 
3 NYTBR 56 (Oct 281951) 4 10 Spectator 187 (Dec 21 1951) 888 
4 ChSoM (Nov 1 1851) 7 11 New Statesman 42 (Deo 22 1951) 737 
B LJ 76 (Nov 1 1951) 1805 12 HopR 5 (Spring 1952) 103-108 
6 NY 27 (Nov 3 1981) 141 13 ArQ 8 (1959) 286-287 


7 NYHTB 38 (Nov 11 1951) 4 14 TLS 51 (Jan 11 1952) 22 
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A23 


A WORLD OF LOVE 


1955 


a First edition: New York, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc 1955 
b First English edition: London, Jonathan Cape, Ltd 1955 
c Paperback edition: London, Panther Books 1966 


REVIEWS 


1 Kirkus 99 (Nov 15 1954) 756 

2 LJ 80 (Jan 1 1955) 67 

3 BuffEN (Jan 15 1955) 25 

4 SatReo 38 (Jan 15 1955) 16 

5 ChiSTrib (Jan 16 1955) 3 

6 NYHTB 31 (Jan 16 1955) 3 

7 NYTBR 60 (Jan 16 1955) 1 

8 Time 65 (Jan 17 1955) 06-07 

9 Newsweek 45 (Jan 24 1955) 102—103 
10 SFChron (Jan 30 1988) 17 
11 New Republio 132 (Jan 31 1955) 18-19 
12 Booklist 51 (Feb 11955) 247 

13 Atlantic 105 (Feb 1955) 84 

14 Nation 180 (Feb 5 1955) 193-194 
15 SpRep (Feb 6 1955) 6 
18 Commompeal 61 (Feb 18 1055) 532-533 


A24 STORIES BY ELIZABETH BOWEN 


17 CathW 180 (March 1958) 470 

18 Bookmark 14 (March 1955) 137 

19 Tatler 215 (March 2 1955) 399 

20 TLS 54 (March 4 1955) 132 

21 NewStaterman 49 (March 5 1655) 332 

229 Observer (March 8 1955) 8 

23 Guardian (March 8 1055) 4 

24 Spectator 194 (March 11 1955) 203-294 
25 HudR 8 (Spring 1055) 153-154 

26 YR ns 44 (Spring 1955) 476-480 

27 CanF 38 (May 1955) 47 

28 TLS 54 (May 4 1955) 132 

29 London Magazine 2 (June 1955) 86-89 
30 SR 63 (Spring 1055) 323-325 

31 Newsweek 46 (Dec 26 1955) 60-70 


1959 


a First edition: New York, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc 1950 


Published simultaneously in paperback 


Contents (Miss Bowen's selection): 


A25 


A TIME IN ROME [Travel] 


edition: New York, Vintage Books 1959 


re ECKE PED No I0 Rabe 
The 


1960 


a First edition: New York, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc 1960 
b First English edition: London, Longmans, Green, & Co 1960 
REVIEWS 


1 Booklist 56 (Feb 1 1960) 324 

2 LJ 85 (Feb 1 1960) 656 

3 CTribMB (Feb 14 1960) 6 

4 SpRep (Feb 14 1960) 4d 

5 NYHTB 36 (Feb 15 1960) 15 

6 Newsweek 55 (Feb 15 1960) 107 
T SFChron (Feb 16 1900) 27 

8 NYTimes (Feb 17 1960) 33 

9 ChScM (Feb 8 1960) 5 


10 NYTBR 65 (Feb 21 1900) 10 

11 Bookmark 19 (March 1960) 147 

12 EJ 40 (March 1960) 210 

13 Commonweal 71 (March 4 1960) 631-632 
14 BOMCNews (March 12 1960) 12 

15 Reporter 22 (March 17 1960) 47-49 

16 NY 36 (March 26 1960) 156 

17 SatReo 43 (March 28 1960) 30 

18 Current History 38 (May 1960) 201 
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19 NYHTB 36 (May 1 1960) 10 98 Economist 190 (Aug 13 1960) 638 
20 VOR 36 (Summer 1980) xcii 29 New Statesman 60 (Ang 27 1960) 278 
21 Observer (July 3 1960) 27 30 Tablet (Aug 27 1000) 785-786 
99 TLS 59 (July 8 1960) 438 31 London Magazine 7 (Sept 1960) 77 
93 Spectator 205 (July 8 1960) 70-71 32 WiscLB 56 (Sept 1960) 284 
24 The Times (London) (July 14 1960) 15 — 33 ChCent TT (Sept 7 1960) 1023 
25 ManG&EN (July 15 1960) 6 34 ItalQ 14 (Winter 1961) 62-65 
26 (London) Times Weekly Review (July 21 35 Listener B9 (Jan 121961) 91 
1960) 10 36 ArchR 199 (March 1961) 155 


27 Punch 239 (Aug 10 1960) 213 


A26 AFTERTHOUGHT: PIECES ABOUT WRITING 1962 


a First edition: London, Longmans, Green, and Co 1962 
Contents: Foreword 
Prefaces to: Doctor Thorne; Orlando; North and South; Stories by Katherine Mansfield; 
Stories by Elizabeth Bowen; Encounters; Ann Lee's; The Last September; The Second 
Ghost Book 
Broadcasts: She; Truth and Fiction 
Reviews: A Writer’s Diary; The Golden Apples; The Echoing Grove; Alexandria 
Travel: A Ride South 
Reflections: The Roving Eye; Disloyalties; Autobiography; Sources of Influence; Advice; 


Exclusion 
REVIEWS 


1 New Statesman 64 (Nov 9 1902) 672-674 5 Economist 206 (Dec 29 1962) 1273 

2 TLS 61 (Nov 9 1962) 855 6 (London) Times Weekly Review (Jan 3 
3 Punch 243 (Nov 21 1962) 765 1063) 13 

4 Listener 68 (Dec 6 1962) 975 7 Spectator 210 (Jan 11 1963) 49 


A27 SEVEN WINTERS: 1962 
MEMORIES OF A DUBLIN CHILDHOOD AND 
AFTERTHOUGHTS: PIECES ON WRITING 


a First edition: New York, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc 1062 
Contents: Foreword; Seven Winters, Afterthoughts 
Reflections: The Roving Eye; Disloyaltes; Autobiography; Sources of Influence; Exclu- 
sion; Advice 
Prefaces to: Doctor Thorne; Orlando; North and South; Stories by Katherine Mansfield; 
Stories by Elizabeth Bowen; Encounters; Ann Lee's; The Last September; The Second 
Ghost Book 
Reviews: A Writer's Diary; The Golden Apples; The Echoing Grove; Alexandria 
Broadcasts: She; Truth and Fiction I Story, II People, III Time 


REVIEWS 
1 Bookmark 21 (June 1962) 255 8 Booklist 58 (July 1 1962) 748 
2 NYHTB 38 (June 10 1962) 16 9 SatReo 45 (July 28 1962) 42-43 
3 NYTimes (June 14 1962) 31 10 SpRep (July 29 1062) 4d 
4 CTribMB (June 17 1962) Section 9, 3 11 NY 38 (Aug 4 1062) 72 
5 NYTBR 67 (June 17 1962) 6 12 Show 2 (Aug 1962) 95 
6 ChScM (June 21 1062) 7 13 WisoLB 58 (Sept 1062) 349 


7 LJ] 81 (July 1962) 2549 14 BA 37 (Winter 1964) 80 
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A98 THE LITTLE GIRLS | 1964 
a First edition: New York, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc 1964 

b First English edition: London, Jonathan Cape, Ltd 1964 

c Paperback edition: London, Panther Books 1966 


REVIEWS 
1 LJ88 (Deo 1 1903) 4601—4602 18 America 110 (Feb 8 1964) 196 
2 BOMCNews (Jan 1964) 12 17 Spectator 2.12 (Feb 21 1964) 254 
3 Cosmopolitan 157 (Jan 1964) 28 18 Tablet 223 (Feb 29 1064) 214-216 
4 SatReo 47 (Jan 11 1964) 63 19 National Review 16 (Feb 25 1964) 169 
5 CTribMB (Jan 12 1964) 4 20 Listener 71 (Feb 27 1964) 367 
6 NYTBR 69 (Jan 12 1964) 4 21 New Statesman 67 (Feb 28 1964) 335-338 
7 NYTimes (Jan 14 1964) 29 22, Atlantio 213 (March 1964) 187—188 
8 NYHTB 1 (Jan 16 1964) 17 23 Critic 22 (March 1964) 79-80 
9 ColD (Jan 19 1964) 18 24 New Republio 150 (March 7 1964) 26-27 
10 Time 83 (Jan 24 1964) 70 25 Punch 246 (March 18 1964) 430 
11 NYTBR 69 (Jan 26 1964) 8 26 Critique 7 (Spring 1964) 139 
12 SFChronTWM (Jan 26 1964) 38 97 HudR 17 (Spring 1964) 114 
13 Harpers 228 (Feb 1964) 116 28 VOR 40 (Spring 1964) 316-320 
14 Best Sellers 23 (Feb 1 1964) 373 29 Progressive 28 (April 1964) 42 
15 NYHTB 1 (Feb 2 1904) 18 30 London Magasins 4 (May 1964) 83-86 


A29 À DAY IN THE DARK AND OTHER STORIES 1965 


a First edition: London, Jonathan Cape, Ltd 1965 
Contents: Preface; A Day in the Dark; The Disinherited; Breakfast; Reduced; Her Table 
Spread; I Hear You Say So; Summer Night; Gone Away; Mysterious Kór; A Love Story; 
The Denctng-Mistress; Look At ATI Those Roses; Hand in Glove; The Demon Lover; No. 16; 
The Cheery Soul; The Happy Autumn Fields; The Dolt's Tale; The Cat Jamps; Ivy 
Gripped the Steps 


. REVIEWS 
‘1 Observer (June 27 1965) 22 5 TLS 64 (July 8 1065) 573 
9, Spectator 215 (July 9 1965) 20 6 Tablet 219 (July 31 1065) 858 
3 Punch 249 (July 7 1965) 30 7 New Statesman 70 (Aug 6 1965) 191-102 
4 Listener 74 (July 8 1065) 64 8 B&B 10 (Sept 1065) 27-98 
A30 THE GOOD TIGER [Children's Book] 1965 


a First edition: New York, Alfred A. Knopf 1965 
Ilustrated by M. Nebel 


REVIEWS 
1 Kirkus 33 (Sept 15 1965) 980 4 Atlantic 216 (Deo 1965) 155 
2 NYHTB (Oct 31 1885, supplement on 5 New York Review of Books 5 (Dec 9 
. children's books) 7 1965) 38 


3 NYTBR 70 (Nov 7 1985) 58 8 LJ 90 (Dec 15 1985) 5508 
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A31 EVA TROUT OR CHANGING SCENES 1968 
a First edition: New York, Alfred A. Knopf 1968 i 
REVIEWS 
1 NYTBR 73 (Oct 13 1968) 1, 28, 30 8 SatRev 51 (Dec 7 1968) 53 
2 ChScM (Oct 24 1908) 7 10 Best Sellers 28 (Dec 15 1908) 392 
3 Atlantio (Nov 1968) 124-126 11 New York Review of Books 11 (Jan 2 
4 Harper's Magazine 237 (Nov 1968) 150 1969) 40-41 
5 LJ 93 (Nov 11968) 4164 12 New Statesman 77 (Jan 24 1989) 119 
6 Time 92 (Nov 1 1968) 102, 104 13 TLS No 3492 (Tan 30 1969) 101 
7 Nation 207 (Nov 18 1968) 538-539 14 London Magazine 8 (March 1969) 80-91 


8 Book World (Nov 24 1968) 19 


B Contributions to Books 


Bl “Just Imagine” in Best British Short Stories ed E. J. O'Brien (New York, 
Dodd Mead and Co 1927) 72-84 


First appeared in Eve (C8) 


B2 "Telling" m The Black Cap; New Stories of Murder and Mystery comp Cyn- 
thia Asquith (London, Hutchinson & Co 1927) 250-259 
Collected tn: Jotning Charles and Other Stories ( A4); Selected Stories ( A17) 
ted in: A C of C: Stories C th (London, Hutchinson 
& Co 1934) 193-200; And the Darkness Fall ed Bora Kalot (Cleveland and Now 
York, World Publishing Co 1946) 421—427 


B3 “Maria” in Funny Bone ed Cynthia Asquith (New York, Charles Scribner's 
Sons 1928) 157-172 
Collected in: Tha Cat Jumps and Other Stories (A8) 
Reprinted in: Introduction to Modern English and American Literature ed William 


Somerset Maugham (New York, New Home Library 1943) 77-86; Modern English 
Short Stories comp Derek Hudson (London, Oxford Untverstty Press 1956) 304—318 


B4 "The Cat Jumps” in Shudders ed Cynthia Asquith (New York, Charles Scrib- 
nec's Sons 1929) 138-150 


Collected in: The Cat Jumps (A8); Look At All Those Roses (A11); Selected Stories 
(A17); A Day in the Dark and Other Siortes (A29) 
SR s aka sn s ane 
Co 1934) 201-210; Stories British and American ed J. B. Ludwig and W. R. Poirier 
(Boston, H Mifin 1953) 132-141; Types of Literature ed Francis Connolly 
(New York, Brace and Co 1955) 112-116 


B5 “The Apple Tree" m When Churchyerds Yawn comp Cynthia Asquith ( Lon- 
don, Hutchinson & Co 1931) 7-23 
Collected in: The Cat Jumps (AB); Look At AN Those Roses ( A11) 
Reprinted in: A Century of Creepy Stories comp Cynthia Asquith (London, Hutchin- 


son & Co 1934) 181-192; The Best Ghost Stories comp Anne B. Ridler (London, Faber 
and Faber 1948) 340—353 
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B6 "Flavia" in The Fothergill Omnibus: For Which Seventeen Eminent Authors 
Have Written Short Stories upon One and the Same Plot intros John Fother- 
gill, R. G. e and Gerald Gould (London, Eyre and Spottis- 

Lud 1931) 59- 


B7 “She Gave Him" in Consequences: A Complete Story in the Manner of the 
Old Parlour Game in Nine Chapters Each by o Different Author comp À. E. 
Coppard (Berkshire, Mass, The Golden Cockerell Press 1932) 46-51 


B8 "The Tommy Crans" in The Best British Short Stories of 1933 ed Edward J. 
O'Brien and John Cournos (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co 1933) 89-75 
First appeared in The Broadsheet Press (C12) 
Collected tn: The Cat Jumps (A8); Look At All Those Roses (A11); Stories (A24) 


B9 "The Mulberry Tree" in The Old School; Essays by Diverse Hands ed Graham 
Greene (London, Jonathan Cape, Ltd 1934) 45-59 
Collected in: Collected Impressions ( 420) 


1n m duel iii Momo UN Dn ene eens eee 
1914 Elizabeth Bowen spent at the school Downe 


B10 des in The English Novelists; A Survey of the Novel by Twenty 
Novelists ed Derek Verschoyle (London, Chatto & Windus 
96) 97-110 
First appeared in Saturday Review of Literature (C30) 


B11 "Reduced" in The Best British Short Stories of 1936 ed Edward J. O'Brien 
and John Cournos (Boston, Houghton Mifflin and Go 1936) 49-59 
First appeared in Listener (C16) 
Collected in: Look At All Those Roses (A11); Selected Stories (A17); Storles (A24); 
A Day in the Dark (A29) 
Reprinted in: Tellers of Tales: One Hundred Short Stories from the Untted States, Eng- 
land, France Russia and Germany (New York, Doubleday and Co 1939) 1381-1389 


B12 “The Short Story” and “The Disinherited” in The Faber Book of Modern 
Stories ed Elizabeth Bowen (London, Faber and Faber 1037) 7-21, 36-00; 
Swedish edition (text in English): Stockholm, Ljus Forlag 1943 

“The Short Story” collected in: Collected Impressions (A420) 


“The Disinherited” collected in: The Cat Jumps and Other Stories (A8); Look At Ali 
M diris (A11); Stories (A24); A Day in the Dark and Other Stories (A429) 


B13 "Tears, Idle Tears" in The Best British Short Stories of 1937 ed Edward J. 
O'Brien and John Cournos (Boston, Houghton Mifflin & Co 1937) 29-36 
First appeared in Léstener (C31) 
Collected in: Look At All Those Roses (A11); Selected Stories (A17) 


B14 "Easter Egg Party” m The Best British Short Stories of 1938 ed Edward J. 
O'Brien and John Cournos (Boston, Houghton Mifflin & Co 1938) 42-52 
First appeared in London Mercury (C53) 
Collected in: Look At All Those Rosas ( 411); Stories ( A94) 


R in: World's Best Stories, Humor, Drama, Biography, History, Essays, Poetry 
ed by Whit Burnett (New York, Dial Prees 1050) 623-633 
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B15 “A Foreword” in The Blaze of Noon Rayner Heppenstall (New York, Alli- 
` ance Book Corp (1939) v-xi 


B16 “Number 16” in The Best British Short Stories of 1939 ed Edward J. OBrien 
(Boston, Houghton Mifflin & Co 1939) 59-67 
First appeared in Listener (C83) 


Collected in: Look At All Those Roses (All); Stories (A24); A Day in tha Dark and 
Other Stories (A29) 


B17 "Pink May” in English Story ed Woodrow Wyatt, Third Series (London, 
Collins 1942) 184-192 
Collected in: Ths Demon Lover and Other Stories ( A15) 


B18 "Songs My Father Sang Me" in English Story ed Woodrow Wyatt, Fifth 
Series (London, Collins 1944) 11-23 
Collected m: The Demon Lover and Other Stories ( A15); Stories ( A24) 


B19 “English Novelists” in Romance of English Literature ed W. J. Turner (New 
York, Hastings House 1944) 227-270, English edition: Impressions of Eng- 
lish Literature (London, Collins 1944) 
First appeared in English Novelists (A13) 


B20 “Summer Night” in Selected Stories of the Forties ed Reginald Moore and 
Woodrow Wyatt (London, Nicholson and Watson 1945) 08-126 


Collected in: Look At All Those Roses (A11); Stories (A24); A Day in the Dark and 
Other Stories (A429) 


Reprinted in: Modern Irish Short Stories selected with an intro Frank O'Cormor (Lon- 
don, Oxford University Press 1957) 297—335 


B21 "How P Live — Facade at Folkestone" in First Spring of Peace ed 
A. G. Weidenfeld (London, Contact, Ltd 1948) 49-52 
Elizabeth Bowen lived at Folkestone as a child 


B22 “I Died of Love" in Choice; Some New Stories and Prose ed William Sansom 
(London, Progress 1946) 129-137 


B23 “In the Square” in Horizon ed Cyril Connolly (New York, Vanguard Press 
1946) 23-34 
First appeared tn Horizon (C88) 
Collected tn: The Demon Lover and Other Stories (A15) 


B24 “Notes on Writing a Novel” in Little Reviews Anthology ed Denys Val Baker 
(London, Eyre and Spottiswoode 1946) 111-123 
First appeared in Orion (C108) 
Collected in: Collected Impressions ( 20) 
R ted in: Modem Literary Critioism; An Anthology ed with an intro Irving Howe 
(Now York, Grove Press 1958) 50-64; Myth and Method: Modern Theories of Fiction 
ed with an intro James Edwin Miller (Lincoln, Untverstty of Nebraska Press 1960) 33-50 


B25 "An Introduction" in Uncle Silas: A Tale of Bartram-Haugh ed J. S. LeFanu 
(London, The Cresset Press 1947) 7-23 
Collected in: Collected Impressions (A20) 
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B26 “Joining Charles" in Treasury of Short Stories comp Bernardine Kielty (New 
York, Simon and Schuster 1947) 483-492 
First appeared in: Joining Charles (A4) 
Collected in: Selected Stories (A17) 


B27 “Sunday Afternoon” in A World of Great Stories ed H. Haydn and J. Cournos 
(New York, Crown Publishers 1947) 206-212 
First appeared tn: Life and Letters Today (C84) 
Collected m: The Demon Lover and Other Stories ( A15); Stories (A24) 


B28 "Her Table S ” in The Short Story comp Sean O'Faolain (London, 
Collins 1948) 
First appeared tn The Broadsheet Press (C13) 
Collected in: The Cat J and Other Storiss (A8); Look At All Those Roses (A11); 
Stories (A24); A Day in the Dark and Other Stories ( A99) 
Reprinted in: Anchor Book of Stories selected with an intro Randall Jarrell (New York, 
Doubleday 1958) 75-83; Short Stories: A Study in Pleasure od Sean O'Faolain (Bos- 
ton, Little, Brown & Co 1961) 333-341 


B29 “How I Write My Novels” in How I Write My Novels comp John Irwin; ed 
Ted Jones (London. Spearman Ltd 1948) 8-12 
'This volume is a series of interviews with various authors originally produced for the 
BBC TV Magazine Program “Kaleidoscope” 
B30 "Introduction" in Pride and Prefudice Jane Austen (London, Williams and 
Norgate 1048) vii-xv 


Reprinted as “Elizabeth Bowen on Jane Austen" Novelists on Novelists ed Louis 
Kronenberger (New York, Doubleday and Co 1962) 9-18 


B31 “The Demon Lover” in House of Fiction ed Caroline Gordon and Allen Tate 
(New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons 1950) 483-488 
First appeared in Listener (C93) 
Collected in: The Demon Lover and Other Stories (A15); A Day in the Dark and 
Other Stories (A99) 


Reprinted in: Modern Fiction ed Winifred Lynskey (New York, Charles Scrib- 
rus Sons 1952) ; Love and Marriage: Twenty-Two Stories ed Margaret Cousins 
Garden City, Doubleday and Co 1961) 223-232 


B32 "Mysterious Kér” in English Stories from New Writing ed John Lehmann 


(London, Purnell & Sons 1951) 234—248; American edition: Best Stories 
(New York, Harcourt Brace 1951) 


First appeared in: The Demon Lover and Other Stories ( A15) 
Collected in: Storías (424); A Day in the Dark and Other Stories (A29) 
B33 "Introduction" in North and South Mrs [Elizabeth Cleghorn (Stevenson)] 
Gaskell (London, John Lehmann 1951) v-vtii 
Collected in: Afterthought (A20); Seven Winters and Afterthoughts ( A2T) 


B34 "An Evening in Anglo-Ireland" in 1000 Years of Irish Prose ed Vivian Mercier 
and David H. Greene (New York, The Devin-Adair Co 1952) 294—310 
This selection is from The Last September (A5) 
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B35 “Introduction” in The Cinque Ports Ronald Jessup and Frank Jessup (Lon- 
don, B. T. Batsford 1952) 11-15 


B36 "Introduction" and "Hand in Glove" in The Second Ghost Book ed Cynthia 
th (London, James Barrie 1952) vii-x, 191-202; American edition: A 


Book of Modern (New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1953) 
aa collected in: Afterthought (A28); Seven Winters and Afterthoughis 
A27) 


“Hand in Glove" collected in: A Day tn the Dark and Other Stories ( A28) 


B37 ee ee ee ey 
Boucher and J. Francis McComas, Second Series (Boston, Little Brown & 
Co 1953) 108-122 
First appeared in Listener (C98) 
Collected in: The Demon Lover and Other Stories (A15); A Day in the Dark and 
Other Stories (A29) 
B38 "The Cost of Letters" in Ideas and Places Cyril Connolly (London, Weiden- 
feld and Nicolson 1953) 82-83 
First appeared tn Hortzon (C153A) 
Elizabeth Bowen's answer to a questionnaire 


B39 "Art of Respecting Boundaries" in Arts of Living ed Ernest Dimnet et al., 
(New York, Simon & Schuster 1954) 140—147 
First appeared In Vogue (C351) 
A collection from the pages of Vogue with biographical profiles by its editors and a 
preface by Gilbert Highet 
B40 “English Fiction at Mid-Century” in Arts at Mid-Century ed R. Richman 
(New York, Horizon Press 1954) 209-213 


B41 "Writer's Peculiar World” and “The Search for a Story to Tell" in Highlights 
of Modern Literature: A Permanent Collection of Memorable Essays from 
the New York Times Book Review ed Francis Brown (New York, New Ameri- 
can Library 1954) 32-35, 30-32 

First appeared in the New York Times Book Review (C339 and C358) 
A collection of essays from the New York Times Book Reotew 


B42 “Subject and the Time” in Proceedings Second Series Number 4; American 
of Arts and Letters (New York, National Institute of Arts and 
Letters with the Evangeline Wilbour Blashfleld Foundation 1954) 22-28 


B43 “The Claimant” in The Third Ghost Book ed Cynthia Asquith (London, 
James Barrie 1955) 9-17 


First appeared in Vogue (C468) 
B44 “A Queer Heart” and “Joining Charles" in Reading Modern Short Stories ed 
Jarvis A. Thurston (Chicago, Scott Foreman 1955) 147-155, 155-165 
“A Queer Heart” first appeared in Living Age (C64) 
Collected tn: Look At AH Those Roses ( A11) 
Reprinted in: Master and Masterpisoes of the Short Story ed Joshua McClennen (New 
York, Henry Holt & Co 1957) 1-4 
“Joining Charles” first appeared in Joining Charles and Other Stories (A4) 
Collected tn: Selected Stories (A17) 
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B45 “An Exchange of Views — The Artist in Society" in Third Programme ed 
John Morris (London, Dufour 1958) 97-112 
A discussion between Elizabeth Bowen, Graham Greene, V. S. Pritchett, and Victor 
Sawdon, in an anthology compiled from ten years of BBC Third Programs 


B46 "Introduction" in Stories Katherine Mansfleld (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc 1958) v-xxiv; lish edition: Thirty-Four Short Stories (London and 
Glasgow, Collins 1957) "Introduction" 0-26 

First appeared in Comhill Magazine (C517) 

Colleoted in: Afterthought (A28); Seven Winters and Afterthoughts (AT) 
Reprinted in: Discussions of the Short Story ed with an intro Hollis Spurgeon Summers 
(New York, D. C. Heath 1963) 89-93 


B47 "Coming to London" in Coming to London ed John Lehmann (London, 
Phoenix House Ltd 1957) 74-81 
First appeared in London Magaxins (C484) 
Miss Bowen’s account of her arrival in London. At the time of writing she was on the 
editorial board of London Magazine 


B48 “The Happy Autumn Fields” in Reading Modern Fiction ed Winifred 
Lynskey, revised ed (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons 1957) 28-41 
First appeared in Cornhill Magazina (C105) 
Collected in: Tha Demon Lover and Other Stories ( A15); Stories (A24); A Day tn the 
Dark and Other Stories ( A29) 


B49 “Home for Christmas” in Family Christmas Book ed Dorthy Wilson (New 
York, Prentice Hall 1957) 2-3 
First appeared tn Mademoiselle (C472) 
An essay 


B50 "Introduction" in Frost in May Antonia White (London, Eyre and Spottis- 
woode 1957) v-x 


B51 “Ivy the Steps" in English Short Stories of Today Dan Davin, Second 
Serles (London and Toronto, Oxford University Press 1958) 1-33 
First appeared in Horizon (C112) 
Collected in: Ths Demon Lover and Other Stories ( A15); Stories (A24); A Day in the 
Dark and Other Stories (A29) 
This volume was published for the English Assoolation 


B52 "Introduction" in Doctor Thorne Anthony Trollope ( Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Co 1959) v-xxv 
Collected in: Afterthought (A26); Seven Winters and Afterthoughis ( AT) 
Miss Bowen edited the work tn addition to writing the introduction 


B53 “A Day in the Dark" in 40 Best Stories from Mademoiselle 1935-1960 ed 
Cyrilly Abels and Margarita G. Smith (New York, Harpers 1900) 192-200 
First appeared in Bottaghs Oscure (C461) 
Collected in: A Day in the Dark and Other Stories (A99) 


Bo4 “Afterword” in Orlendo Virginia Woolf (New York, Signet Classics 1960) 
216-292 
Collected in: Afterthought (A26); Seven Winters and Afterthoughts (A27) 
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B55 *Bowen on Gorki" in Storytellers and their Art: An Anthology ed Georgianne 
Sarapson Trask and Charles Burkhart (New York, Doubleday & Co 1963) 
339-342 


B56 "Introduction" in The Stories of William Sansom (Boston, Little Brown and 
Co 1963) 7-12; English edition: (London and Toronto, The Hogarth Press 


Ltd 1963) 


B57 “Rx for a Story Worth Telling" in The New York Times Book Review Opinions 
and Perspectives ed and intro Francis Brown (New York, Houghton Mifflin 


1964) 230-234 


First appeared in New York Times Book Review ( C597) 


B58 "The Teakettle" in These pieles Some A 


Joys in Daily Life ed by the 


of the Small 
ouse and Garden (New York, Simon 


and Schuster 1965) 118 English edition: (London, M. Joseph 1965) 
A collection of essays originally published in House and Garden (C011) 


B59 “A Passage to E. M. Forster" in 


of E. M. Forster; Essays and Recol- 


lections Written for His Ninetieth Birthday ed Oliver Stallybrass (New York, 


Houghton Mifflin 1969) 1-12 


C Contributions to Periodicals 


C1 “Salon des Dames” WW Gas (Apr 7 1023) 
16-17. Short story 


C2 “Moses” WWGax (June 30 1923) 16. 
Short story 

C3 “Making Arrangements” Everybody's Mag- 
ains BO Nu (June 1024) 45-50, EU; Eco (Low. 
don) 23 (Nov 20 1025) 4-5, 7, 19, 88. Short 
story 

C4 "Ann Loe's" Speotator 133 (July 5 1924) 
10-12. Short story 


C5 "The Conteesina" (London) (N 

12 1924) 94-28. Short story with extensive re. 
vision in later publication (A2, A21) 

C8 “The Parrott” body's Magazine 52 
No 4 (Apr 1925) jan tas, Condon Meroury 
12 (July 1925) 242-252. Short story 


C7 "The White House" The Royal Magasins 
(London) (Nov 1926) 45-62. Short story later 
revised and emtitled "Joining Charles" 


C8 "Just 6” Eos (London) 27 (Oct- 
Dec 1928) 27, 37-39, 72, 74, 78, 80. Short 
story 

C9 "Aunt Tatty” Queen (London) (Christmas 
1926) 28-31, story 


CIO “Modern Lighting" SatReo 5 (Oct 27 
1028) 204. Essay i 


C11 “Pink Biscuit" Eve (London) (Nov 22 
1928) 34-35, 76, 78, 80, Short story 


C12 "The Tommy Crans" The Broadshaet 


Press (London) No 1 (Feb 1930); m 
Létsner O (March 29 1933) 511 Short 
story 


C13 "A Conversation Piece" 


Ths Broadshset 
Press (London) No 4 (M ay 1030). This story 
later a 


m Fi 
tener send s "Hor Tablo Spread” 


C14 "The Good Gid” Time and Tids 25 (Feb 
11 1933) 143—148. Short story 


C15 “The Little Girls Room" London Mer- 
cury 28 (July 1933) 213-221. Short story 


C18 “Reduced” Listsner 13 (June 12 1035) 
1099-1024. Short story 


C17 “New Novels" NewSt (rev)* 10 (Aug 17 
1935) 225-229. Follow the Furles Eleanor C. 
Chilton; The Transients Mark Van Doren; Not 
in a Day George Albee 


C18 "New Novels" NewSt (rev) 10 (Aug 31 
1935) 282, 284. The Inquisitor Hugh Walpole; 


* The abbreviation "NetwSt (rev)" aska akii SS, 


Bowen in the Neto Statesman and Ni 
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Hi in tha Horn B. L. Davis; The Mountain 
and Tree Helen Beauclerk; A Fawn tn the 
Field Rosalind Wade 


D oe NewSt (rev) 10 ( 
I P. Glory Humphrey 
oF Glade Lace E 
Sharp; In Search of Loos Fran- 
D c a one 


C20 "New Novels" NewSt (rev) 10 ( = 
1935) 416, 418. Dead Centre pene 
The While of the Story r= 

S Vic. 
tory to the beds Goalden; He 


Sent Forth a Raven E. E EE Go Homes 
Unicorn Donald Macpherson 


C21 "New Novels" NewSt (rev) 10 (Oct 12 
ee) 532—533. Hungry Men E. 
or James Stoele; Act of Darkness Jobn 
cale Bisho ; The Royal Way André Malraux; 
Se nd R. H. Mottram; Events in the 
Early Life of Anthony Price P. Henderson 


C23 “New Novels” NewSt (rev) 10 (Oct 26 


1935) 604, 606. Virgin Soil U; M. Shol- 
akhov; Howard S ; I Lat 
Him Go John B: ; The Froxen Heort Mrs 
St Lao S Tiger Simon Jetty; Be- 
yond Sing the Foods Grygve Gulbranssen 
C23 “Abinger Harvest" wd 156 (March 
20 1938) 521. Review of Abinger Harvest 
E. M. Forster 


C24 "New Novels” NewSt (rev) 11 ( cope 
1636) 871-572. Catia Bicep angling. 
West; TU Mourn You 

comb; Lucasta’s W Hans Dufy; A Mir- 
ror for Skylarks Martin ; Young Men tn 
Spats P. G. Wodehouse 


C25 “Attractive Modem Homes” Listener 15 
(Apr 15 1936) 742-744. Short story 


HO Spectator 156 ( oe 
1555) 7 Review ned Soma Aspects 
Novel Edward Crankshaw 


C27 “Royal Academy” New Statesman 12 
(May 9 1036) 702-703. Essay 


C28 “The Weather in the Streets" NewSi 
(rev) Ser e D ea taa Eee 


C29 “Two Cities" NewSt (rev) 12 (Je 25 
1938) 128. mna c - 
stantia Maxwell; Londoners N. ork E. 
Stewart Fay 
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C30 “Jane Austen: Artist on Ivory” SatRev 14 
(Aug 15 1836) 3-4, 13-14. Essay 


C31 “Tears, Idle Tears” Listener 16 ( 
1938) 447—449. Short story; Revised in 
collected publication (A11, A17) 


C33 "Anne Sedgwick” NewSt (rev) 

12 (Oct 10 1936) 518. Anns Douglas Sedg- 
ML A Ua eU Lan A pads do 
ed 


C33 “This Freedom" NewSt (rev) 12 (Oct 31 
1938) 678. Our Freedom and Its Results R. 


Strachey ed 


C34 “Portrait of a City" NewSt AUR 12 (Nov 
UNE A Biography of Dublin Christine 


C35 “What We Need in Writing” Spectator 


157 (Nov 20 1938) 901—902, Essay 


C38 "Short Stories" NewSt (rev) 12 (Deo 5 
1936) 038. Collected Short Storles Stella Ben- 
son; Best Short Stories of 1938: English and 
American Edward J. O'Brien ed 


ferra Dern d pir gue 


Other Essays Aldous Huxley 


C38 “Manchester” NewSt (rev) 13 (Feb 20 


1937) 292, Manchester Rachel Ryan 


C39 "The Shadow across the Pa 
(rev) 13 (March 13 1937) 418. 
Across the Page G. W. Stonter 


" NewSt 
Shadow 


C40 "A S Novel" NewSt (rev) 13 
(March 27 1037) 5825. Theatre Somerset 
Maugham 


C41 "Ben Jonson" NewSt (rev) 13 (May 8 
1937) 775. Ben Jonson b; C. H. Herford and 
Percy Simpeon eds; Drama and Society in tha 
Age of Ben Jonson L. C. Knights 


C42 "One Ireland" NewSt (rev) 13 (June 26 
1937) 1060. My Ireland Lord Dunsany 


C43 “Agreeable " NewSt (rev) 14 
(Oct 9 1937) 549, 544. The Farm Geer; 
A Plain Tale from the Bogs Reardon 


C44 “Kindness to Women" NewSi (rev) 14 
(Oct 30 1937) 688. Pity for Women and The 
Young Giris Henri de Montherlant; both trans 
Thomas McGrewy and John Radker 


C45 "Manners" NewSt (rev) 14 (Nov 8 1937) 
727-7128. Can I Help You? Viola Tree 
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C46 “Look At All Those Roses” Listener 18 
(Nov 10 and 17 1937) 1098-1027, 1092—1093. 


dp 


to the Public" NewSt (rev) 14 
UNS 1937) 882, 884. Helen's Tower 
Harold Nicolson 


C48 “A Walk in the Woods" London Mercury 
37 (Deo 1937) 161-109. Short story 


C49 “Dress” NewSt (rev) 14 (Dec 4 1937) 
930, 932. English Women's C. in tha 
Nineteenth Century C. Willett inue Uh 


C50 "Island Life" NewSt (rev) 15 (March 5 
1838) 367—368. Land's End and No More Mu- 
sic, two plays performed at the Westminster 
andar tho Debs of Yorke thoatres respectively 


C51 “F. Burney^ NewSt (rev) 15 (March 
12 1938) 415—418. Be Loved No More: The 
Life and Enotronment of Fanny Burney A. B. 
Tourtellot 


C52 Lear at Cambridge" NeiwSt (rev) 
15 ( 19 1938) 478. Review of the play 


C53 “Easter Egg Party” London Mercury 38 
(Apr 1938) 011—820. Short story 


C54 "Mr. Forster” NewSt (rev) i ee 2 
1938) 572, 574. The Writings of E. M. 
Rose Macaulay 


CBS "The 1938 Academy: An U; onal 
View" Listener 10 (May 4 1038) 052-053. 
Essay 

C56 "Bou 


quet" NewSt (rev) 15 (May 7 1938) 
782. Dublin Old and New Stephen avi 


CST “Blind Alleys” NewSt (rev) 16 (July 22 


1938) 162-163. ht Up and Brought Out 
Mary Pakenham P oten Shen 


C58 "Then and Now” NewSt (rev) 16 ( 
17 1938), 424, 498. Three Homes Lennox Ro 
inson, T. Robinson, Nora Dorman; Irish Holi- 


C59 "Grace" NewSt (rev) 16 (Nov 12 1938) 
s Unforgotten Years Logan Pearsall 
s 


C80 "Overtures to Death" Now and Then No 
61 (Winter 1938) 32—33; ted tn 
Now and Then No 100 (Autumn 1057) 23. 
Review of Overtures to Death C. Day Lewis 


C81 "The Same Way Home” London Mercury 
39 (Deo 1938) 156—164. Short story, later re- 
vised and entitled "A Queer Heart 


C82. "The Girl with the Stoop” JO'LW 40 (Dec 
23 1938) 403—494. Short story 
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C63 "Number 16" Listener 21 (Jan 19 1939) 


157—159; in Licing 357 
RA . Short story "t (Sept 


Heart” Living € Ago 355 (Feb 
1868) E —523. Short story, revised from ear- 
Her story “The Same Way Home" 


C865 "Gasto" NewSt (rev) 17 (Feb 25 1939) 
298, 300. Dr. , the Life of Charles 
Lever Lionel Stevenson 


C66 “Horrible Dicta" NewSi (rev) 17 (March 
11 De A Housewife in Kensington 
Mary W 


C87 “Doubtful Subject" NewSt (rev) 17 (May 
6 1939) 689. Irish Life in the Seventeenth C 

tury After Cromwell Edward MacLysaght; The 
Saard of Light Desmond Ryan 


Md M H 's Bazaar 73 


939) inch ene 141. Reprinted in 
te London sion of Harper's Bazaar (June 
1 


C60 “Gorki Stories" NewSt (rev) 18 (A 
1939) 220, 299. Marim Gorki (Avrahm 
and Matra Budberg eds, foreword by 
uxley) A Book of Short Stories 


C70 “The Girls" NewSt (rev) 18 (Oct 21 
1939) 589-560 Daughter of George II Dorothy 
Margaret Stewart 

C71 "Love" Listener 22 (Oct 26 1939) 826- 
829, Short story 


C72 “The Moores” NewSt (rev) 18 (Nov 25 
1939) 759-760. The Moores of Moore Hall 
Joseph Hine 


C73 “A Love do Horizon 1 (1840) 481- 
four story, also titled "A Love Story, 


C74 “Unwelcome Idea” New Statesman 20 
(Aug 10 1940) 133-134. Short story 


C75 "The Big House" Tha Bell 1 (Oct 1040) 
71-77. Essay 


C76 “The Perfect Theatre-Goer” Spectator 166 
(Jan 3 1941) 18-19. Review of Drama Des- 
mond MacCarthy 


C77 “Advance in Formation” Spectator 166 
Marone Jeba 1 65. Review of New Writing in 
John Lehmann ed 


C78 "Oh Madam” Living Age 350 (Feb 1941) 
556—500. Short story 4e 


C79 “Portrait of the Artist" 168 
(March 14 1941) 286. Review of James Joyos; 
A Definitive Biography Herbert Gorman 
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C80 "Barrie" Miu HD mute RM 
Review of The Story of TMB Sir James Barrie 
Bart O.M. Denis Mackail 


C81 “Eire” New Statesman 21 an 19 cl 
382-383. Essay on the neutrality 


C82, “Van Doren on " NewSt (rev) 


21 (Apr 19 1941) 413-414. Shakespeare Mark 
Van Doren 


C83 "Ivy Compton-Burnett" NewSt (rev) 21 
(May 24 1941) 538. Parents and Children Ivy 
Burnett 


C84 "Sunday Afternoon" Life and Letters To- 
day 30 (July 1941) 45-55. Short story 


C85 “Between the Acts” NetoSt (rev) 22 (July 
19 1941) 63-64. Between the Acts Virginia 
Woolf 


C86 “An Invitation to Think” 167 
(July 25 1041) 86. Review of Ideas and Illu- 
sions L. Susan Stebbing 


C87 “Flaubert Translated’ ayasa Ë S aseo yi Aug 
15 1941) 181. Review of Sentimental 
UA ve Flaubert (trans Anthony Gold- 


C88 "In the Square" Horizon 4 ( 1941) 
192-198. Short story ia 


C89 “Truths about Ireland” Spectator 167 
Lee Review of Ireland — At- 


yii das 


C91 “Everything’s Fri Interesting” 
New Yorker 17 (Oct 11 1941) 58-59. Short 
story, later a in The Demon Lover and 
Other Stories (A15) as “Careless Talk” 


C82 “Do Women Think Like Men?" Listener 
26 (Oct 30 1941) 503-504, Part of a discusion 
between G. M. Young, Tha M Mabbott, Phyllis 
Vallance, and Elizabeth B 


C93 “The Demon Lover” Listener 26 (Nov 6 
1041) 631-632. Short story 


C94 "Do Conventions Matter?" Listener 96 
(Dec 18 1941) 823—824. Part of a discussion 
between John Mabbott, Lt Commander "E 
Naan oaa nm and lee 


a ae Nais (May 1 1942) 
D URN ot ina Hallo) Seah 
Casey 


C96 “Contem: 


23 1942) 340. In 
ett 

in The Bell (Dublin) 
$ (Nov 1942 rng y on Miss Bowen's 
personal experiences in a children’s 
Fee An asc om Seven Winters (Al4) 


C98 "The Soul” Listener 28 (Deo 4 
1049) 821—823; reprinted in Magazine of Fan- 
tasy and Science iction ( April 1952) 57-85. 
Short story 


" NewSt (rev 
y Good Books V. 


C08 “w Earl” NeuSt (rev) 25 (March 
6 1943) 1 61. The Great O'Neill: A B 
raphy of 


xis ui of Tyrone 1 
1618 Sean 


C100 “Hamilton Rowan" NewSt (rev) 25 
(May 22 1043) 340. The Desire to Please Har- 
Qd Kicolson 


C101 "Mysterious Kir" Penguin New Writing 
No 20 (1044) 53-87. Short story 


C102 “Inherited Clock" Cornhill 161 (Jan 
1944) 36—53. Short story 


C103 “By the U. ble Sea” ChSoMM 
(Feb 5 1944) 10. y on a town hit by the 
war 


C104 “Post-Victorlan” Cornhill 161 (Oct 1944) 
82-06. Review o£ Elders and Betters Ivy Comp- 
ton-Burnett. Reprinted as “Ivy Compton-Bur- 
nett" in collected publication (A20) 


C105 "The Ha Autumn Fields” Comhll 
161 (Nov 1944) 248-951. Short story 


C108 “Mainis Jellett” The Bell (Dublin) 9 No 
3 (Deo 1944) 250-250. Essay on personal ac- 
quaintance 

C107 “Green Holly” Listener 32 (Deo 21 


1044) 684-685, 688. Short ee 
vision in later collected publication ( A15) 


C108 “Notes on Writing a Novel" Orion 2 
(1945) 18-29. Essay 


C109 “The Short S in England" Britain 
Today No 109 (May 1045) 11—10. Essay 
C110 buo Ai p The House" Vogus (Brit- 
ish edition) (August 1045) 38, 75, 82. Essay 
C111 "I Hear You Say So" New Writing and 
Daylight 6 (Sept 1945) 23-29. Short story 


C119 ve The Steps” Horizon 12 
(Sept 1945 Y TAY S08, Short Short story 
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C113 “With Silent Friends” T(rev)* 178 (Oct 
3 1045) 22, 94. Final Score Warren Beck; Ed- 
ucation To- and Tomorrow R. W. Moore 
ed and intro; Schools for Girls Miss 
E. Strudwick; British Journalists and News- 
papers Dezek Hudson 


C114 "With Silent Friends" T(rev) 178 Oct 
10 1845) B4, 56. Charles Dame Una 
Pope-Hennessy; Marching So Joyce Cary 
C115 “With Silent Friends" T(rev) 178 (Oct 
17 1945) 88, 88. The English Teacher R. K. 


Narayan; Worlds Beginning Robert Ardrey; 
Thursday Afternoons Monica Dickens 


C118 "With Silent Friends" T(rev) 178 (Oct 
24 1945) 118, 120. n ELO t. 
ters Dormer Creston; At Mrs 

Elizabeth Taylor; One Minute, "Please Robert 
Benchley 


C117 “With Silent Friends” ae 178 (Oct 
31 1045) 150, 152. Mine Own Exeoutioner 
N: Balchine; Rudyard : À Neto 


C118 "EB's Book of the Week" T(rev) 178 
(Nov 7 1945) 189. Novels of Mystery Maurice 
Richardson ed and contrib 


C119 EB Reviews t 178 (Nov 14 1045) 214, 
222. The House in Clewe Street Mary Lavin; 
Early Britain pones Hawkes; Stories of the 
oore and Woodrow Wyatt 
eds; Early Morning Murder Miles Burton 


C120 EB Reviews 178 (Nov 28 1045) 980, 
284. C Row John Stetnbeck; The Film 
and the Future Andrew Buchanan 


C121 EB Reviews 178 (Dec 5 1945) 311, 318. 


o 7 James Agate; Curious Relations William 
DA) (William Plomer ed); Peony Keith 


C122 EB Reviews 178 Pise 12 1945) 342, 
348. Tha Gaxebo D. A. Ponsonby; Farewell 
Campo 12 Brigadier James ; First Im- 
pressions Isabel Strachey; I'll She Does 


C123 EB Reviews 178 (Dec 10 1045) 375, 


380. West Co Stories À. L, Rowse; Only 
Ghosts Can Lave Guy Morgan; The Only Pare. 
diss Kathleen Hewitt 


in the Tatler and B 
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C124-125 EB Reviews 178 (Dec 26 1945) 


pre tie We The Weak and the Strong Gerald Kirsh; 
arshmellow Clare Turlay 


C128 EB Reviews 179 le 
London B s to Me Norman 
Bedelia Vera he Collis of the 
Cty of London Sir Ernst Pealey 


C127 "Gone Away" Listener 35 (Jan 3 1946) 
13-15. Short story 


C128 EB Reviews 179 (Jan 9 1946) 55, 60. 
Livingstone's Last Journey Sir 

land; Trenstt Visa Anne Seghers; In These Fios 
Years Daphne Nixon 

C129 EB Reviews 179 (Jan 16 1048) 87, 92. 
Another World Than This V. Sackville-West 
and Harold Nicolson ; The Batile of the 
Narrow Seas Lt Cdr Peter Scott; Flemish Paint. 
ing J. B. Manson pref 

C130 EB Reviews 170 (Jan 23 1948) 116, 
124. The Condemned Playground Cyril Con- 


C131 EB Reviews 178 (Jan 30 1948) 152, 156. 
Tha Putne o Lote Nancy Mitford; Ths Lean- 
ing Tower Katherine Arme Porter; Madame 
Sarah May Agate 


C132 EB Reviews 179 (March 13 1048) 343, 
Desmond Hawkins 


348. B.B.C. ee 
and Donald oe ss 


Boyd; C 
Kyle; The Wey fo Cook Philip Harben 
C133 EB Reviews 179 (March 20 1948) 374- 


375. The Harp and the Oak Hugh Massin 
Critical Essays The Clock 
Strikes Twelve Patrica Wentworth; The Beauty 
of Women Clifford Bax 


nos ds Conn 179 FU AR 0e 

London John Summerson; 
The Black Eye Co e; English Rivers 
and Canals fei Ero ocd Charis Haaa 


C135 “Elizabeth Bowen Introduces Guy Mace 
Ma est 3 No 1 

1946 Seed A stony “The 
Little Soldier” 


C136 EB Reviews 180 (Apr 3 1946) 22-23, 
28. The Umbrella Thorn Peter De Polnay; 


Titus Groan Mervyn Peake; Sallypark Margaret 
Haseet 


* The abbreviation “T(rev)” signifies an article of book reviews written by Elizabeth Bowen 
ystander. 


t The term "EB Reviews" 


signifies an article of book reviews 
in the Tatler and Bystander under the title of “Elizabeth Bowen’s 


“Elisabeth Bowens 


Book Reviews,” or “Elizabeth Bowen Reviewing Books.” 


ELIZABETH BOWEN: À CHECK LIST 


C137 EB Reviews 180 ( 
An Indian Album and C 
Beaton intro; Three William Sansom; The In- 
nocents of Paris Gilbert Cesbron 


C138 EB Reviews 180 ee ieee Ph, 92. 
ose p p A pa ond Lehmann; Cass 


C139 EB Reviewa 180 oM 94 1940) 193, 
124. A Woman of the Pharisees Francois Maur- 


10 1946) 55, 60. 
Album Cecil 


iac; So Few Got Bie Die o en 
jantry Officer Lt Col Lindsay; Towerds 
an Appreciation of Literature F. O'Connor 


C140 EB Reviews 180 ( May 1 1946) 151, 158. 
Shelley: A Life Story Edmund Blunden 


C141 EB Reviews 180 (May 7 1946) 183, 
188. Lost Moorings G. Stmenon (trans Stuart 
Gilbert); The New School Tis G. C. T. Giles; 
Be Beautiful Jean Cleland; Death and the Dear 
Girls Jonathan Stagge 


C142 EB Reviews 180 (May 15 1946) 215, 
220. La Prinoesse de Clèves Madame de La- 


C143 EB Reviews 180 (May 22 1948) 247, 
252. Then and Now Somerset Mau ; None 


C144 EB Reviews 180 (May 29 1048) 278- 
279. A Star Danoed Gertrude Lawrence; How 
Small a Part of Time Magdalen King-Hall; 
Merchant Airmen rany Information; 
With a Bare Bodkin Cyril 


C145 EB DE 180 (June 5 iin 310- 
311, 316 apie Cary; 
Ford: A Bio Tan Adams endi 
Village Affairs Roger Armfelt 
Sas Men ary Fem 180 (June 12 1048) 342- 
Oriel Malet; Penguin 
Tao ed; The Garden 
Vias est; Trees in Britain Alexander 


C147 EB Reviews 180 (June 19 1048) 374— 
375 Kato en; Four 
Rshsarsed Raymond Preston; Mrs. Privett Lio- 
nel Bonsey 


C148 EB Reviews 180 (June 26 1940) 408- 


s Chen is James Age: T ER 


Tilsley; Anna Cellet Barbara Lucas 


C149 EB Reviews 181 (July 3 1946) 22-93. 
A History of Trintty College, Dublin Constantia 
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Maxwell; My Life Line Phyllis Bottome; Oak 
Leaves and Lavender Sean O'Casey; Flowing 
Water Patrick Stevenson 
C150 EB Reviews 181 (July 10 1946) 54—55. 
The Patchwork Book: an for Chd- 
dren ta Laski; Winter M Ethel 

Gar- 


Vance; Auto-da-F é Elias Cavetti; 
den Flowers George M. Taylor 


C151 EB Reviews 181 (July 17 1948) 86-87. 
The Cruise of tha winner H. E. Bates; 
China Servant C. S. Archer; Detour J. E. R. 
Wood ed 


C152 EB Reviews 181 (July 24 1948) 118- 
119 The Outsider Albert us (trans Stuart 
Gilbert); The Road of Excess Terence de Vere 
White; The Late Mrs. Prislecu Peter Davies; 
The Pen is Mightisr J. J. Lynx ed 


C153 EB Reviews 181 (July 31 1046) 150- 
151. The Merry Wives of Westminster Mrs 

Belloc Lowndes; Pro Bruce Hamilton; Tims 
Exposure Cecil Beaton; Toulouse-Lautreo and 
Steinlen Jack Bilbo 


C153A 
“Questionnaire. The Cost of Latte" ed Cyr 


Connolly Horizon 14 (Aug 1048) 141-142 


C154 "Irish Country Life" Vogue ( British edi- 
tion) (August 1046) 45-46; re in the 
ne EST "Ireland M Irish" 108 


(Ang 15 1946) 180—181, 214-217 
C155 EB Reviews 181 (Aug 7 1946) 182-183. 
The P Hawk Glenway Westcott; Return 
to Cottington Francis Barford, The Tale of 
Beatriz Potter Margaret Lane 
C156 EB Reviews 181 id iá ine 1946) 214-215. 


B. Priestley; Lod- 
VE the Aaa People B. A. Hara ieee 
Suttable for Framing Marian Holbrook 
C157 EB Reviews 181 (Aug 21 1048) 246. 
247. The Congress of Vienna ld Nicolson; 
Aurélien Louis Aragon 


C158 "A Preface" Cornhill 162 (Aut 1948) 
148-153, Preface to the American edition of 
The Demon Lover and Other Stories ( A15) 


CIB8A “Out of a Book" Orion 3 (Aut 1846) 
10-14. Essay 


C159 EB Reviews 181 (Sept 4 1046) 314, 316. 
The Trollopes Lucy Poate Stebbins; A Flask 
for the J. leeren Latters to Florence 
Farr Clifford 


de 
343. The Soarlet Tres Sir Osbert Sitwell; The 
River Rumer Godden; Old Marylabons and 
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Some of Its Famous People H. J. Mathews 
comp 


C101 EB Reviews 181 (Sept 18 1046) 374— 
375, 382. Ro alter Allen; Col- 
lected Stories T. O, Beacheroft; Thank God! 
TI Take it From Here Jane Allen and 
Livingstone; The Englishman Butlds Ralp 
Tubbs 


C102 EB Reviews 181 (Sept 25 1946) 400, 
412. British Weather ey Bie. Bone; You For- 
Bud Smith; The Moving Toy 


Shop Er Cokes Ha Who Whiner Jai 


C163 EB Reviews 182 (Oct 2 1040) 22-23. 
The River Road Frances Parkinson Keyes; 
Mainly on the Atr Max Beerbohm; Judgment 
in Suspense Gerald Bullett 


C164 EB Reviews 182 (Oct 9 1046) 54-55. 


Britannia Mews M. ; Le Livre du 
Courage et de la Peur Remy; of the Sor- 
cerers Carter Dickson 


C165 EB Reviews 182 (Oct 16 1946) 88-87. 

Fanfare for Elizabeth Edith Sitwell; Pipe Night 

ohn O'Hara; Death and the Pleasant Voices 
ary Fitt; Pandora Clare Turlay Newberry 


Tie They Wont t pos. 23 eeu 
119 Went to P. Rose Macaulay; 
Diversion Hester W. Chapman and Princess 
Romanovaky-Pavlovaky eds; House Under Mars 
Norgh Hoot 


C167 EB Reviews 182 (Oct 30 1946) 150- 
151. e nu Le oe s In- 


4 ai Joan Brun The Kay, Key Patricia 


C168 EB Reviews 182 ( Nov 6 1946) 184—185. 
The Clearing House John Buchan; Children of 
Vienna Robert Neumann; Get A Old Man 


William Saroyan; Here Comes A Chopper 
Gladys Mitchell 


C189 EB Reviews 182 (Nov 13 1946) 220- 
221. Four Studies in Lo 

Sykes; Tha C in Burma Lt Col Frank 
Owen; To Bed Grand Musio Sarah Rus- 


C170 EB Reviews 182 (Nov 20 1940) zm 


257. European Witness S rae Unean 


Dawn Mark 
Terms Peter Junior Film Amud 


1946-1947 Eric (lett ed 


C171 EB Reviews 182 (Nov 27 1948) 292— 
293. Back Henry Green; The Becker Wives 
Mary Lavin; Grimm’s Household Tales Mervyn 
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Peake illus; Unole Albert's Manual of Practical 
Photography Powell Perry 
C172 EB Reviews 182 (Dec 4 1946) 328-329. 


Thieves in the Night Arthur ; A Rough 
Walk Home Lillian Bowes L on; Volost Siud- 
ies C. V. Wedgwood; The White Deer James 


C173 EB Reviews 182 (Dec 11 1946) 364- 
385. The Year of Stalingrad Alexander Werth; 
Mist on the Tagus Tom Hopkinson; The Blue 
Danube Lud ; Good Films and 
How to Them Jempeon Harman 


C174 EB Reviews 182 (Dec 18 1948) 400- 
401. Childrens’ books; Marguerite Reilly Eliza- 
beth Lake; The Hollow Agatha Christie 


C175 EB Reviews 182 (Deo 25 1048) 436- 
437, Montgomery Alan Moorehead; Palladian 
Elizabeth Taylor; The Nine Men of Soho J. 
Maclaren Ross; Don't Be Afreud Lionel Gamlin 


C176 EB Reviews 183 (Jan an 1 1947) 24-95. 


The Sixth Heaven L. P. ; Tha Contem- 
porary Theater 1944-1945 James À comp; 
ransformation Scens Claude 


C177 EB Reviews 183 (Jan 8 1947) 60-61. 
The Life of tha Heart Francis Wiawar; Wast- 
nn ste o Phoebe 
In M Trio P 
George Taie Asy Mayor 


6th Guards Tank Brigada; The 8 
men in Churchill Tanks Patricia 


Little Kingdom Emyr Humphreys 


C170 EB Reviews 183 (Jan 22 1947) 132- 
133. The Hooded Hawk D. B. Wyndham 
Lewis; Vico iei eese nid 
tha Scots Janet Adam Smith; Services W: 


ered Sonia Snodgrass 


and Romance Treadgald (latter 
m two works are nic LS for old pref; (at 


C181 EB Reviews 183 (Feb 5 1947) 204-205. 
Lady Gregory's Journals 1916-1930 Lennox 
Robinson ed; More Deadly 
Ambrose Grant; Our Bird Book Sydney Roger- 
son; English Glass W. B. Honey 


C182 “D. H. Lawrence: Rea 
erary Influence" m NYTBR 


His Lit- 
(Feb 9 1047) 


ELIZABETH BOWEN: A CHECK LIST 


4. Review of Tha Portable D. H. Lawrence 
Diana Trilling ed and intro 


C183 EB Reviews 183 (Feb 12 1947) 240, 
241. War in Val d'Orcia Iris Origo; Peace 
Breaks Out Angela Thirkell; RAAF over Eu- 
rope Frank Johnson ed; Memoirs of Mipsis 
Mary Dunn 


C184 EB Reviews 183 (March 5 1047) 276- 
Q77. The Castles on the Ground J. M. Richards; 
Himalayan View Susan Gillespie; Children 
Wrath Edmond Buckst; The Holiday Boo 
John Singer 


C185 EB Reviews 183 (March 12 1947) 312- 
313. The Life of Neville Chamberlain. Keith 
Felling; A Pin’s Fee Peter de Polnay; Orion HI 
C. Day Lewis, D. Kelham Roberts, Rosamond 
Lehmann ed; Cooking Quickly Philip Harben 


C186 EB Reviews 183 (March 19 1947) 346- 
347. Young Enthustasts Elizabeth Jenkins; A 
Distant Summer Edith Saunders; States of 
Grace Francis Steegmuller; Death's Old Sweat 


Song Jonathan Stagge 


C187 “The Power in the Cave” pps i 
(March 20 1947) epe AMT 
Hon. Describes the tm 

on an Ed E 
radio broadcast for BBC. Reprinted 5 
in collected publication (A26, A27) 


C188 EB Reviews 183 (March 28 1047) 378- 
379. Manservant and Maldservant I. 

Burnett; The Return to the Farm Robert 
en The Farm Théotims Henr! Bosco (trans 


Savill); Sophy Valentine D. A. Pon- 
C189 "Third Programme" Fe 10h, 104 Ras B (British ed) 
Sethe 1947) 76, rn age 

e American edition En Wave 


Length for Intellectuals” 110 (July 15 1947) 


C190 EB Reviews 184 (April 2 1947) 22-23, 
Ego 8 James Agate; Through Eastern Win- 
dowa Winifred Peck; The Rumor in the Forest 
Madeleine Couppey 


Guy and Constance Jones; Dark Interlude 
Peter Cheyney; Cats Don't Need Coffins D. B. 
Olsen 


C192 EB Reviews 184 (A 
87. The Street Ann 
Jean Paul Sartre; Dang 


19 1947) 86- 
e of Reason 
Min Vale 
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C193 EB Reviews 184 (A "s 118- 


Man Helen Fustes 


C194 EB Reviews 184 D ae 1947) 150- 
151. The Poetic I C Lewis; Teresa 
and Other Stories OF ; The Twins 
Bernard Glemser; Honolulu Murder Story Les- 
He Ford 


C195 EB Reviews 184 (May 7 1947) 182—183. 
Dialstons Lans W. W. Jacobs; The House 
Near Paris Drue Tartlere; C in the 
Tide of Time Oliver C. deC. Ellis; Final Cur- 
tain Ngaio Marsh 


C180 EB Reviews 184 (May 14 1047) 214- 
215. Life of William Hazlitt P. P. Howe; The 
Deer on the Stairs Louise Field ; The 
History of Mr. Polly H. G. Wells; British Golf 
Bernard Darwin 


C197 EB Reviews 184 (May 21 1047) 246- 
247, The Hunters and the Hunted Sacheverell 


C198 EB Reviews 184 (May 28 1947) 278- 
279. Ciano's 939-1945 Malcolm Mug- 
gerldge ed; The Rock Poot Cyril Connolly 


C199 EB Reviews 184 (June 4 1047) 310- 
311. Gilbert and Sullivan Hesketh Pearson; 
Peal of Ordnance John Lodwick; M One Con- 
tribution to Chess F. V. Morley; The White 
Dress M. G. Eberhart 


C200 EB Reviews 184 (June 11 1047) 342- 


343. P Q 17 inn; An Astrologer’s 
Day R. K. Nara ha Inn Closes for Christ- 
mas Cledwyn hes; Cultural Forces in Brit- 
ish Life Today Education in Britain 


C201 EB Reviews 184 (June 18 1947) 374- 
375. Agents and Witnesses P. H. Newby; A 


AU Gish Dod Red loe Cares the 
Eu 


Story of Cyprus Laurie Lee; Sadler's Wells 
Ballet at Covent Garden Merlyn Severn 


C203 EB Reviews 185 (July 2 1947) 22-23. 
Irish Miles Frank O'Connor; The Honde of 
Veronéoa Fannie Hurst; The Lonely Paul Galli- 
co; The Voice of the Turtls John Van Druten 
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C204 EB Reviews 185 (July 9 1947) 54-55. 


P Destiny ; First Love 


; Black Coun- 
try Walter Allen; A Man Called Jones Julian 
Symons 


C205 EB Reviews 185 (July 16 1947) 86-87. 
Minuts for Murder Nicholas Black; The Check 
Board Nevil Shute; Castle in Denmark Janet 
Diebold 


C206 EB Reviews 185 (July 23 1947) 118- 
119. Eustace and Hilda L. P. Hartley; Indian 


C207 EB Reviews 185 (July 30 1947) 150- 
151. Nineteen Stories Graham Greene; The 


( fore- 
word Bernard Shaw); Twelfth-Century Paint- 
ings at Hardham end Clayton Helmut Germ 
sheim 


COR ED em Ne ne a) Wedding 
P douce e Knox; Delta W. 
Radara Welty; e Happy Few Helen Howe 
C209 EB Reviews 185 (Aug 13 1047) 214— 
215. Creatures of Ciroumsiances Somerset 
Maugham; Treadmill Michael Harrison; Leave 
to Presume tha Death Cyril Hall; The Novel 
Since 1939 Henry Reed 


C210 EB Reviews 185 (Aug 20 1947) 246- 
Lord, I W. Afraid Nigel Balchin; The E 
as : 

eople George to Night 


C211 EB Reviews 185 (Aug 27 1047) 278- 
279. Novels of High Society the Victorian 
id Anthony Powell comp; Certified H. G. 
oodley; So at the Fair Anthony Thorne; 
Penguin Guides L. Russell M ed 


C212 EB Reviews 185 (Sept 3 1047) 310-311. 
The és Story Charles Morgan; Twilight 
Stories Broughton; The Captain Comes 
Homa Helen Ashton; Noto Barabbas William 
Douglas Home 


C213 EB Reviews 185 (Sept 10 1947) 342— 
343. Flaubert and Madame 
Stee 


C214 EB Reviews 185 (Sept 17 1947) 374— 
dy Hart ies Ellis; W: 
Hazard Noel Wynward; Glass of Fashion 
Ira Morris; Early Morning Poison Boker 
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C215 EB Reviews 185 (Sept 24 1047) 406- 
407. Browns and Chester: A Portrait of a Shop 
Mass-Observation; A View of the Harbour 
Re a Bentley; 
Georgia Boy Caldwell 


C210 EB Reviews 188 (Oct 1 1047) 22-23. 
The C at Work Thomas Hennell; 
The Lowells and Their Seoen Worlds Ferris 
Greenslet; Keeping House for Jan Maxine 
Hewson 


C217 EB Reviews 186 (Oct 8 1947) 54-58. 
A Cass to Answer Edward L ; Por- 
sroti of Edith Wharton Percy Lubbock, Dance 
Without Music Peter Cheyney; Western High- 
lands Arthur Gardner 


C218 EB Reviews 186 (Oct 15 1047) 86-87. 
he 


119. The 
Enterprise An 
Montagu Scott; British 
Roberts 


C220 EB Reviews 186 (Oct 29 1047) 150- 
151. Addams and Evil Addams; The 


C221 EB Reviews 186 (Nov 5 1947) 182-183. 
Novels e du Maurier John Masefield 
and Daphne du Maurler intro 


C222 EB Reviews 188 (Nov 12 1047) 214- 
215. A Peck of Troubles Daniel comp; 
Arthur Rimbaud Enid Starkte; A W ida 
Way Miles Burton 

C223 EB Reviews 188 (Nov 10 1047) 2486- 
247. The Blus Stocking Ladies Walter Scott; 
Tea With Mrs. Goodman Philip Toynbee; Sis- 
ters by a River Barbara Conyns; The Snail that 
Climbed up the Eiffel Tower Odo Cross; In 


the Hands of the Senecas Walter D. Edmonds; 
English Hymns and Hymn Writers Adam Fox 


C224 EB Reviews 186 (Nov 26 1947) 278- 
279. S. 

intro; The a Wife Theodora Ben- 
son; Night Darkens tha Street Arthur La Bern 


C225 "A Way of Life” Vogue 110 (Dec 1 
1947) 145, 210, 212 Essay ted in the 
British edition under the title "Way of Life" 
(Jan 1948) 44, 92, 06 


ELIZABETH BOWEN: À CHECK LIST 


C226 EB Reviews Christmas Books 188 (Dec 
10 1947) 346-347. Review of a number of 
books including some for children 


C227 EB Reviews 186 (Dec 17 1947) 378- 
379. The Prevalenoe of Witches A 
Menen; The Common Chord Erak o 
Pi of tha Theyre Lee- 
(pee too L. Haskell); Stranger than Truth 


Vera Caspary 


C228 EB Reviews 186 (Dec 24 1947) 410- 
411. E Home-L4fe 1500-1800 Christina 
Hole; Donkey Inside te We m 
Killer Mine Hammond Innes; The Lady a 
Glentwith Grange Wilkie Collins 


"n s Reviews 186 (Dec 31 1047) 442- 


Wade at y Back Vist e ep Pb is 


Books: No M Corker Monica Edwards; 
The Bell of the Four Evangelists Violet Need- 
ham 


C230 EB Reviews 187 (Jan 7 1948) 22-23. 
pon ee Roman 

Jan Richardson; A House in tho Up- 
lods Enkme Caldwell Daisy Miller Henry 


James 
a Reviews 187 (Jen 14 1948) 54-55. 
Red Prussian ld Schwarzschild; 


ri ; The Woman 
Leslie Tasa The Royal Family in 


d p Piae Ui (Jan 21 1948) 86-87. 
s: The Man aene Arthur Bry- 
ant; icc Jean-Paul Sartre 


C233 EB Reviews 187 (Jan 28 1048) Ios 
118. The Trains We Hamilton 


Suddenly at His Rasidenoe 
Land Without Heroes G. F, Greene; 


Shane's Magdalen Kinghall; 

Pigh nie lu ies 

C235 EB Reviews 187 (Feb 11 1948) 182- 
183. Foundations in the Dust Seton Lloyd 
F.S.A.; Another Woman's House M. G. Eber- 
hart; Rafe Granite Bill Naughton; Dinner for 


None Maureen 


C236 EB Reviews 187 (Feb 18 1948) 214- 
215. The Swan Seng Onos Marjorie Carleton; 


C234 EB Reviews 187 (Feb 4 1948) 150-151. 
Christianna Brand; 


The Port of London John Herbert; Living 
Writers edited by G. H. Phelps; In With Mur- 
der in Mind Elizabeth Ferrars 
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C237 EB Reviews 187 (March 17 1948) 342- 
343. The Unforgiven Howard Clewes; Therese 
Francois Mauriac; The Loved One E 

Waugh; The Last of Philip Banter J. F. 


C238 EB Reviews 187 (March 24 1948) 374- 


ton; Government Inspector 
Nikola! Gogol; Musio Tells AR E. R. Punshon 


C239 EB Reviews 187 (March 31 1948) 406- 
407. Mariner Dances P. H. Newby; San-Sou-Ci 
Andre Nature; Victorian Tales for Girls Mar- 
ghanita Laski ed; Our Dog Lane Norcott 


C240 "Prague Before the Vogue (Brit- 
ish edition) o) Cape 1948) 68, 108 a, 10. Basay printed 


the title “Pra ul he O oti (Are l 
1948) 156, 195, 196 


C241 EB Reviews 188 (Apr 7 1048) 22-23. 
Charada John Mortimer; Shapton Affair Ro eee 


la a Pee One. S. Pritchett ed; 

Votce of tha Corpss Max Murray 

C242 EB Reviews 188 (Apr 14 1948) 54—55. 
Joan of Aro and The of France Alice 
Buchan; A Crowd Is Not Company Robert 
Klee; Prince Leopold and Anna Laurian Jones 


C243 EB Reviews 188 (Apr 21 1948) 86-87. 
Silver Wedding Louis Wielif M.V.O.; The Last 
Pre-Raphaelite Douglas Goldring; An Attio in 
Jermyn Strest Robect Henrey 


C244 EB Reviews 188 (Apr 28 1948) 118- 
110. Paris H. Again George Augustus Sala; 
S Lovely William 
Sansom; Military ocelyn Brooke; 
A Puzzle for Pilgrims Patrick 


C245 EB Reviews 188 (May 5 1048) 150- 
151. The Gosbbels Diaries Louis P. Lochner 
ed and trans; Answer to 


pber Sykes; The Harp in 


33 Christo- 
South Ruth Park 


C247 EB Reviews 188 (May 19 1048) 214, 
"m hin esa eii ime T 
Tala Sit Jean Curtis Brown; À W 
Alexander; How to Sorape 


ea 
247. Monarchy and the C 


26 1948) 248- 
Sabretaohe; 
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Growing Up Olivia M 

Camus; Sel air RE ae 
Hassall 


C249 EB Reviews 188 (June 2 1948) 278, 286. 
The Heart of the Matter Graham Greene; 
Southwerd from Swiss Cottags B. Curtis 
Brown; A Hard Winter Raymond Queneen; 
FHght Out of Fancy anon 


C250 EB Reviews 188 (June 9 1948) 310- 
311. Two Quiet Lives Lord David Cecil; Ask- 
ing For Trouble T. O. Bancroft; Country Place 
Ann Petry; What the Countryman Wants io 
Know Fred Kitchen and Clifford Grevtorex 


C251 EB Reviews 188 (June 16 1948) 342, 
350. Jans Austen Jenkins; Chrysan- 
tha Margaret Drake 


C252 EB Reviews 188 (June 23 1948) 374— 


375. Dirty Eddie Ludwig Bemelmans; Covent 
Garden Sheye Taylori The Story 
of ths Grand Canyon Edwin Corle; George du 


Maurier Derek Pepys Whitely 


C253 EB Reviews 188 (June 30 1948) 408, 
414. The Foolish Gentlewoman Margery 

phe tenes Bee ore: ET 

in Calcutta Richard Collier; Movie Review 
A. E. Wilson 


UEM e nn Le ARE ) 22-23. 
Who Has Seen the Wind W. O. Mitchell; Won- 
derful Mrs. Marriott J Bell; British 
Chess Kenneth Mathews; Moscow Murder Ber- 
nard Newman 


C255 EB Reviews 189 (July 14 1948) 54, 62. 
Mount Ida Monk Gibbon; Twelve Million 
Blaok Voioes Ralph Wright; The Woman in 
the Sea Shelley Smith 


C258 "The Evolution of a Novelist” TLS 47 
guy 17 1048) 305. Review of Myself When 
Richardson 


oung H. H. 
xdi ee 


w HUI Martha Albrand; Blood M ones 
Edward British Hospitals A. G. 
Ives; The inia hakan Attar Stanley 
comp 


C258 EB Reviews 189 (July 28 1948) 118- 
110. The Idea of Summer Maro Brandel; Attic 
end 


Doone; 
Bell; Bier a MODA URN 2 
u 


C258 EB Reviews 189 (Aug 4 1948) 150-151. 
48 Not Out R. C. Robertson Glasgow; Bel Amd 
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e of de Maupassant; Two Lovely Beasts Liam 


C200 EB Heviews 180 (Aug 11 1048) 182, 
180. Joy and Josephine Monica Dickens; Hetty 
Dorsal Ethel Wilson; Mr. Guy's London A. P. 


C261 EB Reviews 189 ( 
215. The Testament Nigel Balchtn; The 
Wisdom of Dr. Johnson Constantia. Maxwell 
comp; Portrait of a House Howard Mo- 
Clintock; Deoifs Reckoning Burton 


C262 EB Reviews 189 (Aug 25 1948) 246- 
947. Mrs. Beston and Her Husband Nancy 


drum Chempion Road Frank Tilsley; Paper 
Arthur La Bern 


C263 EB Reviews 189 (Sept 1 1048) 278- 
279. Catalina Somerset Ma A Candle 
for St. Juda Rumer Godden; Í Love Miss Tili 
Bean Ilka Chase; Ths Black Piano Conyth 
Little 


C264 EB Reviews 189 (S 8 1948) 310, 
318. Yours F Leslie Henson; Of Wioes 
and Wiving John Bunch; British Boring Denzil 
Batchelor 


18 1048) 214— 


C265 EB Reviews 189 (Sept 15 1048) 342- 
343. The Blood of Others Simone de Beauvotr; 
The Secret Thread Ethel Vance; Malice Bites 
Black T. O. Beachcraft; The Glass Room Edwin 
Rolfe and Lester Fuller 


C266 EB Reviews 189 (Sept 22 1048) 374- 
375. The Complete Short Stories of Saki E. M. 
Munro; Bulwer-Lytton Earl of Lytton; Letter 
to Five Wives John Kempner 


C267 EB Reviews 189 (Sept 29 1948) 406- 
407. Loos Among the Ruins Angela Thirkell; 
Little I Understood Joanna Cannan; English 
Cottage and Farm Houses C. Henry Warren: 
Bullets for the Bridegroom David Dodge 


C268 “The Next Book" Now and Then TT ( Au- 
tumn 1948) 11-12, From a broadcast by 
abeth Bowen about The Heat of the Day (A19) 
published the following year 


C260 EB Reviews 190 (Oct 6 1948) 22-23, 


Christop 
Ashmore ed); Sorry, Wrong Number Ullman 
and Lucille Fletcher 


C270 EB Reviews 190 (Oct 13 1948) 54-55. 

A Film Ster in Belgrave Square Mrs Robert 

Henrey; Sinacure Michael Harrison; The Arta- 
monov Business Maxim Gorki 
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C271 EB Reviews 190 (Oct 20 1048) 86-87. 
The Sky and The Forest C. S. Forester; Thaaire 
Street Tamara Karsavina; A Book of Ballads 
A. P. Herbert; Rude Health Dennis Rook and 
Alan d'Egville 


C272 EB Reviews 190 (Oct 27 1948) 118- 
119. The | 
The Mask 
Will Be Boys E. 8. Turner 


C273 “The Creative Life m Our Time: An Ex- 

of Letters” Partisen Review 15 (Nov 
1948) 1175-1188. This is part of a longer cor- 
respondence between Elizabeth Bowen, Gra- 
ham Groene, and V. S. Pritchett 


C274 EB Reviews 190 (Nov 3 1948) 150—151. 


Feo 9 James The Case of Mr. oe 
Tatakas en C E, E. Vulliamy; The 
Dak 


C275 EB nli 190 "e 17 1948) 218- 
the Colonel Oriel 


C276 EB Reviews 190 (Nov 24 1948) 282- 
253. The Conspirator Hu Slater; Matd- 
A ; The pius 
Best of Au- 
brey Beardsley (sel R. H. Walker) 


C277 "Elizabeth Bowen's Choice of Children’s 
Books for Christmas" T(xev) 190 (Dec 1 1948) 
286-287. Black I Norman Collins; Miss 

Elizabeth H g; Uncle Mac's Chil 


Kelly 
dren's Hour Derek M 
« Hour cCullogh ed; Slippery 


C278 EB Reviews 190 (Dec 8 1948) 320-321. 

ae ad enry Green; Round the Year with 

Lady Mary Dunn; Cigarette Card Caval- 

aada Acs Choa Tha Aapa oF Lucretia) [opera 
foreword 


C279 “Heart or Soul?" 181 (Dec 10 
1948) 766, Review of From the Heart of Eu- 
rope F. O. Matthiessen 


C280 EB Reviews 190 (Deo 15 1948) 354- 
355. A P. World Belloc Lowndes; Morn- 
ing, Noon Night in London Sacheverell 
us Cice Dou The Vo dT d 
Bardtn; Children's Books: The voyage o the 
Luna I David Craigie; The Junior 
uno The Bells of Leyden 


C281 "Salt on the " Observer (Dec 19 
1948). Review of The Unknown Sea Francois 
Mauriac (trans Gerard Hopkins) 
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C282 "But Once a Year" Tatler 190 (Dec 22 
1948) 300. Essay on 


C283 EB Reviews 190 (Dec 29 1648) 422- 
423. Four Favourites D. B. W: 

No Highway Nevil Shute; A inataanth Con: 
tury C Mary McCarthy 

C284 “Confessions” Saturday Book 9 (1049) 
106-109. Answer to a questionnatre 


C285 EB Reviews 191 m 5 1949) 24-25. 


pu Pac DUNS a miling 
Chesk Paul 
O EEE E x 
Fifteen Years Hard Claud Mullins; 


London Robert Henrey; The To -Tisd 
E aal ee ee anta. Enccfs Three 
Times Anthony G 

C287 EB Reviews 191 (Jan 19 1949) 92, 100. 
Europe Without B Edmund Wilson; 
Baek puces ru ad Elegies for tha 


C288 EB Reviews 191 (Jan 26 1949) 126- 


127. Kevin C'H Terence de Vere White; 
exacted Angel R. K. Narayan; The Un- 
rape ah Watney; The Soracen’s 


C289 dab NES 168. 
The Jacaranda Tree H. E. Batea; Cry the Be- 
loved C Alan Paton; There's No Need 
to Shout Frances Warfleld 


C290 EB Reviews 191 (Feb 9 1949) 194—195. 
Isabel and the Sea Millar; Men md 
Wives and More Women Men Ivy Comp- 
ton-Burnett; The Hunting Wasp John Cromp- 
ton; False Beauty Stephen Ransome 


C291 EB Reviews 191 (Feb 16 1949) 229, 
238. Four Couniriss William Plomer; The 
Sickle and tha Stars Alexander Clifford 

Jenny Nicholson; Adolphs amin Constant 
(intro Harold Nicolson, trans Wildman.) 


C292 EB Reviews 191 lar 23 1949) 262- 
Undertaker 


KW bt eae ee 
eir uibus erie LL The 
asture P. H. Newby 


C204 “Miss Bowen on Miss Bowen" NYTBR 
54 (March 6 1949) 33, An abridgement of a 
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biographical account she wrote for her E pue. 
publication of 


lisher, À A. Knopf, before 
Heat of the Day 


C295 EB Reviews 191 (March 9 1949) 332— 
333. Nollikens and His Times John Thomas 


Smith; The People Oppostis Sylvia ; 
Bandle in S Cotterell; Wis- 
teria Cottage M. Coates, Chinsse Esoa 


C296 EB Reviews 191 (March 16 1949) 368, 
378. Posts and Story-Tellers Lord David Cecil; 
The Wooden Horse Eric Williams; Ths Oasis 


Mary McCarthy 


C297 EB Reviews 191 (March 23 1949) 404— 
405. The Auction Sale C. H. B. Kitchin; The 
Nightingales Sing Elizabeth Parsons; M 
Fathers Son Lurmford; The M 
Hare Murders Elizabeth Fezrars 


rod EB Reviews 191 (March 30 1949) 440, 
Park John Mortimer; Lovers 
dat Company Monica Stirling 


C290 EB Reviews 1 eabeth Taylor, Daath of 


C300 “Downfall” Observer (ore 10 1949). 
Review of The Best Days Hugh Masingham 


C301 EB Reviews 162 ( 13 1949) 60, 68. 
Artist the Missing Olivia M ; The 
Green Camation Robert Hichens; C "s 
Illustrated Books Janet Adam Smith 


C302 EB Reviews 192 (Apr 20 1940) 06-97. 
TI ep leta Rene nt RASE 
Ledward comps; I Capture the Caste Dodie 
Smith; You Can Call It a Day Peter Cheyney; 
Tha Squirrel Cage Edwin Gilbert 


C303 EB Reviews 192 (Apr 27 1949) 132, 
140. e 
Long W: Betsey Barton; The Beast in Mo 
and Other Antmals James Thurber 


C304 EB Reviews 192 (May 4 1949) 168- 
169. Sarah Bernherdt: My Grandmother Lysi- 
anne Bernhardt; Straw to Make Brick Alan 
Marcus; In the Green Tree Alun Lewis; The 
Queen's Awards: Second Series 


C305 EB Reviews 182% (May 11 1940) 204, 
212, Fabled Shore Rose Macaulay; Mrs. 

and Mrs. Ewing Christabel Maxwell; Fairy 
Tales of Land and Sea Stmonne Ratel 
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C306 EB Reviews 192 (May 18 1949) 240- 

241. E end Castle R. C. Hutchinson; 

The N. and ihe Dead Norman Maller; 

Pd n CU UE Fort Liemola Powy; 
ritish Butterflies Vero Temple 


C307 EB Reviews 192 (May 25 1949) 277, 
284. The Buried Self Isobel Macdonald; Ice- 
drome Frank Tilsley 


C308 EB Reviews 192 (June 1 1949) 312- 
313. Great Villers Hester Chapman; The Body 
Willam Sansom; Conversation in EHo 
Moria 1 (trans Wilfrid David); Suffolk Olive 
Coo 


C300 EB Reviews 192 (June 8 1040) 348, 
358. Dead Souls Nikolai Gogol; Redemption 
Francis Stuart; Train to N Anita Leslie 


C310 EB Reviews 102 (Tune 15 1949) 384- 
ee’ Broken Images J Guest; Crooked 

athe Christie; The Practical Cook 
Preces ale; Tha Retuen of Erioa Louise de 
Vilmoun (trans Mona Andrade) 


C311 EB Reviews 192 (June 22 1949) 420, 
e ee eres ie Te ae Ivy Comp- 
ng The Conteration Party 


C312 “The Achievement of V Woolf” 
NYTBR 54 part 1 (June 26 1949) 1, 21. Re- 
view of Virginia Woolf Bernard Blackstone 


C313 EB Reviews 182 (June 20 1949) 456- 
457. A Sort of Trattors Nigel Balchin; We Fol- 
low the Roads Jim Phelan; Ólioia anon; The 
Black Coat Conyth Little 


C314 EB Reviews 193 (July 6 1949) 26, 34. 
The Life and Times of Patmore 
Derek Patmore; Nineteen E Four George 
D The Lo Slee RL en Chale 


C315 EB Reviews 193 (July 13 1949) 70-71. 
Laughter in the Next Room Osbert Sitwell; 


Hunting and Foiries Comp Mackenzie; 
Orpheus II John Lahmann Years of Wrath 
(collection of cartoons) 

C316 EB Reviews 193 (July 20 1949) 114, 
122. Emily Duchess Brian Fitz- 


puse Md er NI Disks 
eath Be Not Proud John Gunther; In the 
East My Pleasure J. Alan Thompson 


C317 EB Reviews 193 (Joly 27 1949) 154- 
155. The Moment of Truth Storm Jameson; 
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Condemned to Life Angela Jeans; Green Grow 
the Rushes Howard Clewes; The Rose and the 
Star Morley and Manchester 


C318 EB Reviews 193 (Aug 3 1949) 196, 
204. Love in a Cold Climate Nancy ; 


C319 EB Reviews 193 (Aug 10 1949) 236- 
237. Ellen Terry and Bernard Shaw Christo- 
pher St John ed; The River Line Charles Mor- 
gan; Parson Austen's Daughter Helen Ashton 


C320 EB Reviews 193 (Aug 17 1949) 276, 

284. S Ivor Brown; Margin 

lx Scott; Fontagre Jean Orleux; The Case- 
k of Ellery Queen Ellery Queen 


C321 EB Reviews 193 s 24 1049) 316- 
317. Ths Bank of Ireland: 1785-1946 Dr Hall 
(George O’Brien ed); Philippa Mrs Robert 
Henrey; The King and the Corpse Max Murray 


Lucy Herndon 
Joyce Cary; Trouble in Triplicate Nero Wolfe 


C323 EB Reviews 193 ( 7 1949) 402. A 
Small Star James Bridie and Moray McLaren; 
The Conversations of Dr. Johnson Raymond 
Postgate ed; The Doctor Wears Three Faces 
Mary Bard; The Rainbow Andrew Shirley; Tha 
Lovers Disturbed Elizabeth Lake 


C325 EB Reviews 193 (Sept 28 1949) 556, 564. 
Littles Lost ; The Far 
Cry Emma Smith; The Faoe and Mind of Ire- 
lend Adand Ussher; Question Mark Donald 
McCullough 


C326 “On Writing The Heat of the Day” Now 
re ee iy dur 

cates that a in 
The Bookman © 


C327 EB Reviews: “Bright-P Brood” 
194 (Oct 5 1949) 32-33. Call a Dog Hervey 
D. A Ponsonby; The Holiday Stevie Smith; 
The Valley of St. Ives Arthur Herbert Bryant 


C328 “A Street in Florence” T(rev) 194 (Oct 
12 1040) 84, 02. A Tals of Poor Lovers Vasco 
Pratolini; A Mine of Serpents Jocelyn Brooke; 
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Chetwynd; J. 
Hudson; Tha Won- 


The Bats of Hell Bri 
Pryde: 1866-1941 
derful Story of London 


C329 "Proust and the Duke” T(rev) 104 
(Oct 19 1949) 128. The Veiled Wanderer 
Princess Marthe Bibesco; In a Harbour Green 
Benedict Kiely 


C330 "The Second Sight" T(rev) 194 (Oct 
28 1949) 188-189. Television Maurice Gor- 
ham; The Best of Times Ludwig Bemelmans; 
The Distaff Muse Clifford Bax and Meum 
Stewart comp; One of Those Things Peter 
Cheyney 


C331 “Wi Guide" T(rev) 194 (Nov 2 
1840) 240-241. A Writer's Notebook Somerset 


Magd The Old Bank House An 
Thir m 


C339 "When Liberation Came" T(rev) 194 
(Nov 9 10490) 202-293. The Impossible Shore 
Robert Kee; Alice Elizabeth Eliot; The World 


1 a rm Loue oo n Donat 

Gospel Eliot Hodgkin comp 

C333 "A Glimpse of the Pit" T(rev) 104 

(Nov 18 1949) 344-345. On a Dark Night 
West; Ceremony of Innocence Elza- 

beth Webster; Some Classto Looo- 

motives C. Hamilton Ellis; Cat of Many Toils 


Ellery Queen 


C334 "The Quaker Markmmen” T(rev) 104 
(Nov 23 1949) 308, 308. The Unbroken 
Thread Lord Templewood; The Saturday Book 
Leonard Russell ed; Mariam Ennio Flaiano 


C335 "Elizabeth Bowen at Her Typewriter” 
Listener 49, (Nov 24 1949) 890. Brief unsigned 
interview 


C336 “The Y. May Moon" Now and Then 
80 (S 1950) 106-17. Book review of the 
novel by P. H. Newby 


C337 "Once U a Yesterday" SatRev 33 
(May 27 1950) 9-10, 36-37. Essay on the 
pro of writing after World War II 


C338 "New York W in My Memory" 
Vogue 116 (July 1850) 76-79. Essay 


C339 "Ihe Writers Peculiar World” NYTBR 
55 part 2 (Sept 24 1050) 3, 40. Exsay derives 
from thoughts in letters exchanged 
with Graham Greene (see A18); reprinted 
(B45) 


C340 "Elirabeth Bowen of Cork and London” 
NYHTB 27 (Oct 8 1950) 15 
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C341 “The Light in the Dark” Vo, 
(Dec 1950) 89-00, 157—158, 
British edition with the same 
25, 84. Essay about Christmas 


C342 "First US Ra mater 3 (Jen 

Rise 57, 117-120. y on the difficult, crea- 
labor of learning to write 

C343 "The Writer’s Predicament” Now and 

Then 83 (S 1951) 17. From a conversa- 

ton with Jocelyn Brooke broadcast on the 

BBC Third Program 


C344 “Autobiography As an Art" SatHeo 34 
(March 17 1951) 9-10, Essay. Reprinted as 
rere aed in collected publications 
(A28, ) 

C345 "The Bend Back" Cornhill 165 (Sum- 
mer 1951) 221—927. Essay on the use of chil- 
dren and childhood experiences in fiction 


C348 "Ihe Land Behind" Observer (July 8 
1951) Sheridan Le Fanu Nelson Browne 


C347 “The Cult of Nostalgia" Listener 46 
(Aug 9 1061) 225-226. Essay 


C348 “So Much ds” Woman's Day 14 
(Sept 1951) 72, 149-150, 152-160. Short story 


C349 “A Matter of Inspiration” SatRev 34 
(Oct 13 1951) w 27-28, 64. Essay 


C350 "Books in General" New Statesman 42 
(Oct 20 1051) 438—439. Review of Mr. Bel- 
uncle V. S. Pritchett 


C351 "The Art of Respecting Boundaries" 
Vogue 119 (Apr 1 1952) 116-117. Essay 


C352 "Exploring Ireland” Obsercer (May 4 
1952). Review ot Watt Noto! Rachel Knappett 


C353 “A City Growing” Obseroer (May 18 
1952). Review of 1660-1860 Maurice 
Craig 


C384 “Ascendancy” Observer (Nov 16 1952). 
Review of The Anglo Irish Brian Fitrgerald 


C355 “A Man and His I” S 189 
(Deo 5 1959) 778. Review of Arnold Benneit 
Reginald Pound 


p “The Search for a Story to Tell” NYTBR 
ee 14 1952) 1. Essay, reprinted (B45). 
The roving eye, says EHrabeth Bowen, is the 
key to the world of the writer. “The writer 
must share what he hes seen.” 
C357 "In Spite of Words" New 
do) 


(March 8 1 18-19. Review of 
ing Matter William Saroyan 


118 
in the 
e (Jan 1951) 
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C358 "The Modern Novel and the Theme of 
Love" New Ho 128 (May 11 1953) 18— 
18. Review of The E Grove Rosamond 


Lehmann. Reprinted as Grove” 
fn collected publications (A26, A27) 


C350 "Mind and Temperament” 
190 (May 22 1953) 681. Review Briel oad 
Places Cyril Connolly 


e of the Present” SatReo 36 
Genser se) dd ey 


C361 core a ie 
oe s DO bu mq re 
Coronation of Eliza 


C361A "The Informer" Observer xa n ed 
July 19 1953) 9. Review of Witness Whittaker 
Chambers 


C382 "English Fiction at Mid-Century" New 
Repubkho 129 (Sept 91 1053) 15-16. Essay 


C383 "Virtue of " House and Garden 
104 (Oct 1953) 151, 228. Essay 


C384 "The Art of G " Mademoiselle 38 
(Nov 1953) 74, 135-138; reprinted in Speo- 
tator 191 (Deo 18 1953) 732-733, Essay 


C385 "One Man's Verdict on & War" T(rev) 
211 (Jan 20 1954) 108, 111. Nine Rivers from 
orcas Denis Johnston; The Blossoming Tres 
Askwith; The Child in Fashion Doris 
Moore; The Rosy Pastor Nigel Fitz- 

g 


C366 "Miss Macaulay Rifles a Treasure Chest” 
T (rev) 211 (Jan 27 1954) 148, 158. Pleasures 
of Ruin Rose Macaulay; A Bed of Roses Wil- 
Ham Sansom; Life Among the Savages Shirley 
Jackson; Postmarked Moscow Lydia Kirk 


C367 “An X- Is Turned on Dean Swift” 
T(rev) 211 (Feb 3 1954) 188, 198. I Live 
Under a Blaok Sun Edith Sitwell; 
erols Summer House Anthony Rhodes; The 
Shame of New York Ed Reed; Goodbye to 
Baochus Vernon Cbarles 


C368 "The Dinner Party" London Magazine 1 
(Feb 1854) 49-63. A chapter from Á World 
of Love (A923) 


C369 "The Badge of Courage" Parents Maga- 
zine 29 (Feb 1954) 35. Essay 


C370 “A Film Magictan’s Testament" T(rev) 
211 (Feb 10 1854) 230, 239. Reflection on the 


Kings 
ardy Evelyn 
Hardy; The Alderman's Son Gerald Bullett 
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C371 "Story of a Bloom in a Hothouse” T (rev) 
211 (Feb 17 1954) 276, 288. The Crooked 
Wall Fatth Com MacKenzie; The Vene- 
tian Bride M. King-Hall; The Cretan 
Counterfett Katherine Farrer; The Right to 
Marry A. P. Herbert 


C372 "The Principle of Art Was M 
59 part 1 (Feb 21 1954) 1, 26. of À 
Writers Diary Virginia Woolf (ed Leonard 
Woolf) 


C373 t on Newton" T(rev) 211 (Feb 
24 1954) 332. Sir Isaao Newton E. N. Da 
C. Andrade; In Love Alfred Hayes; Wine 


Growing in England George 


C374 “The New Tyranny” T(rev) 211 (March 
3 1954) 363, 376. Tomorrow Is Already Here 
Robert Jungk; Fanfare for a Witch Vaughan 
Wilkins 

” T(rev) 211 


C375 EE n Comedy in To 

(March 10 1054) 439, 453. Wise Bamboo 
. Malcolm Morris; pne EE 
Mack Potes mous le Me d 
C376 "Miss Mitford Studies the Pompadour” 
T(rev) 211 (March 17 1054) . 
Madame de Pompadow Nancy Mitford; Black 
vi i igi Mackay; The Laughing Mat- 
ter Saroyan 


C377 "Boy Who Stopped B in Night" 
T(rev) 211 (March 27 1954) 559, iA 
Ji Forsaken G. B. Stern; The Flaw tn the 
C Godfrey Smith; Leaving Home Elza- 
beth Janeway; Borderline Vercors 


C378 “Historian’s Holiday”  T(rev) 211 
(March 31 1954) 607, 618. A Layman's Love 
of Letters Dr G. M. T. ; Honey Seems 
Bitter Benedict ply Leo Heyday Hubert 
Nicholson 


C379 “Britains Lure Is Her Story" T(rev) 
212 (Apr 7 1954) 48. Historio Britain Graham 
Fisher ed and John Pennington intro; The Wars 
of Love Mark Schorer 


C380 “An Enchantress in Tweeds” T(rev) 212 
(Apr 14 1054) 118, 136. The Tortoise and the 
Hare enkins; Friends : A 
Memotr of the Philip T ; Go 
Tell It on the Mountain James Bal ; Con- 
sult Your Pillow John Coates 


C381 “A Russian Patriot” T (rev) 212 (Apr 21 
1954) 171, 184 Half a Life: The Reménis- 
ee ee E RE 
dorf; The Hidden Heart Jane Gillespie 
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C382 “The P hy of Good Looks” T (rev) 
212 (Apr 28 1968) 228, 232. On Fair V 
P Persis Le My Hoon Nagah Najafi 


Death of an Intruder Nedra Tyre 
C383 " History from Below" T(rev) 
212 (May 5 1954) 303, 313. Footman in 


Powder Helen Ashton; The End of an Old 


Song J. D. Scott; For Worse Angela Jeans; My 
Name Is Celia Rayne Kruger 


C384 “An Artist of the Air T(rev) 212 (May 
12 1954) 358, 374. The New Men C. P. Snow; 
Echoes Sir Compton MacKenzie; Just So Far 
Hardy Amies 


C385 "The Hill Tragedy" T(rev) 919 
(May 10 1054) 414, 496. Brothers to 
Robert Penn Warren; Lord Nelson Carola 


TRE E y co Meme CRIT 


C388 “Doom Lurked tn His ” T (rev) 
212 (May 26 1954) 464, 478. Fade 
Away Brace Marshall; The Night of the Hunter 
Davis Grabb; A Villa in Summer Penelope 
Mortimer 


C387 “Ireland” m House md Garden 105 
(June 1954) 62, 158. Essay 


C388 "The th of Spain" T(rev) 212 
(June 2 1954) 548. The Š T 
V. S. Royal Purple D. A. P ; 


A Rogue with Ease M. Argus; The Narrowing 
Ctrols Julian Symons 


C380 “Two “Musical Giants” T(rev) 212 
(June 9 1954) 588, 604. Bring on the Girls 
P. G. Wodehouse and Guy Bolton; The Charm 
of Hours Peter Skelton; A Bewilderment of 
Birds J. K. Stanford 


C390 “When the Left India” T (rev) 
212 (June 16 1954) 642, 656. Bhowani Juno- 
tion fe Masters, White House Jefferson 
Young; Old Men Have Grey Beards Leopold 
Louth 


C391 “House-Party in A " T(rev) 212 
(Jane 23 1954) 694, 708. F Stream 
Hester W. Chapman; Under the Net [ris Mur- 
doch; The Strange Land Hammond Innes; 
M for Mother Marjorie Riddell; Ths One That 
Got Away Helen McCloy 


C302 “They Were All Guests in Ireland” 
T(rev) 212 (June 30 1054) 740, 754. The 
Stranger in Ireland Constantia Maxwell; The 
Deserters Honor Tracy 
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C393 “The Cheetah on the Hearth” T(rev) 
213 (July 7 1954) 32, 46. Married to Adoen- 
ture Jule Mannix; The World in the Evening 
Christopher Isherwood 


C394 "The Private Life of Robinson Crusoe" 
T(rev) 213 (July 14 1054) 76, 90. Daniel 
Defos Brian ise; A Wreath for tha 
Enemy Pamela Franken; Murder at Midyears 
Marlon Mainwaring 


C395 "The Bean Ideal of Essayists” T(rev) 
213 (July 21 1954) 122—123. Selected Essays 
by E. V. Lucas H. N. Wethered comp; What 
Did tt Mean? Angela Thirkell; Acoording to 
the Evidence Henry Cecil 


C396 “Self-Portrait of a Rebel" T(rev) 213 
(uy 28 1854) 108, 180. Half Term 
Douglas Home; Prison and Chocolats 
Cake Na ; Love From Elizabeth 
Mary Fitt; The in the Forest Conrad 
Richter; Chateaux of the Lotre Vivian Rowe 


C397 “T with a Dash of Vinegar” T (rev) 
213 (Aug 4 1854) 200. The of Cre- 
mona Edith Tem ; The Four Seasons 
Cookery Book Robin Adatr 


C308 "A First Novel" T(rev) 
213 (Aug 11 1054) 248, 260. The Governor's 
Wife David Unwin; Lonely Pleasures Daniel 
Gene r S Pon eee 
River Full of Stars EHrabeth Hamilton; Patrick 
Campbells Omnibus Patrick Campbell 


C399 "Ta of Travel m the Mind's Eye" 
T(rev) 213 (Aug 18 1954) 290, 302 The 
Four Continents Sir Osbert Sitwell; The Course 
of Love Rachel Trickett; The Riddle of Sam- 
son Andrew Garvis 


C400 “To What Far Bourne Oh Traveller?" 
T(xev) 213 (Ang 25 1954) 334, 348. Flight 


Evelyn Eaton; À Kiss Before Dying Ira Levin; 
My Mother-In-Law Celeste An 
C401 “The S of Edinburgh" T(rev) 


213 (Sep 1 1954) 374—375. E rgh: Pio- 
turesque Notes Alvin Langdon Coburn ( pho- 
Peay) vs the Rod Michael Croft; 
ater on the Brain Str Compton MacKenzie 
C402 “In Confidence from Miss Barrett” 
T (rev) 213 (Sept 8 1054) 418, 434. Elizabeth 
Barrett to Miss Mitford letters written 1836— 
1846 Betty Miller ed; A Shower of Summer 
Days May Sarton 


C403 “The Family Found a Wreck” T(rev) 
213 (Sept 15 1954) 496, 528. Treasure 


Diving 
H dB Crick; Tha That 
Ra ET Eat a eti 
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Michael Mao Liammóir; The Wife of Robert 
Sheldon Patrick Quentin 


C404 "The Happy Four Lost Ladies" T(rev) 
213 (Sept 22 1954) 572, 586. The Wilder 
Shores Love Leslie Blanch; Tha White 
Wand L. P. Hartley; The People in the Garden 
Lorna Wood 


C405 “Aftermath of Scandal” T(rev) 213 
(Sept 29 1954) 420, 636. Son of Oscar Wilde 
V Holland; The Romantio Egoists Louis 
A closs; Ths Party at Number 5 Shelley 
Smith; The Cobweb William Gibson 


C406 “The Great Khan" T(rev) 214 (Oct 6 
1954) 44, 52. Memoirs of Aga Khan Aga Khan; 


The N Stream is Mortimer; Yow 
Hall Lacy M. Boston; of Seven Dolls 
Paul Gallico 


C407 “Genius of the Deep South” T(rev 214 
(Oct 13 1954) 108, 116. The Ponder Heart 
Eudora Welty; A History of Courtship E. S. 
Turner; Bella North Diana Marr-Johnson 


C408 “ t on a Torturer” T(rev) 214 
(Oct 20 1954) 172. A Bar of Shadow Laurens 
Van der Post; The Feast of July H. E. Bates; 
Mr. Hobb’s Holiday Edward Streeter 


C400 “Miss Stark Reads a Code” T(rev) 214 
(Oct 27 1954) 238, 256. Ionia — A Quest 
Freya Stark; Ben Nevis Goes East Compton 
gum ; The Cenire of the Stage Gerald 


C410 “The Civilised Lord M." T(rev) 214 
(Nov 3 1954) 204, 310. The Young Melbourne 
David Cecil; The Nightmare C. S. Forester; 
on H. Geoffrey Willan; An 
Alligator Named. Daisy Charles Terrot 


C411 "The Glorious e uae Woman” 
T(rev) 214 (Nov 10 1954) 369, 363. The 
Queen's Countrywomen Godfrey Winn; Hester 
Lilly Elizabeth Taylor; The Black Swan 
Thomas Mann; The Journal of Edwin Carp 
Richard Haydn 


C412, ham on Valhalla” T(rev) 914 
(Nov 17 1954) 430, 449. Ten N and 
Their Authors Somerset Maugham; Commando 
Extraordinary Charles Foley; With Destination 
Unknown Agatha Christie 


C413 1n the Gothic Wing" Tatler 
214 (Nov 18 1054) 18—19, 52. Short story 


C414 “Mrs. Seddons Reveald” T(rev 214 
(Nov 24 1954) 494, 514. Mrs. Siddons; ee 
Actress Yvonne Ffrench; A Summer Nig 
Alan Moorehead; Dogs in Clover D. A. Ponson- 
by; He Never Cams Back Helen McCloy 
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C415 "Star-Crossed Heroines” T(rev) 214 
(Deo 1 1954) 588. Beyond the Glase Antonia 
White; The Candle and the Light Hilda 
Vaughan 


C416 “Ancestor of Sir Winston” T(rev) 214 
(Dec 8 1954) 684, 672. The Fabulous Leonard 
Jerome Anita Leslie; The Fourtesnth of Octo- 
ber Bryhex [Annie Winifred Ellerman] 


C417 “Amanda the Glorious” T(rev) 214 
(Dec 15 1954) 712, 730. O Rare Amanda Jack 
oa Alter the kod RES Consiacne ef 


C418 “Mr. Balchin’s Sorcery” T(rev) 214 
(Dec 22 1954) 758, 772. Last Recollections of 
My Uncle Charles Nigel Balchin; etis 
Anne's Son Hester Chapman; The Co 
Poems of C. Day Lewis 


C419 “A Free-Lance of Total War" T(rev) 
214 (Dec 99 1954) 798—799. Popski — A Life 
of Lt. Col. Vladimir Peniakoff John Willett; 
Private View Jocelyn Brooke 


C420 "The Cloistered Fantastic" T(rev) 215 
(Tan 5 1955) 28, 44. Lewis Carroll Derek 
udson; Smith Kate Christie 


C421 "Montezuma's Mistake” T(rev) 215 
(Tan 14 1955) 72-73. Cortés and Montezuma 

ce Collis; Good M Miss Dove 
Francis Gra Patton; A Grand Man Catherine 
Cookson; House Is Falling Nigel Fitz- 


C422 “Commonsense on Burns” T(rev) 215 

(Jan 19 1955) 118-119. Robert Burns Maurico 

Lindsay; The Eys of Heaven Isabel 

A Kites Dinner: Poems, 1938-1954 S 

Wingfleld; Go Lovely Rose Jean Potts 

C423 "Peter Pan's Creator" T(rev) 215 (Jan 

ees 162, 174. Portrait of Barris Lady 

; Glorious Life Derek Barton; 

Century of ‘the Common Peer Lord Kin- 

ross; Three Men Out Rex Stout 


C424 “Without Coffee, Cigarettes, or F 
Mademoiselle 40 (Feb 19855) 174—175, 
223, Essay about the youth m Germany 


C425 "Le of Scorpions" T(rev) 215 
(Feb 2 1985) 204-905, 230, The Hidden River 
Storm Jameson; Tha Birds Nest Shirley Jack- 
son; We Are Utopia Stefan Andres; The Story 
of Albert Schweitzer Jo Manton 


C426 “The Blindfold King” T(rev) 915 
(Feb 9 1955) 250-251, 266. The King’s Place 
C. V. Wedgewood; Tha Spoor of Spooks 
Bergen Evans; Stone Cold Dead in the Market 
Christopher Landon 
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C427 "The Dry Stones Live" T(rev) 215 
(Feb 18 1955) 310, 318. Sul Si 
Mortimer Wheeler; Mother and Son L. Comp- 


ton-Burnett; Rainbow on the Rood Esther 
Forbes 


C428 "Mr. Greene in Monaco" T(rev) 215 
(Feb 23 ex 350-351. Loser Takes All 
Graham Greene; The Lakers Norman Nicol- 
son; Poems John Blanfords; The House Is Fall- 
ing Nigel Fitzgerald 


C429 “The Problem Mother" T(rev) 215 
(March 3 1955) 398. The Winds of Heaven 
Monica Dickens; A Grand Man Catherine 
Cookson 


C430 “Mischief in Canada” T(rev) 215 
(March 9 1955) 464-465. Leaven of Maloy 
Robertson Davies; The Figure in the Mist 
Elizabeth Coxhead; Details of Jeremy Stretton 
Audrey Erskme Lindop 

C431 “War Overtakes a Cynic” T(rev) 215 
(March 16 1955) 536, 554. We Shall March 
Again Gerhard Kramer; The Diary of an Ugly 

Marlanne Becker; The Novels of 

I. Compton-Burnett Robert "Liddell; pate 
William Woods 


C432 "The Rain It Raineth” T(rev) 215 
(March 93 1055) 698-599. The M 
Waters John Stuart Collis; Vanquish the Ang 
Diana and Meir Gillon; The Worcester Account 
S. N. Behrman 


C433 "A Goddess of Summer" T(rev) 915 

(March 30 1955) 666, 684. Georgiana Earl of 

Bessborough ed; The Treasures of Darkness 

ned ]esey Death Walked in Berlin M. M. 
Kaye 


C434 "The Ambitous Raccoon” T(rev) 216 
(Apr 6 1955) 34-35, 52. Dearest Bess Dorothy 
Margaret Stuart; Milow’s Deughter Mrs Robert 
Henrey; Brothers-in-Law Henry Cecil 


C435 “Candid Empress” T(rev) 216 (Apr 13 
1955) 98-09. The Memoirs of Catherina the 
Great Dr G. P. Gooch intro; Meklot Naomi 
Royde Smith; Murder in France Alester Ker- 
shaw; Good Mi Miss Dove Frances Gray 
Patton; Little Mallows Viola Bayley; Famous 
Plays of 1954 


C438 “Knell for a Traitor” T(rev) 216 
(Apr 20 1955) 158-158. Not Honour More 


Joyce Cary; Far M Edward Guerson; 
Violent W.L ; A Corpse of 
the Old School Jack Ians 


C437 “The Poisoned Crown” T(rev) 216 
(Apr 27 1955) 212, 230. Boverten Fantasy 
Desmond Chapman-Huston; Requiem for a 
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Wren Nevil Shute; Little Cabbages 
Mikes; Incttation to Murder Leslie Ford 


C438 "Wink of the Sphinx” T(rev) 216 
(May 4 1955) 288-987, 314. The Ficnio at 
Sakkara P. H. Newby; Russian | Roulette 
Anthony Bloomfield; Ths Try-Out John Wiles; 
Windows in a Vanished Time Gerald Bullett; 
Moonraker Yan Fleming 


C439 "Evolution of a Warrior” T(rev) 218 

(May 11 1065) 362-363. Going to the Wars 

ohn Verney; Enter Sir Robert wi RUE re 
Cry Tomorrow Roth; Rake Roches- 

ter Charles Norman 


Does Not Pay” T(rev) 216 
we 18 MIN E 416-417. Cloak Without Dag- 
ger Sir P Sillitoe; A Difficult Young Man 
Martin Boyd 


C441 “Mr. Campion Rusticates" T(rev) 216 
(May 25 1855) i 22 e on Lady 
Margery 


oid “Nort te Cad Dag T(rev) 
218 (Tune 1 1955) 532-533. The 

World Anthony Powell; Scales of Justice Ngaio 
Marsh; Bonjour Tristesse Francoise Sagan; 
Lost Gtrls Caroline Brown 


C443 “Endurance in the Snows” T(rev) 216 
be d 594-595. We Die Alone David 

This Charming Pastime Edith Tem- 
ps Bici Sud ood ae ns 
Case of the Six Mistresses Brigid Maxwell 


C44 “The Nonsense-Mongers” T(rev) 216 
(June 15 1955) 646-647. The Oracles Mar- 
Kennedy; Evidence for the Crown Molly 
ebure; Canal tn Moonlight Kathleen Sully 


C445 “Twentles Treasure-Hunt" T(rev) 216 
(June 22 1955) 604-005. Fools of Choice 
Peter de Polnay; Sea of Glass Dennis Parry; 
Fatal in My Fashion Pat McGerr 


C446 “Swashbuckler tn India” T(rev) 216 
(June 29 1088) 743, 754. Coromandel ohn 
Masters; Tha Regovills Match David W 

The Basque Country Vivian Rowe; The Second 
Miracle Peter Greane 


ae 21 Whtff of ” T(rev) 217 
(Jul S 20. 44. — Gentlemen 
quid "Waugh ; Thirty Years mn P. M 
ed Pus LM Rodeo 


C448 "Builder of the Northern Wall" T(rev) 
217 (July 13 1955) 76-77. Memoirs of 
Hadrian Marguerite Yourcenar; A Rose for 
Winter Laurie Lee; Vamp Till Ready Terry 
Rieman 
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C449 “A Master Satirist” T(rev) 217 (July 20 
1855) 120. Hogarth's Progress Peter Quennell; 
By Inottation Only Felden Marceeu; James 
By the Grace of God Hugh Rose Williamson 


C450 "Huxley Rides " T(rev) 217 
(July 27 1955) 164-165. Genius and the 
Goddess Aldoos H ; The Temptation of 


Roger Heriot Ed ` Newhouse; Theresa 
Raquin Emile Zola (trans Philp G. Downs) 


Unsealed” T(rev) 217 
207. English 


C452 “Devil in the 
10 1955) 246-247, 
Dee Ad C i s No Trus Life 
Miriam Blanco-Fombona; Death of a God- 
mother John Rhode; Change Here for Babylon 
Nina Bawden 


of the Infidels” T(rev) 217 
ve 17 17 1965) 288-289, 301. The Grand Cap- 
tain Gerald de Ga Living in the Present 
John Wain; Come Fil. tha Cup Rosalind Wade 


C454 “A of Ireland” T(rev) 217 
(au 24 1055) 330, 343, The Crying of the 

Ithell Colquhoun; The Capri Letters 
Mano Soldate; Douche dh tha Sun Bistand 
Parker; Maigret and the Young Girl Georges 
Simenon 


C455 “Memoirs of a Stro Player" T (rev) 
217 (Aug 31 1955) 370, oo Late to 
Lament Maurice Brown; Trumpets Over Merri- 
ford Head Arkell; Hills Pavement Jose- 
phine 


LU 217 M 


C458 "An African Boyhood” T(rev) 217 
(Sept 7 1955) 410, 434. In the Dark Child 
Camera Laye; That Uncertain (psi des d 
Amis; Keep Him My Country Mary ; 
ajor Thompson Lives in France Pierre 
Dantnos 


C457 “The Graf Spies Jackal” T(rev) 217 
or 14 1855) 494, 519. The Naoy’s Here 
Willi Frischauer and Robert Jackson; Change 
Here for Babylon Nina Bawden; Tour de Force 
Christianna Brand 


C458 “Mental Annuity” Vogue 126 En 18 
1955) 108-109. Essay on the value of friend- 
ship or relationship with books and people 


C459 "The Man Who Had Dic as a 
T (rev) 217 (Sept 21 1955) 570-571. Fall 
of the Sperrow Nigel Balchin; To Whom She 
Will R. Prawer vala; Angels and Space 
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Ships Frederic Brown; Walled City Mary 
Dunstan 


C460 "Life with Mother” T(rev) 217 (Sept 
28 1955) 620, 038. To the One I Love Bast 
Ludwig Bemelmans; The Chrysalida oed tag 
Wyndham; Angel with a Sword Oriel 


C461 “A Day in the Dark" Botteghe Oscure 
16 (Autumn 1955) 85-94; reprinted in Made- 
moisells 45 (July 1957) 30-35. Short story 


C462, “A V. of Village Life" T (rev) 218 
(Oct 5 1985) 34-35. Village School Mim 
Read (psend); The Vicarious Years John Van 
Druten; The Men wth Two Wives Patrick 
Quentin 


C483 “Wasp Waists m Calcutta” T(rev) 218 
(Oct 12 1955) 102, 122. Golden Interlude 
Janet Dunbar; The Guardians J. 1. M. Stewart 


C404 "Crisis at " T(rev) 218 (Oct 
19 1953) M m 198. es pa 
Maurlac; Dates Parties Sykes; 
The Stepmother R. C. Hutchinson 


C465 "A Poet's Chronicle" T(rev) 218 (Oct 
26 1955) 244-945. The Whispering Gallery 
pis Lehmann; The Enormous Shadow Robert 


C488 “The Dollar's Two Sides" T(rev) 218 
(Nov 2 1955) 300, 316. Journey Down a Rain- 


bow J. B. and Jacquetta Hawkes; 
E. Ads. Cine Alia lods, A se E 
Sing — OI Lewson 


C467 "A Sister Remembers” T(rev) 218 
(Nov 9 1955) 370-371, 392. The Life of Kath- 
lesn Ferris Winifred Ferris; The Threshold 
Dorothea Rutherford; The Chelsea Rainbow 
Charles Terrot; A Tigress on the Hearth 


Margery Sharp 
C468 “The Claimant” Vogue 126 (Nov 15 
1955) 122-123, 167-168. Short story 


C469 “Adventure ee alias 218 (Nov 16 
1955) 442-443. The Churchill 
John Marsh; New Poems, PUDE Ret Patric Dickin- 
son, J. C. Hall, and Erica Mark 


C470 “The Terrible Conflict” T(rev) 218 

(Nov 23 1955) 504-505, 524. The Dark Eye 

ne i My Bone 
[Annie Winifred Ellerman]; M 

ond My Flate Edgar Mittelholzor, The U 


8 Marguerite Stein; Majollika and 
idi Wolf Mankowitz 


C471 "A Master of Surprise" T(rev) 218 
(Nov 30 1955) 564-585, 584. A Perfect 
Woman L. P. Hartley; A Murder in Paradise 
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Richard Gehmann; Pantomime Christmas 
Hilda Hewttt 


C472 "Home for Christmas" Mademoiselle 42 
(Dec 1955) 57, 120-123. Essay 


C473 "The Gift That Speaks” Tatler 218 
(Dec 7 1855) 660. A of various appor- 
tunities for Christmas Book buying 


C474 “The Dear Little Children” T(rev) 218 
(Dec 14 1055) 726—727, Christmas with the 
Savages Mary Clive; Aspects of Love David 
Garnett 


C475 “Portrait of an Innocent” T(rev) 218 
(Dec 91 1955) 772-773. DeHoerance L. A. G. 
Strong; More for Your Garden V. Sackville- 
West 


C476 "Sa Pure od T(rev) 218 (Dec 
28 1955) The Quiet American 
Graham Gren, Sincerely Willis Wade John 
P. Marquand; Ludmila Paul Gallico 


CATT7 “Poetess of the Oceans" T(rev) 219 
(Jan 4 1958) 24—25. The Sea Around Us 
Rachel Carson; The Submarine Child James 
Kenward; Triple Quest E. R. Punshon 


Ge “Criminal in the Family” T(rev) 210 
Um. 11 1956) 64-65. Thicker Than Water 

Tilsey; Good Morning, Miss Dove 
oe Gray Patton 


C478 “The Prince of dom" T(rev) 219 
(Jan 18 1856) 104-105. T s Days james 
T ; For All We Know G. B. Stern 


C480 tches from France” T(rev) 219 

Mr 25 1056) 146-147. Letters from Madame 

de Sévigné Violet Hammersley trans; Old 
Father Antic Barbara Worsley-Gough 


C481 “Anti "s Log" T(rev) 219 (Feb 1 
1958) 192-193. Antique Dealer R. P. Way; 
A Tangled Web Nicholas Blake 


C482 “The House of Hornbeam” T(rev) 219 
(Feb 8 1958) 232. Ths Half-Crown House 
Helen Ashton 


C483 "Child of the Recto inan Zh 
(Feb 15 1958) vd ee donors 

M lues The Dime Pay Coun Piden 
C484 to London . . . VI" London 
Magaxine 3 1 (March 1936) 49-53; re- 
printed m Coming to London (B4T) 

C485 "For the Feminine S ” in H 

19 (Apr 1956) 90-01, 129, 131-132. Essay 


C486 “Essence of Ireland" T(rev) 220 (Apr 
11 1956) 70-71. The Patriot Son Mary Lavin; 
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Rox Hall Illuminated Phyllis Paul; Harold in 
London Kate Christie 


C487 “Small Island —- Big Novel” T(rev) 220 
(Apr 18 1956) 140-141. Island tn the Sun Alec 
Waugh; No Coward Soul Noel ; Old 
Hall, New Hall Michael Innes; Collins cooked 
Guide to Wild Flowers David McClintock and 
R. S. R. Fitter; The Long Body Helen McCloy; 
Fair Haven E. M. Almedingen 


C488 “The Prisoner of Chilben" T(rev) 220 
(Apr 25 1058) 220. The Summer House Rose- 
mary Harris; A Contest of Ladies William 
Sansom 


C489 “The Niece of Bonaparte" T(rev) 220 
(My a ias age Princess. Mathilde Mar- 
Castillon du Perron; The Paradise 
Michael Swan; Beauty Belongs to You 
Jean Grey 


C490 “Mr. Llewellyn Examines a Traitor” 
T(rev) 220 (Feb "9 1956) 328-329. Mr. 
Hamish Gleave Richard Llewellyn; Enchanted 
Bellamy Cyril Hughes Hartmann; Minerva 
À. W. P. Robertson intro 


Mina oc at Bay" T(rev) 220 
(May 16 1958) 1. A View of the Heath 
David Unwtn; Beyond the Black Stump Nevil 
Shute; Noblesss Oblige Nancy Mitford ed; 

The Pica ei due Plot pea Garve; A tu 


Feed dac d ss T(rev) 

220 (May 23 1956) 432—433. Les Girls Con- 
stance Tomkinson; The Five Fathers of Pepi 
Ira Avaery; The Prince and Petronella John 


Brophy 

C493 "Master of the Sardonic" T(rev) 220 
(May 30 1850) 484. Anglo-Saxon Attitudes 
Angus Wilson; Collected Stories V. S. Pritchett 


C494 “A Powerful S dd T (rev) 
220 220 (June 8 1000) 538 els Robert 
Penn Warren; Maurice 
Moisetwitsch 

C495 “Mankowitz Rings the Bell" T(rev) 220 


red 13 1956) 597. My Old Man's A Dust- 
man Wolf Mankowitz, The Sleepless Moon 


H. E. Bates 

C496 "A Caustic Comedy of hlanda" 
T(rev) 290 yan nas as [rx wn 
Marching with A 

eenth Century Story M Kin Er Fall; 
Second Man Edward Grierson; Where ihe 


Turk Trod Anthony Rhodes; Never Too Late 
Angela Thirkell 
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C497 “Dwellers in the Wilderness” T(rev) 
220 (June 27 1050) 696—807. The Outsider 
Colin Wilson; The Mermaids Eva Boros 


C498 “How to Be Yourself, But Not Eccentric” 
Vogue 128 (Jaly 1956) 54-55. Essay with a 
brief biographical sketch appended 


C499 “S in the Air" T(rev) 221 
(July 4 1956) 32-33. The Proving Flight 
David Roman Mornings James Loes- 
Milne; T: ‘of the Sun John St Jolm; Unhal- 
Poad House D. Sca 


C500 “The Laird Who Went to War" T(rev) 
221 (July 11 1058) 82, 97. Freshly Remem- 
bered Cecil der; A Single Peb- 
ble John Hersey 


C501 "A Stranger in the Midst” T(rev) 221 
(July 18 1958) 132-133. Thin Ios Str Camp- 

ton MacKenzie; Six Fest of the Country Nadine 
Gordimer; Collins Guide to Roses Bertram Park 


C502 “The Silver Cord That S " T(rev) 
221 (July 25 1956) 178, 109. The Secret River 
C. H. B. Kitch; Letters From a P 

Nun Lucy Norton trans; Time Right Deadly 
Sarah Grainham 


C503 "On Not Rising to the Occasion” Lis- 
ri 56 (July 2 26 1956) repe dcr lan 


pend in Vogue 129 (Feta 15 1957), 


C504 “A Notebook for Posterity" T(rev) 221 
(Aug 1 1958) 299, 237, My Aunt's 


Peter aig 2 Comfort Me with Apples Peter 
de Vries; So Child Ning Bawden; 
The Sleeping Partner n Graham; Maal- 
ish Jean Cocteau 


C505 “A Tragedy of Sensibility” T(rev) 221 
(Ang 8 1056) 260-267. Schumann and The 
Romantic Age Marcel Brion; The N: 
Comers Eric Ambler; Peter Perry Mi 


ne 
T (rev) 


$91 (Ang 151 aY ait an A AN geo 
Remember Walter Lord; The Truth W 


Help Ue John 1 Bowen; A Young Gire Touch 


C507 "S on Three Levels" T (rev) 221 
(Aug 22 1956) 352. Thres Winters John Morti- 
mer; Sunk Island Hubert Nicholson; The Octo- 
ber Country Ray Bradbury 

C508 “T. Ground for Sohoolmasters” 
T(rev) 221 (Aug 29 1956) 304-305. The New 
Headmaster Alan Ker; And the Rain My Drink 
Han Suyin; A Certain Smile Francoise Sagan 
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C509 "Childhood through a Magnifying Glass" 

T(rev) 221 (Sept 5 1958) 440—441. Moming 

ulian Fane; The State of Mind Mark Schorer; 
Night Walkers Rupert Hart-Devis 


C510 "A Virtuoso Novelist” T(rev) 221 
Corn 1956) 402—493. Ths Towers of 
T Rose Macaulay; The Lite Lawn- 
dress and the Fearful Knight Bertram Bloch 
and George Shanks; The Dishard Jean Potts 


C511 “Mr. Snow Anatomizes Matrimony” 
T(rev) 221 (Sept 19 1956) 546-547. Home- 
comings C. P. Snow; Some Darling Folly 
Monica Sterling 

C512 “The Unravelling of an Ancient Knot" 
T (rev) 221 (Sept 26 1 | 
Dark of Summer Erik Linklater; G. M.: Mem- 


oriss of George Moore N Cunard; The 
Penguin Story St William Williams; 
Drum Anthony Sampson 

C513 of the Air Gods" T(rev) 222 


(Oct 3 1956) 30-31. Falling Leaves Gird 
Gaiser; The Haunted Land Randolph Snow; 
The Bright Prison Penelope Mortimer 


C514 “The Byronic Legend” T(rev) 222 
(Oct 10 1956) 94-05. Byron Eileen Bigland; 
His Saving Face Pierre Boulle; Remember the 
House Santha Rama Ran 


iod "A Bundle TEE T(rev) 292 
Oct 17 1956) 164-165. Hungry Leopard 
Mary Borden; T'Other Miss Austen. Kathleen 
Freeman 


C516 “Truth and Fiction" Listener 56 (Oct 
25, November 1, November 8 1958), 8651-6592; 
704—700; 751-752. Three part essay on the 
novel: 1 “Story, Theme, and Situation”; 
2 “People: the Creation of Character"; 
3 “Time, Period — Reality.” Originally a 
series of radio talks on B.B.C. 


C517 "A Living Writer” Cornhill 168 (Win- 
ter 1056-1057) 120-134. This article is from 
an Introduction to Katherine Mansfleld’s stories 
(B46). Reprinted as "Stories by Katherine 
Mansfield" in collected publication (A28, A27) 


C518 "The Mouse Who Succeeded a Moun- 
tain" T(rev) 229 (Oct 24 1050) 226-227, 
Louis XV G. P. Gooch; Here Be Dragons 
Stella Gibbon; The Man in the Net Patrick 


Quentin 


C519 "Off the in Spain” T(rev) 222 
(Oct 31 1856) 278, 294. Descent Burgos 
Peter de Polnay; Eldorado Jane Phyllis Bot- 
tome; Cartoon Trearury Lucy Black Johnson 
and Pike Johnson Jr ed.; Sweeibread and Other 
Stories Michelle Maurois 
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C520 “The New Dickens’s London" T(rev) 
222 (Nov 7 1956) 338. The Angel in the 
Corner Monica Dickens 


C521 "Lord Gorells Own Story" T(rev) 222 
(Nov 14 1956) 400. One Man... Many Parts 
Lord Gorell; Breakfast with a Corpse Max 
Murray 


C522 “Inside the Vicarage” T(rev) 222 
(Nov 21 1956) 458-457. e A Country 
die AE Brode; Tha One That Got 
Away Burt and James Leesor; - 
ms H. B. Morton; Tweloe Horses and 
Hangman's Noose Gladys Mitchell 


C523 "Mr. Sansom's New Novel" T(rev) 222 
(Nov 28 1958) 508. The Loving Eye William 
Sansom 


C524 “Trio of Mysteries” T(rev) 222 (Deo 5 
1956) 6597. Madame Solario anon; Dead 
Man's Folly Agatha Christie; The China 
Roundabout Jan Austen 


C525 “The Highway Story" T(rev) 222 
(Deo 12 1956) 652-853. Rolling Road 
L. A. G. Strong; The Intruder Storm Jameson 


C526 “Conquerors in the Hardest Battle” 
T(rev) 222 (Dec 19 1856) 702—703. Con- 
qu of Sir Ian Fraser ed; Les 
elles Amours Louise de Vilmorin (trans 
Francis Wyndham) 


C527 “Cousin-Hunt in Africa” T(rev) 222 
(Deo 26 1958) 744-745, The Lighthsarted 
Quest Ann Bridge; Out of Season S Hughes 


C528 “Guide to the Future, for Those 

Out” T(rev) 223 (Jan 2 1957) 24-25. Jobs 
and Careers Tony Gibson; A Sky-Blus Life 
Maurice Motseiwitsch; Pleasure Garden Brian 
Hill; The Bright Blue Sky John Symonds 


C599 “T the Master” T(rev) 223 


stories 


C350 “A Scent of Red Roses in the By-Street” 
T (rev) 223 (Jan 16 1057) 108-109. ite 
of Love Margery Sharp; Merry Christmas, Mr. 
Baxter Edward Streeter 

1987) “Kna at Essex" T(rev) 223 (Jan 23 
1987) 150-151. Country Copper S tend- 
ent G. H. Totterdell; Lines of Life Fango 
Mauríao (trans Gerard Hopkins) 


C532 "Source of Greatness” T(rev) 223 
(Jan 30 1957) 198-199. The Early Churohills 
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A. L. Rowse; Off with His Head Ngaio Marsh; 
Baby Doll 'Tennessee Williams 


C533 "Novel That Handsomely nad 
Wait" T(rev) 223 (Feb 6 M (Feb 61007) at 

The Fountain Overflows Rebecca West; "The 
Sacrifice Georges Stmenon 


C534 Revisited” T(rev) 223 ve 
13 1957) 290-291. My Secret Diary of the 
Dreyfus Case Maurice Palcologue 


C535 "A Gele-Force Talent” T(rev) 223 
(Feb 20 1957) 334-335. Tha Other Traveller 
N. Brysson Morrison; Good Relations Derek 
Barton; The Talented Mr. Ripley Patricia 
Highsmith 

C536 “Belloc to the Life” T(rev) 223 (Feb 
27 1957) 380—381. The Life of Hilaire Belloc 
Robert Speaight; The Happy Ones Maurice 
Edelman 


C537 “Secret of a Poetess” T(rev) 223 

(March 6 1957) 440—441. The Heroes of Clove 
Kennedy; Gulf Coast Stories Erskine 

Cal ; Borrow the Night Helen Nielsen 


C538 "Mr. M 's New Novel" T(rev) 223 
(March 13 1 500—501. Challenge to Venus 
EE Difficult to Dis Jean Mathe- 


C539 on the Dark Ladies of History” 
T(rev) (March 20 1957) 550-551. Dark 
Ladies Ivor Brown; The Ram in the Thicket 
Anthony Glyn 

C540 “An Artist-Watcher Sends in His R 
T(rev) 223 (March 27 1957) 602—803. From 
Renoir to Picasso Michel Georges-Michel; All 
a Nonsense Mark Bonce-Jones 


C541 “Persuasion” London Magazine 4 
(Apr 1957) 47-51. Essay about Jane Austen 
ead Ret novel Persuasion 


C542 “Whirlwind Tour with Clare Sheridan” 
T (rev) 224 (A: 1857) 28-29. To the Four 
Winds Clare Sheridan; The Friend in Need 
Elizabeth Coxbead 


C543 "Baron the Unforgettable” T(rev) 224 
( 10 1957) 88, 102. Baron Baron [Baron 
Sting Henry Nahum]; Room at the Top 
John Bratne; The Lady and the Unicom 
Rumer Godden 


C544 “Novelists of Gaul” T(rev) 224 (Apr 17 
1957) 155. Jacob Jean Cabriés; The Last De- 
tachment Maurice Druon; Beau Clown Berthe 
Grimault; First Poems Minow Drouet 


C545 “Countryside of Posts” T(rev) 224 
(Apr 24 1957) 214-215. Posts tn a Landscape 
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Gilbert Highet; The the M. Stopped 
Brendan Gill Sa TM 
T(rev) 224 


t 
(May (May 3 1807) 97 Twenties John 
Montgomery; Waheut Loce Could Hales 


C547 “An Master of the Novella" 
T (rev) 224 (May 8 1957) 328-329. Death of 
a Huntsman FL E. Bates; James Joyce's World 
Patricia Hutchins; From Russia with Love lan 


C548 “Haunting Variation on an Ageless 
Theme” T (rev) 224 (May 15 1957) 378-379. 
The Sandcastle Iris Murdoch; Complete and 
Free Eric Williams 


C549 “Return to Africa” T(rev) 224 (May 22 
1957) 430-431. Going Home Doris Lessing; 
Morgan Kate Christie; Two-Thirds of a Ghost 
Helen McCloy 


C550 “The o Abbess Was No Saint” 
T(rev) 224 (May 29 1957) 480-481. The 
Reluctant Abbess Margaret Trouncer; Ths 


Gilded Fly Hamilton Macellister; How to be a 
Deb's Mum Petronella Portobello 


C581 “The Hiss of the Sword" T(rev) 224 
ee 5 TT) 538—539. Inoasion 1940 Peter 


; A Time to Keep Silence Patrick Leigh 
Fermor 
C552 Evil Gentus" T(rev) 224 
(June 12 ) 502, 593. Ths Thing Desired 
The Prodigy Hermann Hesse 
(trans W. J. Strachan) 
C353“ Grief” T(rev) 224 (June 
19 1957) , 658. Leftover Life to Kill 
Caitlin Thomas; The Great World Timothy 


Cok Louis Auchincloss; Collected Stories 
Viola Moynell 

C554 “Edwardian Lioness” T(rev) 224 (June 
26 1957) 688. Angel Elizabeth Taylor, Our 
Square Verily Anderson 


C555 “A Writer Remembers” T(rev) 225 
(July 3 1957) 26-27. The W Circle 
John Van Druten; Seven Times Seven G. B. 
Stern; End Without Glory Richard Viner 


C558 "Five Star Thriller” T(rev) 225 (July 


10 1957) 72-73. 8 : Tokyo John P. Mar- 
quand; The Bystando Randolah Stow 


C557 EB Reviews 225 (July 17 1957) 118- 
118. Testament of Experience Vera Brittatn; 
The Innocent Gunmen Jean Paul Lacroix; 
e aa eae 


C558 “Leadhitter’s n T(rev) 225 
24 1957) 162-163. The Hireling L. P. 
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The Mendelman Fire Wolf Mankowitz; The 
Claimant Michael Gilbert 


C559 "Mr. Waugh's Ordeal” T(rev) 225 
(July 31 1957) 209. The Ordeal of Gil- 
bert E Waugh; Far, Far the 
Mountain Peak J 


Masters; Churchill: The 
Statesman and Writer Joaquim Paco; Inde- 
pendent Education: In Defense of the Public 
Schools A. N. Gilkes 
C560 "Ihe Uncommon Header" T(rev) 295 
(Aug 7 1957) 252-253. The Final Art of 
Reading Lord David Cecil; The Called and 
the Chosen Monica Baldwin; The Short Reign 
of Pippin IV John Steinbeck 


C561 "With the Theosophists” T(rev) 225 
(Ang 14 1957) 294-905. Candles in the Sun 
Lady Emily Lutyens; My Husband Cartwright 
Olivia Manning 


C562 “Interlude in Paris” T(rev) 225 (Aug 
21 1957) 338—339. Jam Today Oriel Malet; 
The Sucoess of Margot Masters Helen Howe; 
Paper Dolls Laura Beheler 


C563 “Millionaire Queen of New York" T (rev) 
225 (Aug 28 1957) 382-383. The Vanderbilt 
Feud Grece Wilson Vanderbilt; A Father and 
His Fate L. Compton-Burnett 


C584 "The Candid Friend" T(rev) 225 
(epe 4 1857) 432—433. A Regency Visitor 
Prince Puckler-Muskau; Strange Evil Jane 


T(rev) 225 


F. Dostoevsky (tans ans George Bird); Ths Soft 
Talkers Margaret Millar 


Tn si Écran 
rey t 18 1957) 534—535. Surgery 
and Crime coe Sava; Roche Gabe 
Compton MacKenzie 


C567 "From Bri to Beauregard” T (rev) 
225 (Sept 25 1957) 604—005. Miss Howard 
and Her Emperor Simone Maurots; City of 
Spades Colin MacInness 


C568 “The Waxen " T(rev) 226 dure 
1957) 32-33. I Mi Tussoud 
Maitin; A D Bier for a Forinight Mra Robert 
Henrey; The Sky Above the Roof Paul Verlatne 
(trans Brian ) 


C569 "A Perslan Journey" T(rev) 226 (Oct 9 
1057) 86-87. À Persian Susi Wises Blunt; 
The Rich Die Hard Beverley Nichols; Actress 
Yvonne Mitchell 
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C570 "A Lifelong Attachment” T(rev) 226 
(Oct 18 1957) 150-151. Georgs Moore: Let- 
ters 1805-1933 to Lady Cunard; Search Me 
Patrick Anderson 


C571 "Cracks across the Victorian Facade” 
T(rev) 226 (Oct 23 1957) 210-211. Cousin 
Harrist Susan Tweedsmuir; The Elegant 
Edwardian Ursula Bloom; Aubade Kenneth 
Martin 


C572 "Invitation to Dance" T(rev) 228 (Oct 
30 19057) 262, 276. Come Dance with Me 
Ninette de Valois; Minku and Curdy Antonia 
Whtte 


C573 “Tarnished Youth" T(rev) 226 (Nov 6 
1957) 328-329. Those without Shadows 
Françoise Sagan; The Woman Gerda 
Rhoads; The Twenty-Third Man Gladys 
Mitchell 


C574 “A Ramance of the Past” T(rev) 226 
(Nov 13 1957) 398-399, Voltaire in Love 
Nancy Mitford; Victorian Days Lady Clodah 
Anson; Love Story Louise de Vilmorin; The 
Golden Impala Pamela Ropner 


CST “Tumult ta Missisippi” T 
(Nov 20 1987) 458-459. The 


T(rev) 226 
at the Back 


C576 “The ore ge of Genius” T (rev) 
226 (Nov 27 1957) 510-511. Gilbert: His Life 
and Strife Hesketh Pearson; Alfred Hitchoook 
Presents Alfred Hitchcock; Dublin Phoenix 
Olivia Robertson; Say Darling Richard Bissell 


C577 “The Virtuoso Touch” T(rev) 228 
(Dec 4 1857) 598, 600. At Molly's 
Anon ihe Dolls Wir, ana 

the Dahlas William Sansom; From 


— Um Christe; You Can't Get 
There fon Bore Onda: Nash 
C578 “Oxford Seen Darkly” T(rev) 226 


DOE 1957) 652-653. A of Tea For 
dpi er Storm Jameson; The Bliz Con- 
stantine itzGibbon; Village Diary Miss Read; 


The Main Chance Peter Wildeblood 


C579 “The Decay of Comfort" T(rev) 228 
(Deo 18 1957) 702—703. Ten Pollett Place 
C. H. B. ; Roman Candle Letitia 


Kitchin; 
D dem A Cage for the Nightingale Phyllis 
Pa 


C580 "A Child Sees Truth" T(rev) 228 (Dec 
25 1957) 744—745. This Side of the Truth 
Elizabeth Mon ; Windsor Castle Sir Owen 
Morshead; The Habit of Loving Doris Lessing; 
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The Devil by the Sea Nina Bawden; Then 
There Was Fire Minou Drouet (trans Margaret 
Crosland) 


C581 "From Saddle ps T(rev) 227 

an 1 1958) 24-95. Sport of Queens 
Dean. The Fine and the Wicked Monica 
Sterling; The S Spy Bedside Book Graham 


Greene and Hugh Greene comps 
Spice Islands” 


CB82 "A Winter J V gnis 
T(rev) 227 (Jan 8 . Journey to 
Jaoa Harold Nicolson; dina Letters of 


England's Queens Margaret Sanders comp 
Mainly on the Air Max Beerbohm 


C583 “The Most Bewitching of Meddlers" 
T(rev) 227 (Jan 15 1958) 104-108. Arch 
Intriguer Priscilla Zamoyska; The Seductive 
Mirror Leonard Mosley; i be Peay My Love 
Stephen Ransome; Affair Angela 
debel, Five Modam No Plage Yuki Mitis 


C584 “Satirio Sto Don 
Abroad" T(rev) PEL: 22, P acl 48-149 
I Like It Here Amis; The Late Georg 

Apley Jolm P. ; Claudine in ren 
Colette (trans Antonía White); The Adopted 
Child Mary Ellison 


C585 “The Hero's Sideline was Villainy” 

T (rev) 227 (Jan 29 1058) 104—185. The Man 

on the Rock Francis King; The Meddlesome 

Friar Michael de la ; With Lions by 

My Side Paulette Lloyd Greame; Doubting 
Wilson Bribner 


C586 "Flemish Interior by a New Painter" 
T(rev) 227 (Feb B 1958) 238-239. The 
House of Liss Françoise Mallet-Joris; Engeged 
in Writing Stephen Spender; - 
cumstances Patrick Quentin 


C587 "Northern e to the Mi 

Sun" T(rev) 227 (Feb 12 1958) 282-283. 
The Iotole in the Sun William Sansom; Certain 
Women Exskine Caldwell; Unreasonable Doubt 
Elizabeth Ferrars 


C388 “When the Primitive Cracks the Shell 
of Manners” T(rev) 227 (Feb 19 1958) 334— 


C580 in the Middle Distance" T(rev) 
227 (Feb 26 1958) 388-389. After- 
noon Sir Laurence Jones; The Avocado 
Elaine Dundy; After the Rain et i Bowen, À 
Furnished Room Janet McN 
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C590 “Inspired Amateurs Won the Atlantic 
Wall Game" T{rev) 227 (March 5 1958) 436- 
437. Ten Thousand Eyes Richard Collier; My 
Fave for the World to Ses Alfred Hayes; The 


Seeing Eye Josephine Bell; Merrily to the 
Grave Kathleen Scully 


C591 “Texas beyond the Oil Wells” T(rev) 
227 (March 13 1958) 506-507. Home From 


s mia Jamas and 
H. G. Wells Leon and N. Ray 
eds; How Still My Loos Doris Siegel 


C582 “The from Amber" T(rev) 227 
(March 19 1058) 580-581. 

Love Kathleen Winsor; A Grain of 
Margaret Trouncer; The Miscreant Jean 
Cocteau (trans Dorothy Williams) 


“A Psychic IP SAM MT 297 
Medius 1958) 638-639 

the Sea Frank Baines; The Quick ue 
Ariss; My Great-Aunt Day 
Prebble; Ses Rome and Die Louisa Revell 


C504 “A. Blind Author's Novel with a Blind 

Hero” T(rev) 228 (Apr 2 1958) 29. The Stars 
Grow Pale Karl Barnhof; The Birth of a Grand- 
father May Sarton; Lord Chatham and America 
O. A. Sherrard 


[ES 


De Ar Harc tee Tenet d ed 
228 (A 958) 197. U: Wi 
Bona eun Faulkner; Stamese 
le A dou Ne 
de Croster 


C506 “A Jeck-of-All-Trades Tries Fiction” 
T(rev) (Apr 30 1958) 250-251. Black 
Midas jan Carew; Dr. No Ian Fleming; I 
Watch and Listen Nancy Price 


C597 “Rx for a Story Worth the Telling” 
NYTBR 58 (Aug 31 1958) 1, 13; reprinted in 
Writer 71 (Dec 1958) 14-15, 36, Essay 


C598 "Candles in the Window" Woman's Day 
22 (Dec 1958) 32, 81-83. Short story 
C599 “Bowen’s Court” Hi 24 (Dec 


1958) 86-87, 190-193. Essay with a 
graph of Elizabeth Bowen by horse 


C600 “Enemies of Charm in Women, in Men" 
Vogue 134 (Sept 15 1959) 158-159, 201. 


219 (Nov 1959) 50-55. Essay incorporating 
material from A Time in Roms (A25) 
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C602 Woman's Day 23 (Dec 


1959) uen 194. Short story 


C603 “Ride the South" Holi- 
day 27 (Feb 1960) 72-73, 105, 107, 110-111, 
113. Essay on Miss Bowen's trip through 
American South 


C604 "The Best of the Best" Vogue 135 (Feb 
15 1000) 152. from recent books by 
Garrett , Father Teilhard, Joyce 
Cary, Donald Keene, Van Wyck Brooks, and 
Elizabeth Bowen. Includes an excerpt from 
A Tims in Rome (A25) 


C005 “The Case for Summer Romance” 
Glamour 43 (June 1860) 94-05, 180. Essay on 
summer love 


C606 “Elizabeth Bowen Talks about Writing” 
Mademoiselle 51 (July 1960) 89, 6, 20, 21. 
R as “Advice” in collected publication 


(A28, A27) 


C607 “Eternal Lure of the Eternal City" New 
York Times Magazine (July 31 1960) 28-29, 
43. Essay. Excerpt from A Tims in Rome 
(A25) 
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C808 "Where the Pharos Stood” Reporter 24 
(Apr 27 1961) 49-51. Review of Alexmdria 
E. M. Forster 


C600 “Wonders of a Travelers World” 
NYTBR 06 part 2 (June 18 1961) L Review 
of Blus Skies, Brown Studies Willlam Sansom 


C610 “Comeback of Goldilocks et al” New 
York Times Magazine (Aug 26 1962) 18-10, 
74-75. Essay 


C611 "Lawrence of Arabia" Show IL No 12 
(Dec 1962) 66-67. Review of the film 


C812 “The Te«kettle" House and Garden 123 
(Jan 1963) 70-71, Essay 


C813 "Enchanted Cen 
Grimm" New York Times 
1963) 28-29, 112, 113. 


C614 of the Eye" Vogue 152 (Deo 
1988) 189-190. Essay 


of the Brothers 
agazina (Sept 8 


( California Home Edition) 72 (Oct 1969) 70- 
T1. Essay 


D Translations 


ARGENTINA 


D1 Hacia el norte Buenos Alres, Emece 1951 
To the North trans Maria Antonia Oyuela de 
Grant 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


D3 Skon srdos Praha, Odeon 1966 The Death 
Heart Jarmila Fastrová 


3. 
3 


Copenhagen, Schønberg 
Re en Us ro 


D7 Katten springer Copenhagen, Schgnberg 
1952 The Cat Jumps and Other Stories trans 


Jecgen Engberg 


D8 En verden dbner sig Copenhagen, Schgn- 
berg 1950 À World of Love Gans Asse Hansen 


DO P MN ir Cylditidal 1065 
The Girls ins Ansa Hürden 


FINLAND 


DIO Talo Werner Söder- 
ström 1949 The House in Paris trans Lisa 
Vesikansa-Saarinen 

D11 Kohti oista Porvoo; Werner Söder- 
ström 1951 To the North trans Wille Repo 
D12 Ikuiset Helsinki, Werner Soderstrüm 
1966 The Little Giris trans Anja Samooja Ger- 


sov 
FRANCE 

D13 Les coeurs détrutts Paris, Librairie Plon 

1941 The Death of the Heart trans Jean 'Talva 

D14 La maison á Paris Paris, Nouvelle Revue 

Française Éditions Gallimard 1941 The House 

in Paris trans Marie Tadié 


D15 Romangiers anglais Paris, Éditions du 
Chéne d'Or 1946 Translation of English Novel- 
ists 


D16 Romanpiers anglais Paris, Éditions du 
Seuil 1946 Translation of English Novelists 
D17 Pacte aveo le diable Paris, Éditions Garas 
Ta Jenne Parque 1947 The Death of the Heart 
trans Hélène Robin 
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D18 Emmeline Paris, Éditions du Seuil 1949 
To the North trans Georges Globa 

D19 eL udi d Meroure France 308 (June 
1949) 283-300 "Aunt Tatty" trans René Leplat 
D20 Pourquois six iride. trier R m 
1950 Correspondence between Elizabeth Bow- 
en, Graham Greene, and V. S. Pritchett pub- 
Hshed as Why Do I Write? trans Marcelle 
Sebon 


D21 L'ordeur du Paris, Éditions du Seuil 
1952 Tha Heat of tha Day trans Georges Globa 
D22 Les coeurs détruits Paris, Librairie Géné- 
rale Française 1954 The Death of the Heart 
trans Jean Talva 


GERMANY 
D23 Das Haus in Paris Berlin, Wilhelmshaven 
1047 The House in Paris trans Ruth Welland 


D24 Der damonisohs Liebhaberu und andere 
Geschichten Schaffrath 1047 The 
Demon Lover and Stories trans unknown 


D25 Gen Norden Cologne, Schaffrath 1948 To 
Ths North trans Margarete Rauchenberger 


D26 Ein Abschied Munich, Nymph 


Yeates 18 Six stories in J 
C and Stories trams S 
Schmitz and Elisabeth Schnack 


e. 
and W World. of 
Love trans Hilde Spiel 
and Berlin, 


D28 Dis kleinen Madchen Co 
and Witsch 1965 Little Giris 
trans Helmut Winter 
ITALY 


D29 Crepusoolo Verona, Arnoldo Mondadori 
1948 The Death of the Heart trans B. Della 


JAPAN 
D31 Hixokari Tôkyô, Shinchô-sha 1952 The 
Heat of the Day trans Ken'ichi Yoshida 
NETHERLANDS 


D32 De hitte des 
1050 The Heat of the 
hoff 


N. Brunt 
ay trans J. M. Meulen- 


D33 Spookoerhalen Utrecht, Het Spectrum 
Prisma-boeken 1964 A collection of nar- 
ratives, including Eltrabeth Bowen's Cat 
Jumps" trans C. A. G. van den Broek 
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NORWAY 


D34 Huset t Paris Oslo, E. G. Mortensen 1047 
The House in Paris trans Liv Malling 

D35 Lykken og da høstlige jordene Oslo, E. G. 
RUNE AMA The De à and Other 
Stories trans Peter Magnus 


SWEDEN 
D36 H dod Stockholm, Albert Bonnier 
1941 Death of the Heart trang Anders 


Osterling, intro Viveka Starfelt 


D37 Alskaren som car demon, och andra no- 
veller Stockholm, Albert Bonnier 1947 The 
Demon Looer and Other Stories trans Viveka 
Starfelt 


D38 Middagshtjd Stockholm, Albert Bonnier 
1950 The Heat of the Day trans Sonja Bergvall 
D39 En värld ao kärlek 2ud edition Stockholm, 


Norstedt 1956 A World of Love trans Jane 
Lundblad 


D40 Huset 1 Paris Stockholm, Norstedt 1058 
Mise mie dele s do 


D41 Aldrig mer september Stockholm, UR 
stedt 1960 Thes Last trans Cilla 
i Lasi September 


D42 En tid t rom Stockholm, Norstedt 1969 
A Time in Roma trans Brita Bjorkbom 


D43 En odrid ao kärlek Stockholm, Norstedt 
Bokklubben Vår bok 1983 A World of Love 
trans Jane Lundblad 


D44 Flickorna Stockholm, Norstedt 1966 The 
Little Girls trans Aida Tôrnell 


SWITZERLAND 
D45 Ges englische gespenstergesohioht- 
en von Defoe bis Blizabeth. Bowen ed 
Mary Ho Zurich, Diogenes 1950 trans 
Peter Naujack and Werner Peterich 


YUGOSLAVIA 


D48 Smrt sroa Novi Sad, Bratsvo-Jedinstvo 
ES MM n ee bass TIRE 
Stevanovió 


D47 Z£ega Belgrad, Omladina 1955 The Heat 
of the Day trans Kaliopa Nikolajevié 

D48 Kuéa u Parizu Narodna 

1962 The Houses in Paris trans Vasilija Djuka- 
novió 


pe nf ph ue mae 


and Milica Popovió 
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E Manuscripts 


Es categories of Books and Pamphlets, Contributions to Books 
Md Peleas Unpub pecie sn d naa 
D die i raram Bowen. Where no date is available on the manuscript, 
the date of publication appears within brackets. The term “final version" eren. 
Pe te a a a Hae Ar red ee s 5) Gel S) 

The location of the man opea ere In parentheses at the end of each 
entry. 'The following ab used: Academic Center Library, U of 
Texas, Austin — Texas; Sie de e NYPL-B; 

autograph note signed — ANS typed letter signed — 


Books and Pamphlets 


El ANN LEES [AND OTHER STORIES] nd [1926] 

Signed manuscript, with author's manuscript me 179 Pepes. Incomplete, this 
manuscript includes only nine stories: "Ann Lee's" Visitor," "Human 
Habitation,” "The Secession," “Making Arrangements,” "hs Soin,” “Chat “The Back 


This and those of El through E7 have been bound, each in different covers, 
but of the same size ( a AUS wee . The volumes were individually bound 
and probebly at the authors within each volume varies: some of 
oe Pee ee 834 x 10”, and wies be d e the same volume are 834 x 13” 
with the bottom part of the page turned up to fit withtn the bound volume. Some of the sheets 
are of colors and quality to a woman's stationery. Thus the stores were most 


quality comparable likely 
y eL n at different times, and the binding brings» to those stories 
mM nep EUM T ouse in Paris, Miss 


sie pee dior aca for Bet i hem a red 
and white geometric print design on the outside front and back and a red linen spine. The title 
of the volume, on the spine, is in gold print on cream leather. There is no ttle and the 


stories are on different-sized paper, as noted above. They are bound in the order ( Texas) 
E2 THE HOTEL (novel) n d [1927] 
S manuscript, with author's manuscript revisions; 339 Cha headings 
are not ded in this draft. This volume is bound in covers of a yellow and walts print dedi 
on ths cae ont and bck and wih a back spine, Tho tti peta 
leather. The ink, handwriting, and paper differ throughout the Mie Te) 
E3 JOINING CHARLES [AND OTHER STORIES] n d [1929] 
Manuscript, with author's loto, the manuscript 
conta oniy tz tre, bound oto rds its "Joining Chere “To fa "fie Show 
Rib es med “Dead Mabelle,” ied “Joining Casey 
elling Mrs. M 
There is no title pum lo oe 
on the outside front and with a yellow spine, and with the title printed in gold on black 
leather. 'The sire and of the paper vary. “Joining Charles" has two titles: S^ The White 
House” ts cancelled. cothold” also has two titles, with “Houseroom” deleted. (Texas) 


E4 THE LAST SEPTEMBER (novel) n d [1929] 


Signed manuscript, with author's revisions; 385 es. Cha headin 
eru c dr a DLE Ph aro om BH colons paper dolar i tha: 


used in “The Hotel.” T. lume is eee a yellow small print design 

on the outside front and back, with a red ts pret £a gui on bak la 

The ‘bles of thn paper difen Sanat dis Vol de ( Texas) 

E5 FRIENDS AND RELATIONS (novel) n d [1931] 
Manuscript, with author's manuscript revisions; 345 There is no title page. The 


volume is bound with a white linen spine and a green and white print design on the front and 
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back outside covers. The title is m on green leather, The ink is ba through- 
out most of the manuscript, Ss ae Dus Ne Tk sienna can ef ths DOE 
vary. (Texas) 

E6 TO THE NORTH (novel) n d [1932] 


iq rice iUd paier snn 461 ns PA Tue 
volume is bound with a beige linen spine, a green, blue, and e surrealistic design on the 
finni opn bark CUIUS CONO. and the title printed in gold on black leather. The size of the 

differs, but here, unlike the preceding items, some of the sheets are smaller as H cut. 
Revisinas are: sight compared to tha otlier sayela ( Tana] 


E7 THE HOUSE IN as (novel) n d [1935] 
Manuscript, with “a Paspas pt eyes 365 pages. The title is signed. 
The volume is bound with a blue th abies aad le Eau das n 
the front and back outside covers; title is printed in gold on b leather. The early part 
of the manuscript is heavily revised. Her handwriting is larger and closer together than in the 
Paie work. The parta ere marked, but tha pee headings vetito are not dent ote (agas) 


E8 THE DEATH OF THE HEART (novel) n d [1938] 
ear hel rapa Sac n s : three of 1, ane 


each of chapters 2 and 3. 69 "Draft (1) is written n lue 
pH porter EE qat Hn een 
ga reca 


Po psp, m aiy dui of de novi wih tho abris manuscrit 
cretion, Uganda a i Oopa sayay Ee from Part IIT. 
From the chapter headings ve op and emended it seems that the organization 
of the novel has been altered in the direction of the first edition. 

of the novel as a whole, with author’s man revisions, 

undated; page Tate then (B), ei Par Hy chapter 8 is sinis to that in 
(b). oh eal essere | at the top : “Richly Corrected Typescript with much holo- 
Erman Bown.” Laid in, after the first page: signed manuscript note on 

Eia Bowen by Devi Duro à pages (s EOG). Kap i tto oue wit d bloga 


with author's extensive m ; 588 pages. The typescript 
is contained ín a case with the title ted in on purple leather. The 
includes nine of the ten chapters (only the third is missing); there are two versions of 
three versions of chapter 10. There are two versions of the note on the 
first states: “Corrected corrections in my hand ErrzaBEra Bowen.” The genea- 
logical chart of the Bowen family is among the papers in the case. (Texas) 
E10 — NOVELISTS (literary history) n d [1942] 


with author's extensive manuscript revisions; 63 Each type- 

sp pago mounted do ar shoot and contained fo a blue case with a rad Luther mount 

mg. T. sl bande ban be aei English Novel" with "Novel" 
cancelled and “N ee MITT On page 2 not one 


Ell THE HEAT OF THE DAY (novel) n d [1949] 


Man with author's manuscript revisions and man Mess 
rs Different erent typewriters, ink, and pencils, and various kinds 
er s is oe Gee a a ee 
Chapter 1: one version, 19 pages. 
Chapter 2: three versions: the final typescript of 31 pages, and two earlier and partial 
drafts. The title af the novel is in manuscript with the 8 signature beneath it on the 
earliest version of the novel. 
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Chapter 3: the final version, part in manuscript and part in typescript, 26 pages; and 
an earlier version of 24 pages. 

Chapter 4: the final version, part tn manuscript and part in typescript, 34 pages; and 
an earlier typescript version of 23 pages. 

Chapter 5: the final version, a of 17 pages, with few manuscript revisions. 
ass m pro PORTER Tel version of 9 pages and a typescript of 19 pages. 


pages pe 

kb d bise T hough tha lame Yori E o bar p ve Dee 

ck tnd bus There is e ert version of TE paga 4 

stantial manuscript revision in black and blue ink. version, 28 pages, is cut 

sant manne ron ta black end be ink The tui elt, vaio, 38 page ct 
size type from the original. 

7: the final version, a typescript (black ribbon) on white and on blue paper, 

a ee LL D Lu e 


rus a the final version, a of 22 pages, heavily revised, including three 
one in manuscript. There is also an earlier version, a 
Smt 4 pag o rod an pk papar, wi evo o E and pages bid 


Chapter 9: a fanl ai pu qn ri pepe heavily revised; 
and an earlier version, 31 pages on pink and on white paper, not heavily revised. 

Chapter 10: one version only, & greet p m ou wate and oa BE pis. 
heavily revised. In general, the blue sheets appear to be re-typed portions of the white pages 
hib. were probably too heavily Tevised ta to read. 


Gren one version, 95 blue paper except for the last two pages, which 
are white. chapter te heavily revised in: black Pa Luctudes- ANS. 
12: one version, a typescript of 34 on blue, pink, and white i 
if Sens eal e raed Ph E Pes p popa 
Cha pue a a C es on white paper ot hee thy ood. e 11 
Se bius. Tha fins] versión, ss i wb pe of tbe tne! versa me 
14: one version, a of 23 pages on white and on blue paper, heavil 
revised in b EE Wher tes de Potes pn angh fur i only one version of this 
chapter, it does dot cod with the chante ciel but tend “ath s beginning of 
printed version of chapter 15, 
Cha 15: one version, a typescript of 30 pages on white paper with manuscript re- 
Silden Black tik and pencil Thu deat, Chic D not the Bas] waaka à heavy sovied Th 


rci e CDM n ey ee ne ees EEE yao ae 
the order In which revision was made. ° 


Chapter 16: ae eee sec died a oe ae pa een 
r 


a pis 1, 34 pg a fagi ot ce paper with few 
( 3 on vhi blue, end grey paper i pest ad 
fcllowing wore 2) Naa sed -B on w. in t 
revised E EA (b) Eight sheets dubeed 1, 3, 4a, 4b, and tao hin: sheets. The 
ees te ae PEE Tie ete ee 
revised; the next two sheets are typescript, on heavier paper and hardly revised. (c) Four pages 
Deen ee Bee Adige aue ie eee ce eae on blue 
pencil revision. These sheets correspond roughly with p 364 Koopt editan. 
(e) Pages 1-2 are and pee dr 
(f) Pages 1-6 and the last page, unnum on white 
pages correspond to tue dove ki Que Knope p 367 to the end. ( Texas) 
E12 A WORLD OF LOVE (novel) n d [1955] 


fos 0 pug ro paper o various eola; dere Gun ome typewriter due Don 
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ORO on Qs SC TEES TTA EGG Se Poa ee 
rather than Guy, is not the final version. 

Chapter 2: of the four versions, the final typescript is 10 pages; the progressively 
earlier versions are 5, 13, and 13 pages respectively. 

Chapter 3: the final version is 15 pages; two eerller versions are 14 and 11 pages. 
Paper and color of ink and size of type vary within each version as well as from one version to 
the other. 

Chapter 4: the typescript of the final version is 18 pages on yellow and on pink paper; 
an earlier version fs 19 pages on yellow paper. 

Chapter B: a typescript of 22 pages on pink paper. It is a fair copy with no revisions, 
but the printed text has minor variations. 

Chapter 6: of the two versions, the final typescript is 20 pages on yellow paper; the 
earlier is 16 pages on pink paper. 

two versions, both on pink paper, the final one, 17 pages, and the earlier, 
20 pages. a S te the the two versions, and both typescripts are revised, 
some pages heavily. 
8: of the two versions, the final typescript is 15 pages; and the earlier, 18 pages. 
isin ha dc een aes male Less oe ee 


Chapter 9: one version only, of 20 pages on pink paper in a large typescript. 


Chapter 10: missing. 
11: one version only, a typescript of 27 pages an aprioot-colored paper. Some 
dee cub onl ee i fa printed edition and are fatr copy. 


Ol e Coes tea ily yee a cece pond de GS ae Tous) 


E13 A TIME IN ROME (history and travel) n d [1960] 

Manuscript and typescript versions of chapters 1 and 2 with author's manuscript and 
typescript revisions and inserts. 

a Chapter 1: an early version, a typescript entitled “The Confusion"; 10 unnumbered 
sheets with revisions in blue ink. There is also another serios of 22 pages, mumbered 18a to 36, 
which may follow “The Confusion” if a break in con ' due to missing pages is understood. 
ee s ee p 21 ff of the Knopf Pages 30 to 35 
were originally numbered 1 to 6 and have been re-numbered and inserted at this point. These 
pages ae reviesd in Mius dad grey inks. 

b Chapter 2: man version, entitled “Mists of An changed to “A Long 
Day” in the published version ); es, numbered in blue at th Hop te caue TNR 
are some revisions also in blue ink an others in different ink and on different kinds of paper. 

c Chapter 2: two earlier typescript versions, eo wearer and the later, 
24 pages. Both versions, heavily revised, are also entitled “Mists of nity.” 


Se s oper es with blue ink and usript revisions and 
deletions, They appear to be min ecu ily eqq moi 
There is & typescript, manuscript revisions, of 4 unnumbered, sketching a his- 
torical chronlogy of Rame. (Texas) ee Da 
El4 THE LITTLE GIRLS (novel) n d [1964] 
Typescrtpt of miscellaneous sections of the novel; 120 pages. 
Part I: an early version of chapter 3, 22 pages on yellow and on blue paper with somo 
revisions, 


p de b) A 


portion of chapter 6, typoscript manuscript revisions. o) À por- 
eo ae a d'une pue en o pape wit pnd end fk tevin 
Same pages, not rewritten, are completely 
Part III: ee ee revised; 
an earlier version of chapter 1, 17 pages on yellow sheets with man reins and Por 
tion of chapter 1, 5 unnumbered pages, which accord with pages 178-1 


b) we fal D lol pages Qu nad s as GEE ipsa Y S p iil 
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Fifteen miscellaneous sheets which, except for the first eight, do not follow 


each other sequentially. Five of the pages, although not heavily emended, have been marked 
out with X's across the page and were apparently rejected. (Texas) 


Contributions to Books and Periodicals 


E15 HER TABLE SPREAD (short story) n d [1930] 
Manuscript, with author revisions, in black ink x paper; 

15 pages, rumbered in ofl tn another bar ‘The tem “The Heroes" and SH: have 

been a éd in favor of "Her Table Spread.” (Texas) 

E16 SHE GAVE HIM (short story) n d [1932] 


Signed typeecript, with few manuscript emendations; 8 The title typed on the 
manuscript, “What She Cave Him” 8 signed by the author in Black tak This sry 1 one f 
nine stories in Consequences . . . initiated by A. E. Coppard (see B7). The manuscripts for all 
nine stories are contained in the same case. (Texas) 


E17 THE LITTLE GIRL’S ROOM (short story) n d [1933] 
Manuscript, heavily revised; 20 unnumbered pages. (Texas) 

E18 FIRELIGHT IN THE FLAT (short story) n d [1934] 
Mamnscript, with author's manuscript revisions; 12 pages. (Texas) 

E18A THE DISINHERITED (short story) nd [1934] 
Signed manuscript, with revisions; 10 unnumbered pages. (Texas) 

E19 REDUCED (short story) n d [1835] 
S uscript, with author" revisions; 16 unnumbered . The title 

"Marked a del for the present tto (Texas) a a 

E20 JANE AUSTEN (essay) n d [1936] 
Signed manuscript, with extensive revision; 17 pages. In a case. (Texas) 

E21 ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOMES (short story) n d . [1936] 
Signed manuscript, with revisions; 18 unnumbered pages. (Texas) 

E22 LOOK AT ALL THOSE ROSES (short story) n d [1937] 
Typescript, with much manuscript revision; 14 numbered pages. (Texas) 

E23-24 IN THE SQUARE (short story) nd [1941] 


cur OP ee ee mi ee eon) Pepe ee 1 panet 
in her hand. The title is in manuscript, and she written "Horizon" tn pendil beneath her 
name. First published in Horizon (see C88). (Texas) 


E25 THE INHERITED CLOCK (short story) n d [1844] 

Here uscript and revisions; 29 . Àn address is - 
cilled at top of A Cha Terabe rs Park NWL There is also an oder 
paeo Wit Dead Tk. aud to enr SS pages ( Texas) 


E28 MYSTERIOUS KOR (short story) nd [1945] 
Signed with manuscript revisions; 10 numbered in ink. Title is printed 

by hand in (Texas) ACE I 

E27 SONGS MY FATHER SANG ME (short story) n d [1945] 
Typescript, with manuscript and typed revisions; 14 unnumbered pages. (Texas) 
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Unpublished Items 
E98 [ANSWER TO CYRIL CONNOLLY QUESTIONNAIRE FOR 


HORIZON SYMPOSIUM] 


March 15 1945 


Signed typescript to Cyril Connolly, in the form of a letter, with the first sentence 


crossed out. In a case with answers to the same 
Lord David Cecil, Kathleen Raine, Clive Bell, Maurice 


by E. M. leet nn m Sitwell, 
Grabam David Gascoyne, 


P Toynbee, Charles Morgan, C. V. Wedgwood, Enid Starkie, A. L. Rouse, John Lehmann, 


and V. S. Pritchett. (Texas) 
E29 IRELAND (essay) nd 


Signed 
a Wellen 
( Texas) 


second sheets 


ge mA revision; 18 pages on yellow 
after 1 aa clea a tte tile "dama (A dy 


E30 THE BEAUTY OF BEING YOUR AGE (essay) n d 


Een Ma rell anse of Gas Brown, Lad 
E31 NOTES FOR LECTURES AT VASSAR 


man in two 


Signed spiral notebooks 
in the second, both in blue and red ink with dra 
date in the book of 70 pages is February 8 1960. The 


1960. (Texas) 
E32 eee story] n d 


7 pagos on pink paper, The essay was recetved 


1960 
; TO pages in the first notebook and 14 pagos 
Ura doodles cn adios tages The eiet 


s Pacem rey 


` ae M OnE road O on cee ee numbered 
— eras 
E33 s Mere a de CHARACTER TVE MET n d EE 


e case. d gie Rr 
essay about Bowen’s Court 


e 


; 18 pages. In a case, with “A MEMOIR” on the 


is mounted on a 
Barry who lived 


sheet. This is an auto- 
many years. The title 


is sen Bany (ab "Tioperery Woman)" (Tune) 


E34 WOMAN'S Do IN THE AFFAIRS OF MAN (article) n d 
ue oos quie uode nd ioo Deep ALS 


Typescript, 
to Mrs Morris Teen nas (T 


[1961] 


Letters from Elizabeth Bowen 
(Names of recipients are listed at the beginning of each entry. ) 


E35 A. E. Accepts invitation to 
“A Game of — (see B7). hl 
(Made oi) Old Headington, Oxford. Nov 2 


[1931] (Texas) 


E36 —— R “A Game of 
Como ALÉ Walikota Old Head- 
gi Od July 28 [1932]. 10 pages 


E37 —— ALS Waldencote Old Headington, 
y [Ang 12 1932]. 6 pages (Texas) 
g À Gams of Conss- 
ces. ALS Bowen's Court 
quon. ALS Boya Com doe 


E39 — APC Bowen's 
Cork [postmark: Corcor- 

calge Ang 17 1 Sa] Te) 

E40 —— Personal note. APC Bowen's Court 

E: , Co Cork [postmark: Ireland Oct 5 


032] (Texas) 


E41 —— APC Bowen's Court , Co 
Cork [postmark: Oxford Oct 9 1939] ( arns) 
E42 ——— Personal note, ALS Waldencote Old 
odii dis oe eae 
nest à à toutes) 


E44 —— stories written dur- 
ing the previous few The man of 
ie ee with that of th i 
encote Oxford. 
Joly 5 1934 (Texas) ME 
reden Court Eber pid ign zen 
5 Co Cork. 3l 
[1934—35?]. Mosca Ang 
E46 —— Regarding editing Elizabeth Bowen 
did for Faber and F 2 Clarence Ter- 


race, Regent's Park, N.W.l. March 99 1937 
( Texas) 
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Mu E, Terence Jan Fytton, ed Lit- 

oo 2 Clarence Terrace, Regent's 
Park N.W.1. June 6 1947 (Texas) 
Sd NNI de 


wide [postmark: Apr 9 


ALS Bowen’s Court 
k. Oct 2 1943. 2 pages 


1936] 
E49 Rayner H 
, Co 
(Texas) 
E50 —— Personal invitation. ALS 2 Clarence 
Terrace, Regent's Park N.W.1. May 14 1045. 
2 pages (Texas) 
g a new book. 
Oxford. 


lacie A 3 pages (NYPL- ) 
ALS Bowen's Court 


Elder, Co Gal Aug 9 (1004 6 pages 


ES3 —— ALS Bowen's Court Kildorrery, 
Cork. Aug 28 [n y]. 6 pages (NYPL-B) 
E54 Sir Edward Howard Marsh. Regarding 
Peter s poems. ALS 32 Queen Arme s 
Gate, oe (NYPL-B) 
E55 Mrs Morris. Regardin re the sr ee 
an’s Place in the Affairs of 

D eds Eat TOM SC Nee S 
~ Oct 21 1961 (Texas) 


ENG dc a Piaty, R 
edes AS Terrace, 
aN we Ou 1948. Tees esia (Tem) 


d 


E57 R. A. Scott James. g story “A 
Walk tn the Woods." ALS 9 Terrace, 
Regents Park N.W.l. Jan 17 1938. 1 page 
(Texas) 

E58 —— Thank you. TLS 2 Clarence Ter- 
race, Regent's Park N.W.1. Pre 1 page 
( Texas) 


E59 —— Personal ALS 2 Clarence Terrace, 
Regents Park N.W.1. Oct 29 1038. 1 page 
( Teras) 





E60 Personal. ALS 2 Clarence Terrace, 
's Park N.W.1. Apr 3 1939. 2 pages 

( Texas) 

Verna Woolf. Re an essay of 


oolf's. ALS 2 Terrace, Re- 
gens Pa mis Park N.W.l. July 1 1940. 7 pages 
B) 


E62 — R m 
em's travels. Fr E , Co 
Cork. Aug 28 [n y]. cu TE, 
E63 ——— Personal, mentions The House tn 
Paris. ALS Waldencote Old Headington, Ox- 
ford. July 31 [1935?]. 8 pages. Leonard Woolf 
has pencilled “[1937 or 8]” (NYPL-B) 

E04 —— Personal ALS 2 Clarence Terrace, 
Regent's Park N.W.1. June 7 [1036?] 3 pages. 
Leonard Woolf has pencilled “1937 or 1038." 
(NYPL-B) 


Miscellaneous Items and Letters to Elizabeth Bowen 
( Authors’ names are listed at the beginning of each entry.) 


E65 A. E. Coppard. Review of Ann Lee's and 
Other Stories n d [Apr 1926]. Unsigned typed 
carbon copy manuscript; 1 page (Texas) 


E66 David Daiches Critical commentary on 
Elizabeth Bowen. Signed holograph; 9 pages, 
i flak E EA ioe iid 
drafts and incomplete type- 
script of The Death of the Heart (NYPL- B) 


E67 John Lehmann. phed radio 

ui arde dg a P ih foes” 
six pa Letters" 

Rb ele aide reas) 

E68 Oxford University Press. Christmas Card 

n d. Signed printed cerd (Texas) 

E09 Frank S review of 

Encounters. June 25 1923. ALS (Texas) 


WRITINGS ABOUT ELIZABETH BOWEN 
F Books, Parts of Books, and Pamphlets 


Fl Allen, Walter "Fiction" The Year's Work 
in Literature: 1949 (London, Longmans, 
Green 1930) 30-38. 

Contains a brief discussion of Ths Heat of the 
Day 


F2 —— Ths English Novel (New York, 
E. P. Dutton 1954) 100, 285, 413 


F3 — The Modern Novel tn Britain and 
the United States (New York, E. P. Dutton 
1964) 188, 191-196, 262, 283 


Ploy ia Herbert Ernest The Modern Short 

: A Critical London, Thomas 
NAR er T 14, 10, 17, 21, 65, 100, 
204, 206, 213, 222 
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Fda Blodgett, Harriet Horowitz "Circles af 
Realty 


: À Rea of the Novels of Elizabeth 
Bowen" doctoral dissertation, 
University of Californie at Davis, 1968 


F5 Brooke, Jocelyn Elizabeth Bowen (Lon- 
don and New York, Longmans, Green 1952) 


F8 Collins, A. S. English Literature of the 
Twentieth Century (London, University 
Tutorial Press 1951) 257-201 


F7 Daiches, David The Present Age: After 
1920 (London, The Cresset Press 1958) 115- 
116, 302-303, 305, 315 


F8 Dostal, Sister Rose M O.S.U 
oe M eee in Novels of 
doctoral dis- 


meiste T ibas Notre Dame, 1064 


F9 Fostez, Jeannette H. Sex Variani Women 
in Literature; A Historical and Quantitative 
Survey (London, Frederick Muller Ltd 1958) 
279, 282—283, 287, 351, 363 


F10 Frierson, William C. The English Novel 
in Transition: 1885—1940 (Norman, University 
of Oklahoma Press 1942) 314—318 


F11 Hall James The Lunatio Giani in the 


Drawing Room (B Indiana Uni- 
versity Press 1968) 17-655 
F12 Hanna, John Greist "Elzsabeth Bowen 


and the Art of Fiction: cg Her GAY 
and Practice" un doctoral 
ton, Boston University, 1961 


F13 Heath, William Webster “Eltzabeth 
Bowen and the Tradition of the Novel" un 
lished doctoral dissertation, University of 
consin, 1956 


F14 —— Elixabeth Bowen: An Introduction 


to Her Novels (Madison, University of Wis- 
consin Press 1961) 


F15 Karl, F. R. The Contem: 
Novel (New York, Farrar Suyu ant cune 
1962) 107-130 


F18 Kendris, Thomas "The Novels of Elira- 
beth Bowen” hed doctoral disserta- 
tion, Columbia University, 1964 


F17 Kiely, Benedict Modern Irish Fiction, A 
C (Dublin, Golden Eagle Books, Ltd 
152-158 


F18 Kirkpatrick, Larry “Elizabeth Bowen and 
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ns T n 
in England (London, The Cresset Press 1956) 
46-51, 55-56, 62 


F20 —— I Am My Brother (New York, 
Reynal 1980) 148, 172, 188, 247 


F20A Lynskey, nee ed Reade i 
Fiction (New York, Charles 


1957) 41-42) 
F21 McCormick, John Catastrophe and I 
nation (London, Green 1957) 


93, 97, 159, 165, 177, 229, 292 


F22 Miller, Donald Willam “Scene and 
Image in Three Nov Novels by Elizabeth Bowen 
unpublished doctoral dissertation, Columbia 
University, 1067 


F23 Miller, James E. jr, ed Myth and Method: 
Modem Theories of Fiction (Lincoln, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Press 1980) 33-50 


ea Toward 
Disaster: A Study of the Novels of Elizabeth 
Bowen" unpub Bachelor of Arts honors 
thesis, Amherst College, 1950 


F26 Neuner, Hannelore "Studien zur Errahl- 
technik der Homane Elizabeth Bowen" 
lished doctoral dissertation, Graz, Austria, 1953 


F27 O'Faolain, Sean The Short Story (New 
York, Devin-Adair 1951) 165-166, 202-204, 
208-210, 220-231 


F28 —— Short Stories: A Study in Pleasure 
(Boston, Little, Brown 1061) 165-166, 341- 
345 


F29 —— The Vanishing Hero: Studies in 
Novelists of the Twenties (London, Eyre and 
Spottiswoode 1956) 167-190 


F30 Pendry, E. D. The New Feminism of 
English Fiction: A Study in s esi aru 
Women Novelists (Tokyo, Kenkyushe L 
1956) 120-152 


F31 Perry, John O. “The Cat Jumps” Insight 
II: Analyses of British Literature ed John V. 


and Martin Dolch (Frankfurt, 
graben 1064) 21-28 
F32 Prescott, Orville In My (New 


York and Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill 1952) 
101-105 
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F33 Raine, Kathleen and Max-Pol Fouchet 
Aspects de la Littérature Anglaise 1918-1945 
(Paris, Fontaine n d) 30-40 


F34 R Richard Henry “The Achievement 
of Bowen: A Study of Her Fiction 
and Criticism" unpublished doctoral disserta- 


F35 Sackville-West, Edward Inolinatons 
(London, Secker and Warburg 1940) 95-101 


F36 Schneider, Dorothy Leona “The Novels 
" unpublished Master of 


Arts thesis, Washington University, 1952 


F87 Scott-James, R. A. Fifty Years of English 
Literature 1900-1950 (London, Longmans, 
Green 1951) 182—185 
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F38 Soldani, Sister Louise N. S.S.A. “To Live 
How One Can: A Thematic Study of Elizabeth 
Bowen's Short Fiction” pre doctoral 
dimertation, University of Notre Dame, 1987 


F30 Strong, L. A. G. Personal Remarks (Lon- 
don, P. Nevill 1953) 140—145 


F40 Tindall, WilHam Y. Foroes in Modern 
British Létercture: 1885-1946 (New York, 
Alfred A. Knopf 1947) 207-209, 202 


F41 Walsh, Willam The Use of I 
Educational T ht and the 
(London, Chatto and Windus 1959) 1 


F42 Wild, Rebecca Smith “Studies in the 


Mind 


G Articles and Photographs in Periodicals 


Gl Bentley, P. “Is the British Novel Dead?” 
SatRev 19 (Jan 28 1939) 3-4 


G1A Brooke-Rose, Christine “Lady Precious 
Stream" London Magaxine 4 (May 1964) 83- 
86 


G2 Coles, "AD ced een sine 
pue n Novels of Elizabeth Bowen" 

arcard Advocate 137 (Dec 1952) 20-22, 
270 


G3 Colum, Mary M. "Do We Learn From 
History" SatReo 25 (Sept 5 1942) 3-4 


G4 Daiches, David “The Novels of Elizabeth 
Bowen" EJ 38 (June 1949) 306-313 


G4A Dorenkamp, Angela G. “ “Fall or Leap’: 
Bowen's The Heat of the Day" Critique 10 
(1968) 13-21 


GB Fadiman, Clifton “The Decline of Atten- 
Han" SatRev 32 (Aug 6 1949) 20-24 


G6 Gordan, John D. “New in the Berg Col- 
lection: 1969-1961" Bulletin of The New York 
Publio Library 68 (Feb 1964) 81-82 


G7 Greene, "Elizabeth Bowen: 
Imagination as py” Perspective 25 
(Spring 1965) 42-52 

G8 Hardwick, Elizabeth “Elizabeth Bowen’s 
Fiction” Partisan Reciew 16 (Nov 1949) 
1114-1121 


G9 Harkness, Brace “The Fiction of Eliza- 
beth Bowen" EJ 44 (Deo 1955) 499-506 


G10 Hawkins, Desmond “Fiction Chronicle" 
Criterion 18 (1938) 82-02 


G10A Heinemann, Alison “The Indoor Land- 
scape in Bowen’s The Death of the Heart” 
Critique 10 (1968) 5-12 


Gll , Benedict “Elizabeth Bowen” Irish 
Monthly 78 (1950) 175-181 


G12 MacLaren-Ross, J. “A World of Women" 
Punch 228 (March 23 1955) 366-387 


G13 Markovic, Vida “Elizabet Bovi” Sao- 
remeniok 9 (Belgrade 1956) 244-260 


G14 Melchior, eee “Elizabeth Bowen” 
Le spettatore italiano 8 (May 1955) 186-192 


G15 Mitchell, Edward "Themes in Elirabeth 
Bowen's Short Stories" C : Studies in 
Modern Fiction 8 (Spring — Summer 1966) 
41-54 


G16-17 O'Faolain, Sean “Elizabeth Bowen" 
Britain Today (March 1948) 16-19 


G18 Pritchett, V. S. for the Eng- 
lish Novel” NYTBR 54 (Apr 17 1049) 1, 
21-29 


G19 Rupp, Richard H. “The Post-War Fiction 
of Bowen" Xavier University Studies 
4 (1965) 55-67 


vy Compton- 
Horison 13 (June 1948) 367-385 


pe Brandon "The Short Stories 
Ribak Bowen” ArQ 2l (Sept 1965) 


G22 ERP Barbara “Elizabeth Bowen's 
World of Im Love" College English 
18 (Oct 1956) 30-37 
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G23 Sharp, Sister M. Corona "The House as 


and Symbol in Three Novels by Eliza- 
ici Boca Koole University Studies 2 
(1963) 93-103 


G24 Snow, Lotus “The Uncertain ‘T: A Study 
of Elmabeth Bowen's Fiction” Western 
Humanities Review 4 (Autumn 1950) 299- 
310 


G25 Stokes, Edward "Elizabeth Bowen — 
Pre-Assumptions or Moral Angle?" Journal of 
the Australasian University Language and 
Literature Association 11 (Sept 1959) 35-47 


G26 Strachey, John “The Golden of Eng- 
Hsh Detection" SatReo 19 (Jan 7 1930) 12-14 
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G27 Strickhausen, H. “Elizabeth Bowen and 
Realtty” SR 73 (Winter 1065) 158-165 


G28 Vallette, J. "Elizabeth Bowen" Mercure 
de Franoe 307 (Sept 1949) 106-109 


G29 Van Duyn, Mona "Pattern and Pilgrim- 
age: A Reading of “The Death of the Heart " 

: 8 in Modern  FicHon 4 
aie Summer 1961) 52-06 


G30 W , Geoffrey “Elizabeth Bowen and 
the Artifical’ Novel" Essays in Critiolem 13 
(Apr 1963) 155-163 


(Spring 1959) 200-213 


Miscellaneous (arranged chronologically) 


G32 Everybody's Magaxins 50 (June 1924) 
184. Photograph of Elizabeth Bowen and com- 
micis ae ae 


G33 SatReo 4 (Apr 14 1928) 754. Photograph 
of Elizabeth Bowen 


G34 Hopkins, Gerard “Elizabeth Bowen” 
Landmark (London) 16 (August 1934) 409— 
412 


ee Time 27 (March 2 1936) 79. Biographi- 
cal sketch of Elizabeth Bowen 


G36 London Mercury 39 (Dec 1938) 112a. 
Drawing of Elizabeth Bowen 


G37 Time 33 (Jan 30 1039) 65. Photograph 
and small note 


G38 "Elizabeth Bowen, C.B.E." Now and 
Then T7 (Autumn 1948) 12-13 


G30 Satheo 32 (Feb 19 1949) 9. Biographical 
sketch of Elizabeth Bowen 


G40 Breit, Harvey “Talk With Miss Brown” 
NYTBR B5 (March 28 1950) 27; reprinted in 
The Writer Observed (London, Alvin Redman 
Ltd 1956) 107—110. An interview 


G4] Tatler 195 (March 29 1950) 621. Photo- 
graph of Elizabeth Bowen 


G42, Deitch, J. “Miss Bowen Scans a Turbulent 
Scene" ChScMM (Jan 6 1951) 13. About her 
writings and her reason for coming to the U. S. 


GALA Owen, “Sonnet” Now and Then 
(Autumn 1951) 16 


G43 Tatler 202 (Oct 10 1951) 75. Photograph 
of Elizabeth Bowen 


G44 De Vries, Peter “Touch and Go ( With a 
Low Bow to Elizabeth Bowen)" NY 4 (Jan 26 
1982) 30-32. Parody of an Elizabeth Bowen 
short story 


G45 Cecil, Lord David “Chronicler of the 
Heart: The British Writer, Elizabeth Bowen” 
Vo (American edition) 122 (Nov 1 1983) 
118-119 


G48 Tatler 211 (Jan 13 1954) 68. Photograph 
of Elizabeth Bowen 


G47 SatReo 38 (Jan 15 1955) 16. Biographi- 

cal sketoh of Bowen 

G48 Beck, Martha A. “Vassar Student Talks 
adsmoiselle 51 


About Elizabeth Bowen" M 
(July 1960) 6, 88 


G49 Nichols, Lewis "In and Out of Books” 
NYTBR 09 (Jan 28 1064) 8. Includes bio- 
UM OM 


185 (Feb 3 


GBO "Tips" Publishers pe 
habits when 


1964) 81. About Miss Bowen 
she came to New York 


Gol S rs a Glass Lightly” TLS 63 (Feb 
20 1964) 146. Biographical remarks and criti- 


cal comment on William Heath’s book (F14). 


G52 Mona Charles “Elizabeth Bowen on 
Mey She Reads" Book World 2 (Nov 10 
1968) 6 
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Curator 
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Miss Virginia Swift 

COLUMBIA. Room 101, Butler Lib. Col Untv. 
John Slade 


COLUMBUS. 742 Tenth Avenue. 


COUNTEE CULLEN REGIONAL, 
136th Street. 
Jomarj Bowen 
DONNELL LIBRARY CENTER. 20 Wost 53rd 
Street, 


104 West 


EPIPHANY. 228 East 23rd Street. 
James T. Greene 


FIFTY-EIGHTH STREET. 127 East 58th Street. 
Reymond Harris 
FORT WASHINGTON REGIONAL, 835 West 
17Bth Street. 
James King 


GEORGE BRUCE. 518 West 125th Street. 
Miss Miriam Fleischer 


HAMILTON FISH PARK. 415 Hast Houston St. 
Miss Mary Anne Altman 

HAMILTON GRANGE, 503 West 145th Street, 
Robert Calese 


HARLEM LIBRARY, 9 West 194th Street. 
Eugene King 


HUD6ON PARK. 10 Seventh Avenue South. 
Noll Riggs 

INWOOD REGIONAL. 4790 Broadway. 
Mrs Mary Pieper 


N MARKET REGIONAL 
425 Avenne of the Americas 
Gerrard 


Philip 
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LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND AND PHYSICALLY 


MACOMPB'S BRIDGE. 2650 Seventh Avenne. 
Miss Mary Little 

MUHLENBERG, 909 West 23rd Strost, 
Mim Mario Ferrigno 


NATHAN STRAUS. 20 West 53rd Street. 
Mrs Elizabeth Barbas 


NINETY-SIXTH STREET REGIONAL, 112 East 
80th Street. 
Miss Hisako Yamashita 


115TH STREET, 203 West 115th Street. 


195TH STREET. 994 Hast 195th Street. 
Miss Jean-Arne South 


OTTENDORFER. 135 Seoond Avenue. 
Robert Bolstad 


PICTURE COLLECTION. FHth Avenue and 
42nd Street. 
Mrs Lenore Cowan 


RIVERSIDE. 190 Amsterdam Avenue. 
Mrs Alice Alexander 


ST AGNES REGIONAL. 444 Amsterdam Ave. 
Mim Georgette Joanne Lachat 


SCHOMBURG COLLECTION. 103 West 135th 
Street, 


Mrs Joan Hutson 
SEWAHD PARK. 192 Broedwwy. 
Miss Mercy Kellogg 


SIXTY-SEVENTH STREET. 328 Eest 67th St. 
Mrs Margarethe Kortenbeutel Voorhis 


TOMPKINS SQUARE REGIONAL. 331 Eas 
10th Street. 
Miss Miriam Bahinog 


WASHINGTON HEIGHTS. 1000 St Nicholas 
Avenues, 
Mrs Ada Jackson 
WEBSTEH. 1465 York Avenue. 
Robert Powers 


YORKVILLE. 908 East 70th Street. 
Miss Helen Rewstron 


THE BRONX 


COORDINATOR, Gerald Gold 
ASSISTANT COORDINATOR, Mim Mary M. Barrett 


ALLERTON. 9740 Barnes Avenue, 

Miss Carolyn Edie 

BRONX BOOKMOBILES, 321 East 140th Street. 
Mo Mabel Bell 


CASTLE HILL, 2220 Cinolmnatus Avene. 
Phitp Wolooff 


CITY ISLAND. 345 City Island Aveune. 


GRAND CONCOURSE REGIONAL. 155 Haw 
173rd Street. 
Edward L. Orff, Jr 


HIGH BRIDGE. 78 West 108th Street. 

Mrs Phyihs Calese 
HUNT'S POINT REGIONAL, 877 Southern Blvd. 
Mis Sylvia Bean 

JEROME PARK. 118 Eames Place. 

Miss Agnes Martin 


KINGSBHIDGE. 280 West 231s Street. 
Miss Eflean Riols 


MELCOURT. 730 Melrose Avenue. 
John J. 8ulhvan 


MELROSE. 910 Morris Avenue. 
Mrs Viola Barrett 
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MORRISANIA. 610 East 160th Street, 
Carmine Michael Diodati 


MOSHOLU, 285 East 205th Street. 
Wilham Helm 


MOTT HAVEN. 321 East 140th Street. 
Mrs Elixabeth Myers 

PARKCHESTER REGIONAL. 1384 Metropolitan 
Avanoa. 

Mu Luthera Mlott 

RIVERDALE. 5540 Mosholn Avenue. 

Mrs Ruth Higgins 


SEDGWICK. Building 4, 1553 University Avenue, 
Miss Willa Fooke 


THROG'S NECK. 3817 East Tremont Avenue. 
Miss Patriola Smith 


TREMONT. 1866 Washington Avenue. 
Mrs Polly Post Nolsan 


VAN CORTLANDT, 3871 Sedgwick Avenue. 
David Ockene 

VAN NEST-PELHAM. 147 Barnes Avenue. 
Mum Marvelous Brooks 


WAKEFIELD. 4100 Lowerre Place. 
Fredenak Giordano 


WEST FARMS. 3085 Honeywell Avenue. 
Mrs Rosa C, Brown 


WESTCHESTER SQUARE REGIONAL. 2541 
Glebe Avenne. 
Mis Dorothy Ann Hendenon 


WOODLAWN HEIGHTS. 4355 Katonah Avenue. 
George Callan 


WOODSTOCK, 761 East 100th Street. 
Mrs Theresa, Lott 


Tug Branca Lisnanrmes, continued 


RICHMOND 
COORDINATOR, Mim Joan Treble 
ASSISTANT COORDINATOR, Miss Patricia Kenny 


DONGAN HILLS. 1576 Richmond Hoad. PI GEORGE LIPRAET, CENTER 10 Hyatt 
Mus Elizabeth Mullen 


Mies Petdola Kenny 


SOUTH BEACH. 100 Sand Lane. 
Mrs Lon Walker 


STAPLETON. 139 Canal Street. 
Miss Laurel Alexander 


GREAT KILLS. 56 Giffords Lane 

Donald Browne 

HUGUENOT PARK, Hugnenot Avenne at 
NEW DORP. (Hughes Mem. Líb.). 155 Third St. 


Mies Huth Kromnfller TODT HILL-WESTEHLEIGH. 1891 Viotory 
Boulevard. 
PORT RICHMOND. 75 Bennett Street. 
patie EE REEE eA 
TOTTENVILLE. Amboy Boad. 

PRINCE'S BAY. 6054 Amboy Road. Henry J. Sumfleth 

RICHMOND BOOKMOBILE. 10 Hyatt Street. WEST NEW BRIGHTON. 976 Castleton Avene. 
Mrs Mary Baker Mies Imbelle Malorano 


Business OFFICE 
Gxonmaz L. Scuaxrmn, Business Manager 
Joexem P. Pour, Assistant Business Manager 
BUILDING MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION, PRINTING OFFICE AND BINDERT, 
Chester Chief 


T. 8 es PURCHASING OFFICE, William F. Preim Jr. 
CAFETERIAS, Joseph P. Pompilto Superintendent 
CENTRAL REGISTHATION, Richard Muller, SHIPPING ROOM, Robert Valeroso, 
Superintendent Supervisor 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICE, Herbert Bouscher, Chief SPECIAL INVESTIGATOR, John T. Murphy 
TELEPHONE EXCHANGE, Mrs Anne Deeshnox 


EXHIBITIONS 
THE CENTRAL BUILDING 
Fifth Avenne and 42nd Street 


HEBRAICA FROM THE LENOX LIBRARY Room 84 
Early Hebrew and Polyglot Bibles in manuscript and printed form, with a copy of the 
first Hebrew grammar printed in America. Through June. 


LENOX’S NEW YORK IN MAPS First Froon Common Norra 
pier piro the properties of James Lenox and some of the institutions 
with his life, such as the Lenox Library, the Presbyterian 


Hospital, and his Fifth Avenue home. Through May. 


A HALF-MILLENIUM OF CONTRIBUTIONS IN SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 
Fmsr Froon Conmpon Norra 
See 55 Misses ue i ee 
gy Division: classics by such men as Archimedes, Boyle, Hooke, and Pascal, and 
rare technical editions published in the United States and important American con- 
tributions to science. Through June. 


RARITIES FROM THE LENOX LIBRARY Main Lossy AND Lanpano Casus 
An exhibition of rare and beautifully books and man from the Lenox 
Collection to mark the one-h Sap men Naira! Rai us ar diced 
Library. Includes the Gutenberg Bible, the Hunt- ee the manuscri 
of Washington's Farewell Address, and many books from the Age of Discovery. 
Through June. 
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ExurrrioNs, continued 
Ths Central Building, continued 


JAMES LENOX AS COLLECTOR AND BUILDER OF THE LIBRARY 
Sxconp Frooa GALLERY 
Memorabilia associated with James Lenox and his , inclnding photographs, 
his with booksellers, a drawing from Hunts workshop of the Lenox 
Library, and bookplates and binders’ tools. Through June. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY RUSSIAN IMPRINTS Secon Froon CxwrsaL Common 
Examples of early Russian printing from the collection of the Slavonio Division: works 
of non-fiction on subjects such as law, history, and science, and works of fiction, 


THE REFLECTED IMAGE: THE MIRROR IN PRINTS Tump FrLoom Parr GALLERY 
The artist's fascination with the mirror, es thematic, decorative, and technical ele- 
ment, is shown in three centuries of prints from the East and the West, by artists such 
as Hollar, Hogarth, Daumier, Cassatt, and Marsh. Late April through the summer. 


PEN & BRUSH: THE AUTHOR AS ARTIST Roos 318 
A Berg Collection exhibit * of art work by authors who were also artista, some ama- 
teur, some from William Blake to Denton Welch. Over ninety carica- 


tures, ee Gorai Dy are on view, as well as works 
nine other artists, including „portraits by Bemard Shaw, H Miller, 


A WORLD OF WORDS — THE NICOTIAN PLANT IN PRINTED LANGUAGE LISTS 
AND DICTIONARIES Roost 324 


Rare early volumes from the Arents Tobacco Collection reflect the emergence of 
tobacco into the world of currently used words. Jean Nioot's Dictionatre francois- 
latin (1573) and Alonso de Molina’s Vooabolerio en lengoa ocastellana y mexicana 
(1571) are included. Through June. 


* * * 


TECHNICAL BOOKS OF THE MONTH Fimsr Froomg Comxnnmom Norra 


A monthly selection of new books recelved tn the Science and Technology Division, 
and reviewed in New Teohnioal Books. 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS ` Mam Lossy 


An almost complete collection of United States postal issues and afrmail stampe, 
1847-1926, Permanent exhibition. 


HISTORY OF PRINTING Fresr Froon Common 
Examples of the recorded word and the graphio arts from Babylontan tablets to modem 
puse S eue 

WALT WHITMAN Team FLroo Coxmrmpon 


The Oscar Lion Colleotion of books by and about Whitman, including first editions, 
manuscripts, letters, portraits, and memorabilia. Permanent exhibition. 


WASHINGTON IRVING Tromp Froon Common 
Selections from the and Hellman collections of Irvingiana consisting of first 
editions, manuscripts, eto. Permanent exhibition. 

AMERICAN VIEWS Tam Froon Cogmmpon Norra 


A selection of prints from the I. N. Phelps Stokes Collection. Permanent exhibition. 
* An filustrated ostelogue of the exhíbit ts available from the Sales Shops at $3. 
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Exarermons, continued 
THE LIBRARY & MUSEUM OF THE PERFORMING ARTS 
AT LINCOLN CENTER 
111 Amsterdam Avenue 
SHELBY CULLOM DAVIS MUSEUM 


“TORA, TORA, TORA" PraxA GALLERY 
Paintings by Robert T. qe 
Twentieth Century Fox for the film "Tora, Tore, Tora.” In addition, a documentary 
film about "Tora, Tora, Tore,” called “The Pilots,” which is presented at intervals 
throughout the day, illustrates the behind-the-soenes activities of motion picture 


produotion — filming, construction of the sets, selection and direction of the cast. 
Through July 1. 
GJON MILI PHOTOCRAPHS AMSTXHDAM GALLERY ` 


Yexiuliio add erent tn a n ed Oaoh 
Gjon Mil are presented in continuous large-screen projection of color slides, in 


addition to ten black-and-whtte prints permanently on displày. April 24 through July 13. 


ROUBEN TER-ARUTUNIAN: THEATER DESIGNS VINCENT Astor GALLERY 
Over eighty scene and costume designs — preliminary sketches, finished paintings, 
and several scale models — offer a retrospective survey of Mr Ter-Arutunian’s work 
1n America, for such diverse productions as the New York City Ballet Company, Broad- 
way musicals, and the Amerioan Shakespeare Festival. March 19 through June 27. 


ISADORA DUNCAN, DANCING REVOLUTIONARY Dance COLLECTION 
The professionel career and the personal life of one of the pioneers of modern dance 
are described through photographs, original drawings by Grand’jouan, and her own 
trunk, costumes, and books. Through the spring. 


DONNELL LIBRARY CENTER 
20 West 53rd Street 


"Photographs by Five." Black and white photographs, with g variety of subjects, by Raymond 
Engle, Richard Rampell, Pablo Rivera, Ronald Rocco, and Harry Walker. Through April. 


COUNTEE CULLEN REGIONAL BRANCH 
104 West 136th Street 


“Contemporary Ghanaian Art.” Oils, collages, ceramics, and sculpture by the winners of e 
national contest sponsored by the Consulate General of Ghana and the Mobil Ofl Corporation. 
Through May 2. 


HUDSON PARK BRANCH 
10 Seventh Avenue South 


An exhibition of paintings, drawings, and sculpture by the Italian-born artist Marco Zarattini, 
whose works have been exhibited in Europe and the Untted States. Through April 30. 
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RICHARD WnicHT 


(See Front Matter) 
Photograph bv Gordon Parks 


Schomburg Collection 





The actress CEciLiA. (“Cisse”) Lorrus at about the age of 16, just a short time after the 
scene described in Front Matter. Theatre Collection 


` recent 


Front Matter 


A Note of Encouragement 


The New York State Budget for 1970/ 
1971 as approved by the State 

ture includes an a tion of 818 
million for the purpose of aiding cul- 
tural izations and institutions in 
the State, including The New York Pub- 
lic Library. The aid is to be 
administered by the New York State 
Council on the Arts. The exact amount 
to be made available to the Library is 
not yet known, but we are very much 
encouraged by this first step toward 
helping to ease the financial crisis dis- 
cussed in Front Matter of the March 
Bulletin. 


A Moment of (Theatrical/ 
Diplomatic) History 


In our Theatre Collection there are 
many mementoes of the famous 
actress Cecilia (“Cissie”) Loftus, who 
spent much of her career on the Ameri- 
can stage. Miss Loftus was born in 
1876, the daughter of an equally famous 
English comedienne, Marie Loftus. A 
to the Collection, sent by Mr 
Peter Loftus, is the following fragment 
of autobiography which Mr Loftus has 
given us permission to publish along 
with a copy of the very earliest photo- 
graph of his mother, taken a year or two 
after the scene recorded in her manu- 
script. 

“Not Randy's Son?" 

By Cromsa (“Cisse”) Lorrus 


My love-life began unconventionally. 
I was 14 when my first beaux [sic] fol- 
lowed me on the street in London. He 
was 15 in an Eton suit and tle, with an 
unmistakably Eton accent. After walk- 
ing behind me for many 
blocks, he finally approached, shyly 





holding out, at arm’s length, his visiting 
card. 


“Please do not be offended,” he 
begged, “will you forgive me for speak- 
to your” 
am not offended,” I murmured, 
AE shyly. "Thank you so very 
mu 


He made a stiff little bow. "May I 
enquire if you are walking anywhere in 
particular?" 


“I am going to the theatre." 

“To the theatre," he repeated raptur- 
ously. "You mean you are an actress?" 

“My mother is. She's Marle Loftus." 

“You don't mean The Marie Loftus!" 

"Yes I do,” I said proudly. 

“How wonderful! Would you, might 
I be allowed the pleasure of accompany-. 
you?” 

“I think so,” I replied. “TI introduce 
you to my mother if she'll let me. The 
company meet in the Green Room every 
morning at this hour." 

He was deeply impressed. "You are 
so beautiful, you wil pardon me for 
sa so." 

TI pardon you,” I said ha 
and thrilled to the core — my first “com- 
pliment" We walked along in silent 
admiration of each other. 

When we reached the Alhambra 
Theatre, I started to present him timidly 
to Mama, but remembered I did not 
know his name. 

"You dropped my card in 
pocket," he said smiling, “but I did not 
see you look at it." 

I extracted the: piece of card- 
board handed it to my mother. She 
read out loud *Winston Churchill" 
“Not Randy's son?" she enquired. He 
bowed again to my mother and smiled 
his charming smile. I was enchanted. 

"May I introduce him to the com- 
pany, Mama,” I cried. : 
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“Rather,” said my mother, and he 
was presented to Marie Lloyd, Vesta 

To each, he gave his funny polite 
bow. "Would you ladies allow me to 
offer you a Sloss of port?” he asked 
solemnly, “or is it too early in the day?” 

There was a moment' silence while 
the company swallowed their smiles. 
“Never too early for me,” someone cried 
out. 

“We accept with pleasure,” said my 
mother in her est tone, and the 
port followed, I the only one not 
allowed to participate. But Winston 
Churchill stood at attention beside me, 
smiling at me — and I was content. My 
first (and last) pick-up had been a 
success! 


A Return to Schomburg: Richard 
Wright's Papers Acquired 

The Sch Collection of rae 
Literature and Hi d e 
original typescript of Ri Wright's 
Native Son together with other impor- 
tant Richard Wright materials. 

The typescript of Native Son is over 
500 pages long with numerous correc- 
tions and changes in Wrights hand- 
writing. Included with Natice Son in 
the purchase were the original manu- 
script of an unpublished novel entitled 
Monument to Memory, the second draft 
of the novel Long Dream published in 
1958, the ipt of Richard 
Wrights biography by Constance Webb 
published in 1968, a mimeographed 
copy of the ey. of Native Son 
written by Wright and Pierre Channel, 
produced in Argentina in 1950, photo- 
graphs that once belonged to Wright, 
ad photostatic copies of many of 
Wright’s personal papers. It seems 
to fitting that this important manu- 
script should now reside at Schomburg. 
Ri Wright knew Arthur Schom- 


burg and frequently spoke at the library 
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at the time he was writing Native Son 
and immediately after it was published. 

Richard Wright was born in Septem- 
ber 1908 on a plantation twenty-five 
miles from Natchez, Mississippi. His 
first published book of short stories, 
Uncle Tom's Children (1938), won wide 
praise from the literary and intellectual 
world. However, it was the nature of 
the reaction to the book — which 
Wright considered to be merely pity for 
the blacks — that drove him to create 
Bigger Thomas, the violent hero of 
Native Son. Native Son was to leave no 
room for pity. "It would be so hard and 
deep," he said, that the reader would 
be "without the consolation of pity." 
Published in 1940, the book was an 
instantaneous success. Most critics, com- 
paring Wright with Dreiser, Steinbeck, 
and Farrell, were tremendously enthusi- 
astic. Through the years Native Son has 
pone into, out, and back into fashion, 

ut its importance to American litera- 
ture and to other black writers can 
never be denied. From James Baldwin’s 
essays on Native Son to the echoes of 
Ms e philosophy twenty years later 
in the works of Franz Fanon, Native 
Son and its masterful creator have left 
their mark. The acquisition of these 
important papers by the Schomburg 
Collection ensures that future scholars 
of American literature will have a 
wealth of well-preserved materials on 
Richard Wright. 


Circulating Orchestra Collection 


Orchestral Scores and parts may once 
again be borrowed through the General 
Library of the Performing Arts, for use 
by non-professional orchestras in the 
New York Metropolitan area. The cir- 
culating Orchestra Collection was a 
part of the Library’s Music Library on 
58th Street until that branch moved to 
Lincoln Center in 1965. At that time, 
the extremely poor condition of the old 
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material forced its withdrawal from use. 
The reopened Collection is equipped 
with entirely new copies of the stand- 
ard orchestral repertory — including all 
of the Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven 
symphonies. 

The new Collection has been made 
possible through an initial from 
Alice Tully and through income derived 
from the MacFar Trust. Orchestra 
scores may be borrowed from the Col- 
lection by conductors and orchestral 
music librarians without charge; bor- 
rowing is limited to complete sets of 
orchestra music. Applications for the 
use of the Collection and further infor- 
mation may be obtained by calling the 
Orchestra Collection at 799-2200, ext 
243, 2-5 p. m., Monday - Friday. 


From Venezuela to India, 
for Young Readers 


A fitting tribute to the memory of Mar- 
t Sco is the recent decision by 

e Children's Book Council and the 
International Relations Committee of 
the Children’s Services Division of the 
American Library Association to invite 
a number of book centers in developing 
parts of the world to serve as reposi- 
tories ee collections — to be called 

wp iu ud Collections — of 

children and young 

d Miss Scoggin, who died in 1968, 

was our Coordinator of Y Adult 

Services and an internationally known 
authority on teen-age reading. 

The first countries to receive Mar- 
garet Scoggin Collections will be Vene- 
zuela, Ecuador, Mexico, Poland, Ghana, 
Tanzania, Iran, and India. About twelve 
to twenty books wil comprise each 
collection, with annual supplements 


planned for the future. 
A similar project has already been 
established at the Internatio Youth 


Library in Munich. In memory of Miss 
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Scoggin the Children's Book Council 
each year will donate to the IYL a selec- 
tion of the best books published in the 
United States for children and young 
adults. The books are chosen by com- 
mittees of the American Library Associ- 
ation. It is particularly appropriate that 
the International Youth Library should 
have a Margaret Scoggin memorial. 
Miss Sco was a consultant for the 
ALA and the Rockefeller Foundation 
in the establishment of that library. 


Forthcoming 


We would like to announce the publi- 
cation date of A Catalogue of the Bur- 
ney Family Correspondence 1749-1878, 
which we had to ne earlier. Pro- 
fessor Joyce Hemlow, biographer of 
Fanny Burney, and editor of her papers, 
has and the catalogue with the 
assistance of Jeanne M. Burgess and 
Althea Douglas. Books will be available 
from the Library Sales Office on Sep- 
tember 30 for orders from the United 
States. McGill-Queen’s University Press 
of Montreal is the co-publisher, and 
orders from outside the United States 
should be directed to their Montreal 
office (3458 Redpath Street, Montreal 
109, Quebec), except for those from 
Europe, which should be sent to their 
office at 70 Great Russell St, London 
WCIB, 3BY. (Books will be available 
in England on October 30.) Orders will 
be accepted now for ee in the fall 
Fanny Burney and the other children 
of Charles Burney, Doctor of Music, 
ne on a correspondence with lead- 
gures in literature, music, and poli- 


us Pops land, aie T and America. 
The book er the record of 
this varied an coge scattered corre- 
spondence and will help scholars to 
locate pri source material that may 
have overlooked. The 500- 


book with full index will be available at 
$20 (clothbound). 


An Annotated Check List of Puritan Sermons 
Published in America before 1700 


By Rogert M. BENTON 
Central Washington State College 


LL OF THE EXTANT American Puritan sermons published in New 
England before 1700 and listed in Charles Evans’ American Bibliog- 
raphy (first published 1903; reprinted New York: Peter Smith 1941) are 
chronologically arranged and annotated below. Annotations note the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of the sermons as well as the texts, doctrines, “reasons,” 
and "uses" (when such are specified). The number identifying each work 
in Evans' bibliography is given in the notes following each title. Works not 
originally included in Evans but which have since been discovered and 
included in Roger P. Bristol's Evans’ American Bibliography: Supplement 
( Charlottesville: Bibliographical Society of the University of Virginia 1069 
[Checking Edition]) are also included in this list. Although titles are not 
numbered in the Supplement, they are listed below by the number assigned 
to them in the Readex Microprint Corporation's Early American Imprints 
(hereafter EAI), in which the full texts of the sermons are available. It was 
occasionally difficult to read the microprint copy of certain sermons, and 
that has been indicated in the annotations. The information given below is 
designed to facilitate research in Puritan sermon material. It does not obviate 
the necessity of reading the original text. It will, however, help one deter- 
mine the nature of the material to be found in a particular sermon. 

In the titles of the sermons and quotations from their texts in this bibliog- 
raphy, spelling and punctuation have been transcribed as exactly as possible 
from the works themselves, facsimiles of the original works, or the micro- 
print copies. However, capitalization and the use of italic and roman types 
have been modernized throughout. I have also adopted a standard, modern 


form for imprints. 
1652 


Richard Mather. The Summe of Certain Sermons upon Genes [sic]: 15.6. Wherin 
Not Only the Docrine [sic] of Justification by Faith Is Asserted and Cleared, 
and Sundry Arguments for Justification before Faith, Discussed and Answered, 
but Also the Nature and the Meanes of Faith, with the Imputation of Our Sins 
to Christ, and of Christs Righteousness to Us Are Briefely Explained and Con- 
firmed. Cambridge: Samuel Green 1652. 
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Evans 35. 

Text: Genesis 15:6, “And hee believed tn the Lord, and Hee counted it to him for righteous- 
ness.” 

Doctrine: The sermon has three doctrines in which Mather that “ & sav- 
Ing faith is by Serer al he Copal este ie Himself who doth justify," 
and “that, it is by faith . . . that men come to be justified.” This sermon, the first acknowl 

work 


1655 


Charles Chauncy. Gods Mercy, Shewed to His People in Giving Them a Faithful 
Ministry and Schooles of Learning for the Continual Supplyes Therof. Delivered 
in a Sermon Preached at Cambri 52 e Commencement, by 
Charles Chauncy, B.D. President ot Harvard Colledg in New-England. Pub- 
lished with Some Additions Therunto at the Request of Diverse Honoured, 
and Much Respected Friends, for Publick Beneflt, as They Judged. Cambridge: 
Samuel Green 1655. 

Evans 40. 
Text: Amos 2:1 cuire of sonns for and of men for 

Nararits, is it not : O ye of Teral, PL saith ie TTG 


Doctrine: adn derer ene tess a eee ae 
a R intention and 


down the schools” otre me he ol oi sorts which alio to Lord katt 
done in some of this country." The sermon becomes a refutation of specific dre cn 
had been made against Harvard. It is an early example of a college president on the 


1663 


John Higginson. The Cause of God and His People in New-England, as It Was 
Stated and Discussed in a Sermon Preached re the Honourable General 
Court of the Massachusets Colony, on the 27 day of May 1063. Being the Day 
of Election at Boston. Cambridge: Samuel Green 1663. 

Evans 80. 


oe Et poda Teed st el times, as the manner shall require." 
Doctrine: The second doctrine is the major concern of the sermon in which ise 

of the Lord "that He maintatne the cause of His people at all times as the matter 

The sermon is apparently the first election sermon to be b tesla ar Tha walk 

illustrates the knowledge which uud pem ee ns, 


impassioned plea for unity of party, platform, ch rcl du C P 


1664 


John Norton. Three Choice and Profitable Sermons u Severall Texts of Scrip- 
tures, Viz. Jer. 30.17. John 14.3 Heb. 8.5. by That Reverend Servant of Christ, 
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Mr. John Norton Late Teacher of the Church of Christ at Boston in N.E. The 

First of Them Being the Last Sermon Which He Preached at the Court of 

Election at Boston. The Second Was the Last Which He Preached on the Lords- 

Day. The Third Was the Last Which He Preached on His Weekly-Lecture-Day, 

Wherein (beside Many Other Excellent and Seasonable Truths) Is Shewed, the 

al eve cont neh earache iV oue hie a ] Ey Am 

Their Militant and Triumphant Condition; and Their Fidelity and Good Affec- 

tion towards Himself. Cambridge: S.G. and M.J. 1664. À 

Evans 90. 

Sermon I is an election sermon entitled “Sion the Out-cast Heeled of Her Wounds.” Text: 
Jeremiah 30:17, “For I will restore health unto thee, and I will heal thee of thy wounds, satth 
the Lord; because they called thee an ont-cast, saying, this is Sion, whom no man seeketh after.” 
Norton calls this text “a divine fa Pe cee Doctrine: “When Sion for its 
sin is become an ont-cast (a of contempt) God takes occasion from her calamity to 


her repentance, that so He may brin her the blessing of His own people.” Norton 
= asap gor em un ep 


soveraign preservative to quiet our souls throughout all the sufferings we meet either in 
SA © ret eel fore ye au Pad Gee EE 
y prominent. 

š an T u Saira etait bisce d ee res I 
ecting to Prescription o Scripture-paten.” Text: He : 
serve unto the example and shadow Ben. te crc 

when he was about to make the tabernacle: for see (saith He) that thou make all things accord- 

nn a Doctrina: “Great care must be had in matters 
eine wont aan h oh gs Posse onde to e 
word of God.” In this sermon Norton argues that some might say “that there is 

Gods word wh oe ee a ee ee cid 

This sal volume contains the thro afr sermon typan, shows Norton's knowing Hebrew 

which approxtmates that of modern scholarship, and demonstrates 

metaphor. 

Samuel Whiting. A Discourse of the Last Judgement: or, Short Notes upon Mat. 

XXV. from Ver. 31. to the End of the Chapter. Concerning the Judgement to 

Come, and Our Preparation to Stand before the Great Judge of Quick and Dead. 

Which Are of Sweetest Comfort to the Elect Sheep and of Most Dreadful Amaze- 

m n ee cern All to Think Seriously 

upon, That They May k the Judge in the Face with Comfort in the Great 

Day of His Appearing. Cambridge: S.G. and M.J. 1664. 


Evans 04. 
In the John Wilson speaks of “these ensuetng sermons," but the work is not a sermon 
in the sense of the word. Whiting’s work is a 160-page exegesis, with typical sermon 


of Matthew 25:3]-46. The work has forty-one doctrines, each with its own uses 
and reasons. Whiting has at least four uses for each doctrine, and the uses are entitled as follows: 
1) for Information, 2) for Terror; 3) for Exhortation: to Wickedness, to the Saints; and 4) for 
Consolation. He occasionally adds a use, between the second and third uses, for examination or 
for humiliation. 


1066 


— Abraham's Humble Intercession for Sodom, and the Lord's Gracious Con- 
cessions in Answer Thereunto: Containing Sundry Meditations upon Gen. XVIII. 
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from Ver. XXIIL to the End of the Chapter. Wherein Many Things Are Spoken 
of Concerning Believers Drawing near to God, and the Efficacy of Their Prayers; 
and How They May Be Princes and Prevailers with God, and with What Bold- 
ness They May Come before Him, and What Ground They May Get of Him 
by Their Prayers, and What Sweet Communing They Have with Him. With 
Sundry Other T. Worthy of Our Most Serious Thoughts, Hel Purses to Be 
More Spiritual and Heavenly, Which May Prepare Us for That 
Communion and Fellowship That We Hope to Arrive at, and Come t to out a 
Blessed State of Glory by Jesus Christ. Cambridge 1668. 


Evans 111. 
In the TIGRE Deka ch e mue ara dire o en page nU m 
riders of the eleven verses individually and draws thirty-two doctrines, each with five 


accompanying uses. The first three doctrines relate to verse twenty-three. Doctrine four i 
drawn from verses twenty-four through twenty-six, but doctrine five concerns Just verse twenty- 


m. em vei eo Wie o Yer may -five, doctrines nine eleven relate 
the works may have been proached us div sermons, it is 
what the specific sermon divisions may have been. 


1668 


Thomas Shepard. Wine for Gospel Wantons: or, Cautions against Spirituall 
Drunkenness. Being the Brief Notes of a Sermon Preached at Cambridge in New- 
England, upon a Day of Publick Fasting and Prayer throughout the Colony, 
June 25, 1645, in Reference to the Sad Estate of the Lords People in England. 
By that Reverend Servant of the Lord, Mr. Thomas Shepard Deceased, Some- 
times the Pastor of the Church of Christ There. Cambridge 1668. 

Evans 130. 
ae pees dede e "Therefore thou shalt speak unto thern this word, thus saith the 
every bottle shall be filled with wine: and they shall sa: oy D ee D e 
every bottle shall be filled with wine? Then shalt sa DA 
tius aaith kr at ire ot hl bo ad wth we Tn hal ar tay wat th 
d E al E B Horn Sud Sa un SSS UR Bees 


¿s tera dani de a sd Gee 
secmon, published after Shepard's death from his notes, is directed toward a 
Siu: ev, bat he ur the pam to vim fodgnant against tho Anthomiam, fo Ana. 

the "Rigid Separatists,” and the Seekers. 


1669 


John Davenport. Gods Call to His People to Turn unto Him; Together with His 
Promise to Turn unto Them. Opened and Applied in II. Sermons at Two Publick 
Fasting-dayes Appointed by Authority. Cambridge: S.G. and M.J. 1669. 

Evans 137. 


Text: The two sermons have been revised into g single work on the text Zecharish 1:3, 
T T np] | bà E s 
Ro 55 ae s o D. Dootrine: 'The first doctrine of the 


. er Peur Lions Cds kelly “OF spec tet Daven 
doctrine is “sinful persons God's hostility.” interest is Davenport's 
concem with the ipu. OF this beanie UF Ghd your “which is call Christmas: which is to be 
n eee eee 


Increase Mather. The Mystery of Israel's Salvation, ed and Applyed: or, a 
Discourse Concerning the General Conversion of the wm sq Nation. Wherein 
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Is Shewed, 1. That the Twelve Tribes Shall Be Saved. 2. When This Is to Be 
3. Why This Must Be. 4. What Kind of Salvation the Tribes of Israel 

Shall Partake of (Viz.) À Glorious, Wonderful, Spiritual, Temporal Salvation. 

1669. 

Evans 143. 

Jue eed = fe gubat anos o Kem Memo. dad di ut Ue pagr of mpeni 
laneous prefaces there is a new title page, the same as the first except for the imprint — Lon- 
don: John Allen 1060. Evans notes that work is "the first of Increase Mather’s acknowledged 

cations” and that it "was probably printed in London, but may have been printed by 
Green at Cambridge." John Devenport, in a preface, says that he read the manusoripts 
of these sermons; however, the work is a long discourse of 181 pages. 

Text: Romans 11.26, “AIl Israel shall be saved." 

'The work does not have the traditional sermon form and has no stated doctrine, but on 


lists 258 seperate , as diverse as Calvin and Aquinas, Aristotle and Plato, Erasmus and 
Banus Polycarp and Tertulian. » d 
Thomas Walley. Balm in Gilead to Heal Sions Wounds: or, a Treatise wherein 

There Is a Clear Discovery of the Most Prevailing Sicknesses of New-England, 
Both in the Civill and Ecclesiasticall State; as Also Sutable [sic] Remedies for 
the Cure of Them: Collected out of That Spirituall Directory, the Word of God. 
Delivered in a Sermon Preached before the Generall Court of the Colony of 
New-Plimouth on the First Day of June 1669. Being the Day of Election There. 
Cambridge: S.G. and M.J. 1669. 

Evans 146, ` 

Text: Jeremiah 8:22, "Is there no balm in GileadP Is there no physician there? Why then 
is not the health of the daughter of my people recovered?" 

Doctrine: "That sometimes a people may be sick, and though they have the most proper 
and sutable meens of health, yet no means may be effectual for their recovery." Walley shows 
the sickness which beset New England to be , 8 burning fever, and an evil spirit. He 
urges magistrates to brand all incendiaries, those "are salamanders, that love to live m 
the fire. . . ." The sermon shows the typical Puritan use of subdivision. 


1670 


Samuel Mather. A Testimony from the Scripture against Idolatry & Superstition, 
in Two Sermons; upon the Example of That Great Reformer Hezekiah, 2 Kings 
18.4, The First, Witnessing in Generall a All the Idols and Inventions of 
Men in the W of God. The Second, More Particularly against the Cere- 
monies, and Some er Corruptions of the Church of En Preached, the 
One September 27. the Other Septemb. 30. 1660, Cambridge: Samuel Green 
1670. 


Evans 151. 

Sermon I, text: I 18:4-7, “He removed the high places, and brake the es, and 
cut down the groves, and brake in the brazen serpent that Moses had made; unto 
those dayes the children of Israel burn incense to it and he called it Nehushtan. He trusted 
in the Lord God of Israel, so that after him was none Hke him all the Judah, 
nor any that were before him. For he clave to the Lord, and d not from fo Hin, 
but kept his commandments, which the Lord commanded Moses, And the Lord was hin, 


and he prospered whithersoever he went forth.” Doctrine: Mather draws five doctrines in a 
heated sermon which is inconsistent in organization. 
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Sermon II: "Witnessing More Particularly against the Ceremonies of the Church of England." 
Text: 9 18:4. The second sermon is a continnation of the first, but Mather makes a single 
statement of doctrine, relating to the rooting out of idolatry. Mather gives a detailed 
Ro se 5 ard 

le 


He presents a detailed discussion of the communion ce 
ons of the best of the the Puritans had against “popish” 


practices of the of England which is available in a Puritan sermon. He often 
amusing analogies — the repeating of form prayers and responses is likened to tennis balls. 


John Oxenbridge. A Quickening Word for the Hastening a Sluggish Soul to a 
Seasonable Answer to the Divine Call. Published by a Poor Sinner That Found 
It Such to Him. Being the Last Sermon Preached in the First Church of Boston 
upon Isaiah 55:6. By the Pastor There, on the 24th of the Fifth Moneth, 1670. 
Cambridge: S.G. & M.J. 1670. 

Evans 152. 
Text: Isaiah 55:6, "Seek yo the Lord while He may be found, call ye upon Him while He 
is near." 


Doctrine: "If in seeking the Lord we would not miss success, we must not mixs the season 
thereof." À relatively short sermon, the work shows Oxenbridge's use of many terms from the 
world of commerce — purchase, bargain, merchandise, security, gain, market, and purse. 


William Stoughton. New-Englands True Interest; Not to Lie:. ... Cambridge: 
S.G. and M.J. 1670. 
Evans 155. 


This work is a different edition, apparently a second edition, of Evans 156, because of correc- 
tion of errata. 


—— New-Englands True Interest; Not to Lie: or, a Treatise Declaring from the 
World of Truth the Terms on Which We Stand, and the Tenure by Which We 
Hold Our Hitherto-Continued Precious and Pleasant Things. Shewing What 
the Blessed God Expecteth from His People, and What They May Rationally 
Look For from Him. Delivered in a Sermon Preached in Boston in New-England, 
April 29 1668. Being the Day of Election There. Cambridge: S.G. and M.J. 1670. 
Evans 156. 

Text: Isaiah 63:8, “For He said, surely they are my people, children that will not He: so He 
was their Saviour.” 


Doctrine: Through an explanation of the text, Š shows that one can He in actions 
as well as words. By making several “observations” on text, he assumes a doctrine without 
ever drawing one. sermon shows an early indication of the lessening of Purttan authority 


Thomas Walley. Balm in Gilead to Heal Sions Wounds: . .. Cambridge: S. C. and 
M.J. 1670. 
Evans 157. 
This work is a second impression of Evans 146. 


John Davenport. A Sermon Preach’d at the Election of the Covernour, at Boston 
in New-England. May 19th 1669. [Cambridge] 1670. 
EAI 39179. 
Text: II Samuel 23:2, “The God of Israel said, the rock of Israel spake to me, he that ruleth 
over men must be just, ruling in the fear of God.” 


Doctrine: “That it is the ordinance of God, in reference to civil government in common- 
wealths, that same men orderly chosen should rule over other men: and in reference to the 
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of rulers, that they be just, ruling in the fear of God." In this election sermon 
notes that "this power of rulers of the commonwealth is derived from the peoples 
poc Hane a d bee AD dun ere EIS 
preservation and that and the people, "in one and the same action," grant power to govern 
to one and not to another. 
1871 


Samuel Danforth. A Brief Recognition of New-Englands Errand into the Wilder- 
ness; Made in the Audience of the General Assembly of the Massachusets Colony, 
at Boston in N.E. on the 11 of the Third Moneth, 1670, Being the Day of Elec- 
tion There. Cambridge: S.G. and M.J. 1671. 

Evans 100. 
Text: Matthew 11:7-9, "What went ye out into the wilderness to see? .. .” 


Doctrine: Danforth asserts that “those who go into the wilderness often cool m their affection 
dato tha Lord" Thà sezon ds k quite close tallowing of Remus whom Dentorth calla the "Rhee 
orician.” 


Eleazar Mather. A Serious Exhortation to the Present and Succeeding Generation 
in New-England; Earnestly Calling upon All to Endeavour That the Lords 
Gracious Presence May Be Continued with Posterity. Being the Substance of 
the Last Sermons Preached by Eleazar Mather, Late Pastor of the Church in 
Northampton in New England. Cambridge: S.G. and M.J. 1671. 

Evans 162. 
Text: I Kings 8:57, "The Lord our God be with us, as He was with our fathers: let Htm not 

leave us, nor us." i 
Doctrine: “That the continuance of the Lords gracious presence with a le, from fathers 

to children after them, is a special favour of God, and much to be by all that are 

sos deles ee eee es cee a cuu A nn niter A 5 

with the succeeding as He was with their fathers, not leaving nor forsaking of them, 

is the great desire of those that wish well to the Lords people." This is a rather typical Puritan 
sermon by the brother of Increase Mather. 


Jonathan Mitchel. Nehemiah on the Wall in Troublesom Times; or a Serious and 
Seasonable Improvement of That Great Example of Magistratical Piety and 
Prudence, Self-Denial and Tenderness, Fearlessness and Fidelity, unto Instruc- 
tion and Encouragement of Present and Succeeding Rulers in our Israel. As It 
Was Delivered in a Sermon Preached at Boston in N.E. May 15. 1667. Being 
the Day of Election There. Cambridge: S.G. and M.J. 1671. 

Evans 163. 
Text: Nehemiah 2:10, “There was come a man to seek the welfare of the children of Israel." 
Doctrina: “It is the work and spirit of faithful rulers, to seek the welfare of the people, 


and furtherance of true religion amongst a people.” The sermon was an open display of scholar- 
ship. 


1672 


John Allin. The Spouse of Christ Coming Out of Affliction, Leaning upon Her Be- 
loved: or, a Sermon Preached by Mr. John Allin the Late Reverend Pastor to 
the Church of Christ at Dedham, at the Administration of the Lords Supper, 
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August 6, 1671. and May Be Useful to Any Church of Christ, or True Believer 
in a State of Affliction. Cambridge: Samuel Green 1672. 

Evans 165. 

The volume contains two sermons. 


Sermon I, text: Canticles 8, “Who is this that cometh up from the wilderness, leaning upon 
her beloved?" Doctrine: "It is a matter of much o and admiration, to see a spouse 


Sermon II ( Allin’s last): “The Lord Jesus His Legacle of Peace, to Arm his Disciples against 
Trouble and Fear.” Text: John 14:17, "Peace I leave with you: my peace I give unto you, 
2o M ps Ge vede m I got ol aean De neither let it be afraid.” 
Doctrine: “That plop m p spa Er Ag 
is such as may them against all distracting troubles and in this world.” 
died within two after his preaching this “farewell” sermon, but he does not refer to 
himself in the sermon. He relates all of the sermon to the peace which Christ gives and the 
assurance that the sinner, H he repent, may certainly expect the peace of Christ. 


James Fitch. Peace the End of the Perfect and Upright, Demonstrated and Use- 
fully Improved in a Sermon, Preached the Occasion of the Death and De- 
cease of That Piously Affected, and Truely Religious Matron, Mrs. Ame Mason: 
Sometime Wife to Major Mason, Who Not Long after Finished His Course and 
Is Now at Rest. Cambridge: Samuel Green 1672. 

Evans 167. 
Text: Psalms 37:37, “Mark the perfect and behold the upright, for the end of that man is 
peace. 
Doctrins: “The life and latter end of the g contains observable things, which God 
us to consider.” 'The sermon has a preface contains a defense of funeral sermons, 


that some felt they should not be deltvered. The sermon contains a lengthy reference 
to the deceased. 


William Dyer. Christ’s Famous Titles, and a Believers Golden-Chain, Handled in 
Divers Sermons. Together with His Cabinet of Jewels, or a Glimpse of Sion’s 
Glory. As Also Christ’s Voice to London. The Great Day of God’s Wrath. The 
Necessity of Watching and Praying. With a Small Treatise of Death. Boston: 
B. Green and J. Allen 1704. 

Evans 1244. EAI 30181 ts the original edition of Evans 1244. 
Evans 1244 Is a copy of a 1704 edition of this sermon (mistakenly dated 1706 by Evans). 

Evans does not list the 1672 edition, which was included in Bristol's Supplement. Because the 


onl; of tho 1672 edition known is too fragile to reproduce on (although it bas 
D da dd of hs Seri end s is on the 


1704 edition. The complete volume of sermons and expositions was reprinted at least seven 
times in the eighteenth century. 

Sermons I through VIII have identical texts and doctrines. 

Text: Canticles 5:16, "He is altogether lovely.” 

Doctrine: “That Jesus Christ is infinitely and superlatively lovely." The first sermons 
sn espe r n a Sn ss Gail ascribed 


next item in the volume is a series of twenty rules for holy Hving under the title “A Cabinet 
of Jewels, or a Gltmpee of Ston's Glory." 

Sermon IX: “Follow the Lamb." Text: Revelation 14:9, "These are they which follow the 
Lamb whither soever he goeth.” Doctrine: No specific doctrine is given, and the sermon is pref- 
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aced by a statement that was no longer living. The outline form suggests that an auditor 
transcribed the work, and that it was pub. from his notes. 

Sermon X: "Christ's Voice to London: and the Great Day of God's Wrath.” Text: Revela- 
Hon 3:20, “Behold, I stand at the door and knock. If any man hear my voice, and open the 
door, I will come unto htm, and will with him, and he with me.” Doctrina: lists 
four doctrines, all merely reatatementa of the teat, in Hus work which M the sobatanca several 


sermons, 


Sermon XI: “The Greet Day of His Wrath." Text: Revelation 6:17, "For the great day of 
His wrath is come, and who shall be able to stand?" Doctrine: "That the greatest part of man 
and woman will not be able to stand in the great day of Gods wrath.” 


Sermon XII: "Watch and Pray." Text: Mark 14:8, “Watch and pray, lest ye enter into 
temptation.” Doctrine: "That a child of God is attended with temptations,” and “that the 
only way to avoid the evil of temptation, is to watch and pray." The volume ends with “Con- 
siderations of Death: Con ome Few Reasons Why Men Fear It, and Opposite Reasons, 
by Way of Answer, Why They Should Not Fear It." This final work is not a sermon. 


1673 


Inerease Mather. Wo to Drunkards. 'Two Sermons Testifying against the Sim of 
Drunkenness: Wherein the Wofulness of That Evil and the Misery of All That 
Are Addicted to It, Is Discovered from the Word of God. Cambridge: Marma- 
duke Johnson 1673. 

Evans 179. 

In this volume one title and one are but Mather calls the first fourteen 
oe eee 

Text: Isaiah 28:1, “Wo to the crown of pride, to the drunkards of Ephraim.” 

Doctrine; “That pride and drankenness are two woful evils.” Mather points to a two-fold 


ihe sarrun lean epulas exsmpla of the reach tendency of Puritan 


to 
clergymen to I NADIE 
aered tuithfulnesr to the church submission to the authority of the clergy. T 


Urian Oakes. New-England Pleaded with, and Pressed to Consider the Things 
Which Concern Her Peace, at Least in This Her Day: or, a Seasonable and 
Serious Word of Faithful Advice to the Churches and People of God (Primarily 
Those) in the Massachusets Colony; Musingly to Ponder, and Bethink Them- 
selves, What Is the Tendency, and Will Certainly Be the Sad Issue, of Sundry 
Un-Christian and Crooked Wayes Which Too Too Many Have Been Turning 
Aside unto, If Persisted and Gone on in. Delivered in a Sermon Preached at Bos- 
ton in New-England, May 7. 1673. Being the Day of Election There. Cambridge: 
Samuel Green 1673. 

Evans 180. 
Text: Deuteronomy 32:20, “O that they were wise, that they understood this, that they 
would consider their latter end.” 


De ee ee 
l ee Di pea ey ees privi- 
ledges and en ts, to understand and consider, or understanding to consider t will be 
the latter of their sinful wayes, their unsuitable and unworthy departments before the 
Lord” This sermon shows Oakes’ ability in literary criticism and his 
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Jobn Oxenbridge. New-England Freemen Warned and Warmed, To Be Free In- 
deed, n E Elections: in a Sermon Preached before 
the Court of Election at Boston, on the Last Day of May, 1671. [Cambridge] 
1673. 

Evans 181. 

Text: Hosea 8:4, “They have set up kings but not by me, they have made princes and I 
knew it not." 

Doctrine: "It is expected of a people themselves the of God, that they 
should have regard to Him in the constitution administration of their magistracy.” This 
js a typical election sermon in which Oxenbridge exhorts the magistrates to be aware of the 
dangers and the wrath of God which might befall them if they do not govern wisely. He also 
suggests the harm of disagreements among them. 


Thomas Shepard. Eye-Salve, or a Watch-Word from Our Lord Jesus Christ unto 
His Church y Those within the Colony of the Massachusets in New- 
England, to Take Heed of Apostacy: or, a Treatise of Remembrance of What 
God Hath Been to Us, as Also What We Ought, and What We Ought Not to 
Be to Him, as We Desire the Prolonging of Our Prosperous Dayes in the Land 
Which the Lord Our God Hath Given Us. By Thomas Shepard, Teacher of the 
Church of Christ in Charlstown; Who Was Appointed by the Magistrates to 
Preach on the Day of Election at Boston, May 15 1672. Cambridge: Samuel 
Green 1673. 

Evans 182 
Text: Jeremiah 2:31, “O generation, see ye the word of the Lord: have I been a wilderness 

Ho e a land of darkness? wherefore gay my people, we are lards, we will come no more 

unto K 
a inl toe of 

of the Lords being to them not a mone ee s n 

caution them never to incurre the guilt of so unreasonable a sin and dangerous folly, and 

poU ee eee ee ae T 
ve begun to decline from Him.” The sermon, which indicates the breaking up of the strong 

authority of the civil and clerical leaders of the colony, 1s designed to ward off the impending 

decline of Puntan power. Although the sermon is a plea from a representative of vested interests, 
it is an uncommonly interesting work because of Shepard’s effective use of persuasion. 


Samuel Wakeman. A Young Man’s acy to the Rising Generation: Being a 
Sermon Preached upon the Death, and at the Desire of John Tappin of Boston; 
Who Deceased at Fairfleld the 10th of October 1672. Being in the Nineteenth 
Year of His Age. Cambridge: Marmaduke Johnson 1673. 


Evans 183. 
Text: Ecclesiastes 12:1, “Remember now thy Creator in the dayes of thy while the 
Gili dayal coma nit, toc tha years draw nigh, ween thou shale kay, have no in them.” 


Doctrine: “That it is every mans duty, every young mans duty, now in the dayes of his 
to remember his Creator.” The text for the sermon had been by John Tappin 
his death. The section of the sermon which begins on p 19 an imaginative 

comperison between devotion to oneself and to one's God. 


Samuel Willard. Useful Instructions for a Professtng People in Times of Great 
Security and Degeneracy: Delivered m Several Sermons on Solemn Occasions. 
Cambridge: Samuel Green 1673. 

Evans 184. 
In this volume there are three sermons. 


Sermon I, text: Jeremiah 7:12, "But go ye now unto my place which is tn Shiloh . . ." Doc- 
trine: The sermon has eight doctrines which are concerned with true repentance from wickedness. 
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e t as so “When thy voa eda n Lad eric di 
world learn righteousness.” Doctrine: J pena m carry along 
with them an universal awakening call to righteousness 

Sermon III, text: Isaiah 21:11-12. Doctrine instructs that “the denuncistions of Gods wrath 
against a sinning people is a burden, a thing heavy and grievous.” 

ee. eee 
bring the le back to the covenant. On occasion Willard does render this thou 
passages of beauty and imaginative power, but his excessive concern with yon 
the drawing of doctrines coupled with the rather plodding nature of the sermons is obvious. 


1674 


Samuel Arnold. David Serving His Generation, or a Discourse Wherein Is Shewed 
That the Great Care and Endeavour of Every Christian Ought to Be, That He 
May Be Serviceable unto God and to the Present Generation, Delivered in a 
Sermon Preached to the General Court of the Colony of New-Plimouth in New- 
England on the 3d. day of June 1674. Being the Day of Election There. Cam- 
bri Samuel Green 1674. 

Evans 185, 
Text: Acts 13:36, “For David, after he had served his own generation by the will of God 
fell on sleep, and was laid unto his fathers, and saw corruption. 
Doctrina: An exhortation of those in public office to serve their generation, ruled by the 
will of God. The sermon is addressed not only to magistrates but also to all elected men, in- 
Sinding minima, os wel u ees who sect mon to pilo clo The sermon s developed 
Arnold's turning to the New Testament for discussions of “precept” and “ 


Samuel Danforth. The Cry of Sodom Enquired into; upon Occasion of the Ar- 
raignment and Condemnation of Benjamin Goad, for His Prodigious Villany, 
Together with Solemn Exhortation to Tremble at Gods Judgements, and is 
Abandon Youthful Lusts. Cambridge: Marmaduke Johnson 1674. 

Evans 188. 

Text: Genesis 18:20-21, "And the Lord said, because the cry of Sodom and Gomorrah is 
great, and because their sin is grievous; I will go down now, and see wither they have done 
altogether according to the cry of it, which is come unto me; and H not, I will know." 

Doctrine: redu ee ee ee 
in the account of God; for which He maketh diligent inquisition, and executeth dreadfull e- 
ance.” In a sermon directed against the sexual deviations of a young man, Danforth 
pd vn te n e E A 5 

y dreamers in Jude 1:8. He says that these “filthy dreamers” are: thine who defle 
their bodies by nocturnal pollutions, and he interprets this to be either masturbation or noc- 
tarnal emission. In the sermon Danforth creates vivid word pictures to ten the children 
hearin ee cally suggest the sentence which be given, Dan- 
forth does show that the only p t found in the Old Testament for such an act was death. 


James Fitch. An Holy Connexion, or a True Agreement between Jehovahs Being 
a Wall of Fire to His People, and the Glory in the Midst Thereof: or a Word in 
Season to Stir Up to a Solemn Acknowledgement of the Gracious Protection of 
God over His People; and ecially to a Holy Care That the Presence of God 
May Yet Be Continued with Us. As It Was Delivered in a Sermon Preached at 
Hartford on Conecticut in N.E. May 14. 1674. Being the Day of Election There. 
Cambridge: Samuel Green 1674. 

Evans 187. 


Text: Zechariah 2:5, “For I saith the Lord will be to her a wall of fire round about, and will 
be the glory in the midst of her.” 
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Donec em d d P E Sa le 
then He will be a wall n bm s is so difficult to 
that few sentences can be read in their entirety. The work basic sermon structure. 
It is only a ten-page sermon with at least three uses. 


Increase Mather. The Day of Trouble Is Near. Two Sermons Wheretn Is Shewed, 
What Are the Signs of a Day of Trouble Being Near. And Particularly, What 
Reason There Is for New-England to Expect a Day of Trouble. Also What Is to 
Be Done, That We May Escape These Things Which Shall Come to Pass. 
Preached the 11th Day of the 12th Moneth, 1673, Being a Day of Humiliation 
in One of the Churches in Boston. Cambridge: Marmaduke Johnson 1674. 
Evans 192. 

Text: Exekiel 7:7, “The day of trouble is near.” 

Doctrine: "That God doth sometimes bring times of great trouble upon His own people." 
The sermon is not ly noteworthy. Mather prepares the congregation for the types of 
trouble which could come to them, and he suggests the signs which may tell them that such a 
day is & The most interesting section of the sermon is Mather’s recounting the 
"g as pe s AUCH and a penging sad praa LL at hand.” Although 

e su con as one sermon 

Ay a e "TM in aus 


Joshua Moodey. Souldiery Spiritualized or the Christian Souldier Orderly, and 
Strenuously Engaged in the Spiritual Warre, and So Fighting the Good Fight: 
Represented in a Sermon Preached at Boston in New England on the Day of 
the Artillery Election There, June 1, 1674. Cambridge: Samuel Green 1674. 
Evans 193, 

Text: I Corinthians 9:26, "So fight I, not as one that beats the atr." 
Doctrins: “To be in the equipage or capacity, and to perform the work of a souldier, and 


that PER o DEUM I ME d incumbent upon every Christian." 
The sermon that the tra Busen Ple exi om lon dora the iik 
thirteen pages contain no designated subdivisions; numbers and divisions that are used 


are not handled consistently; and the sermon shows slight concern for the uses, reasons, 
Sia Gu dd QUUD du s n à pa 


Urian Oakes. The Unconquerable, All-Conquering, & More-Then-Conquering 
Souldier: or, the Su Warre Which a Believer Wageth with the Enemies 
of His Soul: as Also the Absolute and Unparalleld Victory That He Obtains 
Finally over Them through the Love of God in Jesus Christ. As It Was Discoursed 
in a Sermon Preached at Boston in New-England, on the Day of the Artillery- 
Election There, June 3d. 1672. Cambridge: Samuel Green 1674. 

Evans 195. 

Text: Romans 8:37, “Nay, in all these things we are more then conquerers, through Him 
that loved us.” 

Doctrine: “That all true believers have a transcendent, and incamparably glorious conquest 
and victory in all their severe sus s) a ; 
dp ee ecu eder ipa eus.” This is a rather typical “artillery” sermon much 
use metaphors and tial use of Greek words. Oakes uses the sermon as a 
vehicle to attack the Armtnians and all kinds of apostacy. He shows himself to be against war, 
calling it the "iron-age." 

Samuel Torrey. An Exhortation unto Reformation, Amplified, by a Discourse Con- 
cerning the Parts and Progress of That Work, According to the Word of God. 
Delivered fn a Sermon Preached in the Audience of the General Assembly of the 
Massachusets Colony, at Boston in New-England, May 27. 1674. Being the Day 
of Election There. Cambridge: Marmaduke Johnson 1674. 
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Evans 197. 
Text: Revelation 2:5, "Remember therefore from whence thou art fallen, and repent, and 
do the first works —" 


Doctrine: “That it is the t, and most important duty and concernment of any collapsin 
or back-aliding Church or Church urches, to labour (under an awakening, come it end teme 
Tar war gud clean eps ou] of tte desain dox delecti) utto 
restitution from it, by repentance and reformation." A Ens el ie MO 
further shows the concern at the time with a t is interesting that Torrey calls the book 
in which his text is found the "Revelation Jesus Christ," not the “Revelation of John." 


1675 


Increase Mather. The Times of Men Are in the Hand of God. Or a Sermon Occa- 
sioned by 'That Awfull Providence Which Hapned in Boston in New-England, 
the 4th day of the 3d Moneth 1675. (When Part of a Vessel Was Blown Up tn 
the Harbour, and Nine Men Hurt, and Three Mortally Wounded) Wherein Is 
Shewed How We Should Sanctifle the Dreadfull Name of God under Such 
Awful Dispensations. Boston: John Foster 1675. 


Evans 209. 
Text: Psalms 31:15, "My times are m Thy hand." 
Doce Bet Hye times ct mien ate fa Dio Bars of God RUE oe eee 
t in an anti at an 
aa s t ta. Mater uada cain Cod fi 
knowledge and providence. In some this is a funeral sermon, for Mather 
somewhat abstractly, to the two of the congregation who were killed. 


— The Wicked Mans Portion, or, a Sermon (Preached at the Lecture in Boston 
in New-England the 18th Day of the 1 Moneth 1674. When Two Men Were 
Executed, Who Had Murthered Their Master.) Wherein Is Shewed That Excess 
in Wickedness Doth Bring Untimely Death. Boston: John Foster 1675. 

Evans 210. 

Text; Ecclesiastes 7:17, “Be not overmuch wicked, neither be thou foolish; why shouldest 
thou dye before thy time?” 

Doctrine: “That the of God doth oftentimes so xe uen und y eh 


shall be the portion of that hath been wicked overmuch.” cleats Ree i 
identifies this sermon as the first book printed in Boston. It was ead Eo its earlier 


Evans 209. Mather includes rebellion, such as the rebellion n n ee 
asa of wickedness similar to murder. The sermon indicates that the condemned were 
att when the sermon was deltvered. 


1678 


William Hubbard. The Happiness of a People in the Wisdome of Their Rulers 
Directing and in the Obedience of Their Brethren Attending unto What Israel 
Ougho [sic] to Do: Recommended in a Sermon before the Honourable Gover- 
nour and Council, and the Respected Deputies of the Massachusets Colony in 
New-England. Preached at Boston, May 3d. 1676. Being the Day of Election 
There. Boston: John Foster 1676. 

Evans 214. 

Text: Y Chronicles 19:32, "Of the children of Issachar, which were men that had under- 
standing of the times to know what Israel ought to do, the heads of them were two hundred, 
and all their brethren were at their comman t" 

Doctrines: TEA ec sn drin ee EaR ee s 
not distinguished. It lacks the isions of the sermon, substituting only arable numbers. 
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Increase Mather. An Earnest Exhortation to the Inhabitants of New-England, to 
Hearken to the Voice of God in His Late and Present Di ations as Ever 
They Desire to Escape Another Judgement, Seven Times Greater Then Any 
Thing Which as Yet Hath Been. Boston: John Foster 1676. 

Evans 221. 


(1 ipee coda mE Mie oed auro Dis ering OF tis origioal Heo Cd 
a a depu na p s ree Di ns sn due 
unlike any other sermons of the period. It has no text, no doctrine, and no uses. While he 
provide scriptural documentation and refers to the counoil's statement at a day of humiliation, 
the work is marginal at best. It is more an essay than a sermon. 


Thomas Wheeler. À 'Thankefull Remembrance of Gods Mercy to Several Persons 
at Quabaug or Brookfield: Partly in a Collection of Providences about Them, 
and Gracious Appearances for Them: and Partly in a Sermon Preached by Mr. 
Edward Bulkley, Pastor of the Church of Christ at Concord, upon a Day of 
Thanksgiving, Kept by Divers for Their Wonderfull Deliverance There. Cam- 
bridge: Samuel Green 1676. 

Evans 228. 

Althou Mae s or a he has written an intro- 
d saree experiences and his dance. Tha nen by Bulky, etd only 
"The Sermon,” is is quite standard, has thirty-two pages, and stresses those things which 
should return to God for his mercies. 

Text: Psalms 116:12, “What shall I render unto the Lord for all his benefits towards me.” 

Doctrine: “A person or people in a right thankful frame upon the observation of Gods 
bonis, and bouniful favour towards thr, aro very solicitous what retorna to make to God 


Samuel Willard. The Heart Garrisoned or, the Wisdome, and Care of the S 
Souldier above All Things to Safeguard His Heart. Delivered in a Sermon 
Was Preached to the Honoured Gentlemen of the Artillery Company, ate De 
of Their Election, at Boston in New-England June, 5. 1676. Cambridge: Samuel 
Green 1676. 
Evans 227. 
Text: Proverbs 4:23, “Keep thy heart with all diligence, for out of it are the issues of life.” 
Doctrine: "It is the most weighty and solemn charge | upon every one that marcheth 
lr au qepa sia uns de his own heart.” W: believes that a man should 
also “keep” his mouth, lips, and but that all are m subordination to the heart. He 
shows that those Christians bound for heaven must go a way which Hes through the enemies’ 
country. 


1677 


Samuel Hooker. Righteousness Rained from Heaven, or a Serious and Seasonable 
Discourse Exciting All to an Earnest Enquiry after, and Continued np es for 
the Effusions of the Spirit, unto a Communication and Increase of 
That Faith, Holiness and Obedience May Yet Abound among Us, and the Wil 
derness Become a Fruitful Field, as It Was Delivered in a Sermon Preached at 
Harford on Connecticut in New-England, May 10. 1677. Being the Day of Elec- 
tion There. Cambridge: Samuel Green 1677. 

Evans 230. 
Text: Hosea 10:12, “For it is time to seek Jehovah until he come and rain righteousness upon 


Doctrine: “When a sinful people have been chastened, and are still threatned, but not 
destroyed, it is ttme for them to seek Jehovah till He come and rain righteousness upon them: 
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kr DE TI o EEO ee i iru. sanctified, obedient 
wp sa re O en Leo end ien 
oro answer ani uses us 

rather than that " warfare, cn í 

Increase Mather. Renewal of Covenant the Great Duty Incumbent on Decayin 
or Distressed Churches. A Sermon Concerning Renewing of Covenant wi 
God in Christ, Preached at Dorchester in New- gland, tho 91. Day of the 1. 
Moneth 1677. Being a Day of Humiliation There, on That Occasion. Boston: 
JF. 1677. 
Evans 239. 
Text: Nebemtah 9:38, “And because of all this we make a sure covenant.” 


Doctrina: “That there are times wherein solemn renewal of covenant is a duty incumbent 
on the people of God." Mather shows the covenant to be a phenomenon of the New Testament 
as well as of the Old. The sermon follows standard form with three uses. 


John Wilson. A Seasonable Watch-word unto Christians the Dreams & 
Dreamers of This Generation: Delivered in a Sermon November 16th. 1665. 
And Being the Last Lecture, Which Was Preached by That Reverend, Faithful 
and Eminent Man of God Mr. John Wilson. Cambridge: S. Green & S. Green 
1677. 

Evans 243. 
Text: Jeremiah 29:8, "For thus saith the Lord of Hosts, the God of Israel, let not your 


nl a ur diviners, that be tn the midst of you, deceive you, neither hearken to your 

which: ye cata to be renal” 

The sermon has no stated doctrine, no subdivisions, and no scriptural references. It is one 

long essay with much paraphrasing or direct quoting of Scripture. In a ce, Thomas Thacher 
that the sermon relates to the many who the truth of the Puritan beliefs, “espe- 
those and their women.” The first of Wilson’s sermon is directed against 

“ Ranters,” among whom Wilson es the Seekers. The sermon shows a some- 

what more imaginative use of language than do earlier sermons. 


1678 


Eleazer Mather. A Serious Exhortation to the Present and Succeeding Generation 
in New-England. ... Boston: John Foster 1678. 
Evans 254. 
This work is a second edition of Evans 162, 


Increase Mather. Pray for the Rising Generation, or a Sermon Wherein Godly 
Parents Are Encouraged, to Pray and Believe for Their Children, Preached the 
Third Day of the Fifth Month, 1678. Which Day Was Set Apart by the Second 
Church in Boston in New-England, Humbly to Seek unto God by F eb ue 
Prayer, for a Spirit of Converting Grace, to be Poured Out upon the 
and Rising Generation in New-England. Cambridge: Samuel Green 1678. 
Evans 255. 

Text: Isaiah 44:3, “I will pour my spirit upon thy seed, and my blessing upon thine off spring." 


Hd e pn e UU M ee ce, is, that the 
Lord will pour his spirit upon the children an OE his sereia ‘The conclusion of the 
sermon sounds like the preaching which was done during the period of the Great Awakening. 
His appeal is emotional, and he gtves an “Invitation” to accept the call of Christ. 


Samuel Nowell. Abraham in Arms; or the First Religious General with His Army 
Engaging in a War for Which He Had Wisely Prepared, and by Which, Not 
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Only an Eminent Victory Was Obtained, but a Blessing Gained Also. Delivered 
in an Artillery-Election-Sermon, June, 3. 1678. Boston: John Foster 1678. 


Evans 250. 
Text: Genesis 14:14, “And when Abram heard that his brother was taken captive, he armed 
“sak uuu aS qun ictus Su Re 


p M "That the traintng of souldiers to be fit for war, is a commendable practice, yea 
a duty of greet consequence, or not of the lowest rank. Or thus, frequent trainings for the 
mend: pote ready and for war, is a com- 


cs h Pese Nowell actes thal Ho eran Pad beca taie an auditor because 
sins pde Now scs an infirmity in his right hand, leaving unable to write. 
He also notes the need of the sermon in an age in which military disctpline and “souldiery” are 
Ne usa: A E E 


Thomas Thacher. A Fast of Gods Chusing, Plainl ened, for the Help of Those 
Poor in S de O de Their God in New-Eng- 
land, in the Solemn Ordinance of a Fast Wherein Is Showed 1. Tho Nature cf 


Such a Fast. 2. The Testimony God Will Give Thereunto of His Gracious Ac- 
ion. 3. The Special Seasons Wherein God Will Bear Witness to Such a 
Fast. 4. Some Helps to Faith That It Shall Be So. 5. Why Such a Fast Is So 
table and Successfull. 6. How Much This Concerns People m New- 
England. Preached on a Fast Called by Publick Authority, on 26.1.74. Boston: 
John Foster 1678. 
Evans 258. 
ee o OUS ae ey ee S pass 
Is not this the fast that I have chosen, &c. 
i sie P te Hi ]Ueé OD BUR 
a 
re sf mh the ee ama ida He ME uen te 
in his answer, which js generally divided into several sections, will make use all 
of the sections of one image. He employs the image of light at one time, and at another he 


uses the pillar of fire, constantly referring to God's going before. 


1679 


William Adams. The Necessity of the Pouring Out of the Spirit from on High 
ma a Sinning Apostatizmg People, Set under Judgment, in Order to Their 
erciful Deliiarance and Siam As It Was Delivered in Part, upon 21.0. 
1678. Being a General Fast throughout the United Colonies of N.E. Boston: 


John Foster 1679. 
Evans 259. 
Text: Isaiah 32:13-18, "Upon the hand of my people shall come up thorns and briers, yea, 
pog imayay oy in pyon c Decani ts palapa shall bo foricten, the molino 
of the the forts and towers shall be for dens for ever, a of wild asses, a 


A soaps ee ee eee wilderness be a 
I ppt e. forrest. Then 
and righteousness remain in the fruitful feld. And the work of righteousness shall 
mise a quietness and assurance for ever. And my people 
dwell in a peaceeble and in sure dwellings, and in quiet resting places.” 

Doctrine: “When God hath once set a people of their 
wil bo Dk to proesod, til dr bo te onc V on of Ow pt mn igh pon den to 
Mr somno CODY d and then there be a restoration and multiplication of sure mercyes 
em.” This is a very dull sermon which, throughout the section in which 
Adams tes his text, shows his knowledge of current scholarship. 
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James Allen. New-Englands Choicest Blessing and the Mercy Most to Be Desired 
by All That Wish Well to This People. Cleared in a Sermon Preached before 
the Court of Election at Boston on May 28. 1679. Boston: John Foster 1679. 
Evans 260. 

Text: I Kings 8:57, "The Lord our God be with us, as he was with our fathezs, let Him not 
leave us, nor us." 

Doctrine: “The obtaining and continuance of Gods eminenti ous covenant presence with 
Eu people ought to be sincerely & mally ese by Ce that tal wish thelr Happen end 
prosperity.” In a preface to the volume, Allen suggests that those 
any curiosity or quaintnees, the design of it being to edifle more then to please. . . ." 
preface is a clear defense of the style. The sermon, which is designed to encourage the 
guditory to desire the ce of has a section of exhortation to the entire , which 
Allen entitles "Men, Brethren, and Fathers." He follows this with another, entitled "A Word 


to the Freemen.” 


James Allin. Serious Advice to Delivered Ones from Sickness, or Any Other 
Dangers Threatning Death, How They Ought to Carry It, That Their Mercyes 
May Be Continued, and after Misery Prevented. Or the Healed Ones Prophul- 
acticon or Healthful Diet. Delivered in Several Sermons on John 5.14. Boston: 
John Foster 1679. 

Evans 261. 
The author of this volume should not be confused (as he is in Evans’ American Bibliography) 


with the author of Evans 260. The sermons were "written out by some pious hearers from thetr 
own notes,” and Allin did not revise them. 

Text: John 5:14, “Afterward Jesus finding him tn the temple, and saith to him, behold thou 
art made whole, sin no more, lest a worse thing come unto thee.” 


Doctrine: The sermons have eight doctrines, numbered in a random and unclear manner. 
All of the sermons use the same text, and sermon number two explicates the second doctrine 
of the first sermon. The third and fourth sermons are merely a continuation of the second. The 
fifth sermon is an explication of the earlier-given third doctrine. The five sermons undoubtedly 
comprise a series, but the organization makes all the works a bit confusing. 


—— Serious Advice to Delivered Ones from Sickness. . . . Boston: John Foster 
1679. 
Evans 262. 


Although this is a new edition, to be "sold by Edmund Ranger,” the sermon is identical 
with Evans 261. 


Increase Mather. À Call from Heaven to the Present and Succeeding Generations 
or a Discourse Wherin [sic] Is Shewed, I. That the Children of y Parents 
Are under Special Advantages and Encouragements to Seek the Lord. II. The 
Exceeding Danger of Apostasie Especially as to Those That Are the Children 
and Posterity of Such as Have Been Eminent for God in Their Generation. De- 
livered in a Sermon, Preached in the Audience of the General Assembly of the 
Massachusetts 7 at Boston m New-En May 23, 1677, Being the Day 
of Election There. III. That Young Men Ought to Remember God Their Creator. 
Boston: John Foster 1679. 


The second title page for the volume is “A Discourse Concerning the Danger 
of Apostasy. . ." (see notes below). 

Evans 274. 

There are three sermons in the volume. 


Sermon I: “A Call to the Rising Generation.” Text: I Chronicles 28:0, “If thou seek Him, 
He will be found of thee.” Doctrine: “That the children of godly parents are under peculiar 
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advantages and encouragements to seek the Lord." The microprint copy is difflon)t to 
seul but the seran Bas #tandard opa with four ases ead mech Seholacy rmation added 
as marginal comments. 

Sermon Il: — “A Discourse Concernin fi ru, Oe y as to Those 
That Are the Children and Posterity of Such as Have Eminent for in Thetr Genera- 
ton.” Text: I Chronicles 28:9, “But if thou forsake Him, He will cast thee off for ever.” This 
is another standard sermon with numerous marginal references to "church fathers” as well as 
to other Puritan ministers. 

Sermon III hes no title. Text: Ecclesiastes 12:1, “Remember now thy creator in the dayes 
of thy youth.” poe oad ga? oE all ad el te us s 
remember God their creator." The sermon, whi with ample use of the question and 
answer technique, is a straight exhortation tn the d sermon form. 


—— Pray for the Rising Generation. . . . Boston: John Foster 1679. 
Evans 275. 
Although bound with Evans 274, this sermon is a second printing of Evans 255. 


J. R. Richardson. The Necessity of a Well Experienced Souldiery, or, a Christian 
Common Wealth Ought to Be Well Instructed & Experienced in the Military 
Art. Delivered in a Sermon, upon an Artillery Election June the 10th: 1675. 
Cambridge: Samuel Green 1679. 

Evans 276. 
Text: II Samuel 1:18, "Also he bade them teach the children of Judah the use of the bow." 
Doctrine: e Re un Ne AE 


sermon is short and en preparation for war. Sections of the sermon are given titles — 
na,” “Directions,” “Motives,” and "Some to Draw & Others to Drive” 


Samuel Willard. A Sermon Preached upon Ezek. 22.30,31. Occasioned by the Death 
of the Much Honoured John Leveret Esq; Governour of the Colony of the Matta- 
chusets [sic]. N-E. By S. W. Teacher of the South Church in Boston: John Foster 
1679. 

Evans 277. 

Text: Ezekiel 22:30-31, "And I sought for a man them, that should make the 
kie aud dno à 0 one Ro ES LL UC Ld fot dote bu d Lad 
none: therefore have I poured out mine indignation them, I have consumed them with 
the fire of my wrath; their own way have I recom upon their heads, saith the Lord God.” 

Doctrine: “When apostasy hath opened a breach to let tn misery, and God seeks for, but 
cannot find a man to make it up, it is a sad presage of great calamity.” The purpose of this 
funeral sermon is to show “that pious and zealous rulers are a very great blessing.” 


Increase Mather. A Call from Heaven to the Present and Succeeding Generations. 
... Boston: John Foster 1679. 
EAI 30213. 
This is a second printing of Evans 274 and was not originally known to Evans. 


1680 


Leonard Hoar. The Sting of Death and Death Unstung Delivered in Two Sermons 
in Which Is Shewed the Misery of the Death of Those That Dye in Their Sins, 
& Out of Christ, and the Blessedness, of Theirs That Dye in the Lord. Preached 
on the Occasion of the Death of the Truely Noble and Virtuous the Lady Mild- 
may. Boston: John Foster 1680. 

Evans 286. 
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Text: I Corinthians 15:55, “O death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory?” 
Doctrine: The sermon has two doctrines: cuu t sting in natural 


grievo 
death is certainly and infallibly taken out, so that it cannot really hurt, prejudice or true 
believers." The volume is dedicated to "Mrs. B Usher m ever honoured Arnt” by fori 


like the thief on the cross, no sooner cructfled and but glorifled.” The quotation contradicts 
Wigglesworth’s “The Day of Doom” in to the souls of children, but it reflects orthodox 
Pomtan doctrine concerning the human 
Increase Mather. Returning unto God the Great Concernment of a Covenant 
People. Or a Sermon Preached to the Second Church in Boston in New-England, 
March 17. 1679/80 When That Church Did Solemnly and Explicitly 
Their Covenant with God, and One with Another. Boston: John Foster 1680. 
Evans 293. 
Text: Hosea 14:1, “O Israel, return unto the Lord thy God; for thou hast fallen by thine 
Iniquity.” 


Doctrine: “That when the Lords covenant Res ala by Solaray eaa iniy £a 
cern them, to return unto their God.” In tho co Mather reminds on of the 
establishment of the church in 1650 and of the church's Aet deaths of 


some dozen or more members as a judgment of God upon the church. bus 
eyed Ce ee a qu ma RE 


Samuel Willard. The Duty of a People That Have Renewed Their Covenant with 
God. Opened and Urged in a Sermon Preached to the Second Church in Boston 
in New-England, March 17. 1679/80 after That Church Had Explicitly and 
Most Solemnly Renewed the Ingagement of Themselves to God, and One to 
Another. Boston: John Foster 1680. 

Evans 296. 

Text: Joshua 24:22-23, "And said unto the are witnesses against - 
Ec dim EE lods nu c e ce a NU 
P COD said he, the strange gods which are among you, and tncline your heart 
to the Lord God of Israel” 


This sermon, preached PEE ric per ee ae eee Ek pec Rene 
ses roba bul date 
1681 


Increase Mather. Heavens Alarm to the World. Or a Sermon Wherein Is Shewed, 
That Fearful Sights and Signs in Heaven Are the Presages of Great Calamities 
at Hand. Boston: John Foster 1681. 

Evans 306. 

Text: Luke 22:11, ". . . fearful sights and great signs shall there be from heavens." 
Doctrina: "That awful ts and I. hee are the 

of great calamity cag upon the word This mek is Mather's C LED theological 


improvement" the appearance of comets, The work is 2 comprehensive history of 
the recorded appearance of comsts and the disasters which followed. 


1682 


—— Heavens Alarm to the World. ... Boston: Printed for Samuel Sewall 1682. 
Evans 320. 
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This volume is a second impression of Evans.306 with a new , and most of the mar- 
aa aa ad orld had are, in this edition, 


— The Latter Sign Discoursed of, in a Sermon Preached at the Lecture of Bos- 
ton in New-England; August, 31. 1682. Wherein Is Shewed, That the Voice of 
God in Signal Providences, Especially When Repeated and Iterated, Ought to 
Be Hearkned unto. [Boston 1682] 

Evans 321, 

Text: Exodus 4:8, “And it shal [sic] come to pass, that if they will not believe thee, neither 
hearken to the voice of the first sign, then they will believe the voice of the latter sign.” 

Doctrine: “That men ought to hear the voice of God in providences, especially when 

d c E ae er 

says that the signs in the heavens are signs of God's speaking. 


——— Practical Truths Tending to Promote the Power of Godliness: Wheretn Sev- 
eral Important Duties, Are Urged, and the Evil of Diverse Common Sins, Is 
Evin Delivered in Sundry Sermons. Boston: Samuel Green 1682. 

Evans 392. 


This volume of seven sermons tn 220 pages is arranged as a book with seven chapters. The 
longest sermon is fifty-five pages, and the shortest eighteen. 


practice of every godly man"; and "that men ought not only to unto God for pardon and 
Eibanos bot they should ba euro tó do this, tn the time wherein o m 

Sermon IH: “The True Fearers of God Will Practise Family Prayer." Text: Acts 10:2, “One 
that feared God with all his house: and prayed alway.” Doctrina: "That the true fearers of 
God will be constant in the practice of that duty of y prayer." 

Sermon III: “The Sincere Servants of God Will Make Conscience of Secret Prayer.” Text: 
H Timothy 1:3, “Without ceasing I have remembrance of this in my prayers day and night.” 
Doctrine: “That the sincere servants of God, will make conscience to practice that duty of 
socret prayer, day and night without ceasing.” 

Sermon IV: “Baptised Persons Are under Sacred and Awful O ton to the Lord.” Text: 
Galatians 3:27, “For as many of you, as have been ba into have put on Christ.” 
e LM NP HIIS ee ae ptised under sacred, and most awful 
obligations to the x” 

Sermon V: “The Lards Supper Is an Ordinance Which Believers Are under an Indispensible 
Obligation to Observe." Text: I Corinthians 11:25, “This do ye.” Doctrine: “That the Lords 
Supper is an ordinance, which bellevers are under an indispensible obligation to observe.” 

Sermon VI: “It Is the Property of a Sincere Godly Man, Not to Sit with Vain Persons.” 
Text: Psalms 26:4, “I have not sat with vain persons.” Doctrine: “That it is the property of a 
sincere godly man, not to sit with vain persons.” 

Sermon VII: “Sleeping at Sermons Is a Great and Dangerous Evil" Text: Acts 20:9, "And 
there sat in a window a certain young man named Entichus, alls nn dere : and 

fram the and 


as Paul was lo he sunk down with , and fell 

ds les oe ace” The hears Weekes Eee ie 

— A Sermon Wherein Is Shewed That the Church of God Is Sometimes a Sub- 
ject of Great Persecution; Preached on a Publick Fast at Boston in New-England: 
Occasioned by the Tidings of a Great Persecution Raised against the Protestants 
in France. Boston: Printed for Samuel Sewall 1682. 
Evans 324. 


Text: Acts 8:1, “At thet time there was a great persecution against the Church which was 
at Jerusalem, &o." 
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iom ron MM n E on 
Me mE eer ne D DINH ee mentions 
the French t persecution, he is primarily interested to show that such a day is coming 
for New England. 


Urian Oakes. A Seasonable Discourse Wherein Sincerity & Delight in the Service 
D n D Publick 
Fast, at Cambridge in New-England. Cambridge: Samuel Green 1682. 

Evans 325. 

Text: Isaiah 43:22, “But thou hast not called upon me O Jacob but thou hast been weary 
of me, O Israel." 

Doctrine: The sermon has two doctrines and shows the pastoral nature of Oakes’s preaching. 
In HD NR Dir aud mal ss Okoa Sree ie Aen canca he 
manner af the of the service without denying the concepts. 
The sermon indicates the “middle road” of Congregationalism. 


— The Soveraign Efficacy of Divine Providence; Overruling and Omnipotently 
Disposing and Ordering All Humane Counsels and Affairs, Asserted, Demon- 
strated and Improved, in a Discourse Evincing, That (Not Any Arm of Flesh, 
But) the Right Hand of the Most High Is It, That Swayeth the Universal Scepter 
of This Lower World's Government. Oft Wheeling about the Prudentest Man- 
agement of the Profoundest Plotts, of the Greatest on Earth; unto Such, Issues 
and Events, as Are Amazingly Contrary to All Humane Probabilities, and Cross 
to the Confident Expectation of Lookers On. As Delivered in a Sermon Preached 
on Cambridge, on Sept. 10, 1677. Being the Day of the Artillery Election There. 
Boston: Printed for Samuel Sewell 1682. 

Evans 326. 

Text: Ecclesiastes 0:11, "I returned, and saw under the mm, that the race is not to the swift, 
nor the battle to the strong, neither yet bread to the wise, nor yet riches to men of understanding, 
nor yet favour to men of skill, but ttme, & chance happeneth to them all.” 


to his 
of Oakes's public Cg sus concerned wid, and dad dug tis yu oÈ, tb lg end 
p 18 and 10, Oakes gives a theory of causation which is used to 
mL 5 i gari un 


Joseph Rowlandson. The Possibility of Gods Forsaking a People, That Have Been 
Visibly Near & Dear to Him Together, with the Misery of a People Thus For- 
saken, Set Forth in à Sermon, Preached at Weathersfleld, Nov. 21. 1878. Being 
a Day of Fast and Humiliation. Boston: John Ratcliffe & John Griffin 1682. 
Evans 330. 

Text: Jeremiah 23:33, "And when this or the prophet, or a priest, shall ask thee, 

saying i che buna of tho Lard ecd denas co ter vh Ded e 

you, saith the Lard.” 


Doctrine: “That the Lord may even forsake a people that have been neer to him, and he 


hath been near to, for the Lord thus to do, is as fearful and hideous a jad as can 
be inflicted on any ee ee eee the people. 
Rowlandson identifies seven stus which he shows to be current and which had, m the past, 


caused God to forsake His people. 


Samuel Willard. Covenant-Keeping the Way to Blessedness, or a Brief Discourse 
Wherein Is Shewn the Connexion Which There Is between the Promise, on 
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God's Part; and Duty, on Our Part, in the Covenant of Grace: as It Was Dellvered 

in Several Sermons, Preached in Order to Solemn Renewing of Covenant. Bos- 

ton: James Glen 1682. 

Evans 335. 

This work probably was com from several sermons, but throughout it» 127 pages it 
follows the dose daa oc 

Text: Psalms 103:17—18, “But the mercy of the Lord is from everlasting to everlasting upon 
them that fear him: and his righteousness unto childrens children. To such as keep his covenant, 
and to those that remember commandments to do them.” 


Doctrine: “God hath in the Gospel promised everlasting mercies to all those that keep His 
covenant.” 


ences othe eines o be s D CESSE 
Necessity of S , in Renewing Covenant; and U in a Sermon to 
the Third Gathered Church in Boston New- ; June, 20. 1 . On the Day Wherein They 
Solemnly Renewed Covenant.” Text: Psalms 78:37, “For thetr heart was not with him. 
Doctrine: “If ever a le would do anything to in a covenant of reformation, they 
must above all see that hearts be right with in it.” In the sermon Willard has only 
a use of exhortation and waives all other improvements of the doctrine “that so I may have the 
more room and opportunity to press this use of exhortation.” 


—— The Fiery Tryal No Strange Thing; Delivered in a Sermon Preached at 
Charlstown, February 15. 1681. Being a Day of Humiliation. Boston: Printed 
for Samuel Sewell 1682. 

Evans 336. 

Text: I Peter 4:12, “Beloved, think it not strange concerning the fiery tryal, which is to try 
you, as though some strange thing hapned to you. 

Doctrine: "It becomes not the people of God to look upon the fiery which befals the 
Church of Christ in the world, as a strange thing.” In this volume Willard with the suffer- 
ing which God’s are often called upon to bear, and he asks the auditory to see the trials 

come to the as “no strange thing.” 


Joseph Rowlandson. The Possibility of Gods Forsaking a People. . . . Cambridge: 
Samuel Green 1682. 
EAI 39221. 
This is a second printing of Evans 330 and was not originally known to Evans. 


1683 


Samuel Torrey. A Plea for the Life of Dying Religion from the Word of the Lord: 
in a Sermon Preached to the General Assembly of the Colony of the Massachu- 
sets at Boston in New-England, May 16. 1683. Being the Day of Election There. 
Boston: Samuel Green 1683. 

Evans 333. 
Text: Deuteronomy 32:47, “Because ft is your life.” 
Doctrine: “That Religion ft is the life of the covenant-people of God.” The sermon has the 

ee ee ee e 

Religion tu a sence, give being unto heeven.” 


Samuel Willard. The High Esteem Which God Hath of the Death of His Saints. 
As It Was Delivered in a Sermon Preached October 7. 1683. Occasioned by the 
Death of the Worshipful John Hull Esq: Who Deceased October 1. 1683. Bos- 
ton: Samuel Green 1683. 

Evans 356. 
Text: Psalms 116:15, “Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of His saints.” 
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Doctrine: “The death of God's saints is in His account ar esteem a very precious.” In 


his showing that God takes a m d His saints, Willard 
stresses the all-wise and timing of their pets, He tases crocs MAL Eis people eal 
alwayes die in the best time for them: rt may be a bad time for the world to lose tn, but 
Ht 


is a good time for them to leave it in.” 
1684 


Wiliam Hubbard. The Benefit of a Well-Ordered Conversation, as It Was De- 
livered in a Sermon. Preached June 24th. 1682. On a Day of Publick Humiliation. 
As Also a Funeral Discourse upon the Three First Verses of the Third Cha; 
of Isaiah; Occasioned by the Death of the Worshipful Major General Denison; 
Who Deceased at Ipswich, Sept. 20. 1682. To Which Is Annexed an Irenicon 
or a Salve for New-England's Sore: Penned by the Said Major General; and 
Left Behind Him as His Farewell and Last Advice to His Friends of the Massa- 
chusets. Boston: Samuel Green 1684. 

Evans 369. 

Sermon I, text: Psalms 51:27, "And to htm that ordereth his conversation aright will I shew 
the salvation of God." Doctrine: “A t ordered conversation is the direct and 
way for any people or person to obtain salvation." Hubbard uses what he calls the usual 
metaphor in scripture to show that a man’s conversation denotes his way of life. 

Sermon II: In the funeral meditation Hubbard uses the text Isaiah 3:1-3, “Cease ye from man 
whose breath is in his nostrils, for behold the Lord, the Lord of Hosts doth take away, &c.” 
Doctrine: “That it is a sad presage of evil times when men of worth are removed out 
of any church or state, and none to be found ft to their places.” 

The appended discourse by Denison is not a sermon. 

In the first sermon of the volume, Hubbard’s language is vivid, and he makes a direct attempt 
to excite the senses. The sermon is primarily noteworthy for Hubberd's imaginative use of 
comparisons. 


Increase Mather. The Doctrine of Divine Providence Opened and Applyed: Also 
Sundry Sermons on Several Other Subjects. Boston: Richard Pierce 1684. 
Evans 371. 

"There are five sermons in this volume. 
Sermon I: “The God of Heaven Has an Over-ruling Hand of Providence in Whatever Cometh 
to Pass in This World.” Text: Ezekiel 1:20, “And above the firmament that was over their 


heads, was the likeness of a throne as the appearance of a sapphire stone, and upon the Hkeness 
abd iode war Hie nd ae thie appearances of a codd above upon B.“ The work tan dies 
doctrines I 


Sermon II: “The works of divine providence are great and wonderfull.” Text: Revelation 
15:3, "Great and marveilous are Thy work.” Doctrine: "That the works of divine providence 
are great and wonderful.” 

Sermon III: "God Does Wonderfully Suit His J According to What the Sins of 
Men Have Been.” Text: Judges 1:7, “And Adont- Se ee 
their thumbs and their great toes cut off, gathered their meat under my table." D : “That 
the providence of does wonderfully suit His judgements a to what the sins of 
men have been." This rather bloody sermon recounts numerous sins punishments of the 
Jews and pagan tribes, in which the sin and the punishment have a direct relationshtp. 

Sermon IV: “Sins of Omission Expose Men to the Judgment of God." Text: Haggai 1:9, 
“Ye looked for much, and lo it came to little, and when you it home I did blow upon 
it wherefore sayth the Lord of hosts; Because of mine house which is waste, and ye run every 
man unto his own house.” Doctrine: “That men are sometimes exposed unto the ju 
of God not only for doing that which 1s evil, but for thetr neglect of duty. Or that the Holy God 
does sometimes punish men for sins of omission.” 

Sermon V: “The Lord's Servants Whilst Living im This World, Have Man es 
and Advantages to Glorifle God Which the Saints in Heaven Have Not.” Text: 38:18-19, 
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“For the grave cannot praise Thee, death cannot celebrate Thee: they that go down into the 
cannot hope for Thy truth. The living, the living, he shall praise Thee, as I do this day: the 
to the children shall make known Thy truth.” Doctrine: "The Lords servants whilst 
living in this world have many opportunities and advantages to glorile God, which saints in 
heaven have not." 

Sermon V is really 8 two- sermon, of which the first was ched on August 24 
1664, and. tie socond part Ge: September 7 1684) [t has the ote single senior. with; 
division coming directly before the uses. In the sermon Mather seems to indicate that sin aotually 
helps the believer. 


—— Some Important Truths Concerning Conversion, and the Improving Seasons 
of Grace; as Also about Prayer in Families, and in Secret: Delivered in Several 
Sermons. Boston: Samuel Green 1684. 

Evans 374. 

This work is really a second edition. The first was published in London in 1674. 

The volume contains four sermons. 

Sermon I: “ A Sound and Th Conversion, Is of Absolute Necessity in Order to the 
Souls Entrance into the of Heaven.” Text: Matthew 18:3, “Verily, I say unto you, 
except you be converted, become es little children, you shall not enter into the kingdome of 
heaven.” Doctrine: “That it is a most certain and weighty truth, that a second thorough con- 
version, is of absolute necessity, in order to the souls entrance into the kingdom of heaven.” 
In this sermon a series of propositions support the sermon's doctrine. 

Sermon H: "Seasons of Grace ( the Present Season) Are Carefully to Be Im 
and, Redeemed.” Tert: Colossians 4:5, rep ee time.” While Mather does not speci- 

state a doctrine, at one point he says that he consider only two aspects of the doo- 
portion. 

Sermon II: “The True Fearers of God Will Practice Family Prayer" Text: Acts 10:2, 
“One that feared God with all his house — and prayed alway.” Doctrina: “That the true 
fearers af God will be constant in the practice of that duty of family prayer.” The sermon has 
the appearance of a catechism because of the frequent use of the question and answer 

Sermon IV: “The Sincero Servants of God Will Make Conscience of Secret Prayer." Text: 
II Timothy 1:3, “Without ceasing I have remembrance of thee m my prayers day and night." 
Doctrine: “That the sincere servants of God, will make conscience to practice that duty of 
secret prayer, day and night without ceasing. 


Nathanael Mather. A Sermon Wherein Is Shewed That It Is the Duty and Should 
Be the Care of Believers on Christ, to Live in the Constant Exercise of Grace. 
Boston: R.P. 1684. 

Evans 375. 
Text: Galatians 3:25, “If we live in the spirit, let us also walk in the spirit." 


Doctrine: “That 'tis the duty, and should be the care of a Christian to walk in the constant 
exercise of grace. Le. m the acting of those gracious that he recatved in his regenera- 
tion.” The sermon makes much use of the techniques of on-an t and question- 
and-answer for development. The work is a consideration of the duty of the Christian, and it 
emphasizes those unseen duties. 


Samuel Willard. Mercy Magnifled on a Penitent Prodigal, or, a Brief Discourse, 
Wherein Christs Parable of the Lost Son Found, Is Opened and Applied, as It 
Was Delivered in Sundry Sermons. Boston: Samuel Green 1684. 

Evans 379. 

This volume of 301 contains twenty t sermons in a series (collectively entitled 
"Mercy Magnified on a Penitent Prodigal”) compeehanatvely teat the parnlle of the 
Io i e AU ie D UE ee. muu qt previous os 
and, for text, draw upon the verse listed for the prevíous sermon. 


Sermon I, text: Luke 15:11-13, "And He said, a certain man had two Sons, &c." The early 
part of the sermon contains a short discourse on parables i general, showing that they are 
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"properly enigmatical or orical.comparisons, wherein, under the ton of other 
ee ee c M UN to our considera- 
tion.” Doctrine: “That Gods grace oftentimes chuseth the vilest and worst of men to make tt 
s np S d oo o n unici 5 ee eee 
which God bestows. Each of the first three doctrines is applied through one use, and the fourth 
doctrine has two uses. 

Sermon II, doctrine: “That the most wicked inventions are sometimes cloathed with the 
fatrest pretences.” Several additional doctrines are listed in such a manner as to give the work 
the appearance of two sermons. 

Sermon III, doctrine: "God sometimes grants wicked men large portions of common favours, 
and leavs[sic] them to use them at their own pleasure, without controle." Here Willard has 
four uses. A second doctrine, that "natural men will serve God no longer than may answer their 
own carnal ends," is applied through one use. 

Sermon IV draws two doctrines: “Sinful man left to himself, denies God the of all His 
goodness," and "The more God doth for sinners, the further they seek to get away Him." 

Sermon V has two doctrines, dealing further with the wicked. 


Sermon VI, text: Luke 15:14, “And when he had spent all, there arose a mighty famine in 
that land; and he to be in want" Doctrine: "All that which natural or unre 
men place their confidence in, will fail, and leave them short of salvation.” A second 
is that “the World then most of all deceives and fails, when men have the most need of help.” 

Sermon VII draws the doctrine that “when God intends saving grace to any, He first makes 
them effectually sensible of their own miserable and undone state. 

Sermon VIII, text: Luke 15:15, "And he went and joyned himself to a citizen in that country, 
and he sent him into his flelds to feed swine.” The four doctrines deal with the bondage of the 
unregenara te, 

nn pa D n neo ae hve seen rca eee 
the swine did eat; and no man gave unto him.” Four doctrines again with the wicked and, 
like the third doctrine, suggest that “Wicked men are meer swine.” 

Sermon X, text: Luke 15:17, “And when he came to himself, he said how many hired servants 
of my fathers have breed enough and to spare, and I perish with hunger?” Two doctrines: “The 
natural man, whiles he is wandring from God, is beside himself,” and “God, in order to the 
conversion of a sinner, first works upon the understanding.” 

Sermon XI, doctrina: “Consideration is the first step towards conversion.” 

Sermon XII, doctrines: “The Soul of Man, without sutable[sic] spiritual supplies must needs 
pn D eran a s ey DS ey that 

is perishing with hunger." 

Sermon XIII is a continuation of Sermon XI with-no apparent break. Willard draws the 
doctrine that “the consideration of divine sufficiency and bounty, are great encouragements to 
the soul, that feels it self ready to perish.” 

Sermon XIV, text: Luke 15:18-19, “I will arise, and go to my father, and will say unto him, 
Father, I have sirmed against heaven, and before thee. And am no more worthy to be called 
thy son; make me as one of thy hyred servants.” He draws two doctrines: “The goodness of God, 
is the great motive to true repentance”; and “If ever the perishing sinner hopes to be saved, 
he must rise again, and go to God.” 

Sermon XV, doctrine: “Where God gives true repentance, such an one will confess his sins 
with the greatest aggrevation.” 

re in n ee det 
confess himself to be utterly unworthy of any mercy, and worthy af all misery.” 

Sermon XVII, doctrine: "In true conversion a stoner is brought to a voluntary resignation of 
himself to God's dispose.” 

Sermon XVII contains a series of directions related to the doctrinal statement in Sermon XVII. 

Sermon XIX, text: Luke 15:20, “And be arose and came to his father.” It draws the doctrine 
that "true repentance 1s practical repentance.” 

Sermon XX, text: Luke 15:20b, "But when he was yot a great way off, his father saw him, 
and had compassion, and ran, and fell on his neck, and kissed him.” Doctrine: “In the work 
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of conversion Gods free grace prevents, and so becomes the first and leading cause of our salva- 
tion.” 

Sermon XXI, doctrine: “The compassion of God is the only moving cause prompting Him 
to shew favour to a poor perishing sinner.” 

Sermon XXII, doctrine: “God manifests His choice and incomparable love to a sinner, then 
when He converts hrm to Himself." 


Sermon XXIII, text: Luke 15:21, “And the son said unto him, Father I have sinned against 
e Herd t, and am no more worthy to be called thy son." Doctrine: “When God 
manifests His to the soul of a simmer in conversion, it will draw forth the most kindly 
evi s ` 

321 through 336, containing Sermon XXIV as well as the end of Sermon XXIII, are 
missing from the microprint copy. 

In Sermon XXV Willard draws four doctrines, all of which emphasize the blessings of God 
given to the converted sinner. 

Sermon XXVI, text: Luke 15:25-28, “Now his elder son was in the fleld, and as he came 
Gut and drer Dipti ae He bona Deets masly bia dieng And ho cA oe 
servants, and asked him what these things meant. And he said unto him, thy brother is come, 
and thy father hath killed the fatted , because he hath received him safe and sound. And 
he was ” Willard draws three doctrines which show, through an: analysis of the Beth 
of the gal son, the danger of hypocrisy. 

Sermon XXVII is quite similar to Sermon XXVI, as the text: Luke 15:28-30, “And 
he was angry and would not go in: therefore came his out, and entreated him, And he 

said to his father, eee n ae s Me oy ume as 
gressed I thy commandment and yet thou never gavest me a kid, that I might make merry with 
my friends. But as soon as this thy son was come, which had devoured thy living with harlots, 
thou hast killed for him the fatted calf.” He draws six doctrines related to the hypocrite and 
God's passing him by. 

The last sermon in the volume, Sermon XXVIII, uses for a text Luke 15:31—32, "And he said 
dpud lc 5 ee ee ee 

pond Pe d: for this thy brother was dead and is alive ee ee 
h fosa" treat the rejoicing over the conversion of 


— The Child’s Portion: or the Unseen Glory of the Children of God, Asserted, 
and Proved: Together with Several Other Sermons Occasionally Preached, and 
Now Published. Boston: Samuel Green 1684. 


Evans 380. 

There are four sermons in the volume. 

Sermon I is a 1 e discourse with no breaks to indicate sermon divisions. Willard uses 
as 2 text I John 3:2, now are we the sons of God and it doth not yet appear what we 
shall be: but we know, that when He shall , we shall be like Him; for we shall see Him 
as He is." Willard draws six doctrines tn this In which he urges the Christian to become 


MR ann Ho IgE met ee NOM ICONE 
adoption will gain all the "good" things, including riches 


Sermon Il: “The Righteous Man's Death a Presage of Evil ching: A Sermon Occa- 
sioned by the Death of Major Thomas Savage Esq. Preached, Feb. 19. 1681." Text: Isaiah 57:1, 
“The righteous is taken away from the evil to come.” In the doctrine Willard the 


familiar theme that "the death of the righteous is sometimes a presaging forerunner of approach- 
ing evil.” 

Sermon III: “The Only Sure Way to Prevent Threatned Calamity: As It Was Deltvered in 
s Serman, Proached at the Court of Election, May, 24. 1682. Text: Jeremiah 26:12-13, “Then 
spake Jeremiah unto all the princes, and podus s the Lord sent me to prophesie 
ee ee ENIM ue ve heard. Therefore now amend 


your wa and obey the vols of the Lord your God, aud the Lord wil 
chase hath pronounced against you." The doctrine an indicetion 
cf kite GE tha cancers cf Puritan mister Willard Scat assets that “when commissioneth 


His ministers, to denounce awful threatnings against an apostatizing generation, they must 
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deliver, and these ought to apply them.” He also shows how “universal and thorou repentance 
ie uA usc O oe ee Dus 

Sermon IV: "All Plots a God and His People Detected and Defeated, as It Was De- 
livered in a Sermon at a Fast Kept by the First Gathered Church tn Boston, Jan. 25. 1682.” 
Text: Proverbs 21:30, “There is no wisdom, nor understanding, nor counsel against the Lord.” 
The doctrine shows that “the strongest conspiracies, and most subtle combinations against Gods 
purposes, promises and people, shall be altogether ineffectual.” 


1685 
William Adams. God's Eye on the Contrite or a Discourse Shewing That True 
Poverty and Contrition of Spirit and Trembling at God's Word Is the Infallible 
and Only Way for the Obtaining and Retai of Divine Acceptation. As It 


Was Made in the Audience of the General Assembly of the Massachusetts Colony 
at Boston in New-England; May 27, 1685. Being the Day of Election There. 
Boston: Richard Pierce 1685. 


Evans 381. 
Text: Isaiah 66:2, “For all those things hath my hand made, and all those things have been 
saith the Lord: but to this man will I I even to him that is poor, and of a contrite spirit, and 


trembleth at my word.” 
a n A ehm Pe aus casi tryal of Seo i ee 

any peo a person’s, and so a les a - 
Aa Wi Gol M des te dor een ead din and trembling at His word.” 
sermon has the appearance of an essay, but it is divided in the traditional sermon form, and 
subdivision is minimized. In marginal notes Adams calls the attention of the reader to several 
other sermons or theological works. 


Increase Mather. A Call from Heaven. ... Boston: R.P. 1685, 
Evans 393, 
This sermon is a third printing of Evans 274. 


—— A Sermon (Preached at the Lecture m Boston in New-England the 18th of 
the 1. Moneth 1674 When Two Men Were Executed, Who Had Murthered 
Their Master) Wherein Is Shewed That Excess in Wickedness Doth Bring 
Untimely Death. Boston: R.P. 1685. 

Evans 394. 
Although the title is somewhat changed, this sermon is a second edition of Evans 210. 


Joshua Moody. A Practical Discourse Concerning the Choice Benefit of Com- 
munion with God in His House, Witnessed unto by the Experience of Saints as 
the Best Improvement of Time. Being the Summe of Several Sermons on Psal. 
84.10. Preach’d in Boston on Lecture-Dayes. Boston: Richard Pierce 1685. 
Evans 396. 

Text: Psalms 84:10, “For a day in thy courts fs better than a thousand.” 
Doctrine: “That it is an exceeding profitable way of spending time, to spend it in the publique 
discussion of “the summum 
bonum, or chiefest good of the rational creature.” The sermon is directed against the decline in 
church attendance.) Moody uses an anecdote about a man who did not come to lecture because 
he had to work during the lecture hour to feed his children and who was promised pay tf he 
would go to the lecture. He went but did not pick up his pay because “God had so blest him 
that he could maintain his family by his labour and spere a lecture time too.” Although Moody 
calls the work the "summe of several sermons,” it is a 109-page discourse with no breeks. 


Samuel Wakeman. Sound Repentance the Right "T to Escape Deserved Ruine; 
or a Solid and Awakening Discourse, Exhorting the People of God to Comply 
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with His Counsel, by a Hearty Practical Turning from Sin to Himself and His 

Service Thereby to Prevent Their Being Made Desolate by His Departing from 

Them. As It Was Delivered in a Sermon Preached at Hartford on Connecticut 

in New-England, May 14th. 1685. Being the Day of Election There. Boston: 

Samuel Green 1685. 

Evans 398. 

Text: Jeremiah 6:8, "Be thou instructed, O Jerusalem, lest my soul depart from thee, lest I 
make thee desolate, a land not inhabited.” 

Docirine: o me Hee A E ee 

hand upon n MEE ae i At ON e ee BO 

that no it concerns them therefore to be instructed, to be advised, 
to hoarken to Cual,  bethink themselves, to bo convinced, affoced, repeat, amend, convert 
and tum to God, lest they bring it to that woful pass." The work is a rather typicel election 
sermon with subdivision minimized. 


1686 


John Cotton. God's Promise to His Plantations: as It Was Delivered in a Sermon. 
By John Cotton, B.D. and Preacher of God's Word in Boston. London: William 
Jones 1634 (first printing); Boston: Samuel Green 1686 (second printing). 
Evans 402, 

Text: YI Samuel 7:10, “Moreover, I will a int a place for my people Israel, and I will 
plant them, that they may dwell in a place of own, and move no more.” 
octrins: “The placing of a le in this or that coun is from the appointment of the 

Lord.” This fest New England petting of Cotton's 1634 sermon Is an early justification of the 

Puritans’ na G uve fifty years efter tt origlosl date of pablie 

Gatlin dy lots sumen Maen? to nhi as. Slap oF the ola Sani a removal 


John Higginson. Our Dying Saviour’s Legacy of Peace to His les in a Trou- 
blesome World, from John 14.27. My Peace I Give unto You, &c. Also a Discourse 
on the Two Witnesses: Shewing That It Is the Duty of All Christians to Be 
Witnesses unto Christ, from Rey. 11.3. I Will Give to My Two Witnesses unto 
Christ . . . unto Which Is Added, Some Help to Self-Examination. Boston: 
Samuel Green 1688. 

Evans 407. 

In a preface Hi recounts the history of his life in the colonies and gives thanks to those 
ministers who over him after he was orphaned. He mentions that at the time of his 
writing the preface he is seventy years old. 

Text; John 14:27, “Peace I leave with peace I unto not as the world 
sive I cm pon, ld sot you che be Eo ER hebes Let Do ae i 


Doctrine: “The peace of our Lord Jesus Christ is given by Him as His le to His disctples 
bid pcs e AE p dota n shade dui 

=a of sn Ho especially am plat the enticomicn heey, und te that one 
must not think that one can receive God's grace without any type of response. siis ridadas 
mu edu s n o ray So 


Cotton Mather. Call of the Gospel Applyed unto All Men in General, and unto a 
Condemned Malefactor in Particular. In a Sermon Preached on the 7th d. of the 
Ist. m. 1686, at the Re est, and in the Hearing of a Man under a Just Sentence 
of Death for the Horri Sin of Murder. Boston: R.P. 1688. 

Evans 413. 

Text: Isaiah 45:22, “Look unto me, and be ye saved, at the ends of the earth.” 

Doctrins: “The Lord Jesus Christ in His and inviteth all the 
iue d a NEU PIS EL EN MEE Ee DU S eee 
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Hen O De PE UA on MET Mather's sermon is divided into ten sections, unlike 


typical Puritan sermon The sermon is an excellent example of the way in which 

he uses a metaphor to clear an idea he wishes to communicate. Appended to the sermon 

is “An Exhortation to a Condemned Malefactor,” o eu Moo on March 7 

pans In a preface Moodey notes that a condemned man on Sa ay sent him a note con- 

nig ie aig set bo bo cond to Sonday sermon, The xan ea 

to the man. It is not a sermon, but tt is a of a sermon on Isaiah 

Tee wu une one eee and marks of turning away from God's 
anger. 


Increase Mather. The Greatest Sinners Exhorted and Encouraged to Come to 

Christ and That Now Without Delaying. Also, the Exceeding Danger of Men’s 
Deferring Their Repentance. Together with a Discourse about the Day of Judge- 
ment. And on Several Other Subjects. Boston. R.P. 1686. 

Evans 415. 

‘There are five sermons in the volume. 

Sermon I, text: John 6:37, “And htm that cometh to me, I will in no wise cast out.” Doctrine: 
ru ee U MM ee come ate eur D u tae nie 
him out.” In an analysis of the loaves and fishes, Mather warns against followin 
Cs rue a tait cdd P 

Sermon II: “Sinners Ought to Repent Now." Text: een P un al cr 
now every one from his evil way." Doctrine: “That ev every sinner unto whom the word of tho 
Lord cometh, Is bound to turn from his evil way, and that now without delaying.” The sermon 
urges self-examination and repentance. 

Sermon IH: "There Shall Be a Da ement" Text; Matthew 10:15, “It shall be more 
tolerable for the land of Sodo ee M. Soe ee E 
Matkan drape three doctrines Alice Be i conceraed with tha y of judgment, the sermon 
o E E pi tive language which Mather employs when he is concerned 
with a specific evil like de an bats Fo E the congregation. 


Sermon IV: "Fruitful Christians Glorifle God." Text: John 15:8, pig en pod qa 
Piscis tu K a s e E E 
Facio ora aoada Gaba adie Gal” T 
Me oM tenu belgie Mather Cities the tet dcr D ee Qu 
pensum eps n D in spirit, in faith, m purity, 
beareth much fruit, and many souls will feed theron, and bless God to eternity that ever they 
knew such a one. But private Christians also, may bear much fruit." 
Sermon V: "It is Good for Every Man to Draw Near to God." Text: Psalms 73:28, “But it is 
good for me to draw near to God." The doctrine is a restatement of the title, 


— The Mystery of Christ and Applyed. In Several Sermons, Concern- 

ing the Person, Office, and Glory of Jesus Christ. Boston 1686. 

Evans 416 [EAI 39231 is a variant imprint]. 

This volume, containing eight sermons, is Increase Mather’s Christographia, Except for the 
first sermon, which has a more general nature, all the sermons are investigations of the attributes 
of Christ and their application to the believers. In the sermons the dootrines are merely restate- 
ments of the titles given to the sermons. 

Sermon I: “There Is a Covenant of Redemption." Text: Isaiah 53:10, “When thou shalt 
make his sonl an offering for sin, he shali seo bis seod. Although Mather drawa three doctrina 
in this sermon, they all deal with the covenant of redemption and the sufferin 
sila d det He aleo mele an Gone dieu ot tho eil Moe ora 
covenant. d 

Sermon II; “Jerus Christ Is the Son of God.” Text: Revelation 11:18, ". . . the Son of God.” 
In its theological concerns, the sermon is illustrattve of earlier Puritan preaching. 

Sermon III: “Jesus Christ Is over All, God Blessed For Ever.” Text: Romans 0:4, “Who is 
over all, God blessed for ever.” This sermon is basically a defense of Christ's divinity. 
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Sermon IV: “Jesus Christ the Son of God, Is Man as Well as God.” Text: John 1:14, "The 
Word was made flesh.” A second doctrine affirms “that there is a personal union between the 
two natures of Christ.” 

Sermon V: “There Is a Personal Union between the Two Natures of Christ.” This sermon is 
a continuation of the fourth sermon, beginning with a consideration of the second doctrine. 

Sermon VI: “Jesus Christ Is the Mediator.” Text; Hebrews 12:24, “Jesus Christ is the Medi- 
ator.” All three fn this sermon stress the central point of the title. 

Sermon VII: "God the Father Has Received Full Satisfaction In the Obedience of His Son 
Jesus Christ” Text: Matthew 3:17, “This is my beloved Son, m whom I am well pleased.” 

Sermon VIII: “The Humane Nature of Christ Is, of All Created Objects the Most Excellent 
or Glorious." Text: Psalms 45:2, “Thou art fairer than the children of men.” Doctrine: “That 
the humane nature of Jesus Christ is of all created objects the most excellent and glorious.” 


The sermons in this volume may lack the effectiveness of other sermons by Increase Mather 
because of the intentional repetition. 


—— Sermon Occasioned by the Execution of a Man Found Guilty of Murder: 
Preached at Boston in New-England, March 3, 1685/8. Together with the Con- 
fession, Last Expressions, and Solemn Warning of That Murderer, to All Persons; 

to Young Men, to Beware of Those Sins Which Brought Him to His 
Miserable End. Boston: Joseph Brunning 1686. 
Evans 417 [EAI 39232 is a variant imprint in which John Dunton is given as the printer]. 


Text: Numbers 35:16, “And H he smite him with an Instrument of Iron (so that he die) he is 
a murderer, the murderer shall surely be put to death.” 


p ns ee eee 


Cotton Mather, which he says is lished with his, but it is not in the extant volume and 
probebly was not printed. 


John Whiting. The Way of Israels Welfare; or an Exhortation to Be with God, 
That He May Be with Us: as It Was Delivered in a Sermon Preached at Hart- 
ford on Connecticut in New-England, May 13th 1686. Being the Day of Elec- 
tion There. Boston: Samuel Green 1688. 


Evans 421. 
Text: II Chronicles 15:2, “The Lord is with you while ye are with Him.” 
Doctrine: “That while a are with God, He also is with them; or thus, the Lord with- 
out fail is and will be with when or while they are with Him.” The sermon is not 
and has the form. Whi divides the use of exhortation into several 


parts so that he may address different groups in 


Samuel Willard. A Brief Discourse of Justification. Wherein This Doctrine Is 
Plainly Laid down According to the Scri . As It Was Delivered in Several 
Sermons on This Subject. Boston: S.G. 1 
Evans 423. 

Text: Philtppians 3:0, “And be found in Him, not having mine own righteousness, which is 

joe p put aa aOR EO Ee C See sm Wien HU Gn y 
Doctrines: “That justification of a sinner before God, flows not from bis own legal 

ness, but from the righteousness of Christ, fmputed by God, and received by ” This 

“brief discourse” of 168 pages has the sermon form, but since no breaks are indicated, 

it must have been rewritten from several sermons — as the title suggests. 
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—— Heavenly Merchandize; or the Purchasing of Truth Recommended and the 
Selling of It Disswaded; as It Was Delivered in Several Sermons upon Prov. 
23.23. Boston: Samuel Green 1688. 

Evans 424. 

Text: Proverbs 23:23, "Buy the truth, and sell it not." 

Doctrine: “Truth is a treasure which every one ought to purchase, whatever it costs him; 
and having once gotten it, never to forego it again.” This 171- ue ee Peo 
sermon structure with emphasis placed on the use of exhortation. loys the termi- 
nology of the market-place, inclu the metaphor in which “buying in g ME 
mutatios justice." (The Pune ue yeas microprinted fadirats at the ooi belonged 
to "The New-En Library, Begun to be collected by Thomas Prince, upon his entring 
Harvard-College, uly 6. 1703; and was given by said Prince, to remain therein for ever.") 


1687 
James Allen. Neglect of Su upporting and Maintaining the Pure Worship of God, by 
the Professing ope of God: Is a God-Provoking and Land-W Sin. And 
Repentance with Reformation of It, the Only Way to Their Ou Felicity: 


or, the Cause of New-Englands Scarcity: and Right Way to Its Plenty. As It 

Was Discovered and Applied in a Sermon Preached at Roxbury on a Fast-Day: 

July 28. 1687. Boston: Printed for Job How and John Allen 1687. 

Evans 425. 

Text; Malachi 3:0—12, "Ye are cursed with a curse: for ye have robbed me, even this whole 
nation. Bring ye all the tithes into the store-house, that there may be meat in mine house, and 
prove we now herewith, saith the Lord of Hosts, if I will not open the windows of heaven, 
Bn se oe cet cal bs all done Ge de ce 
rebuke the devourer for your sakesP and he shall not destroy the neither 
hall yous vine ust ber fruit betores né fn the alas; aiti tha Lord of osts. And all 
nations shall call you blessed: for ye shall be a delighiso:me land sutth the Lard of Hos" 

An à "True and general repentance is the only remedy of publick judgments upon a 

Free ata eon the e ana to remove them.” The sermon is a prime example af the 

dad ths nanan g of sections. In two-thirds of the sermon Allen numbers 

¿se of sbatidng and tbe sonleriog of eon. In wo id does he discontinue the num- 
bering. 


Cotton Mather. Military Duties, Recommended to an Artillery Company; at Their 
Election of Officers, in Charles-town. 13.d. 7.m. 1686. Boston: Richard Pierce 
1687. 

Evans 431. 

Text: Psalms 144:1, "Blessed be the Lord my strength, who teacheth my hands to war, and 
my fingers to fight” 

Doctrine; "That the almighty God t$ to be acknowledg’d as the author of whatsoever military 
skill or strength children of men do excel in." In this sermon Mather calls upon every 

Clita to abknowledge God ak kis teacher t spiritual warfare, 


Increase Mather. A Sermon. . .. Boston: R.P. 1687. 

Evans 432, 

This is a second edition of Evans 417. The first edition indicates that the sermon had origi- 
SSS arene DR NO 
I 


1689 


John Bailey. Man's Chief End to Glorifie God or Some Brief Sermon Notes on 
I Cor. 10.31. Boston: Samuel Green 1689. 
Evans 456. 
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Text; I Corinthians 10:31, "Whether therefore ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all 
to the glory of God." 

Doctrine: "It is the d , and it t to be the daily office, and design of every 
rs ol Cotta lief antes pe os as rrr tee ado de Doy s 
before the cation of this sermon, which was printed from a transcription of notes taken 
by one of the auditors. Bailey names five aspects af common and daily life in which one should 
strive to glorify God, and he suggests that believers “should be looking-glasses for others to 
Sees ewe ye au Seat ne E ey LR ae 
information, of reproof, or of trial; however, he concentrates on the use exhortation. 


Gilbert Burnet. A Sermon Preached before the House of Commons, on the 31st of 
January 1688. Being the Thanksgiving-day for the Pe es 
from Popery and Arbitrary Power. By His Highness the Prince of Oranges Means. 
Boston: S. Green 1689. 

Evans 461. 

Text: Pealms 144:15, "Happy is that people that is in such a case: yea happy is that 
whose God is the Lord." This sermon does not have the traditional form for tan sermons. 
It includes neither stated doctrine nor uses. Subdivision is almost non-existent. The entire twenty- 
one page sermon makes extensive use of the terminology of warfare. 


Ezechiel Carré. The Charitable Samaritan. A Sermon on the Tenth Chapter of 
Luke. Vers. 30-35. Pronounced in the French Church at Boston. By Ezechiel 
Carré Formerly Minister of Rochechalais in France, now Minister of the French 
Colony in Narrhaganset. Translated into English by N. Walter. Boston: Samuel 
Green 1689. 

Evans 464. 

A preface denotes reasons for printing the translated sermon, of which is that “it 
will manifest the uniformity of the doctrine of Protestants from the most distant places in the 
world; and that the great traject of sea which has a long time separated us hinders not but 
n PRE we qu aye eee een eee oe iunt e ARR ee 
Mather. 

Text: Luke 10: 30-35, “And Jesus answered and said, a certain man went down from Jeru- 
salem to Jericho, and fell amongst thieves, which him of his ratment, and wounded 
him with many wounds, &c.” Carré draws no doctrine, he does have a section of applice- 
ton. The sermon has little obvious subdivision and only slight use of numbering. Carré seems 
not to be in the New England tradition of plain style in the method of interpretation which 
says he will use: “On the one hand, I will show the literal sense which 1s here propounded; on 
the other hand, I will discover the mystical sense here hidden.” 


Cotton Mather. Small Offers towards the Service of the Tabernacle in the Wilder- 
ness. Four Discourses, Accommodated unto the Designs of Practical Godliness. 
The First, Concerning the Methods Wherein Men Ought to Engage Both Them- 
selves and Their Houses in the Service of God. The Second, cerning the 
Right and Best Waies of Redeeming Time in the World. The Third, Concern- 
ing the Carriage Which We Should Have under Trials Used by God upon Us. 
The Fourth, Concerning the End, Which in Our Desires of Life, We Should 
Propound unto Ourselves. Preached Partly at Boston, P at Charlston. Pub- 
lished by a Gentleman Lately Restored from Threatning Sickness; as an Humble 
Essay to Serve the Interest of Religion, in Gratitude unto God for his Recovery. 
Boston: R. Pierce 1689. 

Evans 487. 

Mather addresses his preface to his father-in-law, John Philips, who had recovered from a 
serious Îllnees, 

Sermon I: “The Good Mans Resolution.” Text; John 24:15, "But as for mee and my house 
we will serve the Lord.” Doctrine: “Everyman engage both himself and his house in the 
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service of the almighty God." The sermon has sixteen designated sections which instruct the 
auditor bow to e himself and his household in the Lord's service. Typical of Mather's 
handling is the section, tn which Mather i s A Arar Renounce and forsake 


Sermon TI: “Time Discerned.” Text: Ecclesiastes 8:5, “A wise man’s heart discerneth time.” 
Doctrine: “A wise man will discern and improve his time, to do what is incumbent on him.” 
The sermon is relatively short with a use incorporating four directions. 

Sermon Il: “The Tryed Christian. A Discours Delivered, upon Ri y from Sickness.” 
Text: Job 23:10, “When He hath tryed me, I shall come forth as Gold.” sermon has no 

doctrine, but under a first proposttion Mather ests that "there is & various tryal 
which the God of heaven causes to upon His people.” He then shows the trials to be of 
two sorts: "Divine examinations divine dispensations." The dispensations he oells both 


Sermon IV: “Life Deatred. Upon the Death of a Relation." Text: Psalms 119:175, "Let my 
soul Hve, and it shall praise Thee, and let Thy fudgements help me." The doctrinal weight of 
(ho merana b cabriad by diee pio mitos and (wp mas, 


—— Work upon the Ark. Meditation upon the Ark as a Type of the Church; 
Delivered in a Sermon at Boston, and Now Dedicated unto the Service of All, 
but Especially of Those Whose Concerns Lye in Ships. Boston: Samuel Green 
1689. 
Evans 489. 
Text: I Peter 3:20-21, "The ark was building, wherein few, that is eight souls were saved 
by water. The like figure whereunto, oven baptism doth now also save us. 
a 
found tn a sermon published before 1700. One of Mather’s more in sermons 
an of view, Work upon the Ark is a series of fifteen observations, each of which is 
fo Ly a pec: lication. The doctrine apperently serves as a title for the work. The 
observations are individual doctrines drawn from the stated doctrine, the text, and the Old 
Testament ba of the text. The applications of the observations function as uses, the 
majority of w are exhortations. 


1690 


—— Addresses to Old Men, and Young Men, Little Children. In Three Discourses. 
L The Old Mans Honour; or, the Hoary Head Found in the Way of Righteous- 
ness. A Discourse Recommending unto Old Men, A Saving A tance with 
the Lord Jesus Christ. II. The Young Man's Glory; or, a W of Graces for 
the Head of Youths. À Discourse Hecommending unto Young Men, a Blessed 
Victory over the Devil IL The Little Childs Lesson; or, a Child Wise unto 
Salvation. A Discourse Instructing and Inviting Little Children to the Exercises 
of Early Grace. To Which May Be Added, a Short Scriptural Catechism, Accom- 
modated unto Their Capacities. Boston: R. Pierce 1690. 

Evans 534. 

There is no evidence in the text to show whether or not these discourses were delivered as 
sermons, but they have full sermon form. 

Sermon I: “The Old Mans Honour.” Text: I John 2:13, “I write unto you fathers, because 
have known Him that is from the g. Doctrine: “That a peculiar acquaintance with 
Lord Jesus Christ, who is God as as man, is the attainment of old men walking In 
the ways of God.” Rather than tho typical uses, Mather has “improvements.” 

Sermon II: “The Young Man's Glory.” Text: a second part of I John 2:13, “I write unto you, 
young men, because ye have overcome the wicked one.” Doctrine: “The wicked one is an 
enemy, which 'tis the singular and special honour of religious young men to be victorious over." 
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Sermon III: “The Little Childs Lesson.” Text: the final portion of I John 2:13, "I write to 

little children, because ye have known the Father.” ms dtu sss 

of gracious little children, to know the almighty God, as an heavenly Father to 7 
The section of application tn this final discourse is addressed to parents. 


— À ae ae for Communicants. Discourses upon the Nature, and the 
Design, and the Subject of the Lords Supper; with Devout Methods of Prepar- 
ing for, and Approaching to That Blessed Ordinance. Boston: Samuel Green 
1600. 

Evans 535. 
While these discourses may originally have been sermons, as printed they appear to be 
only personal guides for 


— The Present State of New-England. Consldered in a Discourse on the Neces- 
sities and Advantages of a Public Spirit in Every Man; Especially, at Such a 
Time as This. Made tn a Lecture in Boston 20 d. 1. m. 1690. Upon the News of 
an Invasion by Bloody Indians and Frenchmen, Begun upon Us. Boston: Samuel 
Green 1690. 

Evans 537. 

In a Dedicatory Page, Mather addresses this Discourse to the magistrates and generals. 

Text: Esther 4:14, "If thou altogether hold thy peace at this ttme, thou and thy fathers house 

shall be destroyed." 

Doctrine; “That Christian should rea and venture his all to serve the 
A od atic bos dite Gal dinar le Get A Mile 
lecture, Mather cells the work & It has only a rough sermon form, ending 

with proposals for action. Also included is a statement by the Governor urging reformation 

in all the villages of the colony. 


—— The Serviceable Man. A Discourse Made unto the General Court of the 
Massachusetts Colony, New-England. At the Anniversary Election. 28 d. 3 m. 
1690. Boston: Samuel Green 1690. 

Evans 538. 

Text: Nehemlah 5:19, “Think m for 8 to all that I have done 
Eus n upon me, my God, for good, according 

Doctrina: “The God of heaven has good thoughts for those men, whose works render 
them serviceable to His people." The sermon does not good works faith. It is a 


to the to charitable to the and works in the 


— oup i de pid Urged. À Sermon. Preached at Boston, Decemb. 29. 
1689. In the Hearing, and at the Request of One Hugh Stone, À Miserable Man 
under a Just Sentence of Death, for a Tragical and Horrible Murder. Together 
with Some Account Concerning the Character, Carriage, and Execution of that 
Unhappy Malefactor. To Which Are Added Certain Memorable Providences 
Relating to Some Other Murders; & Some Great Instances of Repentance Which 
Have Been Seen among Us. Boston: Samuel Green 1690. 

Evans 539, 
Text: Job 7:21, “And why doest thou not pardon my transgression, and take away mine 

m cose decepti epee es seek me in the morning, but I shall 

not be. ..." 


Doctrine: "Men should be very importunate in their prayers to the eternal God, that their 
transgression may be pardoned, and thetr iniquity taken away, before the sleep of death 
thetr great change m o ME p bottom of 
sin. In a section follows the sermon, he analyzes the of the sermon on Hugh Stone 
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and records Stone's conversation just before his execution, as well as the last speech of Stone 
from the gallows in which he urges young men and women to turn from their evil ways. The 
volume concludes with Stone's last prayer and fifteen pages of "memorable providences. 


—— The Wonderful Works of God Commemorated. Praises Bespoke for the God 
of Heaven, in a Thanksgiving Sermon; Delivered on Decemb. 19. 1689. Con- 
taining Just Reflections upon the Excellent Things done by the Great God, 
More Generally in Creation and Redemption, and in the Government of the 
World; But More Particularly in the Remarkable Revolutions of Providence 
Which Are Every Where the Matter of Present Observation: with a Postscri 
giving an Account of Some Very S dous Accidents, Which Have y 
Happened in France. To Which Is Added a Sermon Preached unto the Conven- 
ton of the Massachuset-Colony in New-England, with a Short Narrative of 
Several Prodigies, Which New-England Hath of Late Had the Alarms of Heaven 
in. Boston: S. Green 1090. 

Evans 540. 

Sermon I: “Praises Bespoke for the God of Heaven.” Text: Isaiah 12:5, “Sing unto the Lord, 
re e ICE ON DP 
an our an rod 
Go ea eal things which are done by in fe odd. Mather is primarily con- 
oie b ree repeal of those laws, which the Protestant Dissenters were long 


Sermon II; “The Way to Prosperity. A Sermon Preached to the Honourable Convention of 
the Governour, Council, and Representatives of the Massachuset-Colony In New-England, on 
May 23, 1689." Tact I Chionitlee 18:3; “Haar yo tie, Ave. and alt Jadah, and Bet : the 
Lord is with you while you are with Htm." Doctrine: “That the God of heaven be with 
a le while they are with Him.” The end of the sermon has incorporated into it five pages 
of a “Piso aso FeR trom a roced collection, of mama ble previdender not bubrupsr to 
be produced on this Occasion.” The volume is concluded with seven pages of “Prodigies.” 


1691 


—— Balsamum Vulnerarium e Scriptura; or the Cause and Cure of a Wounded 

T in a Discourse Which Layes Open the Manifold and Amazing Wounds 

a Troubled Conscience, and Pours the Balsame of Seasonable Counsils and 

Comforts into Those Terrible Wounds. Being Two Sermons Preached at Boston 

in the Month of December. 1691. Boston: Bartholomew Green and John Allen 

169[1-2?]. 

Evans 559. 

Although Evans dates the of this sermon as 1091, it has been re-catalo 1602 
The New York Public Liber. The date on The New York Public Library S M is B 
copy reproduced on mioroprint, is extremely difficult to read. 

Text; Proverbs 18:11, “A wounded spirit who can beer?” 

Sermon I: “The Cause of a Wounded Spirit.” 

Doctrine; “That a wounded conscience is of all things the most intolerable.” 

Sermon II: “The Cue of a Wounded Spirit.” The sermon has no stated doctrine. Mather 
gives the marks of a soul renewed by the Spirit of God and suggests resolutions. While the 
works are clearly sermons, the form is not at all typical. The sermons may have been rewritten 
before being printed in this edition. 


—— Things to Be Look'd for. Discourses on the Glorious Characters, with Con- 
jectures on the Speedy Approaches of That State, Which Is Reserved for the 
Church of God tn the Latter Dayes. Together with an Inculcation of Several 
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Duties, Which the Undoubted Characters and Approaches of That State Invite 

Us into: Delivered unto the Artillery Company of the Massachusets Colony: 

New land; at Their Election of Officers, for the Yeer, 1091. Cambridge: 

Samuel Green & Barth. Green 1001. 

Evans 567. 

Although the title page to the volume indicates that it contains “Discourses,” there is only 
one sermon, and it is entitled “Good News in Bad Times.” 

Text: Isaiah 2:4, “They shall beat their swords into plowshares, and their into prun- 
ninghooks [sio]; nation shall not lift up their sword against nation; neither shall they learn war 
any more. 

Pegs dd EE E whieh the Cod ai breve Tl TAR 
His earth, to ." The t l to 
Pu porie de clearly a we din s. four disci vcr a elus section of 
application. 

Joshua Moodey. The Great Sin of Formality in God's Worship: or, the Formal 
Worshipper Proved a Lyar and Deceiver: Being the Subject of a Sermon 
Preacht on the Weekly Lecture in Boston. Boston: Benjamin Harris and John 
Allen 1691. 

Evans 571. 

Text: Hosea 11:12, “Ephraim compesseth me about with Hes, and the house of Israel with 


Doctrine: “Formality in God's worship is accounted by Him as Lying and Deceiving, and 


read, Put Moodley demonstrates the manua af Puritan xubdivistow vida - the folluwings "Such 
worship is called: lying, decetving. Lying, which is either: verbal or practical.” 


Samuel Willard. The Barren Figtrees Doom. Or, a Brief Discourse Wheretn Is Set 
Forth the Woful Danger of All Who Abide Unfruitful under Gospel-Privileges, 
and Gods Husbandry. Being the Substance of Sixteen Sermons Preached on 
Christ’s Parable of the Fig-tree. Boston: Benjamin Harris and John Allen 1691. 
Evans 581, 

The sixteen sermons in the volume compose a continuous lecture series on one basic text. 
They do, however, all maintain the traditional sermon form, somewhat simplified, each having 
one doctrine, and each having several uses. 

Sermon I, text: Luke 13:6-9, “He spake also this parable: a certain man had a fig-tree planted 
AURA Re M c ns o 
dresser of his vineyard, behold, these three years I came seeking fruit on this fig-tree and find 
none; cut it down why cumbereth so the ground. And he answering said unto him, Lord, let it 
alone this year also, till I shall about it, and dung it. And 1f it bear fruit, well; and if not, 
then after, that thou shalt cut it " This text is used for all the sermons in this volume. 

Sermon I, doctrina: “The visible Church is Gods vineyard.” 

Sermon II, doctrine: “All visible professors are fig-trees planted in Gods vineyard.” 

dae Col eats du oa as de IM EE 
new doctrine: "God expects that every one that is ted in his vineyard should bring forth 

fruits answerable to this planting.” i 
Sermon IV, doctrine: "God doth particularly and curiously look after the very one that lives 

under the means of grace, to see whether they bear fruit acordingly." 

Sermon V, doctrine: “There are those that are planted in the visible Church, that bear no 

fruit.” 

Sermon VI is concerned with verse 7 of the text. Here Willard draws uses without 
specifying doctrines, but he presents three series of uses. 
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Sermon VII, dootrins: "That God keeps an exact account of all the patience and pains that 
he useth with sinners under the Gospel, and the improvement which make thereof." 

Sermon VIII, doctrine: "It is an high aggravation of the guilt of sirmers in the visible Church 
that they remain barren after long patience, and great pains used with them." 

Sermon IX, doctrine: "That God will not always bear with fruitless professors in his visible 


Sermon X, doctrine: "A fearful destruction waits upon such as have wearied out Gods patience 
by their barrenness.” 
Sermon XI, doctrine: “That unfruitful professors are not only unprofitable in, but also very 
hurtful to Gods vineyard.” 
Sermon XII. The tert is verse 8, and the sermon has a self-contained doctrine: "It is the 
of Gods faithful ministers to be very earnest with Him to stay His judgments, when 
they are ready to break in upon and destroy barren professors.” 


Sermon XIV. The text is verse 9, Doctrine: "All the endeavours which are used by men for 
the rendering of sinners fruitful, are uncertain as to the use." 


Sermon XV, doctrine: “If after all patience and pains used with them, barren souls become 
fruttfol, all shall be well.” 


Sermon XVI, doctrine: “If stoners continue unfruitful after utmost endeavours used with 
them, they shall perish without remedy, without pity.” 
—— The Danger of Taking God’s Name in Vain. As It Was Delivered in a Sermon. 

Boston: Benjamin Harris and John Allen 1691. 

Evans 582. 

Text: 5:11, “Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain; for 
the Lord will not htm guiltless, that taketh his name in vain.” 

Doctrine: "It is a fearful stn for any vainly to take God's name into their mouths; and 


them that so do, to tremendous judgments," This is a standard sermon in which 
iard analyzes various kinds of sinful oaths. 


—— The Mourners Cordial against Excessive Sorrow Discovering What Grounds 
of Hope Gods Heche Have Concerning Their Dead Friends. Boston: Benjamin 
Harris and John Allen 1691. 

Evans 583. 
The title page of the volume has the following note: “Very Suitable to Be Given at Funerals.” 


It is difficult to determine whether or not the work is really a sermon. It has traditional sermon 
form but nowhere is called a sermon. 


Text: I Thessalonians 4:13, “But I would not have you to be ignorant, brethren, concerning 
them which are asleep, that ye sorrow not, even as others which have no hope.” 
mo 
like heathen, or men without hope.” major portion of the work is an investigation of the 
Christian concept of hope. 
—— Promise Keeping a Great Duty: as It Was Delivered in a Sermon. Boston: 
Benjamin Harris and John Allen 1691. 
Evans 684. . 
Text; II Corinthians 1:18, “But as God is true, our word towards you, was not yea and nay.” 
Doctrine; “It is a great and momentous duty, incumbent an the people of God, to be true 


and faithful in thetr promises.” This is a short, standard sermon by Willard in which he is con- 
cerned with the “practical” life of the Christian. 


—— The Sinfulness of Worshipping God with Men's Institutions. As It Was 
Delivered in a Sermon. [Boston]: Benjamin Harris and John Allen 1691. 
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Evans 585. 


Text: Matthew 15:9, "But in vain do they worship me, teaching for doctrines the command- 
ments of Men." 

dE Re 5 u E 
out incurring guilt of a very sin.” Willard does not specify exactly what institutions 
he fs criticizing, but he calls upon the auditory not to “directly vacate our fathers design in plant- 
ing of this ess." He says that the founders of the colony had as their “ hither... 
to sequester themselves into a quiet comer of the world, where they might enjoy Christ's 
unmixed institutions, and leave them uncorrupted to their posterity.” 


1002 


Samuel Lee. The Great Day of Judgment. Handled in a Sermon Preached at the 
Assizes at New Bristol. Octob. 7, 1687. Accompany'd with Preparatory Medita- 
tions, upon the Day of Judgment: By Mr. Cotton Mather. Boston: Bartholomew 
Green 1692. 

Evans 614. 

One-half the title page of the microprint copy is missing. Some of the above information is 
furnished by Evans. . 

The work is really a series of meditations on the day of t After a thirty-six page 
preface by Cotton Mather, the volume has another title page w ch gives the infor- 
mation: “A Summons or Wi to the Great Day of Judgment, in a Sermon Preach'd at the 
Assizes at Bristol in New-England Octob. 7. 1887. Now Some-what Amplified and Fitted to the 
Service of Others.” 

Text; After his own nine-page Lee begins the meditation with a text from Revela- 
tion 20:12, “And I saw the d small and great, stand before God: and the books were 
opened: and another book was opened, which 1s the Book of Life: and the dead were fudged 
out of those things which were written in the books, according to their works.” 

If this work is a sermon, it has quite ragged form. It may be preferable to view it as same- 
thing written from the substance of a sermon to serve as a private meditation. It has an “Observa- 
tion," rather than a dootrine. It does have a use of advice, one of exhortation, and three other 
uses which may be either for instruction or for exhortation, but they have no designa- 
tion. The volume contains an a “containing only some heads of meditation, on the day 
of fudgment, more largely and delivered in a sermon preached at Charlestown.” In this 
section the text is Matthew 25:6, “And at midnight there was a cry made, behold, the bride- 
groom cometh; go ye out to meet htm.” 


Cotton Mather. Blessed Unions. An Union with the Son of God by Faith and, an 
Union with the Church of God by Love, Importunately Pressed; in a Discourse 
Which Makes Divers Offers, for Those Unions, Together with a Copy of Those 
Articles, Where-upon a Most Happy Union, Has Been Lately Made between 
Those Two Eminent Parties in England, Which Have Now Changed the Names 
of Presbyterians, and Congregationals, for That of United Brethren. Boston: 
S. Green 1692. 

Evans 621. 
Text: John 17:21, “That they all may be one, as Thou, Father art m me, and I in Thee, 
that they also may be one in us.” 


Doctrine: The doctrine tn the first sermon is labeled “Observation I: There is a blessed union, 
which believers are to have with Christ, and by Him, with God.” The sermon makes no refer- 
ence to the union with the two church bodies. Mather contents himself with pointing to that 
union which the believer can have in God. Mather calls the second sermon “an appendix." 

Doctrine: Labeled “Observation IL" the doctrine is that "there is a blessed union which 
believers on the Lord Jesus Christ, are thru Him, to have with one another." The sermon has a 
section in which Mather discusses church officers and baptism to show that union between two 
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church groups is quite possible. The volume has, as a final appendix, the statement of union 
refered to ou fes pape 


—— A Midnight Cry. An Essay for Our Awakening Out of That Sinful Sleep to 
Which We Are at This Time Too Much ; and for Our Discovering of 
What Peculiar Things There Are in This Time, That Are for Our Awakening. 
A Discourse Given on a Day of Prayer, Kept by the North-Church in Boston, 
1692. As Published for the Use of That Church Together with a Copy of 
Acknowledgments and Protestations Made in Pursuance of the Reformation, 
Whereto We Are to Be Awakened. Boston: John Allen 1692. 

Evans 622, 

Text: Romans 13:2, “And that knowing the time, that it is high time to awake out of sleep.” 

Rather than give doctrines, Mather suggests conclusions that “there is a sinful sleep, whereto 
the souls of men are Hable,” and that "it is tn the interest of men to shake off the sinful sleep, 
which thetr souls may be arrested with.” A third conclusion proclaims that “there are some 
times, that have more peculiar awakenings in them, and by the knowledge of such thnes we 
should be awakened.” Mather demonstrates some slight changes in the traditional 
form through the fo statement: “By way of examination, and excttation, and exhortation, 

ES Se ne EN n a De noe oe errs ene aes o E One ee 

wherein you might Deen Ce e ee ee ee 

you, only three assertions.” A mafor concern is to show that “we are now en into those 
earthquakes, which are to attend and assist, the resurrection of our Lords witnesses.” 


—— Optanda. Goodmen Described and Good Pro-Pounded. A Serious 
Consideration of Two Very Important Cases: I. t Should Be Our Spirits, 
and II. What Should Be Our Studies, That So All Things May Go Well among 
Us. ... In Two Sermons; Whereof One, Was Preached unto the Governour, 
and General Court, of the Province of the Massachusetts-Bay, in New-England; 
at Their First Session: June 9. 1692. Published by Authority. Boston: Benjamin 
Harris 1692. 

Evans 623. 

Sermon I: "Good Men Described.” Text: Proverbs 17:27, “A man of understanding, is of an 
excellent spirit.” The sermon appears to be an essay with a discussion of eight characteristics of 
the good man. There is no doctrine nor other normal sermon designations. 

Sermon H: "Good Things Propounded in a Sermon... .” Text: II Chronicles 12:12, “Also 
in Judah things went " Doctrine (called “Case”): “When do things go well among a 
people? Or, what are those good things, which would make any, and, ft you please, our selves, 
Se ee ee S 

and says a r ear 5 w. 

wilderness hos bond subdued and isole" Ed T 

Deodat Lawson. Christ's Fidelity the Only Shield against Satans Malignity. 
Asserted in a Sermon Delivered at Salem Village, the 24th of March, 1692. B 
Lecture Day There, and a Time of Publick Examination, of Some Suspoctod 
for Witchcraft. Boston: B. Harris 1692. 

Evans 643. 

Text: Zechariah 3:2, “And the Lord said unto Satan, the Lord rebuke thee, O Satan; even 
the Lord that hath chosen Jerusalem, rebuke thee: 1s not this brand pluckt out of the fire?" 

Doctrine: Lawson begins by talking about “the great and glorious God, the infinite and 
eternal Elohim," and after a idus REA ws the doctrine "that the Lord Jesus 
Christ, is the only prevalent intercessor with God the Father, for the relief of those that are in 
covenant with Him, & are made partakers of His special mercy; when they are under the most 


threatning and amazing distresses, that by the rage and malice of Satan they can be exposed 
unto.” Lawson draws uses, and he dfrects the sermon to the entire auditory rather than to 


one specific person who has been charged. 
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1093 


—— The Duty & Property of a jun Housholder [sic] Opened in a Sermon. 
Delivered at Charlestown, on Lords Day December. 25. 1692. Boston: Bartholo- 
mew Green 1093. 

Evans 644. 
Text: Joshua 24:15, "But as for me and my house we will serve the Lord." 


Doctrine: “That it is the special duty and peculiar property, ee ee 
bind themselves and all under their charge; by a frm, solemn, and explicate resolution, to serve 
the Lord.” 


Cotton Mather. The Day, & the Work of the Day. A Brief Discourse, on What 
Fears, Wo May Have at This Time to Quicken Us; What Hopes There Are for 
Us at This Time to Comfort Us: and What Prayers Would Be Likely to Turn 
Our Fears into Hopes. With Reflections upon ea and State, Now Come upon 
the Church of God, And Collections of Certain Prophecies Relating to the 
Present Circumstances of Ding iE Uttered on a Fast, Kept in Boston, 
July 6th: 1693. Boston: B. Harris 
Evans 652. 

Text: Job 15:4, “Thou castest off fear and restrainest prayer before God." 
Mather uses propositions instead of doctrines. The first is that “prayer to God is a du to be 


by no means restrained among the children of men," and the second is that "there should be a 
gracious and devout fear in our soul, to be the spur of our prayer to our God; a fear that must 


not be rejected." 


— Unum Necessarium. Awakenings for the Unregenerate. Or, the Nature and 
Necessity of Regeneration. Handled in a Discourse Designed for the Service of 
Any That May Be Thereby Assisted in the Grand Concern of Conversion unto 
God; but wiped the Rising Generation. With an Addition of Some Other 
Sermons Relating to That Important Subject. Boston: B. H. 1693. 

Evans 654. 

There are four sermons In the volume. 

Sermon I, oi c MA eM aad EE cet U 
re aoe Pe rs s Py ee Doctrine: "That without FR p 
kingdom of God." ero Ro canal dices dh a tories Pb Called 
tattona, Tha farà of the sera ir abnphilleq, but ftl y within the tradition. 

Sermon II: o n T What Shall I Do to Be Saved?" 
Text: John 7:37, "In the last day, that great of the feast, Jesus stood and cryed, saying, if 
paca ec tig Migr a s hH U p) The sermon is a long essay with a series of 
numbered considerations, but it bas no stated doctrine. The ending of the sermon is labeled 
"The Close." 

Sermon III. "Plain Advice. In Answer to That Hard Question, Who Are That Shall 
Be Saved?” Text Revelation 20:15, “Whosoever was not found written in the book of life, was 
cast into the lake of fire.” Doctrine: “God has chosen a certain and special number of men, to 
be vessels for the glory of His grace forever, with an eternal reprobation passing over others." 

Sermon IV: "A W for the U. Shewing, Whence “Tis That Many Miss of 
Conversion and Salvation.” Text: Acts 7:51, “Ye do always resist the Holy Ghost." Doctrine: 
“Mons resisting of tho Holy Ghost, is that which unha confirms them in their impenitent 
unbelief.” is supported by five propositions which show the type of resistence 
men give. 


—— Warnings from the Dead. Or Solemn Admonitions unto All People; but 
Especially unto Young Persons to Beware of Such Evils as Would Bring Them 
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to the Dead. In Two Discourses, Occasioned by a Sentence of Death, Executed 

on Some Unhappy Malefactors. Together with the Last Confession, Made by a 

Young Woman, who Dyed on June 8. 1693. One of These Malefactors. Boston: 

Bartholomew Green 1693. 

Evans 655. 

Sermon I: “A Blessed Medicine for Sinful Madness" Text: Ecclesiastes 9:3, “Madness is in 
their hearts, while they live, and after that they go to the dead.” The doctrine is not readable 
boca uae GF the condis. of tha mizzonnt copy ‘The doctae i Rap rted by propositions which 
suggest that "it is a mad life, that ungodly men use to lead," and “a sad death is that which 
the incureable madness of ungodly men brings them at length unto.” 

Sermon H: “An Holy Rebuke to the Unclear Spirit. Uttered on a Day When Two Persons 
Were Executed for Murdering of Their Bastard Children.” Text: Job 36:14, “They dy in 
youth, and their life is among the unclean.” The sermon is developed through a series of asser- 
tions in which Mather emphasizes that the accused will be soon deprived of the possibility of 
Dee UE ernie Mather en ta Seer a: posu GE en ane RES wak paghi 
as ; 


Oh! glorious God, who dost tmprove. 
The Son of thy vast love, 

To be a saving Prince unto 
Them who to Him shall go. 

The second person took on 
Mans nature, to redeem 

Mens children from all sin, and from 
The plagues which thence do come. 


Mather ends the volume with the confession of one of the accused in which she admits that she 
was a sinner. 


Winter Meditations. Directions How to Em the Leisure of the Winter 
for the Glory of God. Accompanied with Reflections, as Well Historical, as 
Theological, Not Only upon the Circumstances of the Winter, But Also, upon 
the Notable Works of God, Both in Creation, and Providence: Especially Those, 
Which More Immediately Concern Every Particular Man, in the Whole Course 
of His Life: and upon the Religious Works, Wherewith Every Man Should 
Acknowledge God, in and from the Accidents of the Winter. Boston: Benj. 
Harris 1693. 

Evans 656. 

This work may not be a sermon, but it is similar in form to most of Mather's sermons. | 

Text: Job 37:6-7, “He saith to the snow, be thou upon the earth; likewise to the small rain, 
& to the great rain of His strength. He sealeth up the hand of every man, that all men may 
know His work.” 

Doctrine: “What special works for the glory of God, may and should be attended by the 
children of men, when by the hard weather of the winter, shuts them up, or hinders them 
from their ordinary businesses?” À major concern of Mather is “that men the Lord 
esus Christ more in the twelve days of Christmas, than in the twelve months of the year 

.” Mather suggests, rather than cards and dice, Christian activities, At one point he sup- 
ports his assertion by the consecutive citation of seventy-two es of Scripture. The sermon 
ar ig Sala E Sacer ae thankful for the “smiling 





Increase Mather. The Great Blessing, of Primitive Counsellours. Discoursed in a 
Sermon, Preached in the Audience of the Governour, Council, and nta- 
tives, of the Province of the Massachusets Bay, in New England. May 31st. 1693. 
Being the Day for the Election of Counsellours, in That Province. Boston: Ben- 
jamin Harris 1693. 
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Evans 659. 
Text: Isaiah 1:28, “I will restore thy counsellours as at the beginning.” 
Doctrine: “That primitive counsellours are a singular mercy and blessing of God to His 
ee sns r are especially interesting. 
says that the governor has “a vli lune. De yun nar say ans ole 
should have had, if any interest that Í was ca to make, could have prevented it. You 


know Sir, that I humbly argued agatnst it to the Majesty, and to many of his chief minis- 
ters of state. But I now see that God has ordered it to be as it Is In mercy to this His people." 


Samuel Willard. Rules for the Discerning of the Present Times. Recommended to 
the P of God, in New-England. In a Sermon Preached on the Lecture tn 
Boston; November 27th. 1692. Boston: Benjamin Harris 1693. 

Evans 685. 
Text: Matthew 16:3, “O ye hypocrites, ye can discern the face of the skle, but can ye not 
discern the signs of the times?" 
Doctrina: "It is an important duty lying the of God to labour after a skil in 
the signs of the times which they live in.” sermon Willard is primarily con- 


“sawa vis poen ee nema al no) Hee anion. s te) a e repente gn 
turn again unto 


1694 


Cotton Mather. Early Religion, Urged in a Sermon, the Duties Wherein, and the 
Reasons Wherefore, Young People Should Become Religious. Whereto Are 
Added, the Extracts of Several Papers, Written by Several Persons, Who Here 
Dying in Their Youth, Left behind Them Those Admonitions for the Young 
Survivers; with Brief Memoirs Relating to the Exemplary Lives of Same Such, 
That Have Gone from Hence to Their Everlasting Rest. Boston. B.H. 1094. 
Evans 098. 

Text: Psalms 119:9, “Wherewith shall a young man cleanse his way? By taking heed, accord- 
ing to Thy word.” 
Doctrine: "It is the high in and it should be the t study of to take 
fads Wnt Husk cay uur be eed ans CO ne Hobo be hh about 
are guilty of, when “they frequently plunge 
themselves into most horrible self-pollutions.” Mather’s major concern, however, is directed 
toward the ways in which a young person may amend his uncleanness. In an appendix Mather 
includes accounts of a number of “pious young persons, who have dy'd among us.” 


Samuel Willard. The Character of a Good Ruler. As It Was Recommended in a 
Sermon Preached before His Excellency the Governour, and the Honourable 
Counsellors, and Assembly of the Representatives of the Province of Massa- 
chusetts-Bay in New-England. On May 30. 1604. Which Was the Day for 
Election of Counsellors for That Province. Boston: Benjamin Harris 1694. 
Evans 711. 

Text: I Samuel 23:3, “He that ruleth over men, must be Just, ruling in the fear of God.” 
Doctrine: "It is of consequence, that civil rulers should be just men, and such as 
rule tn the fear of God." De rs ruler, saying that 

“a people are not made for rulers, but rulers for a people.” Although has only one use, 

he gives it as a “threefold commendation” of the doctrine. 

— The Law Established by the Gospel or, a Brief Discourse, Wherein Is 


Asserted and Declared, the Great Honour Which Is Put upon the Law of God, 
in the Gospel Way of Justification by Faith Alone. Being the Substance of a 
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Sermon Preached on the Lecture in Boston, September 20. 1604. Boston: Bar- 
tholomew Green 1694. 
Evans 712. 


Text: Romans 3:31, "Do we then make the law void through faith? God forbid? Yea, we 
establish the law." 


S ne a ee ee r 
God, but establish it." Willard his concern to make clear that doctrinal sermons are valid: 
“this Observation is not a meerly theoretical point; for indeed there are no such m divinity: 
but highly practical, the right ordering of our conversation being very eminently concerned 
in tt.” 


—— Reformation the Great Duty of an Afflicted People. Settin ng Forth the Sin 
and Danger There Is in Neglecting of It, under the Continued and Repeated 
Judgments of God. Pee the Substance of What Was Preached on & Solemn 


Day of Humiliation Kept E the Third Gathered Church in Boston, on August. 
23d. 1694. Boston: olomew Green 1694. 
Evans 713. 


Text: Leviticus 26:22-23, "If ye will not be reformed by pa dare but will walk 
contrary unto me: hen will I also walk contrary unto you, ee a ce 
times for your sins.” 

Doctrina: Willard presents eight doctrines in a sermon concerned with the apostacy of a 
professing people. 


1695 


Cotton Mather. Durable Riches. Two Brief Discourses, Occasioned by the Impov- 
erishing Blast of Heaven, Which the Undertakings of Men, Both by Sea and 
Land, Have Met Withal. The One, Handling, the True Cause of Loosing; The 
Other, Giving, the True Way of Thriving. Boston: John Allen 1695. 

Evans 722. 

Sermon I: “The True Cause of Loosing.” Tert: Haggai 1:7, 9, “Thus saith the Lord of 
Hosts, coneider ways. Ye looked for much, and lo, it camo t little; and when yo brought 
ie hane, £ did blow upon it" Doctrine: In the sermon Mather considers the following doctrine 
"How shou'd we approve our selves under the losses wherewith almighty God visits us, in our 
estates; and how may we improve those losses unto spiritual and eternal gains.” 


Sermon II: “The True Way of Thriving.” Text; Ecclesiastes 11:1-2, “Cast thy bread upon 
the waters; fos thon shall find I bite ue daya Give’ on to seven, and also to 
for thou knowest not, what evil shall be upon the earth.” D EP 
pier eee to devote 8 pood pss SAN MM D EM DE is 


with the wa Tu lusti cus hate Gne hee cC 
incl en ool Male Goss uid ato mes lands Dang wur given by 
— Help For Distressed Parents. . . . Boston: John Allen 1695. 


Evans 723. 
This work is included here a pn ee In Boston. The work 


ue eu cai E to parents in the tusk of raising The volume has 
which records "some remarkable judgments of heaven, disobedient and 
undutifal children.” There is also a list of thirty-threo other books by Mather which 


had been puhlished. 

Increase Mather. Solemn Advice to Young Men, Not to Walk in the Wayes of 
Their Heart, and in the Sight of Their Eyes; but to Remember the Day of Judg- 
ment. Boston: Bartholomew Green 1695. 

Evans 728. 
There are two sermons in the volume. 
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Sermon I, text: Ecclesiastes 2:0, "Rejo youth, and let thy heart cheer 
thee in the dayes of youth, si vbi ha wo of dy lent and tn tho egit ot hn 
ee er ae t for all these things, God will bring thee to judgment" Doctrine: 

young men who continue to walk in yes of their heart, and in the sight of their 


eye, will havo a sad socomt to give to Cod, at tho day of Judgment” Although this work has 
sermon form, it may never have been presched. 
Sermon II: “The Hateful Evil of Sin, Discoursed of in a Sermon, Shewing That Sin Unre- 
Of Will Be Bitterness in the Latter End.” Text: Psalms 36:2, “He flattereth himself in 
own until his iniquity be found to be hateful.” Doctrine: “That although sinners may 
flatter and please themselves with vain imaginations to the contrary, it is certain that sin will at 
last appear to be a most odious thing.” 


Samuel Torrey. Mans Extremity, Gods Opportunity. Or, a Display of Gods Sov- 
erelgn Grace, in Saving a People Whose Recovery, as to Men and Means Is 
Next to Desperate: as It Was Delivered in a Sermon Preached before the 
Honourable Lieutenant Governour, & Counsellors, and the Assembly of 
sentatives of the Province of the Massachusetts Bay in New-England. On May 
29. 1695. Which Was the Day for Election of Counsellors for That Province. 
Boston: Bartholomew Green 1695. 

Evans 739. 
Text: Hosea 1:7, “But I will bave the house of ; and will save them 

the Lord their Cod." ACE Tos 9 


Doctrine; “That at some times, and in some cases, uu i a 
Churches and people, both from sin and judgment, in a more immediate an 
of working by himself” Tn tha bechunlt of the armos Torrey. la conosiued: to show that God 
hiya rare tely." He then proceeds to show how one is to prepare himself to be the subject 

8 salvation. 


1696 


Cotton Mather, The Christian Thank-Offering. A Brief Discourse on the Returns 
of Gratitude & Obedience Whereto Men Are Obliged, by the Mercies Of God. 
Made on a Solemn Thanksgiving, Kept in a Private Meeting of Christians, on 
the Occasion of Some Deliverances. Boston: B. Green & J. Allen 1696. 

Evans 752. 


The volume is prefaced with “A Preparato Thanksgivin -Song, Fetoh'd from the Begin- 
ning and Conclusion o£ the Hundred and Third Psalm.” E 


Tert: Romans 12:1, "I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, that yee pre- 
sent your bodies, a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God: your reasonable service.” 
Doctrine: After a short investigation of the Scripture, Mather shows the result, which seems 
to serve as his doctrine, “that the mercy of God unto us, very strongly obligeth us to devote 
our selves unto the service of God.” Mather concludes the sermon re dap Rr put 
he wisbes to make — that because of the mercies of God one t one’s body as a 
living sacrifice — and applying it "by digesting it into an hymn." The begins as follows: 
dl God 
To miserable z 
Püichas'd by His zo 
dc ohl Dow Hd cds freel 


— A Good Master Well Served. A Brief Discourse on the Necessary Properties 
& Practices of a Good Servant. In Every-Kind of Servitude: and of the Methods 
That Should Be Taken by the Heads of a Family, to Obtain Such a Servant. 
Boston: B. Green and J. Allen 1696. 

Evans 754. 
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The volume begins with a series of scriptural passages, all relating to service, drawn from 
five New Testament sources. The work may not be a sermon, but it must have been delivered 
in the hearing of an assembly because Mather ends the volume with the following statement: 
“Masters, these poor Negroes will hardly mind what I say; I pray, do you repeat it unto them.” 


——— Things for a Distress'd People to Think upon. Offered in the Sermon to the 
Genera] Assembly of the Province, of the Massachusetts-Bay. At the Anniversary 
Election. May, 27. 1696. Wherein, I. The Condition of the Future, as Well as 
the Former Times, in Which We Are Concerned, Is Considered. II. A Narra- 
tive of the Late Wonderful Deliverance, of the King, and the Three Kingdoms, 
& All the lish Dominions, Is Endeavoured. HI. A Relation, of No Less Than 
Seven es, within This Little While Wrought by the Almighty Lord Jesus 
Christ, for the Confirmation of Our Hopes, That Some Glorious Works, for the 
Welfare of His Church, Are Quickly to Be Done, Is Annexed. Boston: B. Green 
and J. Allen 1696. 

Evans 755. 

Text: 1 Samuel 7:0, "And they together to Mizpah, and they drew water, and 
poured it out before the Lord; and they on that day; and they said there, we have 
ur sn acie ee h p y cundi à a of humiliation. The work is a 

discourse with no doctrine drawn nor any of the tradition asya 


long sermon divisions employed. In 
the ending of the sermon, simply denoted “The Close,” Mather includes a number of notable 
deliverances. 


Increase Mather. An ide ro or a Discourse Concerning the Nature and Power 
of the Holy jos the Great Beneflt Which the True Fearers of God 
Receive by Their Ministry: Delivered m Several Sermons: to Which Is Added, 
a Sermon Concerning the Sin and Misery of the Fallen Angels: Also a Disquisi- 
tion Concerning Angelical-Apparitions. Boston: B. Green & J. Allen 1696. 
Evans 750. 

Sermon I: “A Discourse Concerning the Power and Ministry of Holy Angels.” Text: Psalms 
oe ci 6 
Doctrine: t an o. at t 
Yb: Far Ge Lon masle puoi Deseo Ey dio tte C holy nea 

Sermon Il: e Ma A. Text: IL Peter 2:4, "God spareth 
not the angels that sinned.” Doctrine: "That the Holy God hath made the angels which 
sinned, examples of judgment without mercy." 

The "Dis A tions” is not but a forty-four 
wees DUAE ie ec ppari not a sermon a forty- page 


Peter Thacher. The Saints Victory and Triumph over Sin and Death, as It Was 
Recommended in a Sermon, Preached to the Artillery Com at Boston, on 
Their Day for Election of Officers. Boston: B. Green & J. 1696. 

Evans 774. 

À preface to the volume by Samuel Willard notes and approves the use of military termi- 
nology in the sermon. 

Text: I Corinthians 15:57, “Thanks be to God which giveth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 

Doctrine: “That the true Christlan souldier shall at last obtain a compleat victory, and 
eternal a edu MET pen à unto God through our 
Lord Jesus s b uad fd which have conclusions; 
each use includes a group of onum à ood emo ot do tn. 
ditional sermon form, with the military analogy appeartug often. 


Nehemiah Walter. Unfruitful Hearers Detected & Warned: or a Discourse Wherein 
the Danger of, and by, Unprofitable Hearing, Is Laid Open and Cautioned 
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As It Was Delivered, in the Course of His Ministry. Boston: B. Green 

and J. Allen 1696. 

Evans 777. 

Text: Hebrews 4:3, "The word preached did not profit them.” Walter begins with typical 
subdivi o uw waspaqa Rene Pete cuum dil te 
fact, as as articles of faith. 

Dootrins: "Many that hear the word are not ted thereby.” The sermon was 
transcribed and Spe aera ia 

The central work seems to come to an end and is followed by a number of “Directions for 
Hearing the Word to Profit" Walter gives seven general then particular directions 
to “pray before ida sn ER rss He then follows with 
three more directions which make the section a do-it-yourself manual. 


1697 


John Danforth. Kneeltng to God, at Parting with Friends: or the Fraternal Inter- 
cessory Cry of Faith & Love: Setting Forth and Recommending the Primitive 
Mode of Taking Leave. Boston: B. Green & J. Allen 1697. 
Evans 780. 
Text: Acts 21:4-0, "And disciples, we tarryed there several days, who said to 
ronge the Spit, at bo should set g: a ubt Ja sn Aui when ya had hed 
w es Gad went Gators), aad they all Dir ar of od with wives 
ary till we were out of the city: and we kueeled down on tho shore and prayed, And 
when we had taken our leave, one of another, we took Ship, and they returned home again.” 
Doctrine: “That the very best thing that disciples af Christ, at taking leave one of another 
can do one for another, is to turn their cases into prayers." age lh s ss 


and application, it probebly was not The volume with a poem to Mrs Anne 
Gish s ty e vere conne Jia lot 


William Jameson. A Remembrance of Former Times for This Generation; and 

Our Degeneracy Lamented. Boston: B. Green and J. Allen 1697. 

Evans 784. 

The work is dtvided into two parts. 

Sipan, ob a ay rt E E y ver Sal SEE 
to my beloved, touching His vineyard: my well-beloved hath 
And Ho fenced it end out the stones thereof, and plan HER Cho ON vina, and 
built à tower in the of it, and also made a wine press therein: and He looked that it 
should bring forth grapee; and it brought forth wild grapes." 

= gd nation of gpl it an eus et gni ini dat maiz B io po 


upon good foundations of gospel light and means of , and that under His divine protec- 
ee ade ee ee 
of religion an Two ads al observations suggest backsliding = 


growth 
cause “desolating judgments.” 
In the second pert of the work rere patas “Mourners Lamentations for the Sins and 


of the Times: and ts Long Continued and Further Threet- 
" The second phu a dus 323-26 , “Awake, why slaepest thon, O. Lord? 
=s aie for ever. Wherefore hidest thou thy face? and fo our affliction and 


a AE veth unto the earth, 
help, and redeem us for thy mercies sake.” There is no doctrine. There is little 
evidence to suggest that either part of the work was 


Cotton Mather. Terribilia Dei. Remarkable Judgments of God, on Several Sorts af 
Offenders, in Several Scores of Instances, among the People of New-England. 
Observed, Collected, Related and Improved; in Two Sermons, at Boston-Lecture 
in the Month of July, 1697. Boston: B. Green and J. Allen 1697. 
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Evans 705. 

The title of this sermon is supplied by Evans. The microprint copy notes that the only known 
copy lacks the title page. 

The first extant page is headed “Remarkable Judgments of God, Related & Improved." 

Sermon I, text; Psalms 110:120, "My flesh trembleth for fear of Thee, and I am afraid of 
Thy fudgments.” Doctrine: “That a very trembling fear of God in His judgments, is what all 
men should, and what good men will, have their souls, exceedingly awake withal.” Mather then 
outlines the “case” which he uses to support the doctrine. 

Sermon II begins as follows: "But I intend all this discourse, as only an introduction unto a 
more entertaining recapitulation of the divine judgments, which we have seen executed upon 
several sorts of sinners, among our selves.” The second uersa ban no dpecióc test ov doctus 
and the works may never have been preached. Mather may call them sermons only to suggest 
their value as private meditations. 


—— The Thoughts of a Dying Man. A Faithful Report of Matters Uttered by 
Many, in the Last Minutes of Their Lives. And, a Solemn Warning unto All, to 
Conform Their Lives, unto the Belief of Such Unquestionable Matters. Boston: 

B. Green & J. Allen 1697. 

Evans 798. 

This work may not have been preached and may not heve been intended to be a sermon, 
yes Hes ily Sa: Ce a RE tora OR AUS E mus Do RIM ats The 
preface does designate the work as a “plain, and short, sermon.” 

Text; Proverbs 5:11, “Thou shalt Mourn at the last.” Mather sets a case rather than drawing 
the traditional doctrine. The work has very few subdivisions. 


—— The Way to Excel. Meditations, Awakened by the Death of the Reverend 
Mr. Joshua Moodey; with Some Short Character of That Eminent Person: Who 
pt Jeras 4a. 1007 In the Sixty Fifth Year of His Age. Boston: B. Green 

J. Allen 1697 
Evans 797. 
2| c uem a E 
an 
Doctrine: "That a saint on earth, may arrive to those attainments, that shell make him look 
like an angel of heaven." 
The obituary for Joshua Moodey is included at the end of the sermon. ' 


Increase Mather. A Discourse Concerning the Uncertainty of the Times of Men, 
and the Necessity of Being for Sudden Changes & Déath. Delivered 
in a Sermon Preached at Cambridge in New England Decemb.- 6. 1696. On 
Occasion of the Sudden Death of Two Scholars Belonging to Harvard Colledge. 
Boston: B. Green and J. Allen 1697. 

Evans 799. ‘ 
Text: Ecclesiastes 9:12, “Man knowest not his time.” 


Dootrins: "That for the most part the miserable children of men, know not their time.” 
Mather seems concerned in the sermon primarily to show God's foreknowledge and man’s 
ignorance of his own end — and hence the benevolence of God's grace. The end of the sermon 
has a special word directed to the “scholars of this colledge.” 


Samuel Mather. A Dead Faith Anatomized. A Discourse on the Nature, and the 
Danger, with the Deadly Symptoms of a Dead Faith in Those Who Profess the 
Faith of Christ. Boston: Bartholomew Green and John Allen 1697. 

Evans 800. 


The work has a twenty-four e preface by Cotton Mather which ts almost an additional 
sermon on the subject of Samuel Mather’s sermon. 
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Text: James 2:20, "But wilt thou know, O vain man, that faith without works is deed?" 
Doctrine: “That there is such a thing as a dead faith, with which some under the Gospel do 
decetve themselves." The sermon is long and intricately numbered. Mather speaks of the work 
as "these few sermons,” so it was probably the rewriting of several sermons which resulted tu 
Joshua Moodey. The Believers Happy Change by Dying. As It Was Recommended 
tn a Sermon Preached, on the on of the Death of Capt. Thomas Daniel 
i Who Was Interred the Day before, November 17th 1688. Boston: B. Green 

and J. Allen 1697. 

Evans 809. 

This work must have been transcribed by members of the auditory. The volume was 
Dee Roe Money AST end on. tee fr page De O Hie werk gine, sS eads 

a Sermon... .” 

Text: Daniel 12:13, “But go thou thy way until the end be, for thon shalt rest, & stand in 
thy lott at the end of dayes.” 

Doctrine: After a rather long exegesis of text, Moodey draws his doctrine: “It should quiet 
and satisfy the people of God when evil dayes are coming, that he can take them away to rest, 
and canse them to stand up a at the end of time in their lott.” The doctrine 1s supported 
by four propositions, each four uses. 


Gurdon Saltonstall. A Sermon Preached before the General Assembly of the Colony 
of Connecticut at Hartford m New-England. May 13. 1697. Being the Day for 
Electing the Gevernour, Deputy Governour and Assistants, for That y. 
Boston: B. Green and J. Allen 1697. 

Evans 812. 

Text: Erekiel 19:14, "And fire is gone out of a rod of her branches which hath devoured her 
fruit, so that she hath no strong rod to be a scepter to rule. This is a lamentation, and shall be 
for lamentation.” 

Doctrine: “Able and faithful rulers, are rich blessings to a people, and the want of such is 
ruinous. Or thus; civil rulers, able for, and faithful m their p are rich blessings to their 
people; and the want of such, is fatal.” This work is a rather typical election sermon in which 


magistrates are urged to recognize the importance of their positions and to know that they 
recetve their authority from God. 


1698 


Joseph Belcher. The Worst Enemy Conquered. À Brief Discourse on the Methods 
and Motives to Pursue a Vi over Those Habits of Sin, Which War against 
the Soul. Delivered, on June 6th. 1698. the Day for Election of Officers, in the 
Artillery-Company, at Boston. Boston: Bartholomew Green and John Allen 1098. 
Evans 810. 

Text: I Corinthians 9:26-27, “So fight I, not as one that beateth the air: but I keep under 
my body, and bring it Into subjection. 

Doctrine: "That those that would flght to purpose, in the tual war, must indeavour [sic] 
to keep under their body of sin, and bring it into subjection. Or thus, those, and only those, do 
fight to purpose In the tual war, who do indeavour to keep under, and bring in subjection, 

those carnal lusts affections which they have in them.” This is a rather general 

So a E s ae no references to specific evils are 

e. 


Cotton Mather. A Good Man Making a Good End. The Life and Death, of the 
Reverend Mr. John Baily, Comprised and Expressed in a Sermon, on the Day 
of His Funeral. Thursday. 16. d. 10. m. 1697. Boston: B. Green and J. Allen 1698. 
Evans 828. 
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Text: Psalms 31:5, “Into Thine hand I commit my spirit.” 
Doctrine: "After what marmer should we commit our spirits unto our Lord Jesus Christ, that 


so the eternal safety and welfare of our spirits, may be provided for?” This work is 
more a biogra a sermon. Mather speaks of the deceased as “my Baily,” 

many of Baily's statements and gives long excerpts from s diary. Ma ends the work 
with a section of exposition which explores the is a Christian?” (See also 
Evans 831.) 


Increase Mather, David Serving His Generation, Or, a Sermon Shewing What Is 
to Be Done in Order to Our So Serving Our Generation, as That When We Dy, 
We Shall Enter into a Blessed Rest. (Wherein Some Account Is Given Con- 
cerning Many Eminent Ministers of Christ at London, as Well as m N.E. Lately 
Gone to Their Rest.) Occasioned by the Death of the Reverend Mr. John Baily, 
Who Deceased at Boston in New-England. December 12th. 1697. Boston: 
B. Green & J. Allen 1698. 

Evans 831. 

Text: Acts 13:36, “For Devid, after he had served his own generation by the will of God, 
fell on sleep, and was leid unto his fathers, and saw corruption. 

Doctrine; “That the grave will be a blessed bed of rest to that man who shall serve his own 

ay MeL A ee ERO I 
t of Evans 828, but the date of John Baily's death is not the same in both sermons. It may 

be that the date on Increase Mather’s sermon refers to the date of the preaching of the sermon 

rather than the date of Baily’s funeral or death. The account in the prior sermon js much mare 
Increase discusses those specific ways in which an individual can serve his generation, 

sap age qur “saints” whose usefulness to their generations did not them out of 
ve, He ends with a short ph of exhortation in which he says that “the use which 

uld all make of such a EOD a ua: and therefore to make all the 

Fans awo can la Balhae ous work 


Samuel Myles. À Sermon Preach't at the Funeral of Mrs. Elizabeth Riscarrick. 
December 20th, 1698. Boston: B. Green and J. Allen 1698. 
Evans 833. 


Text: Psalms 39:4, "Lord, make me to know mine end, and the measure of my dayes, what 
it is: that I may know how frail I am." The only extant copy of this sermon begins on p 7, so 
an introductory pem np a ss 
ing of tradi sermon form. He with a few comments concerning personal life of 


the deceased. 
Nicholas Noyes. New-Englands Duty and Interest, to Be an Habitation of Justice, 
rra Mountain of Holiness, Containing Doctrine, Caution & Comfort with Some- 


e icu. to the Restaurations, Reformations and Benedictions, Promised 
and World in the Latter Dayes; with Grounds of Hope, That 
Add in General, & New-England in Particular, May Have a Part Theretn. 
Preached to the General Assembly of the Province of the Massachusetts-Bay, at 
the Anniversary Election. May, 25, 1698. Boston: Bartholomew Green and John 
Allen 1698. 

Evans 850. 

Text; Jeremiah 31:23, “Thus saith the Lord of Hosts, the God of Israel, as yet they shall use 


this speech in the land of Judah, and in the cities thereof, when I shall bring again their cap- 
tivity, the Lord bless thee, O habitation of justice, and mountain of holiness. 


Gees: gives three doctrines which 1) exhort Christions to be a habitation of 
ae ty eee us os na nh. 
=" anga tha tation of righteousness becomes degenerate there is hope that God will 


ee ee Ë Noyes considers each doctrine in turn and then applies 
tie docta tà ons lang and comprehensive use, The volume has appended to it an account 
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of Grandal Rawson's and Samuel Danforth’s visiting several plantations of the Indians during 
the month of June 1698. The account is a review of the missionary work being done among 
the Indians, with mention of the various teachers employed in Indian work. It is an excellent 
summary of Indian mision work at the end of the seventeenth century. 


Solomon Stoddard. The Tryal of Assurance, Set Forth in a Sermon; Preached at 
Boston upon a Lecture Day. July 7th. 1698. Boston: B. Green and J. Allen 1698. 
Evans 853. 

Text: John 21:17, “Simon son of Jonah, lovest thou me?" 
Doctrine: "If a man do's not certainly know, that he ha’ one act of sa 

he cannot be certain of his sincerity from his walk.” Stod done morb che Che 

was leading Simon Peter into the examination of his own sincerity, and he applies the examina- 

dos to the audi. He w oopoesned 19 deu how oue can deteniipe whether a Hita de holy; 

p semen oU upas De aku a penne an Bia Sa ssh 

use of Images. 


Samuel Willard. Impenitent Sinners Warned of Their Misery and Summoned to 
judgment. Deltvered in Two Sermons: the Former on the Sabbath, Nov. 6. the 
Other on the Lecture Following, Nov. 10. 1698. Occasioned by the Amazing 
Instance of a Miserable Creature, Who Stood Condemned for Murdering Her 
Infant Begotten in Whoredom. To Which Are ities the Solemn Words 
Spoken to Her, on Those Opportunities. Published tor the Warning of Others. 
Boston: B. Green and J. Allen 1698. 

Evans 856, 

Sermon I: "The Folly and Misery of Impenitent Sinners.” Text: Psalms 5:5, “The foolish 
shall not stand in Thy sight." Doctrine: "All impenitent sinners are foolish and mad, and there- 
fore shall not stand in Gods sight; which will render them extreamly miserable.” 

Sermon II: “A Citation to Judgment after Death.” Text: Hebrews 9:27, “And after this the 
judgment." Doctrine: “A certain death shall be followed with as certain a fu t. It is every 
whit as certain that men shall come unto judgment, as that they shall dye." sermons are 
directed toward the sentencing and execution of Sarah Threeneedle, the same occasion that 
brought forth Increase Mathers The Folly of Sinning (Evans 879, below), In tho f sermon 
Willard directly to the accused, who was among those hearing the sermon. Willard 
attempts to create teror tn the girls heart. 


1699 


James Allen. Mans Self-Reflection Is the S Means to Further His Recovery 
from His Apostasy from God. Being the Subject of Two Sermons. Boston: 
B. Green & J. Allen 1699. 

Evans 858. 

Although Allen notes that the volume contains two lecture-sermons, the work has the form 
of one continuous work. 

Text: Psalms 119:59, “I thought on my wayes, and turned my feet unto thy testimonies,” 

dise Cb n nn t] p )] 3 E ) e T 5 
cure of the apostasy af Gods professin from their due obedience to Him.” The sermon 
is designed to “recover backaliding to their God from their total forsaking the hope of 
their fathers, and others from a forsaking their first love, that they might do thetr first works." 

Apostasy becomes, for Allen, the disease to which God’s people are subject. 


Increase Mather. The Folly of ane Opened & Applyed, m Two Sermons, 
Occasioned by the Condemnation of One That Was Executed at Boston in New- 


England, on November 17th. 1698. Boston: B. Green & J. Allen 1699. 
Evans 879. 
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Although the title page indicates that there are two sermons in the volume, the second is 
only a continuation of the first with the same text and doctrine. 

Text: Proverbs 14:9, “Fools make a mock at sin.” 

Doctrine: “That they who make a light matter of sin, are the greatest fools in the world.” 
These sermons are directed to Sarah Threeneedle. Fiom Mather’s sermons, one would believe 
that the accused laughed at her accusers. As was the case in Evans 856, the second sermon was 
preached after the accused had been executed. 


— The Surest Way to the Greatest Honour: Discoursed in a Sermon, Delivered 
in the Audience of His Excellency the Earl of Bellomont, Captain General and 
Governour m Chief, and of the Council, and R tatives of the General 
Assembly of the Province of the Massachusetts Bay, Convened at Boston in 
New-England, May 31st, 1699. Being the Day for the Election of Counsellors in 
the Province. Boston: Bartholomew & john Allen 1699. 

Evans 880. 
Text: I Samuel 2:30, "The Lord God of Israel saith — them that honour me, I will honour." 
Doctrine: “That to honour God Is the surest and the only way to obtain honour from Him.” 


Mather develops his sermon by means of inquiries, each of which have several points. Then he 
makes application of the doctrine through the uses. 


Samuel Willard. The Man of War. A Sermon Preached to the Artillery Company 
at Boston, on June 5. 1699. Being the Anniversary Day for Their Election of 
Officers. Boston: B. Green and J. Allen 1609. 

Evans 899. 

Text: I Kings 9:22, "These were men of war.” 

Dootrins: “The employment of a souldier is honourable.” This logical sermon shows 
tho den of rome Patan inner to abandon suit adherence to all toral interprete 
tions of Scripture. 


The Man of War. ... Boston: B. Green and J. Allen 1699. 
Evans 900. 
This work, the same as Evans 809, is, according to Evans, another tmpreesion. 


—— Spiritual Desertions Discovered and Remedied. Being the Substance of 
Divers Sermons Preached for the Help of Dark Souls, Labouring under Divine 
Withdrawings. Boston: B. Green and J. Allen 1699. 

Evans 901. 

Text: Psalms 30:7, "Thou didst hide Thy face, and I was troubled." 

Doctrine: “When God at any Ume hides his face from his own children, it is very trouble- 
some, and terrible to them.” e this is in reality a 144-page essay which resulted from the 
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analyzes two which support the doctrine, He then draws a use for 
and a use for ration and direction. 


john Williams. Miri to the Unclean: in a Discourse from Rev. XXI. 8. 
Preached at Springfield Lecture, August 25th. At the Execution of Sarah Smith. 
Boston: B. Green and J. Allen 1699. 

Evans 902. 

Text: Revelation 21:8, "But the fearful, and unbelieving, and the abominable, and murderers, 
and whoremongers, and sorcerers, and idolaters, and all shall have their part in the lake 
which burneth with fire & brimstone: which is the second death.” 

Doctrine: "Murder and uncleanness, are sins that God punisheth men, and women dying 
E ee ee ee ee 
persons, be made the subjects of hell torments.” In the r Williams says that "although 
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in the popizh sense we may allow no sin to be venial; (for the wages of every sin is death) 
yet there are doubtless degrees in sin, some are in their nature & circumstances more peculiarly 
aggravated, and expose to a much sorer condemnation.” The sermon is a good example of the 
emotional impetus the could generate to influence a member of the tion to 
take specific action. sermon definitely points to the evangelistic sermons Great 
Awakening. 


Henry Stubbe. Conscience Is the Best Friend upon Earth. . . . Boston: B. Green 
& J. Allen 1609. 

EAI 39335. 

Text: Job 26:7, "My righteousnems I hold fast, and will not let it go: heart shall not 
reproach me so long as 4 eee 

Doctrine: No doctrine is specified. This is a volume of two sermons with identical texts and 
doctrines. The seoond sermon is & continuation of the first. The microprint copy is in 
poor condition and exact reading is difficult. 





Noah Webster's Notes on His Early Political 
Essays 1n the Connecticut Gourant 


By Bonnie BROMBERGER 
Stirling Memorial Library, Yale University 


HE RARE BOOK Division of The New York Public Library has an 
illuminating collection of the Connecticut Courant, an eighteenth and 
early nineteenth-century newspaper published in Hartford.! What makes 
these particular copies significant is that they belonged to Noah Webster, the 
renowned lexicographer, who several times reread the paper and wrote 
marginal notes next to his own printed essays. For the scholar interested in 
the political writing of the early Federal Period, in Webster himself, and 
especially in certain aspects of Connecticut history, these notes shed some 
light on issues and participants that have received relatively scant attention. 
The biographies of Webster 2 focus primarily on him as a literary figure, 
schoolmaster, dictionary compiler, or almanac maker, whereas a treatment 
of his political involvement using his terse and partisan essays has yet to be 
written. When and if it is, however, The New York Public Library's almost 
exclusive collection of Webster materials, including most of his papers in 
the Manuscript Division,’ will serve as the basis for the study. The Connecti- 
cut Courant for 1784 will also, no doubt, add significantly to an interesting 
chapter on Connecticut politics. 

Webster, descendent of the seventeenth-century Connecticut governor, 
John Webster, went to Yale, graduated in 1778, was admitted to the bar in 
1781, taught school and practiced law intermittently until he finally gave 
up both professions in 1787 to become an editor. In that year he moved from 
his native Connecticut to New York where he edited the ill-fated American 
Magazine. It was not until 1793, five years after the collapse of the American 
Magazine and after several moves between New York and Hartford, that 


PL ee EPA PREN EAE T N E Clarence S. Brigham 
istory and Bibliography of Amerioan Newspapers 1 (Worcester, Mass: can Antiquarian 
Society 1947) 99. 
3 Elisha Horace Scudder Noah Webster (Boston: Houghton, Mifllin and Co 1890); Emily 
E. F. Ford Notes on the Life of Noah Webster (New York: R. Maclehose & Co 1912); Ervin C. 
Shoemaker Noah Webster, Pioneer of Learning (New York: Columbia University Prem 1936); 
Harry Redcay Warfel Noah Webster, Schoolmaster to Amerioa (New York: Macmillan Co 1836). 
* The has published a bibHography of Webster materials comp Emily Ellsworth 
Ford Skeel Edwin H. Carpenter, Je À Bblogrophy of tho rings of Noah Webster (Now 
York: New York Public Library 1958 
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Webster was able to establish the successful weekly Minerva. He did not 
make lexicography, ultimately his chief claim to fame, his profession until 
1798 when he gave up journalism and moved to New Haven.* 

Although the 1784 Courant essays were written when Webster was only 
twenty-six years old, they are marked by an acute understanding of the 
nature of Connecticut politics and, in addition, they reflect his strong pen- 
chant for the views of the Federalist majority. The particular controversy 
about which Webster was concerned in these issues revolved about a Con- 
gressional act of 1783 granting half-pay to officers who had served in the 
army during the Revolutionary War. In order to solve the problem of his 
war-weary, demoralized soldiers, Washington had asked in 1778 that a life- 
time half-pay grant be established for his men." European armies had long 
followed this custom, but the American aversion to a professional military 
brought on an opposition and finally a Congressional compromise of full pay 
for five years.* The compromise was termed "commutation"; lifetime half- 
pay was "commuted" to five years full pay. New England adamantly op- 
posed commutation and Connecticut fought it with the most intense deter- 
mination.' A group of "ardent levelers," * primarily representing the northern 
and western agricultural areas of the state, held a convention at Middletown 
to voice their opposition against commutation. In addition, the conventioners 
harbored a suspicious distrust of the Society of the Cincinnati, "the first 
American veterans' organization."* The Society was composed of officers 
who had served at least three years in the Revolution or until the end of the 
war; membership was hereditary to the eldest male child or to other males 
in the family who “might be judged worthy of becoming its supporters and 
members." 10 French army officers were honorary members, meetings were 
held once a year, and one month's pay was required of each member as dues." 
While the provincial anti-federalists constituted the membership of the Mid- 


* Dictionary of American Biography xx (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons 1936) 594-97. 
6 Edmund C. Burnett The Continental Congress (New York: Macmillan Co 1941) 313. 
disent ipid p cud Dr Alfred A. Knopf 1950) 311. 
Mey Oust Davis “The Society of the CincinnaH in New England, 1783-1800" William and 
lca Ue (ed aie ee NEL Anit-F ederalists: Critics of the 
781-1788 (Chapel Hill; University of North Carolina Press 1961) 108, 
serene ae eee aren ae 
University Prees 1 
9 William N. Chambers Political Parties in a New Nation: The American Experience, 1776-1809 
(New York Oxford University Press 1963) 40. 
E. Hume “The Hole of the Society of the Cincinnati in the Birth of the Constitution 
of the nited States" Pennsyloania History 5 (1938) 101. 


11 Connecticut Journal Apr 25 1787. 
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dletown Convention, the Cincinnati was closely associated with the nation- 
alists, or Federalists, and Webster was writing in their defense to uphold the 
merits of commutation and to diminish the reason for the Middletown Con- 
vention, as well as the reasonableness of its members. 

By 1787, the commutation issue had subsided and Webster, now feeling 
mature in his twenty-ninth year, was rereading some of the essays he had 
written in 1784 for the Courant, with the intention of collecting them in a 
book or pamphlet. Although this was never done, Webster did a thorough 
editing job on his most important pieces, including several series ("Policy of 
Connecticut" and those signed "Pacificus," “Honorious,” and “A.Z.”) and 
many individual articles ("Intelligence Extraordinary," “An Address to the 
Inhabitants of Connecticut," "To the Convention, Whether Good or Bad," 
and several "To the Public"). 

À loose hand-written page inserted in the front of the bound issues reads: 


During the commotions in Connecticut occasioned by the acts of Con- 
gress, granting half-pay to the officers of the Army for life, & of the Com- 
mutation of that ha icy for five years full pay, I employed my pen to 
remove the popular complaints & induce the le to acquiesce in those 
measures. The essays which I then wrote are found in this Volume of 
papers, with my name written over them, 


Almost apologetically he admits that certain "inaccuracies both in Language 
and faith, escaped me. But I was young in years & knowledge  — my zeal 
however supplied every Defect, & my perseverance overcame every opposi- 
tion." 

Much of Webster's energies were directed against Aedanus Burke, a South 
Carolina judge and anti-federalist who emerged as the hero of the conven- 
tion. Burke had made known his distrust of a standing army and his fear of 
a military establishment earlier, and the Connecticut anti-federalists chose 
to support and publicize a pamphlet he was writing against commutation.” 
Webster wrote several sarcastic pieces about Burke (who retaliated under 
the pseudonym “Cassius” ) emphasizing heavily Burke's reputation for Tory- 


12 He was only three years older when he wrote this. 


18 Considerations on ths Society or Order of the Cincinnati; Instituted .. . Proving that 
tt Creates a Race of Hereditary Patricians or No . (P. 1783). Burke's pamphlet 
can be consulted in the Rare Book Dtvision, The New York Public . Burke was 


something of an eccentric. The story has been told that for many years he hung his robe in 
the house of a Mrs Van Rhine who lived next to the courthouse. One day in a hurry he 
grabbed his robe and upon taking his seat at the bench realized that he had matched the wron 
an (OT i D Voc Maii ida N 

Review 61 (Oct 1853) 292 quoted fn E. Hume, "Early Opposition to the 
Cincinnati” Americana 30 (1938) 606. es 
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ism. This was an effective accusation since it was assumed that those who 
opposed the independence of the colonies were thereby opposed to the wel- 
fare of the people. In 1787 Webster scribbled his name next to an unsigned 
poem published in the Courant on December 30 1783 lambasting the con- 
vention members and especially Burke as a Tory: 


In this Convention's next recess, 

That every person, and small 

Shall read a p which they call 

Chief Justice Burke's considerations . . . 

By strictures on the powers combin'd 
ese will disclose as plain as day, 

What artful schemes [these] tories lay . . . 


Two weeks later Webster attacked Burke more vigorously with an essay 
entitled "An Address to the Inhabitants of Connecticut," a consideration of 
". . . the character of the man. He is supposed to have been a secret enemy 
to American Independence. . . . Thus the public are deluded and the peace 
of society disturbed by the artifice and villany of the most detestable charac- 
ters." Upon rereading these allegations three years later Webster was prob- 
ably embarrassed at their forcefulness and ashamed enough to request that 
*, . all which is personal” ought to be omitted, for the very good reason 
that it was "perhaps not true." In the January 27 issue was published one of 
his "Honorius" letters making a plea for unity and tranquility in an effort to 
"appease the storm" which had been created over commutation. However, 
he could not control himself from laying blame; his last sentence indicted 
the ". . . designing Tories and deluded whig [as] the principal supporters 
of discord in the United States." 

One of Webster's marginal notes reveals that an essay signed ^A Connecti- 
cut Tory" was "Written by Mr. Trumbull & copied for the press by Mr. 
Barlow." * The attack again is on Burke, and the conventioneers are de- 
picted as believing that "the destruction of the present government in the 
States is absolutely necessary." Webster's note next to the March 23 piece 
called “The curious SOLOLOQUY of one of the Thirteen Sisters, (now a 
Widow) on the grand Question, whether it were best to marry a wise Man 
or a Fool" again discloses John Trumbull as the author. It satirizes the guber- 
natorial candidates, William Pitkin, who was supported by the Middletown 
Convention, and Samuel Huntington, the Establishment's choice, with an 
obvious preference for the latter; the fool is Pitkin, the wise man is Hunting- 


14 John Trumbull and Joel Barlow, two of the famous Connecticut Wits. 
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ton. Webster's marginal comment is, "This had a surprising effect in pre- 
venting the election of Wm Pitkin to be governor of Connecticut." Then, on 
top of the April 6 issue, in very faint script, he wrote this mysterious declara- 
tion: “Bill Boatman prevented the Election of W Pitkin for Governor.” It 
has not been possible to discover who Bill Boatman was much less what he 
did to effect the election, but the fact that Webster named him as a central 
figure justifies some digging into the matter. 

Although Webster is vague about Bill Boatman's tnfluence, he is perfectly 
explicit about his own during the years just after the Revolution. Thirty- 
seven years after his first editing job, and forty years after the essays them- 
selves were written, he reviewed his work and added the following self-con- 
gratulatory note under his earlier note on the insert before the first page: 

At the Session [of the legislature] in May 1784 Judge [Stephen Mix] 
Mitchell, then a member of the Council or Upper House, told me one 
iiis ha aa out of ts Ste Hocie ac] d made ns uma 
in ur Pod n d succi caer n) s m 
Gov* Trumbull, whom I met at the House of President [Ezra] Stiles 15 tn 


New Haven, some time the same year, gave me his thanks for the services 
I had rendered the State by my Writings. 


There are more of Webster's notes in the margins of the Connecticut 
Courant; mostly they identify the authorship of the printed essays and poems. 
For the student of Connecticut history as well as of the Confederation period 
in general, they are interesting. And for biographers of the authors, most 
notably Noah Webster, they are invaluable. 


15 Of Yale College. 
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HEBRAICA FROM THE LENOX LIBRARY Room 84 
Early Hebrew and Polyglot Bibles in manuscript and printed form, with a copy of the 
first Hebrew grammar printed m America. Through June. 


LENOX'S NEW YORK IN MAPS Frasr FLoon Common Norra 
of the city showing the properties of James Lenox and some of the institutions 
structures conn with his life, such as the Lenox Library, the Presbyterian 

Hospital, and his Fifth Avenue home. Through May. 


À HALF-MILLENIUM OF CONTRIBUTIONS IN SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 
Fist Fioon Common Norra 
Significant works in science literature from the collection of the Science and Tech- 
gy Division: olassics by such men as Archimedes, Boyle, Hooke, and Pascal, and 
rare technical editions published in the United States and important American con- 
tributions to science. Through June. 


RARITIES FROM THE LENOX LIBRARY Marx Lossy AND Lanninwc Casus 
cue Ne ME D E So ed pia 
Collection to mark the one- o Ce 

. Includes the Gutenberg Bible the Hunt- bat the eur 


of Washington's Farewell Address, and many books from the Age of Discovery. 
Through June. 
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The Central Building, continued | 


JAMES LENOX AS COLLECTOR AND BUILDER OF THE LIBRARY ` 
Szcoxp Froon GALLERY 
-associated with James Lenox and his M induding photographs, ` 
with booksellers, a drawing from H Hats wiring d ide Lent 
Ls d edle eu bier oo Jute 
THE HISTORY OF HANGOL: TE ORAN OF THE KOREAN 
ALPHABET Sxconp -Erooa CENTRAL Conmon 


Books from the Oriental Division on Korean writing, from the Hunmin Chng'tm of 
King Sejong in 1446 up to the present. Through August. 


THE REFLECTED IMAGE: THE MIRROB IN PRINTS Tuin Froon Pamer Culrxsr 
The artist's fascination with the mirror, es thematio, decorative, and technical element, 
is shown in three centuries of prints from the East and the West, by artists such as 
Hollar, Hogarth, Daumier, euet, aad Man. rough ene quel, 


PEN & BRUSH: THE AUTHOR AS ARTIST - . Room 318 
A Berg Collection exhibit * of art work by tion who mee do artists, some arna- 
teur, some from William Blake to Denton Welch. Over ninety carica- 
tures, and Sees cana Hr are on view, as well as works 

1 -portraits Bernard Shaw, Henry Miller, 


A WORLD OF WORDS — THE NICOTIAN PLANT IN PRINTED LANGUAGE LISTS 
: rh oh ease ag Roost 324 
Rare carly volumes from the Arents Tobacco Collection reflect the of 
tobacco into the world of currently used words. Jean Nicots Dictionaire 
latin (1573) and Alonso de Molina’s Vooabolario en en Lengos oartellzna y mexicana 
(1571) are included. Through June. ES | 


* * * 
TECHNICAL BOOKS OF THE MONTH We Fmsr Froon Common Norm 
ey selection of new books recatved in the Solence and Technology Division, 
and reviewed in New Technical Books. 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS Mar Lossy 
Mis cia ee 
1847-1926. Permanent exhibition. 


' HISTORY OF PRINTING . | <: Fist Eroon Common 
Loc dM MN 
WALT WHITMAN | v Tano Froon Commpon 
WASHINGTON IRVING | p s s 
Selects fom tho Sal man end alman collation of Tevinglana consisting of fas 


AMERICAN VIEWS ` M Tum Froon Common Noera 
A selection of prints from the L N. pipet Clee eran sua 


L Z aa a ac L RU 
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. THE LIBRARY & MUSEUM OF THE PERFORMING ARTS 
| AT LINCOLN CENTER ` | 
11] Amsterdam Avenne 
SHELBY CULLOM DAVIS MUSEUM | 
“TORA, TORA, TORA” ` - Piz Gaua 
Paintings by Robert T. McCall depicting scenes of Pearl Harbor commissioned by 
Twentieth Century Fox for the film “Tora, Tora, Tora,” In addition, a documentary 
film about "Tora, Tora, Tora,” called “The Pilots,” which is prevented at intervals 
throughout the day, illustrates the behind-the-scemes activities of motion picture 
-prodnotion — construction of the sets, selection and direction of the cast. 
Through July L ; 


GJON MILI PHOTOGRAPHS , AMSTERDAM GALLERY 
‘Personalities and events in the performing arts captured by the noted photographer 
Gjon Mili are presented in continuous large-screen projection of color slides, in 
addition to ten black-and-white prints permanently on display. Through July 13. 


åa ~ 


ROUBEN TER-ARUTUNIAN: THEATER DESIGNS VINCENT Aston GALLERY 
Over eighty scene and costume designs — preliminary sketches, finished paintings, and 

. several scale models — offer a retrospective survey of Mr Ter-Arutunian's work in 
America, for such diverse productions as the New York City Ballet Company, Broad- 
s tad Hidden s | 


The professional career and the personal life of one of the pioneers of modem dance 
nid qusc s ee ae oe eal a a eee te ee 
spring. 


. ISADORA DUNCAN, DANCING REVOLUTIONARY | | Dance COLLECTEON E 
trunk, eee and books. Through the w 


r 

r 

> 
DONNELL LIBRARY CENTER rar 
: 90 West Sard Street ` = 


An exhibit, sponsored by Foster Parents Plan, Inc, of designs for notepaper, panid ini seite 
Gola by Koran chidan oc ars bang sided by the Pa, will Maytan ay cf Da children 
in their everyday activities. Through May. 


COUNTEE CULLEN. REGIONAL BRANCH 
104 West 136th Street 


group showing of photographs of local scenes, especially the Harlem community, coordinated ` 
by Sandy Hall ‘Through May. 


. HUDSON PARK BRANCH 
10 Seventh Avenue South 


ee NNNM E 
Robert Lisle, Ellen Levine, and Geoffrey Gove. Through May. 
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For This Dickens Year 


In this year 1970, the one-hundredth 
anniversary of Charles Dickens’ death, 
our appreciation of “the Inimitable” 
finds expression in a variety of events 
and publications. The Library is devot- 
ing three exhibitions to Dickens’ works 
and life. One of these, on Dickens in 
America, is in our Main Lobby; another, 
in the Second Floor Gallery, presents 
original art work for the Dickens illus- 
trations; the third is mounted by our 
Berg Collection of English and Ameri- 
can Literature, an outstanding reposi- 
tory of Dickens materials. And on 
June 9, opening day of the centennial, 
the Library is publishing, jointly with 
Arno Press, a handsome memorial vol- 
ume, Charles Dickens 1812-1870: An 
Anthology Chosen and Annotated by 
Lola L. Szladits from Materials in the 
Berg Collection. 

More than one hundred of the items 
on exhibit are reproduced in this An- 
thology, and Dr Szladits, who is Curator 
of the Berg Collection, has selected ex- 
cerpts from Dickens’ writing that recall 
the flavor of his style and jog our 
memories about his stories, his charac- 
ters, his myriad concerns. We can see 
Dickens at work writing and revising, 
in the pages reproduced from the 
prompt copies and manuscript portions 
of the novels, and in his letters, which 
tell of his work in progress, of his rela- 
tions with his publishers and illustra- 
tors, and of life among his family and 
friends. Twenty of these letters and one 
from his father are previously unpub- 
lished; a number of them appear in 
facsimile. The illustrations to the novels 
are well represented in the Anthology 
— original drawings and published 
engravings by Cruikshank, Browne, 
Cattermole, Seymour, and Stone are 
reproduced. And Dickens’ theatrical 








talent as manager, actor, and play- 
wright is documented in letters, play- 
bills, and sketches. 

The Anthology, 176 pages, will be 
available in a paperback edition ($5.50) 
from the Library Sales Office ( pre-pay- 
ment required on orders from outside 
the United States) and in paperback 
and cloth editions (the latter, $15) from 
Arno Press (330 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 10017). 





CHARLES DICKENS. 


In April of this year, Lola Szladits 
gave a talk before the  Library's 
Women's Council inaugurating the 
Dickens celebration. The talk was illus- 
trated with slides, many of which are 
reproduced in her Anthology. Brief ex- 
cerpts from Dr Szladits presentation 
follow, along with her comments on a 
few of the slides (here reproduced). 


Dickens and His Illustrators 
By Lora L. Sziaprrs 


Of all the famous authors one has 
read, Charles Dickens is hardest to for- 
get. Even one hundred years after his 
death the emotions his writings and his 
personality stirred up are truly alive. I 
am sure all of us were under the spell 
of his pathos, and I am suspicious of 
anyone who can say he read Dickens 
without tears. I am equally sure that 
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one can read Dickens with anger, that 
most of the time one reads him with 
laughter. For somewhere in the seat of 
the emotions, in the human heart, Dick- 
ens stirs a chord to which even such 
rational intellects as Bernard Shaw, 
George Orwell and T. S. Eliot re- 
sponded in our generation with feeling. 

If one is moved by Dickens to tears, 
to anger, to laughter, or to hate, one 
can hardly forget the impact long after 
one forgets all one has ever read by or 
about Dickens. One can hardly forget 
the gaiety of Pickwick or the gravity of 
Oliver Twist; the countryside of Kent 
the way he saw it and to which he 
added an extra dimension, the London 
that is fast going or gone; the satire 
founded on sanity; or the inventiveness 
of the poet in the midst of so much of 
the commonplace. And if it included 
vulgarity, cheap emotions, stories hastily 
patched up and run in installments 
month after month in his inimitable 
style; if it included social tracts couched 
in sentimental stories; or if now and 
then —in his astonishing and relatively 
brief, overcrowded and at times bur- 
dened life — it all fell flat, it is Dickens’ 
permanent greatness that he provided 
for all tastes. How helpful, indeed, it 
was to Dickens himself at times, that he 
even provided for those of his enemies! 

I have chosen to speak about Dickens’ 
work with his illustrators, a practical 
aspect of his creativity, and one, not 
even minor, but often overlooked rea- 
son why I believe Dickens is hard to 
forget. I am limiting the illustrators to 
those who during Dickens’ lifetime, 
under his guidance and criticism — and 
he did a lot of carping, nudging, and 
praising — brought to life that crowd 
in pictures which the author described 
in words, In all, we have some nine hun- 
dred drawings by sixteen illustrators to 
choose from. 

In George Cruikshanks hand, we 
have the subject himself at the age of 
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25 (Plate I). From parliamentary re- 
porter to journalist, from poverty to 
social distinction, Dickens rose to recog- 
nized authorship with his anonymous 
sketches collected in 1836 under the 
title Sketches by "Boz." Cruikshank was 
44 and at the height of his fame. The 
background to this sketch is supplied 
by a nineteenth-century gossip column: 
"Dickens and Cruikshank were mem- 
bers of a club of literary men known 

.. as the Hook & Eye Club and... 
at one of their nightly meetings Dickens 
was seated in an armchair, conversing, 
when Cruikshank exclaimed: “Sit still, 
Charles, while I take your portrait.” 

On March 31 1836 Pickwick was on 
sale. Dickens and his illustrator, Robert 
Seymour, had not met face to face until 
the second part was well on the way. In 
the sketches for that part Dickens made 
certain suggestions for changes, but 
none of them tactless or demanding. A 
few days later Seymour shot himself. 
This prelíminary sketch ( Plate II) is for 
the penultimate illustration which Sey- 
mour drew to illustrate the passage 
"There was a fine and gentle wind and 
Mr. Pickwicks hat rolled sportively 
before it." 

John Leech was one of those who 
came with portfolios, hoping to be 
selected as the new Pickwick illustrator. 
"The Strange Gentleman" (Plate III) 
is a sketch Leech might have presented 
when showing his skills. It is the por- 
trait of J. P. Harley, stage manager and 
actor in the role created especially for 
him by Dickens, in the small farce The 
Strange Gentleman which played for 
sixty nights in 1836. The drawing 
pleased Dickens, who wrote: "I think 
he has not got the face well, or the hat. 
The general character is very good." 

Hablót Knight Browne, an unknown 
21-year-old, became the illustrator for 
Pickwick. He took on the name “Phiz” 
to match the illustrious “Boz”; the col- 
laboration of Phiz and Boz was to last 
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twenty-three years and encompass all 
but four of the major novels and around 
Bve hundred illustrations. The partner- 
ship was on the whole a happy one; 
Phiz could be led, and was, by Dickens, 
where Cruikshank argued. There was 
often little time for that while the pres- 
sure of the monthly parts demanded 
agreement on all sides. Dickens' sugges- 
tions were alw ays awaited and followed 
up. À sketch for “Mr & Mrs Winkle and 
Mr Pickwick" (Plate IV) shows Dick- 
ens' comments on the top margin. 

While the end of Pickwick ran its 
highly successful course, Oliver Twist 
made its appearance in monthly parts. 
Cruikshank excelled. But in what was 
to be the last plate in Oliver Twist — 
the “Fireside” plate — Dickens and 
Cruikshank ran into trouble. For the 
scene in which Rose Maylie and Oliver 
recall his mother under her portrait, the 
original engraving (Plate Va) is pious 
but unoriginal The sketch (Plate Vb) 
for the redesigned plate ordered by 
Dickens emphasizes the solitary moment 
of recognition. 

Dickens' last full-length novel, Our 
Mutual Friend, was published in 
monthly parts in 1864-65, when he was 
already an ailing and unhappy man. 
Nonetheless he supervised his artist 
with the same meticulous care and 
visual astuteness with which he con- 
trolled Cruikshank and Phiz at the start. 
A letter from Dickens to Marcus Stone 
reveals that manv of the differences be- 
tween the sketch (Plate VI) and the 
engraved wrapper for the monthly pub- 
lication (Plate VII) were expressly 
requested by the author himself. “A 
weird sharpness not without beauty is 
the thing I want,” wrote Dickens, in his 
instructions. Now, one hundred years 
later, we are celebrating not only the 
genius of Dickens, but also the genius 
of those creative artists who have so 
enriched the visual part of our memory 
of Dickens. 
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A Gift of Song 


During the fall of 1969, the Rodgers 
and Hammerstein Archives of Recorded 
Sound had the good fortune to receive 
a collection of seventy-nine magnetic 
tape recordings devoted to the art of 
Kirsten Flagstad ( 1895-1962), the great 
Norwegian soprano, whose interpreta- 
tions of major Wagnerian roles and of 
the songs of Edvard Grieg became the 
standard by which all others were 
judged during the period from 1935 to 
1955. During the latter part of her 
operatic career, Mme Flagstad's roles 
extended in the direction of classic 
repertoire to include outstanding inter- 
pretations of the title roles in Gluck's 
Alceste and Purcell's Dido and. Aeneas. 

Mrs Arthur V. Dusenberry, daughter 
of Mme Flagstad, arrived at the de- 
cision to make her gift to the Archives, 
thanks to the good offices of Edward L. 
Orff, Jr, Librarian of Grand Concourse 
Regional Branch, who has been both a 
longtime enthusiast for Mme Flagstad's 
art and a friend of the Dusenberry 
family. It was thus wholly appropriate 
that Mr Orff formally announce acquisi- 
tion of the Flagstad collection. His re- 
marks at the lecture-demonstration 
given in the Library & Museum of the 
Performing Arts Auditorium on Decem- 
ber 1 1969 appear below. 

The collection of seventy-nine tapes 
falls into six groups: a Recordings origi- 
nating in Norway, including the com- 
plete farewell concert of December 12 
1953 with the Oslo Philharmonic and 
14 tapes recorded privately in 1954 and 
1958 encompassing virtually the whole 
of Mme Flagstad's art-song repertoire. 
b Recordings originating in the United 
States, including her February 2 1953 
Metropolitan Opera debut, as well as 
seven other Met broadcast perform- 
ances. c Recordings originating in con- 
tinental Europe. d Recordings originat- 
ing in England. e Recordings copied 
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on tape from commercial disks, devoted 
wholly to art-songs, dating from 1923 to 
1950. f Interviews, including the “Fare- 
well Interview” on Danish State Radio, 
the “Recollections of Metropolitan 
Opera Debut,” and the “Opening of the 
Norwegian National Opera.” Besides 
these Flagstad materials, there are two 
sets of tapes in which Mme Flagstad 
does not participate: the February 16 
1959 opening performance at the Nor- 
wegian National Opera of d'Albert's 
Tiefland and the 1951 Bayreuth per- 
formance of Das Rheingold. 

Needless to say, the collection is 
unique in its representation of Mme 
Flagstad in every aspect of her vocal art 
and, thanks to the interview tapes, as 
human being as well. Students of Mme 
Flagstad's art and career have in this 
collection an invaluable first-hand refer- 
ence source. The materials are currently 
being catalogued, and by the fall of 
1970 the collection will be fully avail- 
able for research audition by scholars, 
graduate students, and students and 
professionals in the field of performing 
arts. 

Davi HarL 
Head, Rodgers and Hammerstein 
Archives of Recorded Sound 


Highlights from the Kirsten Flagstad 
Collection of Private Tape Recordings 
By Epwanp L. Onrr, Jr 


Grand Concourse Regional Branch 


In November 1969 Mr & Mrs Arthur 
V. Dusenberry, and Sigurd Hall Dusen- 
berry, who are the daughter, son-in- 
law, and grandson of Kirsten Flagstad, 
donated to the Library’s Rodgers and 
Hammerstein Archives of Recorded 
Sound Madame Flagstad's private col- 
lection of tape recordings of many of 
the operatic, concert, and recital per- 
formances she had given all over the 
world and of many private perform- 
ances of lieder and art songs at home 
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in Norway. Some of the performances 
preserved on these tapes are of works 
which Kirsten Flagstad never recorded 
commercially. In addition to Mme Flag- 
stad's own performances, these tapes 
preserve performances of important 
orchestras and conductors and of her 
singing colleagues. 

The first performance preserved in 
this collection dates from 1923, when 
Mme Flagstad was 28 years old; the 
most recent dates from 1958, when she 
was 63. The collection also includes 
interviews and talks by Kirsten Flag- 
stad and about her. This is an invalu- 
able addition to the holdings of the 
Rodgers and Hammerstein Archives of 
Recorded Sound, and scholars of the 
singing voice and devotees of Kirsten 
Flagstad will, I am sure, be more than 
delighted to have these tapes available 
for study and enjoyment. 

The facts and chronology of Kirsten 
Flagstad's life and career are, of course, 
very well known. I would, however, like 
to mention some characteristics. and 
details which I think are unique. She 
had one of the great operatic and con- 
cert careers of the twentieth century 
and the consensus is that she was one 
of the great dramatic sopranos of vocal 
history, taking her place in the line 
which includes Lilli Lehmann, Lillian 
Nordica, Olive Fremstad, and Frida 
Leider. Anthony Boucher, the music 
critic and lecturer, once wrote "Flag- 
stad possessed the voice which Wagner 
must have dreamed of and which justi- 
fied his most impossible demands: an 
inexhaustible sea of gold which surged 
over the fullest tutti fortissimo — and 
yet a voice capable of such splendid 
flexibility when she sang earlier music 
that one regretted that so much of her 
career was given over to Wagner. She 
also possessed the wholly indefinable 
essence of the star — that quality which 
earlier pulled opera-haters into opera 
houses when Caruso was singing, or 





I Dickers, sketched by George Cruikshank. 
Berg Collection 





H Pen and ink sketch by Robert Sevmour for Pickwick, Chapter IV, Number H, 


"There was a fine and gentle wind. . . .” Berg Collection 





HI Pencil and watercolor drawing by John Leech, “J. P. Harley in the role 
of The Strange Gentleman.” Berg Collection 





IV Pencil and wash sketch by “Phiz,” for Pickwick, Chapter XLVI, Number XVII, "Mr. and 
Mrs. Winkle and Mr. Pickwick,” with Dickens’ comments above. Berg Collection 


Va (bottom) V b (top) The 
"Fireside" plate for Oliver 
Twist: an early engraving 
published in the first edition 
but rejected by Dickens, and, 
later, an approved sketch, both 


by Cruikshank. 
Berg Collection 











VI Preliminary sketch in ink and wash by Marcus Stone for the wrapper of Our Mutual 
Friend in monthly numbers. Berg Collection 
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VII Published engraving for the wrapper of Our Mutual Friend. 
Berg Collection 








VIH A page from the manuscript of Oliver Twist. 
Berg Collection 
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baseball-haters into Yankee Stadium 
when Babe Ruth was playing.” And for 
a com "s reaction, we could turn to 
Virgil Thomson: “Kirsten Flagstad's 
was the dream voice of all time. Never 
in this writers concert-going life time 
was there available any other vocal 
artistry of such sumptuous natural 
acoustics, such perfect technical con- 
trol, and such sound musicianship.” 
Mme Flagstad’s career was remark- 
able for several reasons aside fram the 


level of ormance which it attained 
— for its xem her circle, 
for its p g and develop- 
ment, the 1 pe time which 
it covered, and id number and 


variety of the roles which she sang. She 
was born in Hamar, Norway, in 1895, 
into a family — mother, father, two 
brothers, aid a sister — all of whom 
were DX uude ed podes 
throughout Norwa 

mother, Marie Ni in 
died only four years ti er daugh- 
ter, was known as the "musical mama 
of Norway." She coached her famous 
daughter in the role of Isolde in 1931 
and 1032. Mme Flagstad’s sister, Karen 
Marie, is still singing in Norway in 
operetta. I heard her in Oslo in 1968 in 
a performance of The Cousin from 
Batavia. Karen Marie told me at the 
time that she had first sung in this 
operetta in 1926, with her sister, Kirsten, 
singing in the same cast. 

Flagstad made her operatic debut at 
the age of eighteen, on December 12 
a at the National Theatre of Oslo, 

g the part of Nuri in Eugen 
D. erts o Tiefland. Her career 
officially ended forty years to the day 
later, on December 12 1953, on the same 
stage — the National 'Theatre of Oslo 


— with her ce as soloist m a 
farewell concert with the Oslo Philhar- 
monic. 


But her career didn’t come to a full 
stop until mid-1960, when her health 
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prevented the continuation of profes- 
slonal activity of any kind. After her 
so-called retirement in 1953, she gave 
performances in New York, London, 
Copenhagen, and Oslo. She continued 
to make recordings m London and in 
Vienna until 1959. She sang concerts in 
churches all over Norway 1955 to 
1900. She was appointed Chief of the 
Norwegian State Opera by King Olaf 
in 1958 and continued in that position 
until her robust health failed her. 

Her public career as a singer and 
musician and administrator covered a 
span of forty-seven years. She continued 
to sing superbly to the end of her 
career, a fact to which her last record- 
ings bear testimony. In all she sang a 
total of 1,050 performances of fifty-two 
operatic roles, in twenty-three opera 
houses, in nineteen countries. The total 
number of her recital, concert, oratorio, 
operetta, and musical comedy perform- 
ances is probably at least times 
greater than her performances of opera. 

How could Kirsten Flagstad sing in 
top voice for so many, many years? I 
think it was because her entire singin 
career was a gradual unfolding Í 
building up, step-by-step, over those 
long years. She began as a lyric soprano, 
singing even in musical comedy and 
operetta, and moved very gradually 
into the heaviest and most demanding 
parts. The great voice was never dam- 
aged by premature exposure to roles of 
the greatest weight. She knew when the 
ttme for the heaviest roles was at hand, 
and then she was able to assume them 
with the test virtuosity and vocal 

ess and durability. From 
1913 through 1927, in Norway, she sang 
Nedda in Pagliacci, Amelia in The 
Masked Ball, Minnie in The Girl of the 
Golden West, Woo in Faust, and 
Desdemona in Otello (oppose Leo 
Slezak as Otello, by the way). In 1928 
she a in Sweden ) the first 
time, where she had a new and exciting 
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reportoire — Agathe in Der Freischütz, 
Mimi in La Bo , Aida, and Tosca. 
She did not assume her first Wagnerian 
parts until 1929, when she was 34 years 
old, and had been singing opera for 
fifteen years, and these were two of the 
Fa m Lo roles in the Wagnerlan galaxy — 
and Eva in Die 
er. She did not sing her first 
EA until 1932, when she was 37 
years old, and had been singing for 18 
years. In Bayreuth in 1933 she embarked 
for the first time on the operas bns 
comprise the Ring cycle. To i 
believe it was this gradual buil 
of a complete , from foundations 
to battlements, which enabled her to 
establish her position as one of the great 
dramatic sopranos and to maintain this 
position for so many years. 

I was only one of Kirsten Flagstad’s 
thousands of fans and admirers. This 
may lead you to wonder why, or in 
what capacity, I am introducing this 
collection of her private tape record- 
ings. There are several reasons for this: 
great interest in Kirsten Flagstad as an 
artist, some meetings with her and 
exchanges of letters, the fact that I have 
had the pleasure of knowing several 
members of her family for years, and a 
rather unusual sequence of chance 


events which began early in my life and 
which continued at intervals over the 
years. 


I was in Bayreuth as a small child m 
1934, with relatives who were opera 
buffs. One evening we attended a per- 
formance of Die Walküre at the Fest- 
splelhaus, in which Kirsten 
sang the role of Sieglinde. My recollec- 
tion of the performance is vague indeed 
— but I do remember the ovation 
which broke out at the conclusion of 
the first act, and my relatives talking 
excitedly about the singing of Sieglinde. 
Frida Leider was the Brünnhilde in that 

ce. I consider it to be a re- 
grettable fact that I heard Leider and 
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Flagstad together in Die Walküre and 
cannot remember much about it, other 
than the ovation which the performance 
evoked. 

Seven months later, on February 2 
1935, I happened to be m New York 
with my parents for a weekend visit. We 
walked past the Metropolitan 
House that morning, with no thought of 
attending the performance that day. My 
parents noticed, on the large sign posted 
on the wall of the opera house, that Die 
Walküre was scheduled for that after- 
noon, and that Kirsten Flagstad was to 
pu rcr "Why that is the won- 

Sieglinde we heard in Bayreuth 
last summer, my father exclaimed. 
Apparently, in 1035, it was easy to 
secure tickets a couple of hours before 
curtain time, for we did attend that per- 
formance, which was Mme Flagstad's 


American debut — and which is con- 
sidered one of the great events in 
operatic history. 


In 1947, when a member of the armed 
forces in E I happened to be on 
furlou in Milan when Mme Flagstad 
sang her first post-war operatic per- 
formance at La Scala, under Victor De 


Sabata. I heard her first -war Isolde 
there, too. In 1948, I met her for the first 
of four or five meetings. I had sent 


flowers and a note to her in care of 
Carnegie Hall, for one of her recitals 
there. À few days later, I received in the 
mail an enve addressed to me in a 
beautiful and unfamiliar handwriting. 
Bonis qe quu Moe cad 
thanking me for the bouquet and note, 
and inviting me to her hotel for a cock- 
taill I was bowled over by the invita- 
tion and couldn't understand how she 
knew my address. I had not written it 
on my note to her, and I was not listed 
in.the telephone directory at that time. 
The florist was the only possible answer. 
I rushed over to his shop, and that was 


it! Mme Flagstad had ap tly liked 
my note ne enough to Ws the trouble 
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to phone the florist from whose shop the 
flowers had been sent, to see by 
chance, he knew me and my address. 
Fortunately, he did. There were a few 
more meetings over the years, some 
notes, and, most of all, many great per- 
formances to enjoy and remember. One 
performance, followed by a meeting, 
which I often think about, was one of 
Fidelio in Salzburg in 1950, conducted 
by Wilhelm Furtwüngler and with 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf singing Marzel- 
line. After the ce, I was stand- 
ing in the crowd outside the sta = eid 
at the Festspielhaus. Mme 

came out, happened to spot me, 

oned me over, and said, in that deep 
and rich speaking-voice of hers, whi 
was almost as fascinating as her singing 
voice, “May I invite you for a drink 

Kirsten d died in 1962. Shortly 
after her death, I had the pleasure of 
meeting her friend, concert accompa- 
nist, and conductor, Mr Edwin Mc- 
Arthur, who is one of the great Flagstad 
authorities, and who had such an impor- 
tant in her career. From him I 
learned many details about the Flagstad 
career. And then there are Else, Arthur, 
and Sigurd, m Phoenix. Else, Arthur, 
and Sigurd, her "little family," as she 
called them, have told me many times 
about Mme Flagstad’s visits with 
them in the midst of her world tours 

and departing completely 

Adel with two large suitcases, 

one containing the necessities of life 

ud the other her opera scores and 

"It was always cham gne and 

san es when she Aar er son- 
in-law once told me. 

People have now and then asked me 
to describe the impression Kirsten Flag- 
stad made upon one at close e. One 
of her closets friends has said that the 
only comment of prido Mme Flagstad 
would ever allow herself was, “Yes, I 
know how to sing.” “But what was she 
like?” is usually the question. 
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To answer this, I would Hke to quote 
& few lines from an article which Ber- 
nard Miles, the British actor and direc- 
tor, wrote about Kirsten Flagstad in 
1952, for I felt, after reading his article, 
that Bernard Miles's impressoin was 
similar to my own, and he expresses it 
much better than I could: "If you could 
look behind the scenes you would see 
& healthy middle-aged woman, tall and 
powerfully built, still beautiful in 
of greying hair and a few es, 
capable, self-contatned, methodical, and 
utterly reliable both as an artist and as 
a human being, adjusting a pair of horn- 
rimmed spectacles on her matchless 
Greek nose in order to take a final 
glance at the words of one of her songs 
or at a difficult passage in her opera 
score. Not at all the accepted picture 
of a highly strung and temperamental 
artist and the greatest dramatic soprano 
of the century. In fact she might be the 
wife of a diplomat, or a professor at 
one of the older Universities. No show- 
ing off, and no false histrionics. What 
you hear and see in opera is her own 
good and true and loyal self expanded 
into the heroic proportions of Isolde, 
Brünnhilde, Leonora, or Alcestis. On 
the concert platform the same self — 
pee as ng as & child with 

e voice of Schubert, Brahms, Bee- 
thoven, Strauss, and her beloved Grieg." 


Demonstration Selections 
“On S British 
Brcadcarting y arvis with 


Mme Flagstad, June 28 1950. 


2 Die Walküre — Act I: “Du bist 
der Lenz” ( Wagner). This selection is, 
I think, of particular interest. It is from 
Mme Flagstad's historic debut at the 
Metropolitan, at a matinee perform- 
ance, singing Sieglinde. 

3 Der Fliegende Hollander — Act 
II: Senta’s Ballad (Wagner). This ex- 
cerpt, from a performance at Covent 
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Garden, in 1937, was chosen because of 
its rarity. Mme Flagstad never recorded 
any of the role commercially, and sang 
it only eleven times in public. 

4 “Liebesbotschaft” (Sch ge- 
sang No 1) and “Der Erlkónig" (Schu- 
bert). These two works were of a 
wide range of lieder privately recorded 
by Mme Flagstad in Oslo tn 1954, dur- 
ing her year of semi-retirement, when 
she was nearly sixty years of age. 

5 Tristan und Isolde — Act HI: 
"Liebestod" (Wagner). Kirsten Flag- 
stad's most famous and most popular 
role was probably Isolde. It was also 
the role she sang most often — a total 
of 182 rmances. This selection is 
from a M litan Opera perform- 
ance on April 4 1939. 

6 Fidelio — Act I: "Abscheulicher, 
wo eilst du hin?" and "Komm' Hoff- 
p 8 (Beethoven). Leonore was Flag- 

8 best known non-Wagnerian role. 
This ing of the recitative and aria 
is from a 1951 M litan er- 

x etropolitan Opera p 

7 “Jeg elsker Dig" and “En Drom” 
(Grieg). Mme Flagstad was one of the 
great interpreters of the songs of her 
countryman, Edvard Grieg, and a group 
of his songs was almost always a part 
of her recital programs. These two 
songs, especial favorites, here are sung 
as encores at a 1953 Paris recital 

8 Alcestis — Act I: “Divinités du 
Styx” (Gluck). Kirsten Flagstad’s final 

ces at the M litan were 
in March and April 1952, in the title 
role of this opera. toed anges was 
sung in i tion. In this 
excerpt, the famous invocation to the 
p of the Styx, Alcestis has agreed to 
ie so that her husband, King Admetus, 
id live. She defles the gods of the 
underworld to do their worst. 


9 Wesendonck Gedichte: “Der 
Engel,” “Stehe stil" "Im Tretbhaus,” 
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“Schmerzen,” and “Träume”; and Die 
Gôtterdämmerung — Act III: Brünn- 
hilde’s Immolation (Wagner). These 
final selections are from one of a serles 
of orchestral concerts which Mme Flag- 
stad at Carnegie Hall with the 
New York Philharmonic at the time of 
her farewell performances at the Metro- 
politan. 


Mid-Manhattan: An Intermediate 
Facility 
The new Mid-Manhattan Library, to 
open this fall, marks the realization of 
many years of discussion and planning. 
This new library will fill a need long 
felt in New York City, until now the 
only major urban library system in the 
oy lacking a large, tax-supported 
central library with a wide range of 
books available on open shelves. Mid- 
Manhattan is designed for college stu- 
dents, businessmen, and other serious 
adult readers, whose lib needs fall 
between the nd the more 
limited branch collections and those of 
the exhaustive Research Libraries. 
With 275,000 books for reference and 
home bo and seats for 1033 
readers, Mid-Manhattan Library will 
be operated on the top three 
floors of the New York Public Library- 
owned building on the southeast corner 
of Fifth Avenue and Fortieth Street. 
The General Reference Service, the Sci- 
ence Department, and the History and 
Social Science Department will be 
located in the new facility. The Litera- 
ture and Language Department, includ- 
ing a Popular Library with a changing 
co. ion of current fiction and non-fic- 
tion, will be located im two rooms near 
the 42nd Street entrance of Central 
Building. Subscriptions to about eight- 
een hundred periodicals will comprise 
an important part of Mid-Manhattan's 
collection. Bound volumes or microform 
copies of back issues, some as early as 
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the 1850s, of most of these periodicals 
have been purchased, and current sub- 
ix tae will include a wide variety of 
trade journals and bustness services. 

In tion for the opening, Cen- 
tral tion Branch and tral 
Children's Room, both tn Central Build- 
ing, and the Education Library at Don- 
nell Library Center, have been closed. 
Central Children's Room will be relo- 
cated in the Donnell Library Center, 
where increased emphasis on materials 
and pro for children as well as for 
young adults will make Donnell a natu- 
ral midtown center for elementary and 
high school students. Materials from 
Central Circulation and the Education 
Library will be incorporated into the 
Mid-Manhattan collections. 

À combination of federal and state 
tax funds and a private grant financed 
remodeling of the top three floors. 
Books an ipment are - 
chased With aiy funds, e art 
and state aid funds will pay operating 
costs of the new library. 


Gerald D. McDonald 


On Wednesday, May 6, Gerald D. Mc- 
Donald, Chief of Special Collections, 
died suddenly in Paris while on an 
acquisitions trip for the Library. 

At one time the Editor of this 


meeting of our Editorial Committee. 
We are startled and distressed by his 
une and abrupt d i 
Ve a serving the Tan ai 
years, quietly but with unforgettable 
sincerity and cheer, he is mourned in 
all offices and divisions. 

Gerald McDonald joined the Library 
in 1930 as an assistant in the Informa- 
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tion Division. He was later in charge of 
the Rare Book Division, and after his 
return from mili leave in 1945, was 
appointed Chief of the American His- 
tory and Genealogy Division. He had 
also served as Acting Chief of the Map 
Division and as d Ra, ens of Library 
Publications. Under his direction, the 


eir b ee a in American history 
were developed and ded into one 
of the outstanding collections in the 


country. 

In 1969, he was appointed to the 
newly created post of Chief of Special 
Collections. He had general oe 
bility for the Librarys Arents Collec- 
tions, Berg Collection, Manuscript Divi- 
sion, Prints Division, Rare Book Divi- 
sion, and Spencer Collection. He was 
also Keeper of Manuscripts and Curator 


of the Spencer Collection. 

Born in Wilmington, Ohio, in 1905, 
he graduated from W: College 
in 1927, received an M.A. trom Haver- 


ford in 1928, and a bachelor’s degree in 
Library Science from Columbia in 1830. 
In 1853, he was awarded the de of 
Doctor of Humane Letters by Wilming- 
ton College. Dr McDonald was a fre- 
quent contributor to bibliographical 
and library publications as well as a 
book and film reviewer. He was the 
author of Educational Motion Pictures 
and Libraries, a work which he com- 
with a grant from the Rockefeller 
oundation, and A Way of Knowing, an 
anthology of poetry. His contributions 
to the Bulletin inchided “Charles Lamb 
as a Collector,” two accounts of our 
collection of forgeries, and numerous 
descriptions of new accessions. He was 
active in the Grolier Club, the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society, and a number 
of fessional library, historical, and 
bibliographical organizations. 


The Texts of Dickens! Readings 


By Pane Coruws 
Tha Unioereity of Leicester 


HE BERG Collection in The New York Public Library contains, in 

its exceptionally rich assemblage of Dickens items, by far the largest 
collection anywhere of Dickens' own personal copies of the texts from which 
he gave his famous public readings. The Library has the distinction, too, in 
this area of Dickens-studies, of having published the only adequately-edited 
text of any of these readings ( Mrs. Gamp by Charles Dickens; A Facsimile 
of the Author's Prompt Copy, edited by John D. Gordan, 1956) and much 
the most useful and comprehensive catalogue of items connected with this 
phase of his activities (Reading for Profit: The Other Career of Charles 
Dickens; An Exhibition from the Berg Collection, also edited by John D. 
Gordan, 1958). It is therefore appropriate, and a special pleasure for the 
author, that this note on the texts of the readings should appear in the 
Library's Bulletin. 

The bibliography of these items is indeed confusing, as I found when I 
had to devise, in some haste, the Dickens entry for the New Cambridge 
Bibliography of English Literature (Vol uz, Cambridge 1969), and I am not 
entirely happy with the clarifications I there made. The history of the read- 
ings and their texts is, very briefly, as follows.’ In December 1853, Dickens 
gave two performances of A Christmas Carol and one of The Cricket on the 
Hearth, at Birmingham, in aid of charity. Over the next four-and-a-half 
years, he gave a further fifteen performances for charity (all of the Carol) 
and then, in April 1858, he began the “paid” readings for his own benefit 
which he continued intermittently through March 1870. Altogether about 
470 performances were given, in London, various provincial cities and towns 
in the British Isles, and (during the winter of 1867-8) in the U.S.A. At first 
all the items came from the Christmas Books, and lasted two or three hours 
each. Then, during his first paid season, Dickens began to devise shorter 
readings, and soon to reduce in length the old two-hour ones, so that every 
performance (timed to last two hours exactly) would contain two or three 
items. Over the years he introduced various new items, and continued to 
cut and emend the old ones, often quite drastically. 


1 I have written more fully about many aspects of this episode in “Dickens” Public Readings: 
the Performer and the Novelist,” Studies in the Novel 1 (1969) 118-32. 
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The texts survive in three printed forms: Dickens' personal copies ( which 
I shall follow Jahn D. Gordan in calling the "prompt-copies" when anno- 
tated); the "trade" editions of individual readings or of the two or three 
items in a particular programme; and the collected editions (which are far 
from being complete). A general description of these would be useful, as a 
preliminary to the main task of this essay, which is to survey the twenty-one 
reading-texts one by one. 

I Dickens prompt-copies. Dickens’ practice at first was simply to take 
an ordinary printed copy of (say) A Christmas Carol, and have its pages 
inlaid on larger paper and bound up: thus he had more space in the margins 
for his textual emendations and stage directions (“Tone to Pathos," "Run 
on Fast," etc). But when he began carving readings out of the novels, he 
found it more convenient to do a quick scissors-and-paste job, writing in 
any new passages, and then have this text privately printed in large type. 
All these volumes are of a standard octavo size, measuring approximately 
834 by 5% inches. He seems to have had very few copies of these editions 
printed; only single copies have survived (or are available) of most of 
them. Either immediately, or over the years while the item remained in 
repertoire, he emended these privately printed texts, often extensively. A 
particularly sympathetic audience would inspire htm to new ad hoc effects. 
Thus, he writes to his friend and colleague W. H. Wills, during his first 
provincial tour, about a performance at Sunderland: | 


I never beheld such a rapturous audience. And they . . . made me do a 
vast number of new things in the Carol, that Arthur [his tour-manager, 
Arthur Smith] and our men stood in amazement at the Wing, and roared 
and stamped as if it were an entirely new book . . . I think you will 


hardly know it again.? 


Moreover, he soon knew the texts well enough not to have to read from 
them, and began improvising, making jokes, improving upon them. Various 
contemporary reports record what had become standard phrasings which 
appear neither in Dickens prompt-copies nor in any other printed text. 
Nevertheless, these prompt-copies, and copies of the privately-printed texts 
which do not contain Dickens' manuscript alterations, are obviously the most 
authoritative texts, and it is in these that the Berg Collection is so rich, hav- 
ing copies of sixteen of the twenty-one readings. The only other important 
collection is that of the Comtesse de Suzannet, at Lausanne. This collection, 


2 Letters of Charles Dickens ed Welter Dexter m (Bloomsbury, Nonesuch Press 1938) 57 
[vol 12 of the Collected Works of Dickens (Noneeuch)]. Cited hereafter as Letters ed Dexter. 
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assembled by her late husband, contains seven items, There also are single 
copies of various readings in the Free Library of Philadelphia and at Dickens 
House, London, and copies of three readings in Colonel Richard Gimbel's 
collection. Probably a few other libraries and private collections, unknown 
to me, contain some other items, and I would be grateful indeed for any 
information about these. 

There is some obscurity about just why and how these personal copies 
became dispersed after Dickens' death. Just after giving his final farewell 
performance, he wrote to his friend and admirer Charles Kent (who had 
asked for his help in writing a book about the readings): "Everything that 
I can let you have in aid of the proposed record . . . shall be at your serv- 
ice... you shall have for reference the books from which I read. They are 
afterwards going into Forster's collection." * Within three months, Dickens 
was dead, but the provisions of his will, leaving to John Forster "such manu- 
scripts of my published works as may be in my possession at the time of my 
decease," were presumably not thought to cover the reading books: so they 
did not join the large collection of Dickens manuscripts, proof-sheets, etc 
which Forster inherited and later bequeathed to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. Instead, the books containing eight of the readings were sold at 
the auction of his library on July 9 1870, though some manuscript notes of 
the valuation of the library, made prior to the auction, show that more 
items than these were in the library at the time.‘ Indeed, unless Kent had 
failed to return some which he was currently studying, the whole series was 
presumably m the Gad's Hill Library when the stock was valued and offered 
for sale; why over half of these books were not then auctioned I do not 
know. Some of them remained in the family's possession during the present 
century. Dickens' son Henry remarks in his Recollections (1934 p 301-2) 
that during the 1914-18 war he gave readings in ald of the Red Cross, and 
used his father's own reading-copies of the Carol, The Cricket, The Chimes, 
Copperfield, Marigold, Mr. Chops, and Boots. Eventually, all of them came 
on to the market, and most of them are described, from time to time, m the 
catalogues of exhibitions or of booksellers. The most important of these 
catalogues are listed below. 


3 Letters od Dexter m 768. See also Charles Kent Charles Dickens As a Reader (London, Chap- 
man & Hall 1872) v-vil, 89-91, and reproductions facing p 152, 177. 

4 Catalogue of the Libraries of Charles Dickens and William Makepeace Thackeray ed John 
Harrison Stonehouse (London, Piccadilly Fountain Press 1835) 28-30; reproduction of a page 
of Henry Sotheran's valuation of the library, facing p 5. 
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H The "trade" edition. When Dickens began his paid readings, his pub- 
lishers (Bradbury & Evans) issued special “Reading Editions" of the items 
he had in repertoire between April and June 1858 — four containing the 
two-hour readings (the Carol, The Cricket, The Chimes, and The Story of 
Little Dombey) and one containing three shorter items which made up one 
performance (The Poor Traveller, Boots at the Holly-Tree Inn, and Mrs. 
Gamp). Dickens reported an encouraging response: "The little books sell 
extraordinarily. Besides being in every bookshop window in every place, 
my men alone will sell from 6 to 12 Dozen in a night." * These booklets, 
paperbound and selling at a shilling, were kept in print both by Bradbury & 
Evans and by the publishers to whom Dickens soon afterwards moved, 
Chapman & Hall, but, though he later added many more items to his reper- 
toire, none of them were issued by his English publishers during his life- 
time. The reason, doubtless, was that the venture had proved unprofitable. 
Professor Robert L. Patten, of Rice University, who is researching into 
Dickens and his publishers, tells me that his impression is that the shilling 
price barely covered expenses, and that as a result the frequent reprintings 
cut deeply into profits and indeed often produced a loss. So only the items 
mentioned above ever appeared in this London "trade" edition — but, of 
these, the three Christmas Books were simply cheap reprints of the full 
original story, not the cut versions which Dickens read even in 1858, let 
alone later when they were cut much more. As Dickens told a friend, in 1861: 


There are no printed abridgements of the Carol, Dombey, &c, as I read 
them, or nearly as I read them. Nor is there any such abridgement in 
existence, save m my own copies; and there it is made, In part physically, 
and in part mentally, and no human being but I myself could hope to 
follow it.* 


More of the items, and at a later stage of their evolution, got into print, 
however, in America. The Boston publishers Ticknor & Fields, with whom 
he was on very friendly terms, obtained his permission just before he left 
on his American reading tour to publish the nine readings he was perform- 
ing there (ten, if one counts both the shorter and the longer versions of 
Nicholas Nickleby). These were published in Boston, 1867-68, in fascicules 
containing various pairings of two readings (to correspond with the assorted 
programmes he was offering), price 25 cents, 16mo (like the earlier Lon- 


5 Letters from Charles Dickens to Angela Burdett-Coutts 1841-1885 ed Edgar Johuson (Lon- 
don, Cape 1953) 363; see also Letters ed Dexter ur 41, 70. 
6 Letters ed Dexter m 217. 
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don trade editions). Every item was accompanied by an illustration by Sol 
Eytinge, Jr. The items were: A Christmas Carol, Bardell and Pickwick, David 
Copperfield, Mr Bob Sawyer's Party, The Story of Little Dombey, Nicholas 
Nickleby (four-chapter version), Boots at the Holly-Tree Inn, Doctor Mari- 
gold, Nicholas Nickleby (three-chapter version), and Mrs. Gamp. These 
booklets were set up from Dickens’ prompt-copies * but, as American news- 
papers reported, the words he spoke from the platform were considerably 
different from these printed texts. 

HI Collected editions. There is still no collected edition which contains 
as many as half of the twenty-one items Dickens prepared, though (it should 
be added) five of these were never performed. Ticknor & Fields, having 
published these booklets containing ten items, simply bound them together, 
without even altering the separate paginations, and sold them as The Read- 
ings of Charles Dickens as Condensed by Himself (Boston 1868). This 
collection was reprinted at least once in America (Boston, Lee & Shepard; 
New York, Chas. T. Dillingham 1877), still with the readings separately 
paginated, having their own title pages, and the Eytinge blocks. Lee & 
Shepard republished at least some of the readings in fascicules, at about 
this time. Then, at last, Dickens’ English publishers decided on a collected 
edition: The Readings of Charles Dickens as Arranged and Read by Himself 
(Chapman & Hall 1883). This, however, is simply a reprint of the 1868 Bos- 
ton collection, printing the items in exactly the same order, and even con- 
taining, as it had done, the two versions of Nicholas Nickleby. One other 
edition was printed — Readings from the Works of Charles Dickens as 
Arranged and Read by Himself (Chapman & Hall 1907). This is a lazy piece 
of book-making. The text is a simple reprint of the 1883 collection. There is 
an Introduction, "Charles Dickens as a Reader,” by John Hollingshead, 
"written in 1864" as a footnote records, but in fact it had been published in 
the Critic, September 4 1858, and was therefore based upon Dickens' per- 
formances during his first season only, when his repertoire was limited and 
his technique not fully matured. 

From this account, it will be seen that some of Dickens' reading texts are 

. not available in any public edition, and that none of them except Mrs. Gamp 


1 George Dolby Charles Dickens as I Knew Him (London, T. F. Unwin 1885) 177. Dolby (who 
was Dickens’ tour- er at this time) here implies, however, that the Ticknor & Fields book- 


lets were a hasty t, planned after Dickens had performing in America (on 
December 2 1867), to foil the “pirate” Hahers who were in to issue texts derived 
from short-hand notes taken d the This is with the date — 


lets, printed at the beginning of every text. 
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(in Gordan's edition) is extant in a reliable or scholarly version. Moreover 
none of the booklets or collections published between 1858 and 1907 are 
easily obtainable. Happily there are prospects that these readings — which 
constitute an important phase in Dickens' career — will be printed within 
the next few years. 

The remainder of my essay will consist of notes on the individual items, 
in chronological order of performance or preparation. Particulars have 
already been given of the "trade" editions published in London and Boston, 
and of the collections of 1868, 1883, and 1907 which are simply reprintings 
of the Boston editions; so these will not be repeated below. The cue-titles 
of the studies, catalogues, etc which contain further particulars of these 
texts are as follows: 


Kent Charles Kent Charles Dickens as a Reader (London, 
Chapman & Hall 1872) 

Forster John Forster The Life of Charles Dickens (1872-4) 
ed J. W. T. Ley (London, C. Palmer 1928) 

Dolby George Dolby Charles Dickens as I Knew Him (Lon- 


don, T. F. Unwin 1885) 

J. F. Dexter John F. Dexter “Hints to Dickens Collectors" in 
Dickens Memento intro by Francis Phillimore 
(London, Field & Tuer [1884]) 

Grolier Catalogue of an Exhibition of the Works of Charles 
Dickens intro by Royal Cortissoz (New York, The 
Grolier Club 1913). Cited by ttem, not page. 

Stonehouse *A General Bibliography of the Reading Editions of 
Charles Dickenss Works" appended to Sikes and 
Nancy: A Reading by Charles Dickens, intro by 
John Harrison Stonehouse (London, H. Sotheran 
1921). Cited by item, not page. 

Dickens Library Catalogue of the Libraries of Charles Dickens and 


William M ed John Harrison 
Stonehouse (London, Piccadilly Fountain Press 
1935) 

W. Dexter L. A. Kennethe [pseud: Le, Walter Dexter], “The 


Unique Reading Books” Dickensian 30 (1943) 
75-8. 


Gordan Reading for Profit: The Other Career of Charles 
Dickens; An Exhibition from the Berg Collection 
by John D. Gordan (New York, The New York 
Public Library 1958) 


l A Christmas Carol. 'This, the first public reading Dickens ever gave 
(Birmingham, December 27 1853), was always one of his most popular; he 
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chose it for his farewell performances both in America (New York, April 20 
1868) and in England (London, March 15 1870). At first it took three hours, 
but by 1857 it had been cut to two-and-a-half hours; the paid readings of 
1858 were timed to last two hours, and eventually this reading was reduced 
to about eighty minutes (Forster 572; Kent 41). Even in 1858, the original 
1843 text had been cut: "Mr Dickens . . . had lopped off everything to 
which the knife of the critic would have been applied," reported The Times 
"(January 2 1854, p 10). His prompt-copy, showing progressive and eventu- 
ally drastic deletions, is in the Berg Collection. It is a copy of the twelfth 
edition (1849) inlaid into larger pages, as described above: see Grolier 246j; 
Stonehouse 6; Dickens Library 28; W. Dexter 75; Gordan 6. The 1858 “trade” 
edition of the Carol, as has been explained, does not represent his reading 
text; the 1867-68 edition, and its reprints, is much closer to the version 
Dickens was by then performing. 

2 The Cricket on the Hearth. A single performance of this was given at 
Birmingham, December 29 1843. Dickens’ friend W. H. Wills reported: 
“The ‘Cricket’ last night went off quite as well as the ‘Carol’; but Dick [sic] 
does not like it so well; and indeed it is not nearly so well adapted for read- 
ing. But the audience were delighted — such attention, such laughing and 
crying I never saw anywhere.” ° Dickens never repeated it during the 
“charity” readings, but rather surprisingly chose it for his professional début 
(London April 29 1858). According to my list of his programmes, which is 
almost though not quite complete, he performed it only on that occasion 
and on May 20 1858. It is therefore the more surprising that there are two 
prompt-copies, both of them containing numerous deletions, re-wordings, 
stage-directions, etc, in Dickens’ hand. One copy, now in the Berg Collec- 
tion, is made up like the Carol prompt-copy, by inlaying pages of a seventh 
edition (1846) reprint of the story into larger pages (Gordan 8-9). This 
copy was sold at the 1870 Gad’s Hill sale (Dickens Library 28) and appears 
in the Grolier and Stonehouse lists (items 246k and 7, respectively). The 
other prompt-copy is now in the Free Library of Philadelphia, and is a copy 
of the first edition (1846), still in its original binding. It had left Dickens’ 
possession during his lifetime, for it bears the inscription “Ernest Acton 
Burnell / The gift of his / dear Mamma / 12 February 1868.” I do not know 
who Burnell was, nor how the copy left Dickens’ hands, It is described in 
Dickenstan 30 (1934) 67, and in The Life and Works of Charles Dickens: 


8 Lady Priestley The Story of a Lifetime (London, Gilbert and Rivington 1804) 174. 
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An Exhibition from the Collection of William M. Elkins (Philadelphia, The 
Free Library 1946) item 98. The two texts differ considerably, the Berg 
copy being much more severely cut, although it retains some passages 
deleted in the Philadelphia copy. The 1858 "trade" edition is an uncut reprint 
of the 1846 text. 

9 The Chimes. Dickens’ two pre-publication readings of this story to 
groups of friends, in December 1844, were (as Forster recognized ) the germ 
of the later public readings (Forster 355-6, 363-4). He included it in his 
initial professional season; it followed The Cricket, in what began as a weekly 
series of readings, every Thursday (May 6 1858). Just before giving it, he 
confessed to being a little afraid of it, “for I can not yet (and I have been 
at it all the morning) command sufficient composure at some of the more 
affecting parts, to project them with the necessary force, the requisite dis- 
tance. I must harden my heart, like Lady Macbeth.” ° He was also doubtful 
about how far the “earnest words” of The Chimes, relevant and necessary 
enough in 1844, were still needed in the improved social climate of 1858. 
Though found overwhelmingly effective by many hearers," it never 
approached the Carol in popularity, and was very rarely performed after 
the 1858 season. “I have not read The Chimes for two years," Dickens wrote 
on January 20 1869. "I am afraid it is a little dismal, but have shortened and 
brightened it as much as possible." ? He seems, indeed, to have been busy 
revising it even later than that, for the sole surviving prompt-copy, now in 
the Berg Collection, is a privately printed edition, printed in continuous 
pagination with Sikes and Nancy (prepared in the autumn of 1868: see 
below, No 20). The title page is: "The Chimes: / A Reading. / In Three 
Parts. / By Charles Dickens. / (Not Published.)" The printed text of this 
prompt-copy is much reduced from the 1844 story, but it is further reduced 
by extensive manuscript deletions (see Grolier 246f; Stonehouse 5; Gor- 
dan 9). The copy has Dickens' bookplate on the inside cover, and also a 
printed stuck-in slip, “From the Library of Charles Dickens, Gadshill Place, 
June, 1870," but this item is not recorded tn the catalogue of the 1870 sale. 
The 1858 “trade” edition is a simple reprint of the 1844 story. The reading- 
version has never been reprinted. 


9 Letters od Dexter rx 20. 

10 Dublin Ecening Post Aug 24 1858, quoted in Dickensian 5 (1909) 35. 

11 See, e.g., the account by “Dick Donovan" [J. E. Preston Muddock] in his Pages from an 
Adventurous Life (London, T. Werner Laurie [1907]) 54; see also Letters to Angela Burdett- 
Coutts 383, and Letters ed Dexter m 20-1. 

13 Letters ed Dexter ur 700. 
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4 The Story of Little Dombey. Dickens’ reading of some installments of 
this novel, to friends in Switzerland, provoked his first expression of a desire 
to give public readings “if it were not infra dig” (Forster 417, 424-5, 477; 
see Dickensian 47 [1951] 18-19). So it was not surprising that he chose 
parts of this novel for the first public reading which was not derived from 
one of the Christmas Books. Its first performance was in London, June 10 
1858; it was “our greatest triumph everywhere” (Forster 666), and it 
remained almost constantly in repertoire for the rest of Dickens’ career. 
Initially it lasted two hours, but by November 1858 it had been abbreviated 
so that The Trial from “Pickwick” could be included in the same two-hour 
programme. The original prompt-copy is m the collection of Colonel Richard 
Gimbel, and was on display at a Dickens exhibition at Yale in 1962 (see 
description and facsimile, Yale Universtty Library Gazette 37 [1962] 72-4; 
and for other facsimiles, Kent, facing p 177, and W. Dexter 76-7. See also 
Grolier 246h, and Stonehouse 21.) The prompt-copy is privately printed on 
large paper; it is entitled Little Dombey and undated. It has then been 
considerably revised in manuscript and by pasting-in passages from an ordi- 
nary printed copy of the novel. “This version leads to the published reading 
edition, The Story of Little Dombey, issued in London in 1858 by Bradbury 
& Evans in conjunction with Dickens’s readings” ( Yale catalogue, p 73). Colo- 
nel Gimbel informs me that it has no title page, but begins with the caption 
title which is on page 1 of the text and runs to p 126; there is no indication 
of former ownership of the copy, which was bought from an American book- 
seller. The Berg Collection contains an 1862 reprint of the 1858 “trade” edi- 
tion, with further deletions and textual alterations by Dickens (Gordan 9-10). 
The Boston 1867-68 text, reprinted in the collections, represents a later stage 
of the text’s evolution. The reading, which ends with the death of Paul Dom- 
bey, draws upon Dombey and Son, chapters 1, 8, 11, 12, 14, and 16. The 
Suzannet collection contains a copy, which I have not yet examined. Dr 
Michael Slater (editor of the Dickensian) tells me that it is Dickens’ own 
copy, printed in 1858, and extensively revised by him, with numerous dele- 
tions and additions. See also Dickensian 34 (1938) 153. This, and all the 
other readings-texts in the Suzannet collection, will be on display at Dickens 
House, London, during the 1970 centenary celebrations. As several subse- 
quent entries will show, I am greatly indebted to Dr Slater for his kindness 
in examining items in the Suzannet collection for me, during a recent visit 
to Lausanne, when my essay was at the printers. 
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5 The Poor Traveller. On June 17 1858, Dickens for the first time gave a 
programme of shorter readings, instead of the single-item two-hour per- 
formances: The Poor Traveller, Boots at the Holly-Tree Inn, and Mrs. Gamp. 
The three items were privately printed on large paper, 8vo, 1858; this prompt- 
copy is now in the Berg Collection (Gordan 10; see also Grolier 246g, and 
Stonehouse 18). All three items are heavily cut and revised. The text of the 
“trade” edition (published by Bradbury & Evans in 1858) containing these 
three items differs in small particulars from the text of the prompt-copy 
(Gordan 10). The Poor Traveller is drawn from The Seven Poor Travellers, 
the Christmas Number of Household Words, 1854; Dickens had read it at 
Miss Coutts’s house at the time of publication.” Modern taste will find it the 
worst of the readings, as literature,“ but it was quite popular, though it was 
very rarely revived in later years. It was not given during the American tour, 
so was not included in the Boston 1867-68 editions nor in the collections 
based upon it; nor did Dickens intend to give it on his Farewell tour ( Letters 
ed Dexter m 706). His tour-manager George Dolby announced it, by mis- 
take, so Dickens had to give a performance of it in Glasgow, February 25 
1869. 

6 Boots at the Holly-Tree Inn. Drawn from The Holly-Tree Inn, the 
Household Words Christmas Number for 1855, this was always found charm- 
ing and amusing (see, e.g, Saturday Review, June 19 1858, p 636; and 
Dublin Evening Mail, August 27 1858, quoted in Dickensian 5 [1909] 36). 
It proved “a tremendous hit” in America, many reviewers finding this and 
the Trial the best items in Dickens’ repertoire.” It remained in performance 
up to the end. For notes about the text, see No 5 above and Gordan 10. 

7 Mrs. Gamp. The Berg Collection contains not only the prompt-book 
(see No 5) but also two pages of the manuscript from which it was set up. 
These include “twenty-one lines of text cut from the Library Edition of 
Martin Chuzzlewit, Volume n, which was published about mid-May, 1858. 
This helps to fix the date at which Dickens was creating the reading” 
(Gordan 11). It remained in repertoire throughout Dickens’ career but, as 
Gordan (11) remarks, no other reading underwent greater alteration: its 
length was reduced from 10,000 to 4,000 words, and a completely new end- 
ing was devised. The prompt-copy contains all these revisions: see the fac- 


18 Mary Russell Mitford Correspondence with Charles Boner and John Ruskin ed Elizabeth 
Lee (London, T. F. Unwin 1914) 308. 

14 See my essay (cited In note 1) 123-4. 

18 Letters od Dexter m 579, 597; The Speeches of Charles Dickens ed K. J. Fielding (Oxford, 
Clarendon 1960) 375. Í 
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simile, Mrs. Gamp, John D. Gordan ed (New York, The New York Public 
Library 1956). Some later revisions appear in a copy of the Boston trade 
edition (1868), which Dickens further altered and used for his subsequent 
American performances: it is described in Dickensian 30 (1984) 115. He 
gave this copy to his American publisher Ticknor (Letters ed Dexter m 
647), and it is now in the Suzannet collection. Another copy of the Boston 
1868 edition was sold at the Gad's Hill sale, 1870; it is listed in the Catalogue 
(29) under the general heading "Charles Dickens's Public-Reading Books 
... bearing his numerous excisions, alterations, and additions, all in his own 
handwriting," but (alone among these items) no particulars are given about 
any such excisions, alterations, etc. See Gordan's edition of Mrs. Gamp, p 14. 
The present whereabouts of this copy is unknown to me. Charles Kent (141) 
remarks that "the Gadshill collection of thin octavos, comprising the whole 
series of Readings, includes within it two copies of “Mrs. Gamp’ . . . [On] 
comparing the duplicates of Mrs. Gamp, the two versions appear to be so 
slightly different that they are all but identical" He may be referring to 
the 1858 prompt-book and the copy of the 1868 edition which was sold in 
1870; but, if so, it is odd that he does not remark that these were two quite 
different printings, not very easy to compare. Instead, he calls them "dupli- 
cates.” It seems more likely that there were two copies of the 1868 (or, less 
probably, of the 1858) edition at Gad's Hill. 

8 Bardell and Pickwick (more often referred to as The Trial from “Pick- 
wick”), The author “Cuthbert Bede" (the Rev Edward Bradley) claimed 
to have suggested to Dickens, in August 1858, that he should adapt this 
famous episode from Pickwick Papers, chapter 34, as a reading; Dickens 
replied (he said) that there were too many characters to be sustained suc- 
cessfully by one reader (London Figaro, April 15 1874, quoted in Dickensian 
12 [1916] 209). Whatever truth there may be in this story, Dickens was 
giving the Trial reading more often than any other during his 1858-59 tours, 
from late October 1858 onwards. It was always one of his most popular 
readings and, with eight characters, one of his most spectacular tours-de- 
force; it accompanied the Carol in his farewell performances in New York 
and London. The only copy of Dickens' reading-text which seems to have 
survived belongs to later than 1858, for it is printed with two other readings 
prepared in 1861 (see Nos 11 and 18). This volume of 82 pages, now in the 
Suzannet collection, is entitled Bardell and Pickwick; Mr. Chops, the Dwarf; 
Mr. Bob Sawyer's Party: Three Readings, Each in One Chapter. Privately 
Printed [n d] (Stonehouse 22). Stonehouse surmises 1868 as the date of this 
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edition: an earlier date seems more probable.1° The Boston 1867-68 trade 
edition was printed from Dickens’ reading-copy; the text is about half the 
length of the corresponding episode in Pickwick. Charles Kent (109-10) 
remarks that the reading-copy of the Trial is unique in that 


the text is untouched by pen or pencil. Beyond the first condensation of 
that memorable 34th chapter of Pickwick, there is introduced not one 
single alteration by way of afterthought. . . . Nevertheless . . . there was 


perhaps no Reading . . . in the delivery of which the Author more readily 
indulged himself with an occasional gag. 


George Dolby (175) notes this too, and adds that “As nearly every line of 
Pickwick was as well known to the audience as to himself, . . . these occa- 
sional liberties with the text were the more enjoyed, and . . . were regarded 
more in the light of a new edition, direct from the author, than anything 
else.” 

9 David Copperfield. For his second series of readings, from October 28 
1861 intermittently to June 27 1868, Dickens devised at least four new read- 
ings: Copperfield, Nickleby, The Bastille Prisoner, and Mr Chops (Forster 
687-8). He had considered preparing a reading from Copperfield for one 
of the charity performances, in 1855, but found the task too difficult ( Letters 
ed Dexter n 619). The idea he had then formed, to “so separate the parts as 
to tell the story of David’s married life with Dora, and the story of Mr. Peg- 
gotty’s search for his niece,” was in fact carried out in the reading (first 
performed on October 28 1861). The text derives mainly from chapters 21, 
81, 28, 40, 33, 44, 50, 51, and 55 of the novel, but felicities and important 
snippets of narrative are dexterously extracted from many other chapters. 
The reading ends with the storm and the drowning of Steerforth and Ham; 
this was reckoned to be the most sublime moment in Dickens’ performances. 
This reading, like the novel from which it came, was Dickens’ favourite. “I 
am glad you liked Copperfield,” he wrote to Mrs Monckton Milnes in 1862. 
“It is far more interesting to me than any of the other Readings, and I am 
half-ashamed to confess, even to you, what a tenderness I have for it.” 1" He 


16 Stonehouse, indeed, surmises 1866 as the date for most of Dickens’ privately-printed prompt- 
books. His reason for doing so, apparently, is the statement in Maggs Brothers’ Catalogue of 
Rare Books (eto.), A ~ May 1913: “Though none bear a date, they [Dickans’ privately- 
printed copies] were all printed in the year 1866" (quoted by John C. Eckel The First Editions 
of Charles Dickens (London, Chapman & Hall 1913) 260). I know of no evidence for this 
assertion, which strikes me as extremely dubious. Much more likely, Dickens had these prompt- 
copies printed soon after devising every new reading or group of readings. 

17 T. Wemyss Reid Life of Richard Monckton Milnes (London, Cassell 1890) r 80. See Dolby 
19-20; Letters ed Dexter xx 354, 465, 579. 
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wept when he read about Steerforth, he confessed on another occasion.! 
With twelve characters, it was one of his most varied readings, blending 
humor, pathos, and high drama. The prompt-copy, now in the Berg Collec- 
tion, is entitled David Copperfield. A Reading. In Five Chapters Privately 
Printed [n d] (Gordan 14; Grolier Club 246b; Stonehouse 8). It contains 
numerous manuscript alterations. The reading-text was reprinted, with an 
introduction by John Harrison Stonehouse (London 1921). Stonehouse, as 
usual, suggests 1866 as the date of this private printing, without evidence 
or much plausibility. The text differs in many details from that of the Boston 
1867-68 trade edition. 

10 Nicholas Nickleby. This reading, prepared in the summer of 1861 
and first performed on October 29 1861, became very popular, and remained 
in repertoire thereafter. The reading begins with Nicholas travelling North 
with Mr Squeers, and ends with him and Smike escaping from Dothe- 
boys Hall and setting forth together. Originally it was in four chapters, 
derived from, respectively, chapters 7, 8, 9, and 12 and 18 of the novel. Later, 
however, Dickens devised a three-chapter version, which omits chapter 
three of the reading (dealing with Fanny Squeers’ tea-party) and, with a 
few other minor omissions, amounts to only two-thirds of the length of the 
fuller text. Both versions remained in repertoire together, however, and 
both were printed in the Boston 1867-68 booklets and the subsequent col- 
lections, subtitled “Four Chapters” and “Three Chapters” respectively. 
Charles Kent records that there were two prompt-copies at Gad’s Hill in 
1870. One of them was marked "Short Time" (Kent 141), but only the other 
copy was in the Gad's Hill sale, and it is now in the Suzannet collection. As 
the Count de Suzannet recorded, “the pages of Chapter III are fastened 
together with ribbon so that they cannot be opened or turned" ( Dickensian 
40 [1944] 8; and see Dickens Library 109-10). Another copy of this print- 
ing, but with chapter 3 remaining open, is in the Berg Collection (Gordan 
15; Grolier 246a; Stonehouse 17; W. Dexter 75). It is paginated [3]-71. 
This prompt-copy contains not only numerous manuscript alterations and 
deletions, but also at several points Dickens has expanded the text by past- 
ing in passages from a copy of the novel. Subsequently, Dickens had another 
private edition printed. A copy of this is in the collection of Colonel Richard 
Gimbel, who writes to me: "The copy I have was lot #209 in the Mc- 
Cutcheon sale on April 21 1926 in New York. The front cover is illustrated 


18 Kate Douglas Wiggin A Child's Journey with Dickens (Boston and New York, Houghton 
Milia 1912) 27. 
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in that catalogue. The title page reads simply Nicholas Nickleby/at/Dothe- 
boys Hall. Besides the bookplate, there appears in ink on two of the leaves 
the name of a former owner, Edward J. Brooke. Following the title page, 
which is not numbered, the text runs from page [1] to page 22. The book 
is approximately 9” tall x 7.34” wide.” The text is of course the "Short Time" 
three-chapter version. This copy is briefly described in Yale University 
Library Gazette 37 (1962) 59. 

11 Mr. Chops, the Dwarf. This reading was drawn from "Going into 
Society," one of Dickens' contributions to the Household Words Christmas 
Number for 1858, A House to Let. It was prepared during the summer of 
1861 but, as Forster (688) remarks, it was not performed during the ensuing 
season, Í am not sure when it was first performed; it was not often repeated, 
but was included in the 1868-69 Farewell season. The only surviving text, 
apparently, is in the privately-printed volume, now in the Suzannet collec- 
tion, containing Bardell and Pickwick and Mr. Bob Sawyers Party (see 
No 8, above ). It was never reprinted. 

12 The Bastille Prisoner. Prepared in the summer of 1861, this reading 
was never performed, though Dickens had marked it extensively with stage 
directions, etc (Library Catalogue, facing p 5; Grolier 248e; Stonehouse 2; 
W. Dexter 78). The prompt-copy is in the Suzannet collection: The Bastille 
Prisoner. A Reading. From "A Tale of Two Cities". In Three Chapters 
Privately Printed [n d]. It "would, for certain, have been one of Dickens's 
most powerful delineations" (Kent 90). Dr Michael Slater will be describ- 
ing this item, in the forthcoming Dickens centenary issue of Etudes anglaises. 

18 Mr. Bob Sawyer's Party. Drawn from Pickwick Papers, chapter 32 
(which is reduced in length by about a third), this reading was one of 
Dickens' funniest efforts, and was performed very frequently through to the 
end. It was probably prepared in the summer, and certainly by the fall, of 
1861; the first performance I have noted was on December 30 1861. The 
prompt-copy, in the Suzannet collection, is in the volume containing Bardell 
and. Pickwick and Mr. Chops (see No 8 above). The reading was included 
in the Boston 1867—68 trade editions, and has been reprinted in The Dickens 
Theatrical Reader Edgar and Eleanor Johnson, eds (London, Gollancz 1964) 
359-70. 

14 Great Expectations. The reading, too, was probably devised during 
the summer of 1861, when Dickens devoted so much time to refurbishing his 
repertoire. À copy of the privately-printed edition is in the Berg Collection: 
Great Expectations. A Reading. In Three Stages Privately Printed [n d] 
(Stonehouse 10; fully described by Gordan 16). It was never performed, 
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and presumably Dickens never thought very seriously of performing it, after 
devising it and having it printed, for the reading-copy contains no manu- 
script alterations, stage directions, etc. Unlike his other readings taken from 
the novels, it does not select a single episode or concentrate upon a limited 
area of the story, but attempts to tell, in brief, the main plot of the novel. 
"The result was so long — 160 pages — and so loosely knit that it is under- 
standable that Dickens did not try to use it" (Gordan 16). Charles Kent, 
however, regretted that this item remained unperformed (Kent 90). Colonel 
Gimbel also owns a copy of this item, which he bought at the McCutcheon 
sale on April 21 1926 in New York. 

15 Doctor Marigold. The second series of readings ended on June 27 
1862; then, apart from a short series of thirteen performances in the spring 
of 1863, there was a gap of nearly four years before Dickens resumed his 
readings. He celebrated his return to the platform, April 10 1866, and the 
initiation of a lucrative thirty-performance tour under the management of 
Messrs Chappell, with a new and highly successful reading, drawn from 
Doctor Marigold's Prescriptions, the 1865 Christmas Number of his weekly 
magazine (All the Year Round now, Household Words having been discon- 
tinued). He had taken unusual pains to prepare for this new début, rehears- 
ing Marigold over two hundred times and trying it out before a distinguished 
invited audience on March 18 1866 (Kent 243-4; Letters ed Dexter m 464-5; 
Dolby 7—10). The prompt-copy, in the Berg Collection, is entitled Doctor 
Marigold. A Reading. In Two Parts Privately Printed [n d] ( Dickens Library 
29; Stonehouse 9; Gordan 17). Having “got him up with immense pains" 
(Forster 701), Dickens had to make fewer manuscript alterations than usual 
to the Marigold text. The reading convinced his admirers that, until now, 
"they had had but a very faint conception of Mr Dickens's powers either as 
an adapter or an elocutionist” (Dolby 9; see also The Times (London), 
Oct 7 1868, 10); both its comic and its pathetic effects were much praised, 
and it remained in repertoire to the end, proving one of the most popular 
readings in America as well as Britain. It was included in the Boston 1867-68 
trade editions, and apparently Dickens had a large-paper private copy (or 
copies) of this edition printed: for the Grolier Club exhibition (1913) in- 
cluded a copy, with Dickens' annotations, of The Readings of Charles 
Dickens as Arranged and Read by Himself. Dr Marigold [n d]. The series 
title is that of the Boston reprints, but the size of this copy is recorded as 4° 
whereas the trade edition was 16° (Grolier 2461, 245). This is presumably 
the copy sold in New York in 1916, with several paragraphs marked “cut 
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when necessary" (Stonehouse 9). I do not know the present whereabouts 
. of this copy. 

16 Mrs. Lirripers Lodgings. This reading was never performed, and 
there is no clear evidence as to when it was devised. John D. Gordan (18) 
guesses that it may have been worked up for the 1868 series at the same 
time as Doctor Marigold. Charles Kent suggested to Dickens that he might 
devise this as "a characteristic companion or contrast" to Marigold — both 
of them are first-person character-monologues — and regretted that he did 
not use it (Kent 90). The copy (apparently unique) in the Berg Collection 
is entitled Mrs. Lirripers Lodging. A Reading Privately Printed [n d] 
(Dickens Library 29; Grolier 246c; Stonehouse 15; W. Dexter 78; Gordan, 
p. 18). It contains no manuscript alterations, The reading is drawn from the 
first item in the 1863 Christmas Number of All the Year Round, Mrs. Lir- 
ripers Lodgings. The garrulous Mrs Lirriper had immediately become a 
household name, and Dickens revived her for his 1864 Christmas Number, 
Mrs. Lirriper's Legacy. Many of his contributions to these later Christmas 
Numbers were probably written with an eye to their being turned into 
reading-texts. 

17 The Boy at Mugby. This reading, too, was created from a Christmas 
Number of AZ the Year Round: Mugby Junction (1866). On this occasion, 
Dickens worked fast and thoroughly on his latest Christmas contributions. 
Mugby Junction was published in December 1866, and written in the two 
months before that; The Boy was performed on January 15 1867, together 
with another item drawn from the same Christmas Number, Barbox 
Brothers. This performance initlated a new serles of fifty readings, again 
under Chappell’s management, which lasted through May 1867. These read- 
ings were privately printed together with a third (which was never per- 
formed ), also derived from Mugby Junction; the prompt-book, now in the 
Berg Collection, is entitled Barbox Brothers. The Boy at Mugby. The Sig- 
nalman. Three Readings Privately Printed [n d] ( Dickens Library 29; Grolier 
246d; Stonehouse 1; W. Dexter 78; Gordan 19). Dickens marked many cuts, 
but otherwise hardly altered the text. He had read The Boy to the ladies 
of his household in October 1866, with gratifying success, and given a full- 
scale private performance of this item and Barbox Brothers to an audience 
of friends and family at Gad's Hill that Christmas. Most of them were 
enthusiastic, but Dickens was sceptical about their prophecies that these 
new readings would rival Doctor Marigold in popularity (Letters ed Dex- 
ter mz 488; Dolby 33). He proved right. Although the Boy, based upon an 
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experience at the Rugby Station refreshment room in April 1868 (Dolby 
28-30), quickly became as legendary as Mrs Lirriper and Doctor Marigold, 
the reading did not catch on, and after a month or so Dickens dropped it. 

18 Barbox Brothers. 'The reception of the first performance, January 15 
1867, was cordial and some reviewers (e.g., The Times (London) Jan 17 
1867, 12) were enthusiastic, but Dickens realized that this reading was not 
up to his best standard, so it was dropped after five performances — even 
sooner than The Boy (Dolby 63-4). But, as the prompt-copy (see No 17) 
shows, he had taken a great deal of trouble in preparing and revising this 
item (Gordan 19). Neither it nor The Boy figured in his American reper- 
toire, so they were not included in the Boston edition. 

19 The Signalman. Like the previous two items, this was drawn from 
one of the Mugby Junction stories, and it was printed in the prompt-book 
with them (see No 17). There are, however, no manuscript alterations at all 
in this reading; presumably Dickens never seriously contemplated perform- 
ing it, and it remained unperformed. In our thmes, Mr Emlyn Williams has 
had some success with his performance of this eerie little story: see his Read- 
ings from Dickens (London, Heinemann 1954) 35-40. 

20 Sikes and Nancy. “I have been trying, alone by myself, the Oliver 
Twist murder," Dickens told a friend in 1863, "but have got something so 
horrible out of it that I am afraid to try it in public" ( Letters ed Dexter m 
353). Five years later, preparing for his Farewell season and wanting “to 
leave behind me the recollection of something very passionate and dra- 
matic," he revived the notion and, though John Forster and other friends 
tried to dissuade him from it, he insisted on performing it, too often (cer- 
tainly) for his health and strength to bear (Forster 799-801). On Novem- 
ber 14 1868 he gave a trial performance before a large and distinguished 
invited audience, in St James's Hall, London (Kent 253-6; Dolby 349-53; 
Letters ed Dexter m 686-7). Almost everybody was astounded, but opinions 
differed on the advisability of his giving a performance so harmful to him- 
self and so likely to cause panic in his audience. Advice of a different sort 
came from Wilkie Collins and Charles Kent, who both urged that the read- 
ing should not end (as it then did) with Bill Sikes’s leaving the room where 
he had murdered Nancy, but should continue and culminate in Sikes’s own 
death. Dickens at first rejected, but then accepted, this suggestion (Kent 
259-60; Letters ed Dexter m 678, 681). The original reading was drawn 
from Oliver Twist, chapters 45-7; Dickens then, on Collins’ and Kent’s sug- 
gestion, extracted a drastically reduced version of the flight and eventual 
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A page from Dickens’ original prompt-copy of Sikes and Nancy: A Reading from Oliver Twist 
(see p 378). Berg Collection 
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hanging of Sikes from chapters 48 and 50. Overall, the reading is only one 
third of the length of the corresponding chapters in the novel. The original 
prompt-book is now in the Berg Collection: Sikes and Nancy: A Reading 
from Oliver Twist. By Charles Dickens [n d] (Kent 260-2; Grolier 246f; 
Stonehouse 5; W. Dexter 75-6; Gordan 24-5). It is printed with The Chimes 
prompt-copy (see No 3), and is paginated 77-112, following The Chimes 
which ends on p 75. This printed version ends with Sikes’s leaving Nancy’s 
body, but is followed by three manuscript pages in which Dickens provides 
the extra episode of Sikes’s flight and death (see W. Dexter 76, for a facsimile 
of the fmal manuscript page). Subsequently, Dickens had a further prompt- 
copy printed, which included this new ending: Sikes and Nancy: a Reading. 
By Charles Dickens |n d] (Stonehouse 20). It is bound in paper wrappers, 
and consists of 47 pages. This prompt-copy was privately printed by 
C. Whiting, the printers of All the Year Round; all the other prompt-copies 
printed in England had been the work of William Clowes & Sons, except 
for the 1858 Poor Traveller . . . and Little Dombey, which were printed by 
Bradbury & Evans. One copy of the fuller text of Sikes and Nancy, formerly 
owned by, successively, the actress Mrs Billington, the theatrical manager 
John Hollingshead, and the actor Sir Henry Irving, was used by John Harri- 
son Stonehouse for his 1921 reprint (in an edition limited to 275 copies) of 
the reading (see cue-titles, above). Stonehouse's Introduction contains a 
useful acount of Dickens' performance. What is presumably another copy of 
this fuller prompt-copy (for it is imperfect, lacking the title page) is in the 
Dickens House collection, 48 Doughty Street, London, WCI. It is described 
in Dickensian 43 (1947) 169 (see 44 [1948] 5), where it is stated that three 
or four copies of Sikes and Nancy are known to survive. Another copy is in 
the Suzannet collection. It was formerly owned by Adeline Billington, and 
contains many under-linings and stage directions in her own hand, copied 
exactly (according to the Count de Suzannet) from Dickens’ own reading- 
copy. 

21 The Haunted Man. In December 1848, when this Christmas Book was 
being published, Dickens read it after dinner at his house to a group of 
friends, "with his usual energy and spiri" as one of them recorded 
(Dickensian 47 [1951] 19). At some later date — probably in 1858, when 
he was putting three of the other Christmas Books into his readings reper- 
toire — he prepared a reading of The Haunted Man, "about the least likely 
of all his stories one would have thought to have been thus selected," com- 
mented Charles Kent, who had examined the prompt-copy (Kent 90). The 
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sale of this copy is recorded in Sotheran's Price Current of Literature, no 
176, new series, January 1879 (Stonehouse 11). From the description there 
given, the prompt-copy clearly resembled those of A Christmas Carol and 
The Cricket: pages from an 1848 edition of The Haunted Man had been 
inlaid into large octavo pages, bound in half morocco. Dr Slater tells me 
that this copy Is now in the Suzannet collection, and he notes: "Large pas- 
sages have been cancelled in Dickens' own hand up to p 137, at which point 
he seems to have given up the idea." ( The story ended on p 188.) 


It is clear, from the above account, that some of the prompt-copies have 
either been lost or are in libraries or collections unknown to me or other 
students of this topic. There must have been prompt-copies of The Chimes 
and Bardell and. Pickwick, for instance, earlier than those recorded above, 
for they were being performed some years before Dickens devised the 
other readings with which they are printed. I suspect that various other 
copies also have disappeared, and I have mentioned above several items, 
known to have existed after Dickens’ death, the present whereabouts of 
which (if they have survived) are unknown to me. The only statement T 
have discovered about the number of copies printed of the prompt-texts is 
in the Maggs Catalogue of April — May 1918, referring to the Bardell and 
Pickwick . . . volume: "not more than 20 copies were issued for presenta- 
tion to the author's personal friends" (quoted by Eckel First Editions . . . 
260). The authority for this statement is unknown to me, and I would be 
surprised if anything like so many copies were printed of this or any of the 
other prompt-texts: had twenty, or even ten, copies been printed, they 
would surely have come on to the market more often. Indeed, Maggs com- 
mented that of the four titles offered in this catalogue only one copy of 
Mrs. Lirriper's Lodgings and one of Doctor Marigold appeared to have been 
sold in thirty-five years, only one other copy of Great Expectations had been 
recorded, and they had never seen or heard of any other copy of Bardell 
and Pickwick (Eckel 259). Further bibliographical and editorial work is 
needed on many of these items. I shall be grateful for any corrections, ampli- 
fications, and additions to the information I have given. 

Readers interested tn putting some flesh on the bare bones of these biblio- 
graphical details will find accounts of Dickens’ performance of all the six- 
teen items in his repertoire in Charles Kent's book, and of the nine he took 
to America in Kate Field’s Pen Photographs of Charles Dickens's Readings 
(London and Boston, J. R. Osgood & Co 1871). George Dolby’s account of 
the reading-tours from 1866 to 1870 contains much technical detail as well 
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as reminiscences of Dickens off-duty. Walter Dexter, in a long series of 
essays in the Dickensian (1941—43), lists Dickens' performances and gives 
much incidental information. The best other source is the early volumes of 
the Dickensian, which reprinted many reminiscences and newspaper reports. 
Mr John Greaves, who has lately written in the Dickensian about the read- 
ings (and who is himself a well-known exponent of this craft), has deposited 
at Dickens House two substantial and very useful volumes of press-cuttings, 
etc, reviewing Dickens' performances. 
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From a page of one of Dickens’ prompt-copies of Nicholas Nickleby at the Yorkshire Sohool 
(see p 364). Berg Collection 


H. L. Mencken vs the Eastern Shore: 
December 1931 


By H. ALAN WYCHERLEY 
United States Naval Academy 


Y THE DEEP depression year of 1931, Henry Louis Mencken, variously 
styled the "Sage of Baltimore" or the "Bad Boy of Baltimore," had 
passed the apogee of his career. He was at that point fifty years old, but as 
the following account makes clear, he could still lay about him with gusto 
if his sensibilities were sufficiently outraged. And two events in the last 
months of that year on the Eastern Shore of his home state were quite enough 
to make him roar. 

Mencken had enjoyed a distinguished career. During his very early years 
as a newspaperman, he published a book of poems, Ventures into Verse 
(1903), the first American appreciation of George Bernard Shaw (1905), 
and of Nietzsche (1908). As co-editor of Smart Set from 1914 to 1924, he 
had caught the imagination of the younger generation of his day, inviting 
and publishing the work of many new writers — Cabell, Dreiser, and Fitz- 
gerald among them. Along the way, he compiled that landmark volume of 
linguistics, The American Language, six volumes of Prejudices, In Defense 
of Women, Treatise on the Gods — among others. For nine years (1925— 
1933) he was sole editor of The American Mercury, the leading intellectual 
journal of its time. In the course of this productiveness, Mencken had become 
an international figure, respected as a defender of the right of expression, 
a formidable opponent of the genteel tradition, an implacable exposer of the 
smothering hypocrisies of middle-class and rural morality. In the same course 
of time, he was reviled everywhere by quacks who, then as now, had an 
investment in various medical, religious, and political industries. He even 
published a book consisting entirely of printed attacks upon him. 

But it is not as an international figure that I regard him in this discussion. 
In his paper war with the Eastern Shore he was a Maryland man who saw 
a Maryland enemy — and saw it whole. The enemy was a benighted people 
with a long history behind it and, unhappily, a long future before it, an 
enemy thriving upon ignorance, fear, and hate. In this particular case, the 
enemy was not difficult to discover; it was an amalgam of religious revival- 
ism, unequal political representation, mob rule, racism, censorship, hypocrisy, 
and savagery of a kind which only homo sapiens is capable of expressing. 


[381] 
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Such a syndrome comprises sins against human decency to which "Bible Belt" 
Calvinists were and continue to be particularly prone. 

To Mencken, the inhabitants of the Eastern Shore had once been a respect- 
able gentry. But they had degenerated into a rabble in no particular way 
distinguishable from their equivalents in Georgia, Mississippi, and Alabama 
similarly seduced by theological demonologies. 

When Mencken fired off a blistering "Monday Article" in the Baltimore 
Sun of December 7 1931, the Shore was still agog over the then-notorious 
Euel Lee case. Lee, a Negro, had murdered a whole white family; settlement 
of the case, if such it can be called, involved judicial delays, the appearance 
of a "communist" lawyer, and severe criticism from Baltimore, New York, 
and other big-city newspapers. The New York Times, for example, carried an 
account in its issue of November 5 of a mob beating up a defense counsel 
for Lee. And on the Shore itself, the situation was volatile enough to lead 
the Cecil County Star of December 3 to reprint a Sun editorial asking Gov- 
ernor Ritchie to "set the law against the blood-thirsty" in Kent County, where 
a mob had gathered the day before to lynch a Negro accused of rape. The 
Wicomico News of the same date pleaded for an orderly trial, confident that 
"our people will continue to regard the case with a sane, cool-headed, and 
cultured attitude." The following day the Salisbury Advertiser urged the 
“good people of the Shore" to "discourage any idea of menacing either the 
Negro or his attorney . . . our reputation is at stake." The governor was suffi- 
ciently unnerved to order two hundred National Guardsmen to stand by. 

In the very epicenter of all this anger and confusion, another murder took 
place, this one followed by vengeance in the form of a lynching so savage as 
to arouse pity for the human race and terror at the dark forces that lie only 
just beneath the surface of our godlike pretensions. It became a national story 
at once. 

Matthew Williams, a thirty-flve-year-old Negro, shot and killed his em- 
ployer, David J. Elliott, in the office of his box-and-crate factory. Williams 
then shot himself in the chest and fled, but not before Elliott’s son James 
pumped a bullet into his head. Williams was later taken to the Peninsula 
General Hospital. 

When they learned that he was still alive, some people entered the hospi- 
tal, seized the bandaged and blinded man and thrust him out a window 
with a noose around his neck. He was then taken to the Court House Square, 
where a schoolboy climbed a tree and dropped a rope over a limb. Williams’ 
body was hoisted by the neck several times, to the cheers of two thousand 
spectators; it was then cut down and dragged to the edge of the Negro 
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ghetto, tied to a telephone pole, and tarred. One of the more enthusiastic 
witnesses took out his knife, cut off several of the corpse's toes, and carried 
them off as souvenirs.! 

Mencken's first response to this atrocity was an article entitled "The East- 
ern Shore Kultur,” published in the Baltimore Evening Sun as a "Monday 
Article" dated December 7 1931. To do justice to its author and to acquaint 
readers with the tone of Mencken's invective, I quote at some length: 


Not many Marylanders, I take it, were surprised by the news of last 
Friday's extraordinary and revolting lynching at Salisbury. . . . There 
was a time, years ago, when the region was the seat of . . . an enlightened 
and public-spirited gentry, but of late it has succumbed to its poor white- 
trash. ... Tho whole eros is & lush asa DUANE for knavish poli- 
ticlans, prehensile professional patriots, and whooping soul-savers. . . 

[The Salisbury Times dismissed the atrocity as a "demonstration."] 
Well, the noun somehow fits. It was indeed a demonstration of what civil- 
ization can come to in a region where there is no competent police, 
nothing save a simian self-seeking in office, no apparent intelligence on 
the bench, and no courage and no decency in the press. 

[The lynching] was the natural culmination of a degenerating process 
that has been going on for years. ... The whole state . . . now hold[s] 
us all up to the contempt of the nation and the world by staging a public 
obscenity worthy of cannibals. 


Eastern Shore reaction to the “Kultur” article was immediate. No one 
attacked the lynchers, of course, but everyone who had access to the public 
prints lashed out at Mencken, the Sun papers, Baltimore, and the city’s 
commercial enterprises. Let me here cite a few of their objections, together 
with the banners under which they were declatmed. 


The Last Straw 


In respect for the circulation that the Evening Sun has enjoyed amon 
Salisbury townspeople since the paper's first edition, and for that whi 
it will undoubtedly continue to enjoy despite the false accusations of its 
writers, the Evening Sun owes the people of Salisbury an apology in the 
name of (1) Henry L. Mencken, (2) paper itself, and (3) Baltimore 


newspapermen.* 


Unless otherwise indicated, all dates are to be understood as of that year. In the instance of 
this first reference, it is the Princess Anne Marylander and Herald of December 5 1931. Nearly 
all newspapers, local and national, carried accounts of the Williams lynching. 

3 Letter to Editor, Baltimore Ecening Sun, December 11, signed W. Thetford Leviness, of 
Annapolis. 
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He Demands an Apology from Us 


The thousands of self-respecting, law-abiding citizens of the Eastern 
Shore demand an apology from you for publishing the scurrilous article 
of H. L. Mencken in your issue of December 7.* 


To Inconceivable Depths 


After carefully analyzing every possible deduction and inference that 
could be drawn from Mr. Menckens article of last Monday, we have come 
to the logical conclusion that Mr. Mencken must be either a Red or non 
compos mentis and we can only hope, in his behalf, that it’s the latter.* 


More to Be Pitied Than Censored 


Having spent many delightful weeks upon the Eastern Shore with one 
of its old and respected families I now out of respect for these people 
and others like them, add my protest to many others. The innate culture 
that is born and bred there is something that H. L. Mencken will never 
know. ... The purchaser of his disgusting rot has yet to learn that there 
is such a thing as a reasonable decency in politics.’ 


À Curse on Humanity 


Many people wonder why the Almighty allows such le to cumber 
the earth. The only reason we can think of is that, ils dio loue of 
Egypt He has sent Mencken as a curse upon humanity because of their 
sins. 


Prince of Knockers 


In base mouthings of English he expresses the filthy contempt for 
millions of our people who are God-fearing and who to the best of thetr 
ability endeavor to follow the tenets and p ts of our Divine Master. 
In his slimy, destructive filth he would destroy all that is good and beauti- 
ful from a Christian standpoint. . . . Let us physiologically forget his 
banal moronistic bludgeons of everything and everybody." 


The Cecil Whig, in an editorial of December 11, declared that Mencken 
had a “diseased mind, polluted with germs from the Pit itself. . . . When 
Mencken’s time on earth is up he will be a welcomed contributor to the 
Devil’s Flaming Rag of Freedom in the lower regions.” And the Chestertown 
Enterprise, in an editorial of December 16, reached an extreme of parochial- 
ism: 


3 The same, December 8, signed Howard T. Edmunds, af Cambridge. 

4 The same, dated December 11, signed Charles E. Hearne, Sr, Salisbury. 

5 ‘The same, December 10, signed J. Kent Morrison, Homeland. 

6 The same, December 11, signed L. C. Quinn, Crisfeld. 

T Letter to Editor, Cambridge Democrat and News, December 11, signed S.W.C. 
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Writing for a bunch of city-slickers, greasy foreigners, who think soft 
crabs two separate and distinct specie [sic] and who mistake flelds of 
red clover for strawberry patches, Dr. Mencken has earned quite a repu- 
tation as a defamer of living innocents and defller of dead Presidents. 


It will surprise no one familiar with the grandiosities of the Fundamental- 
ist mind that some of the fulminations against Mencken were expressed in 
— shall I say? — verse. One example is enough. The following is the first of 
seven stanzas written under the title “Scurrility” and penned by a certain 
practioner of medicine named Dr L. P. Bowen: 


The ravings of a maniac, 

His name begins with M, 

These poor unbalanced witlings, 

Of course we pity them; 

While Eastern Shore with gladness full, 
Is like a red-rag to a bull. 


The Worcester Democrat of Pocomoke City applied its unction to Mencken’s 
immortal essence in the following very well-chosen words, carefully refrain- 
ing from any mention of Macbeth: 


Mencken’s soul, if he has one, must have come from a hyeana, a 
rattlesnake, or a skunk. . . . witches concoct a charm made up of polsoned 
entrails, filet of a fenny snake, eye of newt, toe of frog, wool of bat, 
tongue of dog, adder' fork, blind worm's sting, lizard's leg, scale of 
dragon . . . all cooled with baboon's blood. With all this, his body was 
smeared good and plenty, and behold! The creature in its present form. 


Characteristically, Mencken quoted this passage in an article entitled "The 
Sound and the Fury" in the Ecening Sun of December 14. But for pure 
savagery, one has to look to the Easton Journal of December 17: "If 
[Mencken] should venture into Wicomico County just now, the populace 
would surely lynch him. Cut off his toes, and perhaps his ears, for souvenirs.” 
So much, one may say, for the "innate culture that is born and bred" in the 
people of the Eastern Shore. 

The lynchings of Lee and Williams, tragic though they were, seemed to 
be only surface reflections of an issue much deeper: the domination of rural 
minorities over urban majorities. If any reader needs a refresher course in 
this continuing curse upon American democracy, he need only consult 
Mencken's "The Husbandman" in Prefudices, 4th Series, (1924): 


8 Snow Hill Democratic Messenger, December 12. 
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What underlies the enactments of the country Methodists, "practitioners 
of a theology degraded almost to the level of voodooism" is no more and 
no less than the yokel’s congenital and incurable hatred of the city men 
— his simian rage against everyone who, as he sees it, is having a better 
time than he is. 


Mencken had already gone on record in the matter of unequal representa- 
tion. In an article entitled “The Free State Chasm,” he objected to the un- 
fairness of an Eastern Shore vote counting three or four times as much in 
determining the constituency of the state legislature as a Baltimore City 
vote. “Baltimore,” he wrote, “has four-fifths of the wealth of the State, and 
probably nine-tenths of the Intelligence." 1° 

One response of the then editor of the Crisfield Times to this statement 
provokes a smile. Under the head "The Eastern Shore — God Bless It,” a 
title not entirely free of bias, he wrote: 


The political complexion of Mencken's article, drawing attention to the 
disparity of p tion between the Eastern Shore counties and Balti- 
more City, and the representation in the Legislature of our State as a 
consequence, makes us all the more determined in our opinion that the 
safety of the commonwealth depends upon the maintenance of the pro- 
portion in question and that one Eastern Shoreman is not only worth 
three or four, but worth three or four thousand such men as Mencken, 
both to their State and to their communities. 


It is easy to write from the complacent hindsight of a generation later, 
but would it surprise anyone today that some Eastern Shore spokesmen 
of the time responded in all seriousness to Mencken's ironic suggestion that 
the Shore should secede from Maryland and unite with the other peninsular 
areas to form the "new" state of Delmarva? The Salisbury Times of Decem- 
ber 12, for example, quoted the Federalsburg Times: 

What a splendid state this Delmarva Peninsula would make, a rich 


country close to city markets, but far enough away to avoid its [sic] con- 
tamination and its [sic] political influence. 


And in Delaware, Wilmington's respected Every Evening editorialized under 
the rubric "Our Eastern Shore Friends": 


Why worry about the things Mr. Mencken has written about them? 
They know they are not true, and we of Delaware know they are not true. 


9 H. L. Mencken Prejudices: A Selection Made by James T. Farrell (New York, Vintage 1950) 
185. 


19 Baltimore Sun, January 5. 
11 December 12. 
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And if matters should get to the t where they may desire to actually 
secede from Maryand, we would be mighty glad to have them as part of 


us, 


The threat of secession was real enough, but those who considered it seri- 
ously may not have been aware that their arguments were scarcely more 
than wildly emotional reactions to Mencken's sardonic suggestion. Although 
they discovered political secession to be quite impractical, they did under- 
take a form of economic secession: they attempted a boycott of Baltimore 
business firms. 

Looking back at this rural paranoia after a third of a century, one is moved 
to wonder whether it was all due to the reaction to the remarks of a hostile 
critic. Although Mencken was excoriated throughout the Eastern Shore, 
there is a strong suggestion that this was another illustration of a collective 
guilt seeking an outsider, a troublemaker, to serve as whipping boy upon 
whom to vent its wrath. But the boycott went into effect. 

In the heat and stress of the moment, the Worcester County Chamber 
of Commerce passed a resolution. Addressed to the Sun papers and the Balti- 
more Association of Commerce, it read: 


WHEREAS, the Baltimore Sun published an article written by H. L. 
Mencken, a Baltimore journalist, in its issue of the Evening Sun on the 
Tth of December, last, which was a flagrant misrepresentation and an 
quu de insult to all the people living on the Delmarva Penin- 
sula, particularly those of the Maryland counties, known as the Eastern 
Shore, and, 

WHEREAS, the residents of Snow Hill and vicinity are not concerned 
about Mr. Mencken’s opinion of them as in his article, but 
they are interested in knowing how he was able to secure space for his 
article in the Evening Sun, and, 


WHEREAS, many members of Snow Hill — Worcester Chamber of 
Commerce are, or have been readers of the Sunpapers, and as customers 
of Baltimore merchants... 


RESOLVED, that the businessmen of Baltimore be requested to 
deign [sic] their opinion of the Mencken article, and recite what action 
if any they have taken to denounce its publication by the Evening Sun 
if it did not meet with their approval and, 


RESOLVED, that a copy of this resolution be mailed to the Balttmore 
Sun and also to the Baltimore Association of Commerce with the request 
that they make a reply to be in the hands of the Secretary of this Chamber 
on or before the 21st of December for the consideration of its members at 
that time.” 


12 December 15. 
18 Salisbury Times, December 17. 
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When he first heard of possible boycotting, Mencken said: 


That certainly is bad news to the Bible Trust. About the only thing 
Eastern Shoremen buy in Baltimore is a Bible now and then. I have no 
apology to make. Some years ago when I suggested that the Eastern 
Shore be thrown out of Maryland there was considerable talk about the 
volume of business done between Baltimore and the Eastern Shore. 
Nobody was able to prove any large volume of trade between the two 
sections. This present action — just roosters crowing on a dung heap.!* 


Mencken's facetiousness in this statement is self-evident. He had to have 
known that commerce between the two sections of Maryland involved more 
than Bibles. If we can believe the Marylander and. Herald of December 12 
1931: 


In Salisbury alone, within 48 hours, orders from Baltimore retailers and 
wholesalers, placed by Salisbury businesses have been cancelled to the 
extent of $148,000, one firm cancelling an order for $28,000, while another 
Salisbury concern, the largest of its kind of the Peninsula, severed connec- 
tion with fifteen Baltimore business houses with which it has been doing 
business for years. 


The executive committee of the Baltimore Association of Commerce has- 
tened to respond to this threat to its mercantile relationship with the Shore. 
It spoke glowingly of the “common heritage” and “ties of blood” between 
Baltimore and the Eastern Shore, and approved the indignation of Shore 
people that the crime of a few had been used as a denunciation of a whole 
people. l 

Such appeals did not satisfy some constituents of the Association of Com- 
merce. They published advertisements in Baltimore and Shore papers de- 
nouncing Mencken and appealing for good will (an understandable euphe- 
mism for continued business) between the two centers of exchange. The 
Schluderberg-Kurdle Company, producers of Esskay Quality Meat Products, 
took advertisements in a number of Shore papers. They said, in part: “Our 
relationship has always been most cordial . . . this firm has registered em- 
phatic protest with the Baltimore Sun.” 1° The Galloway-James Company, 
a leading hardware concern, published this message: "To our many friends 
of the Eastern Shore: We take this means of publicly condemning the article 
of H. L. Mencken in the Evening Sun of December 7th, and expressing our 


14 Baltimore Post, December 11. 
18 Salisbury Times, December Ib. 
16 Centerville Observer, December 17. 
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disapproval of the attitude of the Baltimore Sun toward the people of the 
Eastern Shore." 17 

During the next few weeks, resentment against Mencken and the Sun 
continued without abatement. The Democrat Messenger of Snow Hill, on 
December 19, ran another "poem" by Dr Bowen, the last stanza of which is: 


So good people in Salisbury, 
Were turned into a mob 


Till tantalized, disgusted, 
They finished up the job, 
And tired of edi capers 


They've played the boycott in the papers. 
And there were reports of Baltimore papers burned or thrown in the streets 
before they could be placed on sale. At Delmar, bundles of papers were 
seized at the station platform and burned. Trucks carried placards proclaim- 
ing "I am an Eastern Shoreman and proud of it." 18 

Talk of revenge, of political reprisal, of boycott went on for weeks. On 
one occasion word went out that a grand jury had been called to investigate 
the lynching at Salisbury. The response was that Mencken should be called 
to testify, for he had repeatedly charged that everyone in Salisbury knew who 
the leaders of the lynch mob were. In fact, one W. Arthur Kennerly, foreman 
of a coroner's jury, made headlines across the country by announcing that 
Mencken would be called. If the Chestertown Transcript of December 28 
can be believed, a reception committee dressed as clowns would have been 
on hand to greet him. If the committee had done so, the act would have been 
singularly appropriate, not as applied to Mencken but as an outward symbol 
of the travesty of justice that Mr Kennerly's jury achieved. A reporter for 
the Chicago Tribune Press Service said it all very neatly: 

Nobody has been punished for the hanging and burning of Matthew 
Williams, colored murderer. A coroner’s jury has taken no action. The 
entire Eastern Shore thoroughly approved of the lynching.!* 

There appears little doubt that the reporter was correct, for the subsequent 
grand jury confirmed the coroner's jury findings in every detail. Here is the 
first sentence of the Salisbury News account of the proceedings, under date 
of March 21 1932: 


Concluding three and a half days of investigation and examination of 
124 witnesses, the county grand jury at 5:45 o'clock Friday afternoon 


1T Princess Anne Eastern Shore Republioan, December 15. 
18 Centerville Observer, December 22. One of these stickers is preserved in Volume L of 


Clippin 
19 New York Newe, December 27. 
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ed it had not unearthed sufficient evidence to return an indictment 
in the lynching of Matthew Williams, negro, confessed slayer of Daniel 
J. Elliott, here on December 4. 


And with this, the war ended. And, as appropriate to old-fashioned wars, 
there was a winner and there was a loser. Henry Louis Mencken won an 
award from The Nation in January, 1932, for distinguished journalism in the 
face of personal danger. The loser was described clearly enough by a foreign 
observer for the English Week-End Review of January 23 1932, who con- 
cluded his discussion of the whole episode in these words: “The once peace- 
ful and gracious Eastern Shore of Maryland is going to be classed with the 
Deep South.” 

In restrospect of four decades, this view seems a little less than prophetic. 
The episode dropped into the limbo to which historical trivia are unerringly 
assigned, just one more in a billion instances of man’s inhumanity to man. 
The Eastern Shore obscenity of December 1931 has been forgotten, if not 
forgiven. The competition from Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, and Texas 
has simply been too much for it. 





The Young Charlotte Cushman 
Lithograph by R. J. Lane from a drawing by Teresa Kenney. 
Theatre Collection 


“A New Lady-Actor of Gentlemen" 
Charlotte Cushman's Second New York Engagement 


By NELLE SMITHER 
Douglass College, Rutgers University 


N APRIL 1837, as the winter season at the Albany Theatre drew to a 
close, Charlotte Cushman, the most versatile and popular member of 

its company, was reported to be leaving "for the South." ! Readers of this 
news item who believed she was returning to New Orleans, the scene of 
her earliest dramatic success, soon learned that the report had been mis- 
leading though not erroneous. Her destination was actually one hundred 
and fifty miles to the south of Albany: the National Theatre in New York 
City. 

james H. Hackett, owner of the theatre, had been "precipitated reluc- 
tantly" into its management when the lessees unexpectedly relinquished it 
and brought their season to an abrupt end early in March. Seeking public 
support for his reopening of the house on the twentieth, he pledged him- 
self “to use every effort to collect as speedily as possible such talents and 
novelty, from either side of the Atlantic, as may render the performances 
themselves worthy of a Theatre, which for the taste, elegance and liberality 
of its appointments, has been admitted to be unequaled by any similar 
establishment." * Hackett could have engaged no one better suited to his 
purpose than Charlotte Cushman who, since her triumph at the Bowery 
the previous September, was for many America's most promising native 
actress. Word from Albany was that Lady Macbeth had turned Romeo, 
and New Yorkers were eager to see their Charlotte in the newly acquired 
role.* That her talents were said to be "somewhat peculiar as well as supe- 
rior" * added considerably to her attraction 

Journalistic excitement also ran high. On the day of her opening, April 22, 
editorial columns of the New York Sun carried a lengthy announcement: 


1 Daily Albany Argus April 5 1837. 
3 The Spirit of the Times March 11 1837. The National, formerly the Italian Opera House, had 
been erected in 1833 at a cost of $150,000. It was luxuriously furnished with y seats 


upholstered in bine damask, carpeted floors, and a magnificent chandelier beneath a dome 

decorated by European scenic artists. 

š See Nelle Smither “ "The Sovereign in the Ascendant’: Charlotte Cushman’s First New York 
Bulletin of Tha New York Publio Library TO (1906) 419-494. 


4 First performed in Albeny on March 28 1837. 
5 Daily Albany Argus Dec 23 1837. 
[ 391] 
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This singularly talented young lady makes her first appearance tonight 
at the National Theatre in the part of Romeo, which she plays to the 
Juliet of the beautiful Mrs. Flynn, and we question whether those char- 
acters can, at present, be as well performed at any theatre in the union. 
Miss Cushman has acquired much celebrity, not alone by her admirable 
personation of characters in the loftiest range of tragedy, but also as a 
general actress, and nr in male characters, which she sustains 
with great effect. In the lyric drama she is also quite at home. Her Count 
Belino in the opera of The Devils Bridge, Rodolpho in La Sonnambula, 
Floreski in Lodotaka, Patrick in The Poor Soldier and a variety of other 
musical] characters, are spoken of in unmeasured terms of praise by good 
judges who have her. The claims of such a woman to public 
patronage are certainly most powerful and when in addition it is known 
that her first breath was drawn in our city,® her title to support becomes 
almost irresistible. We go for native talent always, and we hope in this 
instance the people will go with us. 


Among the critics welcoming Charlotte was one from the Morning Courier 
and New York Enquirer" who had never seen her perform. He noted on 
the twenty-second that the young actress was celebrated for her Romeo and 
that "the high commendation awarded her by the press wherever she has 
appeared" led htm to believe her attainments were "far above the common 
order.” Four days later, when he could speak for himself, he wrote this 
detailed account of her assets: 


Her a voice and manner are singularly adapted to 
the Ried juvenile male characters and a c pesci 
have found some difficulty on Saturday evening in realizing the fact that 
Romeo was played by a girl not yet out of her teens. 

The figure of Miss Cushman, though above the ordinary stature, is 
well proportioned; her action and gestures are E and unaffected; 
her voice, though sonorous, is not unpleasing; utterance ls distinct 
and well modulated, and she pronounced her words as a well educated 
lady would and entirely free from the affectations of the stage. Her love 
scenes with Juliet were beautifully rendered, but in those, where pas- 
a E ciun Maddie d dee, effect, she was not equally 
successful. It was evident throughout that in order to avoid the rant and 
violence so common in actors ot the other sex, she fell into the opposite 
extreme, and played too subduedly. If Miss Cushman would give to the 
impassioned scenes more fire, and to her grief more emphasis, her Romeo 
would be tndeed a faultless performance.5 


8 In 1844, when Charlotte was still claimed as "a citizen of the Empire metropolis," the 
editor of the Spirit of the Times (Nov 16) felt compelled to inform his fellow New Yorkers 
that they “must concede the honor of her birthplace” to Boston. 


T Cited hereafter as the Moming Courier. 
8 The oritic castigated James Hackett for the Hberties he had taken with the last act. Indig- 
nantly he protested against “a repetition of the stupid innovation perpetrated on Saturday 
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Lyric drama dominated Charlotte's repertory during this brief engage- 
ment. On her second appearance (April 26) she impersonated Patrick (with 
songs) in the operatic farce The Poor Soldier, a role which had won her 
favor in the fall. Her offerings on April 27 were Count Belino in The Devil's 
Bridge and a new part, Tom Tug in the musical piece The Waterman.’ 
When the season ended the following night with a benefit for Hackett, 
Charlotte assisted by singing her favorite song “The Sea,” in nautical dress, 
of course. 

Accustomed only to accolades from the press, Charlotte must have been 
startled by statements contained in a postseason commentary which 
appeared on April 29 in the weekly newspaper the Albion. After describing 
her as “a great favorite among a certain portion of theatrical visitants” and 
acknowledging that “the peculiarity in the tones of her voice has in some 
manner qualified her” for male impersonations, the writer went on to confess: 


We cannot, however, in sincerity say that we are among the number 
of her admirers, nor that those ities have any attractions for us. 
That which essentially breaks through the ordinary laws of nature may 
fustly be the subject of curiosity. We may look upon such a person or 
thing as a lusus naturae and so far be attracted until our curiosity be 
os but the squeaking of a man conveys a feeling of contempt, and 

e deep growls of a woman — we wish we could find a milder word — 
disgust. Among the attributes of the softer sex, there is none on which 
man loves more to dwell than that of woman’s sweet and mellow tone; 
and no force of imagination can induce us to feel gratification in either 
listening to, or calling to mind, sounds which are altogether at variance 
from the female character of voice, 

We speak not here of Miss Cushman’s acting, nor of the extent of her 

cations as a reader or musician; the peculiar physical ers with 
which she is endowed may be acceptable to many although not to us, 
but we cannot be induced to join in the cry of admiration where we 
really do not feel the senttment. 


One who did join in the cry, albeit somewhat belatedly, after the theatre 
had been dark for a week, was the critic for the Mirror who began his 


evening in causing the curtain to fall immediately on the death of Romeo, leaving the audi- 
ence uncertain as to the fate of Juliet, perverting intent of the author and utterly destroying 
the interest of the scene.” 


9 There is no evidence to support George C. D. Odell's charge that “ of Miss Cushman's 
difficulty in these three parts would He in her contralto sound & tenor, in the 
which go with the roles.” Annals of the New York Stage (New York 1828) rv 148. On 
contrary, frequent repetition of these characters to her complete success in them, as 
does the comment in the Evening Star of April : “This lady’s versatile powers as an actress 
and vocalist make ber a valuable acquisition. 
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remarks of May 6: "A new lady-actor of gentlemen is the great attraction 
at the National. We have not yet seen this gallant personator of Romeo, 
but are content to take the verdict of a contemporary in her favour.” He 
then proceeded to quote, almost in its entirety, the laudatory review penned 
by her admirer in the Morning Courier (April 28).1° 

Despite the excellence of his star and the variety of his offerings, Hackett 
had been unable to win the support he needed to keep the National open, 
an eventuality anticipated by the Albion (April 22). "This is an ill-fated 
house," it stated ominously, "and we begin to suspect that no force of 
talent that can be applied will be sufficient to raise it to popularity. Its 
situation is decidedly bad; were it not so, there must surely be a moral cer- 
tainty of success, with such bills as the enterprising manager is continually 
bringing before the public." While the location of the theatre, northwest 
of Broadway, may have accounted to some extent for scanty audiences," 
it is more likely that the panic of 1837 was responsible for bringing the sea- 
son to an early end. Within a fortnight, however, Hackett courageously, and 
honorably, published his intention to reopen the National "for the express 
purpose of fulfilling certain engagements made by the late lessees with 
Mrs. Watson, Miss Watson, Mr. Wallack, the Ravel family and other promi- 
nent stars.” ` 

Hackett got off to a good start on May 8, presenting as the main attrac- 
tion of the evening the Macbeth of James W. Wallack, recently returned 
“from a very profitable tour of the South," 2 opposite the blood-stained 
lady of Charlotte Cushman. Subsequently she supported him as the Queen 
(Hamlet) and as Elvira (Pizarro), and he was Mercutio to her Romeo. "Of 
Miss Cushman's Romeo and Mrs. Flynn's Juliet we have already spoken in 
favorable terms," noted the Morning Courier on May 11, "and as the tragedy 
is now cast, it cannot, altogether, be as well played on the American stage." 

When the Watsons chose to display their vocal talents as Lucy Bertram 
and Julia Mannering in the operatic Guy Mannering on May 15, Charlotte 
Cushman appeared for the first time as the demented old gypsy Meg Mer- 


nue pecu eng o io Se INS Se MER 
11 To alla iy cler erect ht be hesitant about venturing into a bad h- 
borhood, Hackett CAES svete cid Gl "Ane SKeng Fr 


to illuminate 
13 The Sun May 8 1837. T. ho odor o be Spt of ñ Tina (May 15) ugs a imn 
motive for Hacketts action: it was, he said, “in consequence of the enormous rates of exchange 
in the money market." 

15 The Morning Courier May 8 1837. 
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rilies, a role which was to become one of those most frequently associated 
with her name. Whether she sprang to the center of the stage on her 
entrance or whether the deep voice trembled and broke as she crooned her 
lullaby is not in any theatrical record; yet, since she had already acquired 
considerable experience in melodramatic and tragic roles which called for 
extremes of emotion, it is not unreasonable to assume that this initial per- 
sonation resembled the famous portrayal of later years. Whatever the depth 
of her interpretation, the performance so impressed a writer for The Times 
that the following morning he called attention to Miss Watson's beneflt by 
announcing that the vocalist would appear as Diana Vernon, “with Miss 
Cushman in the character of Meg Merrilies, in the musical play of Rob Roy." 
Charlotte should have been listed as Helen Macgregor, the fierce and venge- 
ful woman who had figured in her repertory since the New Orleans days — 
it was not until the next night, the 15th, that she would again depict the 
ancient Meg. 

An advertisement inserted by Harrison in the Morning Courier of May 18, 
two days before his benefit, announced Robert the Devil with Charlotte as 
the title character, "first time." Since he had played Robert to her Matilda 
on a starring visit to Albany just two months before, the exchange of roles 
for this occasion indicates the drawing power of the actress in her "peculiar" 
line of drama. But at the last minute the bill was changed — one looks in 
vain for an explanation — and Jane Shore substituted for the main attrac- 
tion, Charlotte now enacting the familiar, and frenzied, part of Alicia. She 
contributed to Mrs Watson's evening (May 19) by participating in “A Grand 
Vocal and Instrumental Concert," whether in duet, glee or solo we do not 
know since the beneficiary's announcement mentioned no individual selec- 
tions, only that she would be assisted by "the most eminent performers." 
When William Mitchell, stage manager and low comedian, took a benefit the 
next night in plays chosen to display his special talents, Charlotte sang a solo 
between the pieces, probably the sea song. For Charles Thorne and his wife, 
she appeared on May 23 as Tullia, to the Brutus of J. R. Scott, "a fine actor of 
the Forrest School.” !* Thus ended her engagement at the National. 

If Charlotte Cushman had returned to New York hopeful of regaining 
“the exalted place in public opinion” won during her week of triumph 
in the fall, she was not disappointed. Once more she received the enthusias- 
tic, if not universal, acclaim of Gothamites, who found this “new lady-actor 
of gentlemen" the most exciting theatrical attraction in their city. 


14 The Evening Star May 23 1837. 
18 The Times Sept 14 1836. 


The Bibliographical and Textual Complexities 
of George Moore's A Mummer’s Wife 
By E. Jay JERNICAN 
Eastern Michigan University 


A LACK OF ADEQUATE bibliographical and publication data has 

caused many critics to form false a priori judgments about George 
Moore's early novels.! Some are misled by Moore's publishing practices, for 
he included only three of his first eight novels in the definitive Uniform 
edition (A Mummers Wife, Muslin, and Esther Waters), and these had 
been revised over the years at least three times each, a fact undisclosed by 
copyright announcements. When Walter Miller, for instance, recently praised 
Moore because he "incidentally anticipated modern subjectivism" in the 1885 
A Mummer’s Wife while “consciously practicing naturalism,” Miller appar- 
ently did not realize that this subjectivism was the result of a 1917 revision.* 
Others are misled by Moore's blurring of his own publication history through 
casual, often inaccurate reminiscences. For example, in the posthumous auto- 
biographical sketch, A Communication to My Friends (London 1933 p 19), 
Moore recalled the composition of his first published novel, A Modern Lover, 
declaring that he wrote it in France, where he was influenced by the French 
school of realists, particularly Zola. Actually, he wrote it between 1881 and 
1883 while living with his brother Augustus at 17 Cecil Court, London, and 
while reading English novelists, most of them for the first time, as he frankly 
admitted in the first version of his earlier autobiography Confessions of a 
Young Man (London 1888 p 250-292) ? In fact, he attempted to imitate Jane 
Austen to some degree in both A Drama in Muslin (1886) and Spring Days 
(1888); in a letter to the American novelist Clara Lanza, dated September 23 
1888, he acknowledged his admiration for Austen, asserting that he had told 


1 The most useful o pe e is in French, in Jean Noël's mono 
Doors Moore, t hamana et lostora (1. s eT e Eas O proe Het Pea 
extensive, it is nevertheless lete and occasionally inaccurate. The one published scholarly 
study in En of Moore's revisions is Royal Gettmann's "George Moore's Revisions of The 
Lake, The Wild Goose, and Esther Waters” PMLA rix (June 1944) 540—555; Gettmann tabu- 
lated Moore's revisions of fiction by date, but this list too is incomplete and inaccurate. 

3 "Foreword" À Mummer's Wife (New York 1968) vii. 

8 In his introduction to the Carra collected edition, "Apologia Pro Scriptis Meis" Lewis Seymour 
and Some Women 1 (New York 1022) xiv, Moore dramatized the "very moment" of inspiration: 
“I appHed myself to the shaping of a novel to be called A Modern Lover, turning it over m my 
nad Hil one day it took shape soddenly aa 1 left Qe Gaiety Ber by tha wing door leading 
into Catherine Street... .” 


[398] 
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himself “I will recreate Jane Austen’s method in Spring Days.” * But that he 
was influenced even in part by English fiction is contrary to established 
critical opinion, as exemplified by Walter Allen's assertion in The English 
Novel (New York 1955 p 352) that "as a novelist Moore owed everything 
to the French, so that in the tradition of the English novel he appears some- 
thing of a sport." 

The lack of a satisfactory bibliography has also caused critics to argue 
that Moore's many revisions were motivated for the most part by cynical 
commercialism. Best-known is A. Edward Newton's censure of Moore in 
This Book-Collecting Game (Boston 1928 p 302-303) for tumbling "out 
clumsy, expensive books, obviously written for money, while ‘corrected proof 
sheets’ and ‘suppressed chapters’ and ‘galley proofs’ are to be found on every 
dealer’s shelves. It looks like sucker-bait, if you ask me.” ° Such an objection 
seems valid, if at all, for only the late works, because Moore's early revisions 
were quietly done, generally unnoticed and always issued in inexpensive 
formats; yet altogether there were twenty-eight published textual versions 
of just the first eight novels. Two other objections to the revisions — that 
they falsify the history of Moore's artistic development and that they create 
an anomalous mixture of old and new — may well be valid, but their validity 
obviously depends upon accurate information about his publishing practices. 
In this paper I wish to suggest the nature and extent of the bibliographical 
qua textual complexities confronting a critic of the early novels, first by 
presenting the publication history of A Mummer's Wife, Moore's earliest 
significant novel, and then by discussing the three revisions of this novel 
from line-by-line collations. At the outset, though, I should further temper 


au UN M Three Thousand Miles Away” Bookman (New York 
4 Quy 1918) ee $ i l 
5 See also Malcolm Elwin Old Gods F (London 1939) 101-102; and Lionel Stevenson 
“Appendix” Esther Waters (Boston 1863) 

8 "These versions are distributed by date as Listed: 

A Modern Lover 1883, 1885, 1917 (as Lewis Seymour and Some Women), 1917. 

A Mummer's Wife 1885, 1886, 1893, 1917. 

A Drama in Muslin 1886 (serial), 1888, 1915 (as Muslin). 

A Mere Acoklent 1887, 1895 (as “John Norton," Celibates), 1922 (as “Hugh Monfert," In 

Single Siriciness), 1923. 

Spring Days 1888 (serial), 1888, 1912. 

Mike Fletcher 1889. 

Vain Fortune 1891 (serial), 1891, 1802, 1895. 

Esther Waters 1893 (serial), 1894, 1899, 1020, 1928. 

The accura SN m e M. to the unselfish 
kindness of Mr Gilcher, who has nearly completed phy of Moore's 
works, Mr Gilcher patently answered my numerous inquiries about Moore's complex publishing 
Pisos and lent me copie, ot several tions that seem otherwise unavailable in this country. 
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Newton s charge of “sucker-bait” because this impeachment of Moore's artis- 
tic honesty questions the inherent value of such a study. 

Two motives seem to have caused much of Moore's revising. The most 
active was his innate insecurity, best illustrated by the following excerpt 
from a letter dated September 15 1888, written presumably in answer to an 
inquiry by George Bainton: 


I do not believe that any one who ever succeeded in writing a book ever 
enced the same difficulties in composing as I did. When I was 
five and twenty I could not distinguish between a verb and a noun, and 
until a few years ago I could not punctuate a sentence. This suggests 
idiocy but I was never stupid although I could not learn; I simply could 
not write consequtive [sic] sentences. For many years I had to pick out 
and strive to fit together the fragments of sentences with which I covered 
reams of Peper My father thought I was deficient in intelligence because 
I could not to spell: I have never succeeded in learning Mes 
It is impossible for me to a anyone an idea of what were my culties 
in forming sentences but I had something to say and saught [sic] for the 
means of saying it blindly, instinctively. I still ience great difflculty 
in disentangling my thoughts: were I to rewrite this letter it would come 
out quite differently. . . .7 


Moore publicly repeated this avowal of self-doubt in Ave, the first volume 
of Hail and Farewell (New York 1912 p 84): 


The slight success that has attended my writing did not surprise my 
relations as much at it surprised me, and what seems to me curious is 
that, if the success had been twice what it was, it would not have re- 
stored to me the confidence in myself that I lost in childhood. I am al- 
ways a novice, publishing his first book, wondering if it is the worst 
thing ever written. . . 


The other motive was his well-known artistic conscience; as he developed 
artistically or as his literary tastes changed, he seemed compelled to rewrite 
or suppress his previous works, provoking Oscar Wilde's famous remark, 
“Moore conducts his education in public.” Intertwined with these two mo- 
tives as yet another cause was his method of recomposing page-proofs, an 
expensive practice the costs of which he often paid himself.* He commented 


T Quoted from ALS owned by the Special Collections 

Bainton published an edited version of this letter in The Anton (London 1800) 79-76 73-76. 

8 That Moore was able and often willing to — 8 en ui eS d 
elves Eat PER E drepte Pie chang aiidis iiien abant 

ue ed twenty-one on. Also overlooked is the 

proba mue fe a 1 limited editions, starting with A Story Teller’s 

oliday in 1918. When ra mais Lecta Saymon end Some Waman was pad 


by Heinemann in 1917, a Lewis James Seymour brought suit for Hbel against both publisher 
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about this method rather frequently, writing for example to Edouard Du- 
jardin July 27 1905, just before the first version of The Lake was published, 
"I no sooner saw the proofs than I experienced an irresistible need to begin 
it all over again." ° And he once wrote to James Huneker that "all my writing 
is done upon the proof" and that "the moment I see a proof I begin . . . over 
again." ° In various letters Moore also referred to his paying compositors’ 
charges, for instance mentioning to Edmund Gosse in a letter dated Novem- 
ber 1905 that the immediate revision of The Lake “cost me £22." 11 Apparent- 
ly, during much of his career, Moore viewed his published work simply as 
bound page-proofs subject to revision whenever convenient. 


The Publication History of A Mummer's Wife 


There are four textually distinct versions of A Mummer's Wife. The first 
was published by Henry Vizetelly ( London 1885, but first issued November 
1884); the second was a revised edition agatn published by Vizetelly (Lon- 
. don 1886, but first issued autumn 1885); the third was a sub-edition pub- 
lished by Walter Scott under his own imprint but with Vizetelly's plates 
(London 1893); the fourth was a revised edition published originally by 
Brentano's (New York 1917). The separate existence of the first two ver- 


and author. This suit was especially vexatious to Moore because he had just fought off an attempt 
under British blasphemy laws to prohibit publication of The Brook Kerith. Yet he testified 
vigorously at the trial, where, he asserted, it was "more than Si D 
artistic attor- 


neys” (] Hone Tia Hije or e a Mose Dew Tork 1039; p OMS he won the 
case, he to listen to the presiding describe the novel to 


be widely read, and thet edition after edition would be sold" (“Law Report, Nov 23; Seymour 
va. Heinemann and Others" Nov 24 1917 p 4 col 2). Heinemann added salt to Moore's wounds 
a iu i tuna qund Cole S a: Sa. 


prenom George Moore to Ed. Dujardin, 1886-1923 trans John Eglinton (New York 1929) 


10 Quoted by Arnold Schwab in “Trish Author and American Critic: George Moore and James 
Huneker" Nineteenth Century Fiction 9 (June 1954) 24. 

11 Quoted by Charles Burkhart in his unpublished dissertation (University of Maryland 1958) 
a pus a ane ar sns 57; seo also Moore's 
aoe . Fisher Unwin in George Moore in Transition Helmut E, Gerber ed 
Detroit 1968). 


1* Differences in tion exist between the 1917 revised edition, the Carra edition, and the 


significan 
differences were probably due to cles between printshop stylebooks, though as lon 
ex Moore was alive one is never sure: to 1926 Heinemann issue of Were cist 
by a Hinmann Collator, Moore made unannounced diction changes on 70 random page-plates 
of the 1920 edition. 
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sions was clouded by Vizetelly's casual publishing practice of designating 
as editions what were actually only impressions and re-issues; thus the 1886 
revision was technically only the second edition, though advertised by 
Vizetelly on the title page as the sixth. The third version, while gathered 
differently, was only a sub-edition of Vizetelly's second, though advertised 
by Scott on the title page as the twentieth edition. To complicate matters 
further, the fourth version as first published m New York and then m London 
contained no announcement of revision nor any reference to previous edi- 
tions. 

Also contributing to the bibliographical complexities were an 1886 Dutch 
translation entitled De Vrouw van den Comediant, Zie Pijttersen's Goedkope 
Bibliotheek, Vols 3-5 (Sneek: H. Pijttersen Tz.), which was probably based 
on the text of the first version; an 1888 French translation entitled La Fem- 
me du Cabotin (Paris: Charpentier), which was based on the text of the 
first version; * an 1889 American pirated edition entitled An Actors Wife 
(Chicago: Laird and Lee), which used the text of the second version; a 1903 
Brentano's edition (New York), using the text of the third version; and a 
1918 Heinemann edition (London), a 1922 Carra edition (New York), a 
1933 Uniform edition (London), and a 1967 Washington Square Press edi- 
tion (New York), all using the text of the fourth version, none clearly ac- 
knowledging previous textual variants. Multiplying these complications are 
deviations within the various editions, for impressions and re-issues of the 
same edition differ in such externals as bindings, title page settings, and front 
and back matter. Examples: the Scott sub-edition was re-issued at various 
times in several bindings, with a partially reset title page and with the most 
current but undated catalogue of advertisements; the date of the 1903 Bren- 
tano’s edition was changed apparently with each impression, a standard 
practice of that publisher; the 1917 Brentano's edition was re-issued after 
1930 under the imprint of Coward-McCann, which had taken over Bren- 
tano’s listings; the 1918 Heinemann edition was re-issued in 1936 in a differ- 
ent binding to be sold as the "Cheap Edition"; the 1922 Carra edition was 
re-issued in 1966 by Liveright with enttrely different preliminaries and bind- 
ing; Heinemann’s 1933 Uniform edition was issued with “A Communication 
to My Friends” as front matter (p vii-lxiv), then “re-issued” in 1936 as the 


DONS nn n s ae 647, and It 1s listed in Brinkman's 
Catalogus der Boeken, Plaat-En Kaortwerken, 1882-1891 Amsterdam 1802) 383. 

14 Edwin Gilcher reports that this translation was published as a serial in Le Voltaire from 
mo October 18 1886, with no installments in issues of Angust 1, 4, 24 and October 11. 
oore, in y Impressions of Zola” The E Illustrated Magazine 11 (Feb 1894) 480, 
asserts it was serialized in La Vis P , but this has not been confirmed. I have 
ER eet Os a ne terius 
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Ebury "edition" using rebound sheets of the Uniform edition with reset , 
half-title and title pages tipped-in.'^ 


The 1885 Version Compared to the 1886 


After selling flve impressions of the first edition within a year, Vizetelly 
reset the novel early in 1886 in much smaller type, 7-point rather than 9-point. 
The pages of text were thus reduced from 440 to 352 and the price from 
6/- to 3/8, making this edition identical in format and price with the 1885 
revised edition of A Modern Lover. Moore took advantage of this resetting 
to make numerous changes throughout the text and to add a three-page pref- 
ace in which he continued his attack upon Mudie's and Smith's circulating 
libraries, an attack he had launched in the pamphlet Literature at Nurse or 
Circulating Morals (London 1885). In the last. paragraph of this preface 
he speaks of his revision: "if in revising my text I found no phrase or word 
to cancel for moral, I found much that stood in sore need of alteration for 
artistic reasons, Redundant words have been taken out, and sentences have 


15 Since such compl invites confusion, one ma the first 
eee qu gu ice S cafa inser eiie Pub mU 
The First Version: 
Title Page: Vizetelly's One-Volume Novels / [a single rule] / DI. / A Mummer's Wife. / By 
George Moore, / Author of “A Modern Lover." / [publisher's device] / London / Vizetelly 
& Co., 42, Catherine Street, Strand. / 1885. 
Collation: [A]* (+/A],), B-EE8, 220 leaves. Not included in this collation is a 20- 
eran ah dibad obse ob mn Po 1894, bound aier ate: 


ing EE. 
The Second Version: 
Title Page: Viretelly'a One-Volume Novels. / [a single rule] / IIT. / A Mummers Wife. / By 
George Moore, / Author of “A Modern Lover.” / Sixth Edition / [publisher's device] / Lon- 
don: / Vizetelly & Co., 42, Catherine Street, Strand. / 1886. 
Collation: af, A-L16, M1, 180 leaves. Not included tn this collation is a 24- separately 
numbered catalog of advertisements dated November 1885, bound after gatheriug M. 
The Third Version: 
Title Page: A Mummer’s Wife. / By / Moore, / Author of “A Modern Lover,” “A 
Drama in Muslin” / “Vain Fortune," Etc. / Twentieth Edition. / London: / Walter Scott, 
Ltd, 24 Warwick Lane, / Paternoster Row. 
Collation: 1-228, 176 leaves. Not included in this collation is a 16-page unnumbered and 
undated catalog of advertisements, bound after gathering 22. 
The Fourth Version: 
Title Page: A Munmmer's Wife / By / George Moore / [publisher's device] / New York / 
Brentano's / 1917. 
Collation: [1]8, with [x]! ttpped-in between [1], and [1],, 2-299, 30, 230 leaves. 
That the Brentano’s edition is the first published instance of this revised version is odd, 
for Moore made some of the changes in this 1917 edition on page of the 
Heinemann edition, not published until 1918, as illustrated by the an ‘ype senine 
of the revised proofs of “A Dedication to Robert Ross” now in the Collection, New Yor! 
uu a ee 
revisions on these pages is dated May 9 1917. In content the two editions are identical through- 
out, hence the puzzle. One or all of explanations may account for the delayed publication: 
(1) Britain was at war; thus printing supplies may not have been readily avaflable; (2) Moore 
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been recast.” Though he did not alter the 1886 edition in structure, theme, 
or characterization, he did do more than merely omit redundant words and 
recast sentences, for he revised diction and punctuation, altered paragraph- 
ing, corrected minor typographical and factual errors, deleted overly explicit 
descriptions, and filled out the blanks in a “d___” here and there. 

In revising diction he substituted more precise or less pretentious words 
and phrases and corrected such minor solecisms as failure to respect the 
“shall/will” distinction. Altogether, he made eighty-four one-word diction 
changes at random, which suggests that in 1886 he did examine the entire 
text. His making numerous changes in punctuation suggests also that his 
examination was more than casual, but he appears to have been very casual 
about punctuation conventions — comma splices, for instance, were usually 
untouched. And he was inconsistent toward another convention: in revision 
he spelled out five “d__..d” blanks, but in the 1885 edition “damned” had 
appeared three times (237, 375, 377), in the 1886 “d____d” still occurred 
once (202), and not until the 1917 was “bloody” (175) substituted for 
“b_____” (144). 

Of the minor factual errors corrected in this revision, one demonstrates 
Moore's minute attention to local color, his correction of the place-name 
“Drentham” (72) to “Trentham” (56):* Another indicates his concern for 
accuracy in technical details, because in 1886 a tenor changed thoughts of 
“his high G” (94) to thoughts of “his high B flat" (73). And another reveals 
attention to the topical; a reference to immediate hardships caused by an 
American tariff on crockery had proved wrong, and Moore changed the 
chronology from "men now only worked three days a week" (81) to "men 
would soon be working only three days a week" (63). He also corrected 
obvious typographical errors: in 1885 the first line of Mrs Forrest's "Fifth 
Classical Cartoon" was set in capitals as a sub-title, with a spacer separating 
it from the text of the poem (350); in 1886 it was set lower-case and properly 
included (282). 

Separate from these minor changes are the deletions and rewritings re- 
ferred to in the preface; these appeared on 134 random pages of the 1886 
edition. The simplest were omissions of redundant modifiers, such as 116, 
"she read quietly through" / "she read through," 90, but almost as simple 
were infrequent deletions of superfluous dialogue identification tags and 


may have decided to publish first in the U.S., thereby securing an Amerioan copyright; (3) in 
Britain both Heinemann and Moore were being sued (see note 8); thus Heinemann may have 
delayed publishing A Mummers Wife pending the court's ruling. 

16 Throughout this paper the first page number and example refer to the earlier version, the 
second to the later. 
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stage directions. More complicated and by far most numerous were omissions 
of tautological or needlessly explicit phrases and clauses. The tautological 
were instances of wordiness — 286, "gaiety, all desire of laughter, seemed 
to have fled" / "gaiety seemed to have fled," 230 — or examples of the hack- 
neyed — 386, "they [women] are like plants that grow well so long as they 
are not transplanted from the original soil,” cut completely in the revision, 
311. The needlessly explicit were clauses usually: 43, "Nothing more was 
said, and with their hearts full the two women went upstairs in silence. On 
the front landing they separated" / "Nothing more was said, and on the front 
landing they separated," 32. 

Not as numerous as omissions are examples of rewriting. Although Moore 
reworked scattered phrases and clauses to eliminate gross instances of inad- 
equate phrasing or overwriting, he seldom altered his often unidiomatic sen- 
tence structure, caused largely by his awkward placement of parenthetical 
phrases and dependent clauses." One such instance of rewriting will suffice: 
200, “Kate, although she only understood half of what was told her listened 
with riveted attention; and the partial sense the words conveyed, entering 
by her ears like a soft incoming tide, awoke echoes through the deepest re- 
cesses of her heart." / "Kate, although she only understood half of what was 
told her, listened with riveted attention; and the flattery of being taken into 
his confidence was a soft and fluttering joy," 159. While he did gtve some 
attention to revising for paragraph unity, his paragraphs too remained cum- 
bersome. 

Altogether, the revisions present in the 1886 edition do not bulk large. 
They do indicate that Moore went over the entire text carefully, removing 
the most crass instances of overstatement and overwriting, revising miscel- 
laneous instances of infelicitous diction and erratic punctuation. Though 
widespread, the revisions are superficial, which suggests that he was satisfied 
at that time with the characterization and structure of the novel and was 
unaware of or unable or unwilling to improve its clumsy prose style. - 


The 1886 Version Compared to the 1893 


Sometime between 1891 and 1893 Henry Vizetelly, ruined because of 
prosecution by the National Vigilance Association for publishing unexpur- 


and Mr. Moore follows his [Zola] even to the neglect of style; but the power of the 
book there is no gainsaying. The very baldness of the is an advantage in describing 
soenes so shabby, threadbere 8 bstance when one com- 
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gated translations of Zola’s novels, sold his copyrights and stereotype 
plates to the London publisher Walter Scott. Thus in March 1893 Scott 
used these plates to issue under his imprint Moore's A Modern Lover, A 
Mummer's Wife, and A Drama in Muslin. Of these three sub-editions only 
A Mummer's Wife differs in text from the Vizetelly edition, though all three 
differ in binding and front and back matter. This textual difference is slight, 
consisting only of the deletion of the final ten lines of Chapter Nine: | 


Although she could not see his face she felt his breath on her neck. 
Strong arms were wound about her, she was carried forward, and the 
door was shut behind her. 

Only the faintest gleam of starlight touched the wall next the window; 
the darkness slept profoundly on landing and staircase, and when the 
silence was again broken, a voice was heard saying, "Oh, you shouldn't 
have done this! What shall I tell my husband if he asks me where I've 
been?" 

“Say you've been talking to me about my bill, dear. Il see you in the 
morning." (115) 


Curiously, this short, discreetly suggested seduction scene was the most ex- 
plosive passage in the novel, as viewed by Smith’s and Mudie’s. For, some 
time early in 1885 during the controversy stirred up by Moore’s loud denun- 
ciations of both libraries for not stocking the novel, this was the scene cited 

by the personnel at Mudie's to justify their position. Moore's first published 
rebuttal to this objection appeared in his preface to Vizerei s translation of 
Zola's Pot-Bouille (Piping Hot! London 1885): 


Not being a select librarian I will not undertake to say that the cause 
of morality is advanced by leaving the occurrence of the offense unmarked 
by a no more precise date than that of three months, but being a writer 
who loves and believes in his art, I fearlessly declare that such quibblery 
is not worthy of the consideration of serious men; and it was to break 
through this puerile conventionality that I was daring enough in my 
"Mummer's Wife" to write that Dick dragged Kate into the room and that 
the door was slammed behind her. And it is on this passage that the 
select circulating libraries base a refusal to take the book (xvii). 


Because he did not alter this passage even minutely in the 1886 ao 
though the focus of controversy, it seems odd that he would delete it seven 
years later, especially since he was to revise this scene to make it even more 
explicit in the 1917 version. The most reasonable hypothesis is that Scott 
or an editor silently effected the omission, since the lines could be cut with- 


18 TAterature at Nurse 5-7. 
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out any change in type, and that Moore either was unaware of it or, but 
rather unlikely, ignored it, because within a year Walter Scott published the 
stmilarly controversial Esther Waters. 


The 1886 Version Compared to the 1917 


During the second decade of this century, Moore reviewed his many pub- 
lications, rejecting some, revising and republishing others, for a much-pro- 
jected collected edition that first materialized as the Carra limited edition 
published by Boni and Liveright (New York 1922-24). He revised A Mum- 
mer's Wife during 1915-16 and republished it in 1917. This edition was a 
thoroughly overhauled version of the 1886; except for seven untouched full- 
length and four partial pages, every page of the 1886 edition underwent at 
least minor change, with the majority sustaining major alteration. In this 
revision Moore seems to have followed the advice Henry James gave soon 
after the 1885 publication of the novel. In Avowals (London 1919 p 182) 
Moore mentions that he sent James a copy, hoping to secure his advocacy in 
the controversy with the libraries; James replied in a letter in which “he said, 
and he said truly, that the book seemed to him to have been thought in 
French and inadequately translated; and . . . he expressed an opinion regard- 
ing its length, which he recognized as disproportionate to the matter related. 
...” In these two areas Moore did most of his later revising: he improved 
the style by thoroughly reworking his sentence structure and by rewriting 
particularly stilted passages; he cut the length by deleting numerous long 
descriptions and by removing much omniscient commentary. 

Omissions are probably the most striking feature of the revision, for an 
average word count of random pages of the 1886 and 1917 editions multi- 
plied by the total number of pages in each and then compared indicates that 
Moore omitted approximately 60,000 words in this version, or well over 
one-fourth of the earlier text. Through such extensive deletion, he stressed 
“story” more by leaving out many distinctly intrusive passages, thereby com- 
ing closer to an artistic goal he announced as early as the first version of Con- 
fessions of a Young Man: a good novel should be a “rhythmical sequence of 
events described with rhythmical sequence of phrase” ( p 278). The sequence 
of events was presented with less distraction in 1917, but the two versions 
were still in most respects the same: the structure was unaltered; chapter 
divisions were untouched, unlike late revisions of several other early novels 
(for example, the 1912 Spring Days, the 1915 Muslin, the 1917 Lewis Seymour 
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and Some Women); and the theme, though not so heavily underscored, re- 
mained clearly naturalistic, the most obvious muting being the substitution 
of a reminiscent dedicatory essay to Robert Ross for the pointed epigraph 
from Victor Duruy’s L'introduction générale à l'histoire de France. 

In a letter to John Eglinton [W. K. Magee] dated January 8 1916 Moore 
wrote: "I have been working on À Mummer's Wife, freeing it from imitations 
of Balzac, which the story in no wise needed." ° A sentence from the Eng- 
lish version of his lecture "Shakespeare and Balzac” suggests what Moore 
meant by such “imitations”; Balzac’s “talent is not wholly summed up in his 
characters; his descriptions, his philosophic disquisitions, count for a great 
deal in his writings.” *? Balzacian “philosophic disquisitions" describes quite 
well Moore's heavily mechanistic, intrusive assertions about the effects of 
heredity and environment upon characters; many of these assertions he sim- 
ply deleted from the 1917 edition, thus reducing the ponderous scaffolding 
of omniscience surrounding his characters and allowing them to interact 
with events more implicitly. The following excerpt from the 1886 edition 
is typical of the kind of comment Moore omitted; it is but part of a passage 
that dovetailed with many similar ones to form a massive framework of 
“philosophy” around Kate Ede: 

... in the woman of the people there is no intellectual advancement; 
she never learns to judge, to discriminate, What pleases her at one age 
does at another. Toil, if not sufficient to kill, preserves. The rich man 
changes, the peasant remains the same; and what is witnessable in cen- 
turies is witnessable in a single life. The years may freeze, but otherwise 
they do not alter a working woman’s heart; and should a thaw come, the 
simple sentiments of her youth again burst into blossom. Her choice of 
books shows how little time has taught her. The same grotesque adven- 
tures enrapture her as they did before. She is as incapable at thirty as at 
twenty to distinguish between the false and the true; — apparently even 
less so, for if experience has influenced her taste at all, it has rendered it 
more childish and ignorant, and now more than before is her imagination 
the palpitating prey of the absurd fiction, and now more than ever does 
she relish the stories of supernatural heroism, abnegation, and sacrifice. 
(86-7/107) 


Other kinds of authorial intrusion that Moore discarded in this revision 
were omniscient discussions of a character's reactions or motives in a specific 
situation and gratuitous directions to a character’s thoughts or to an inter- 


19 Letters of George Moore, with an Introduction John Eglinton to Whom They Were 
Written (Bournemouth, England 1942) 31. by 


30 The Century Magaxine (New York) 88 (May 1914) 88. 
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pretation of a scene or event. À representative but brief example is: "The 
scene was at once real, ideal, cynical, and pathetic, & sample slice from 
the incongruous comedy of life" (252 / 320). Usually, Moore was able to 
omit much longer discussions or directions without materially altering the 
narrative flow. One remarkable instance was his omitting one-half of 193, 
all of 194 and most of 195 of the 1886 edition without needing to use a para- 
graph division. While this eliminated over two pages of commentary, such 
tinkering was not entirely apt, for the omitted portion sketched the reasons 
behind Kate’s increasingly shrewish behavior, a character trait that otherwise 
seems annoyingly inexplicable. 

But he did retain most of the minute descriptions of setting, in spite of 
his later obiter dicta against giving precise local color (see Avowals, Chapter 
Eight). For instance, he retained the tour of the pottery factory in Hanley 
with little change, though exact descriptions of crockery manufacturing do 
intrude upon the structure of the novel, in addition to being perhaps too 
strong a reminder of the naturalist’s notebook. Nor did he expunge many of 
the repulsive physical details of his characterizations: Ralph Ede’s asthma at- 
tacks were still presented in all their detail; the portrayal of Kate’s drunken 
dissolution was just as morbid and forceful. The naturalistic descriptions that 
he did omit were passages repeating previously given details or only adding 
to an already cumulative effect (cf 71 / 87; 83/103; 193-5 / 240; etc); 
also he generally omitted set descriptive pieces that presented a scene with 
Zolaesque impressionism (cf 173 / 215). 

Much more customary than straightforward omissions, though perhaps 
not as striking, was his practice of limited deletion and amalgamation: 
throughout the novel he cut parts of sentences and paragraphs and fused the 
retained portions by altering syntax or paragraph division (cf 180 / 224). Just 
as frequently, without omitting anything, he rewrote to improve his earlier, 
quite clumsy word order and to improve the flow of his sentences, generally 
by increased facility with subordinate conjunctions, verbals, and colloquial 
phrases. Also, while deleting much intrusive comment and description, he 
retained most passages of dialogue and sometimes recast narration into 
dialogue; the overall effect of this was a more dramatic, though not neces- 
sarily more oblique presentation, for his intention was still quite explicit. 

In the heavily rewritten latter portions, however, Kate’s thoughts and 
feelings were presented obliquely, without much authorial comment and 
with increased concentration upon her reactions (Chapters 25-30). Moore 
did this by recasting his previously distant, omniscient handling of Kate 
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to portray her instead through her thoughts as presented by an interior 
monologue. He had originally used this technique in The Lake (London 
1905) — which he dedicated to his good friend Edouard Dujardin, who had 
first used this device extensively in Les lauriers sont coupés — and interior 
monologue fast became a basic ingredient of the later "melodic line." As a 
result, in the several extensively rewritten latter chapters Moore often ig- 
nored his earlier “objectively” omniscient point of view which had enabled 
him to move in and out of even minor characters minds. Representative 
of this rewriting is the passage depicting the death of Kate's child (cf 260 / 
332-4); by presenting the movement of events via Kate's confused interior 
monologue, the entire passage concentrates upon her personal reactions, as 
the original version did not. But he also gained concentration in this passage 
by momentarily limiting the point of view. Thus the death scene itself was 
related largely from Kate's vantage point: in the 1886 version the baby dies 
while an omniscient author describes a personified, sinister moon drinking 
its young life (260), but in the revised version the baby dies lying in the 
moonlight while Kate dreams of the moon as sinister (334). Though Moore 
did achieve increased dramatic concentration by introducing the subjective, 
he also brought about an unevenness in tone. Essentially, he introduced 
patches of his later style into a novel still representative, despite revision, of 
his earlier manner. 

The major rewriting of the final chapters also brought about three signifi- 
cant character changes: Mrs Forrest became much less ludicrous, Kate was 
portrayed more sympathetically, and Dick became more consciously culp- 
able. In the 1886 version Mrs Forrest was a Dickensian caricature — a mid- 
dle-aged, wealthy, but extremely eccentric poetess who wrote ridiculous 
“classical cartoons” and looked and behaved much like an "aged cockatoo.” 
Obviously, presented in this manner she was incongruous in an ostensibly 
naturalistic novel; in revision, therefore, she no longer exhibited any of the 
extremes of caricature: though she remained a wealthy and eccentric poetess, 
she now appeared as a faded yet not physically repulsive woman who was 
only approaching middle age. Kate was revealed as a more sympathetic char- 
acter, with more emphasis given to her attempts to quit drinking and to her 
loneliness in London. Also in revision Moore summarized several of the pre- 
viously detailed fight scenes and omitted much omniscient comment about 
Kate's frenzied jealousy and her irrational craving for drink. Thus he tem- 
pered the depressing, cumulative effect of such detail, which in turn slightly 
softened the stark portrayal of her sordid end. But, conversely, this major 
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revision presented Dick less sympathetically, for after the move to London 
he seemed even more indifferent to Kate's lonely struggle with the bottle. 
Also, he emerged in this version as a designing opportunist, who callously 
introduced himself to Mrs Forrest with the express hope of advancing his 
fortunes: “. . . prompted by his instinct he began to see in her somebody 
that might be turned to account, and before long was thinking how he might 
introduce himself to her" (381). In the 1886 version he spoke to Mrs Forrest 
largely out of curiosity, not design (281). Because of this revision, his flirta- 
tion with Mrs Forrest has from its beginnings more sexual overtones than 
in the earlier version, with the suggestion that he was her lover after sep- 
arating from Kate. 

In addition to major omissions and rewritings, Moore made extensive 
minor changes: he altered paragraph divisions, improved punctuation, ad- 
justed capitalization, corrected ambiguous or awkward pronoun references, 
introduced contractions, simplified cumbrous verb phrases, translated scat- 
tered French terms, and altered clumsy or stitled diction. In short, he made 
much more thorough revisions of the sort reflected by the 1886 version. He 
also achieved increased informality by stressing colloquialisms or by sub- 
stituting such familiar names as “Ralph” and “Hender” for the stiff "Mr. Ede" 
and "Miss Hender." His own assessment of the novel in the previously quoted 
letter to John Eglinton demonstrates his awareness of the clumsiness of his 
earlier prose style: 

I had thought that the books of the old man were very much better than 
those of the young man, but The Mummer's Wife does not seem to bear 
this out, and I cannot but think that if the book had been written in 
English, and not in a compound of the two languages [English and 


French], nobody would have hesitated to declare it a masterpiece. 
(Letters 31) 


The overall effect of such thoroughgoing attention to stylistic matters was 
increased fluency, a better achievement of the "rhythmical sequence of 
phrase." And the overall effect of so many excisions was a slightly improved 
“rhythmical sequence of events.” But at what cost? Most of the changes 
were partial omissions by which he cut many passages of description and 
commentary yet retained most of the dialogue, particularly in conjunction 
with dramatic events. This cutting did achieve a more succinct, more "indi- 
rect” presentation, but the rewriting contributed to an unfortunately mixed 
one, so much so that Edmund Gosse's negative opinion of this revision seems 
valid, that “however generously the new wine is poured into the old bottle, 
there is always some old wine left in the bottle, and this produces a mixture 
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of dubious gusto." ™ In particular this mixture created historical anomaly, 
because the events, however revised to a more modern rhetoric, still illustrate 
a rather dated naturalism; thus Moore's doctrinaire conclusion about Kate's 
fate remained Stem) unchanged, though spoken by the much altered 
Mrs Forrest: 
*Nothing," she began, "can be worse than the present state of earth-life, 
and in all its mg n bo one tun ha present ae of ex 
degree of ection,.no weak half measures will avail to effect the 
change; there must, on the contrary, be a radical change in hereditary 
environment.” (461) 


This revision likewise, though sometimes radically effected, did not evolve 
“Ito a higher degree of perfection.” Nevertheless, one must grant Moore the 
aesthetic sincerity implicitly motivating the changes, however much one 
quarrels with the results. And for any valid critical assessment of the novel 
one must at least acknowledge the textual variants. 


21 “Second Thoughts” The Sunday Times (London) (Aug 21, 1921) p 5. 
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Miss Many Dana, Assistant Chief 


ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES, Mrs Julia Brody, 
Coordinator B 


ADULT SERVICES, Mim Bernioe MacDonald, 
Coordinator 


CHILDREN'S SERVICES, Mrs Augusta Baker, 
Coordinator 


YOUNG ADULT SERVICES, Miss Lilian 
Morrison, Coordinator 


TECHNICAL SERVICES, Mu Sydney G, Marca, 
Coordinator 


GENERAL LIBHAHY & MUSEUM OF THE PER- 
FORMING AHTS at Lincoln Center, Hobert Morton 


Henderson, Chief 
GENERAL LIBRARY, Ralph Long, Coordinator 
MUSEUM, Paul Seit, Chief 

PRESS AND COMMUNICATIONS OFFICE, 


MANHATTAN 


COORDINATOR, Mies Casindania Eaton 
ASSISTANT COORDINATOR, Walter Hoxiewski 


AGUILAR, 174 East 110th Street. 
Mise Faye Simmons 


BLOOMINGDALE REGIONAL. 150 West 
100th Street. 


CENTRAL CIRCULATION. Fifth Ave. & 42nd 8t. 
Robert Goldstein 

CHATHAM SQUARE. 33 Fan Broadway. 
Miss Virginia Swift 

COLUMBIA. Room 101, Butler Lib. CoL Univ. 
John Slade 


COLUMBUS. 742 Tenth Avene. 
Mim Elizabeth Lachner 


COUNTEE CULLEN REGIONAL. 104 West 
130th Street. 

Jomarjo Bowen 

DONNELL LIBRARY CENTER $0 West Sard 


EPIPHANY. 228 East 23rd Street, 
James T. Greene 


FIFTY-EIGHTH STREET. 127 East 58th Street. 
Raymond Harris 
FORT WASHINGTON REGIONAL. 535 West 
179th Street. 
James King 


GEORGE BRUCE, 518 West 195th Street. 
Miss Miriam Fleischer 


HAMILTON FISH PARK. 415 Kast Houston St. 
Miss Mary Anne Altman 


HAMILTON GRANGE. 503 Wes 148th Street 
Robert Calese 


HARLEM LIBRARY. 9 West 124th Street. 
Eugene King 

HUDSON PARK. 10 Seventh Avenue South, 
Neil Biggs 

INWOOD REGIONAL. 4700 Broadway. 
Mrs Mary Pieper 


JEFFERSON MARKET REGIONAL. 
425 Aveune of the Amemons. 
Gerrard 


Philip 
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Tuz Brancu LIBRARIES, continued 
MANHATTAN, oontinued 


LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND AND PHYSICALLY 
166 Ave. of the Amenoss, 


MACOMB’S BRIDGE. 2050 Seventh Avenue, 
Mis Mary Little 


MUHLENBERG. 909 West 93rd Stroet. 
Miss Marie Ferrigno 


NATHAN STRAUS. 90 West Sard Street. 
Mo KHxsbeth Barbas 


NINETY-SIXTH STREET REGIONAL. 112 East 
96th Street. 
Miss Hiko Yamashita 


115TH STREET. 903 West 115th Street, 
Mirs Dolores Handall 


135TH STREET. 224 East 125th Street, 
Miss Joan-Anne South 


RIVERSIDE. 190 Amaterdam Avenue. 
Mrs Aloe Alexander 


ST AGNES REGIONAL. 444 Amsterdam Ave. 
Mies Georgette Jeanne Lachat 


SCHOMBURG COLLECTION. 
Street. 
Mrs Jean Hutson 
SEWARD PARK. 168 Broadway. 
Miss Mercy Kellogg 
SIXTY-SEVENTH STREET, 328 East 67th St 
Mrs Margarethe Kortenbeutel Voorhis 


TOMPEINS SQUARE REGIONAL. 331 Hast 


103 West 135th 


WASHINGTON HEIGHTS. . 1000. 8t Nicholas 
venne. 

Mr» Ada Jackson 

WEBSTER. 1465 York Avenue, 

Robert Power 

YORKVILLE. £229 Hast 70th Street. 

Miss Helen 


THE BRONX 
COORDINATOR, Gerald Gold 
ASSISTANT COORDINATOR, Mim Mary M. Barrett 


ALLERTON, 2740 Barnes Avenue, 

Miss Carolyn Edie 

BRONX BOOKMOBILES, 391 East 140th Street. 
Mrs Mabel Bell 


CASTLE HILL. 9390 Cincinnatus Avenue. 
Philip Wolooff 

CITY ISLAND. 325 City Island Avenue. 
Mrs Mary Ellen Kohl 


POINT. Harrod Place, 
Mn Elnora Jackson 


EASTCHESTER, 1281-83 Burke Avenue. 

Mrs Dorothy Kaplowitx 

FORDHAM LIBRARY CENTER. 3556 Bam- 
Avenue, 

Mis agita Shalook 


FRANCIS MARTIN REGIONAL 9150 Univer- 


GRAND CONCOURSE BEGIONAL. 155 East 
173rd Street. 
Edward L. O, Jr 


HIGH BHIDGE. 78 West 168th Street. 
Mm Phyllis Caless 
HUNT'S POINT REGIONAL. 877 Southern Blvd. 
Mins Sylvia Bean 

JEROME PARK. 118 Eames Place. 

Miss Agnes Martin 


KINGSBRIDGE. 480 Wost 231st Street. 
Miss Eileen Biol 


MELCOURT. 730 Melrose Avenue. 
John J. Sullivan 


MELROSE. 910 Morris Avenne. 
Mrs Viola Barrett 
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MORRISANIA, 610 Kast 100th Street. 
Carmine Michael Diodati 

MOSHOLU. 285 Hast 208th Street. 
Wiliam Helm 


MOTT HAVEN, 321 East 140th Street, 
Mrs Elixabeth Myers 


RIVERDALE. 5540 Mosboln Avenue. 
Mrs Both Higgins 


SEDGWICK Buking 4. 1553 Untrersity Avenne, 
Mes Willa Foeke 


THROG’S NECK, 3817 Kast Tremont Avenue. 
Miss Patricia Smith 


TREMONT. 1868 Washington Avenue. 
Mrs Polly Post Nelson 


VAN CORTLANDT, 3871 Sedgwick Avenue, 
David Ookene 


VAN NEST-PELHAM, 9147 Barnes Avenue, 
Mim Marvelous Brooks 


WAKEFIELD. 4100 Lowerre Place. 
Fredenok Giordano 


WEST FARMS. 2085 Honeywell Avenue, 
Mrs Rosa C. Brown 


WEM PQUARE REGIONAL asal 
Glebo AÁvenne. 
Mis Dorothy Anm Henderson 


WOODLAWN HXIGHTS. 4355 Katonah Avenue. 
George Callan 


WOODSTOCK 761 Bast 160th Street. 
Mrs Theresa Lott 


Toe Branca Lisranies, continued 


RICHMOND 
COORDINATOR, Miss Jom Treble 
ASSISTANT COORDINATOR, Miss Patricia Kenny 
DONGAN HILLS. 1576 Richmond Hoed. ST GEORGE LIBRARY CENTER. 10 Hyatt 
Mies Elizabeth Mullan Street. 
Mies Patria Kenny 
GREAT KILLS. 56 Gifords Lane. 
Donald Browne SOUTH BEACH. 100 Sand Lane. 
HUGUENOT PARK. Hugnenot Avanne at 
NEW DORP. (Hughes Mem. Lib.). 185 Third St. 
Miss Roth Kronmiller TODT HILL-WESTERLKIGH. 1891 Viotory 


Boulevard. 
PORT RICHMOND. 75 Bennett Street. 
Miss Kl Avout Miss Muriel H. Bedeli 


STAPLETON. 132 Canal Street. 
Miss Laure] Alexander 


TOTTENVILLE. 7430 Amboy Road. 
PRINCES BAY. 6084 Amboy Road. Henry J. Sumfleth » 
RICHMOND BOOKMOBILE. 10 Hyatt Street. WEST BRIGHTON. 976 Castleton Avenne, 
Mrs Mary Baker Miss Maiorano 


Business OFFICE 
Greonce L. Sormaxrgn, Business Manager 
Jos P. Porno, Assistant Business Manager 
BUILDING MAINTENANGS AND OPERATION, PRINTING OFFICE AND BINDERY, 


Chester T. Shearer, Chief PURCHASING OFFICE, Wiliam F. Preis, Jr. 
CAFETERIAS, Josoph P. Pompiho Superintendent 


CENTRAL REGISTRATION, Richard Muller, SHIPPING ROOM, Robert Valeroso, 
Superintendent Supervisor 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICE, Herbert Bouscher, Chief SPECIAL INVESTIGATOR, John T. Murphy 
TELEPHONE EXCHANGE, Mrs Anno Dessimos 


EXHIBITIONS 


THE CENTRAL BUILDING 
Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street 


HEBRAICA FROM THE LENOX LIBRARY Room 84 
Early Hebrew and Polyglot Bibles in manuscript and printed form, with a copy of the 
first Hebrew grammar printed in America, Through June. 


SIGNS, SYMBOLS, AND SCALES Finst Froon Commuron Nonta 
An exhibition of representative examples showing various methods of displaying m 9 
and chart characteristics. Through the summer. 


A HALF-MILLENIUM OF CONTRIBUTIONS IN SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 
Frasr Froon Common NongrH 
Significant works in science literature from the collection of the Science and Tech- 
nology Division: classics by such men as Archimedes, Boyle, Hooke, and Pascal, and 
rare technical editions published in the United States and important American con- 
tributions to sclence. Through June. 


DICKENS IN AMERICA Mar Lossy AND Lanpine Cases 
An exhibition to mark the centennial of Dickens’ death shows facets of his two Ameri- 
can tours, Included are a watercolor portrait made on shipboard, accounts of his stay 
in America, a piece of music — the “Boz Waltz" — played at a ball in New York, 
photographs, and personal items. Through September. 
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ExnrBrrioNs, continued 
The Central Building, continued 
FROM DICKENS: A SELECTION OF ORIGINAL DRAWINGS SxwcoNn Froon GALLERY 


Pailthorpe for an extra illustrated edition of Pickwiok P , & watercolor 
pool ewig ad tex five watercolors “ryd” for Martin Chuzzlewit, a 

peal evi graphs by Thomas Nast for “The Fat Boy,” an 

ud drawings by Darley and by Green, the latter 
Great Expectations. Through September. 
THE HISTORY OF HANGÜL: THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE KOREAN 
ALPHABET Sxcowp Froon CENTRAL Connon 

Books from the Oriental Division on Korean writing, from the Hunmin Ching’tm of 
King Sejong in 1448 up to the present. Through August. 

THE REFLECTED IMAGE: THE MIRROR IN PRINTS ‘Turan FLoon Par GALLERY 


ri ak ci a es A AE 
Hollar, Hogarth, Daumier, Cassatt, and Marsh. Through the summer. 


CHARLES DICKENS 1812-1870 Room 318 
A portrait of Dickens’ life and works is presented in an exhibition of materials from 
the Berg Collection.* Letters, manuscripts, first editions and books in 

prompt copies, and original art work for the tions to the novels are on 
y. Through January 15. 

A WORLD OF WORDS — THE NICOTIAN PLANT IN PRINTED LANGUAGE LISTS 
AND DICTIONARIES Room 324 


Bie mene ne oe eee a 
tobacco into the world of currently used words. Jean Nicot's Dictionaire francois- 
latin (1573) and Alonso de Molina’s Vooabolario en lengva oastellana y mexioana 
(1571) are tncluded. Through June. 


THE CHESAPEAKE AND DELAWARE CANAL Tero Froon Common Norra 
K du de EM E wur CE M 5 
Latrobe (1764-1820) for two aqueduots: one over Elk Creek, other over Cow 
Run. Throogh September. 


* * * 


TECHNICAL BOOKS OF THE MONTH Fresr FLoo Common Noxrx 
A monthly selection of new books received in the Sclence and Technology Division, 
and reviewed in New Technical Books. 


M d M. oi Man Lossy 

An almost complete collection United States postal issues airmail stamps, 
` [B4T-1820. Permanent exhibition. 
sas tho r qoqta su Exi Babylonian taklet 
Exam arts to modern 
press work. Permanent exhibition. 

WALT WHITMAN Tanp FLoon Connon 
Ee n s DE em 5 ee 
mannsoripts, letters, portraits, and memorabilia. Permanent 

RE ed at ee ee 
I. Hellman collections of Irvinglana consisting of first 

eco ee, E EMT 


AMERICAN VIEWS Tamo FLoon Common Nosra 
A selection of prints from the I. N. Phelps Stokes Collection. Permanent exhibition. 


* An illustrated book, Charles Dickens 1819-1870: An Anthology, based upon the exhibition is zvaflable from 
the Sales Shops et $5.50. 
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Exmerrrons, continued 


THE LIBRARY & MUSEUM OF THE PERFORMING ARTS 
AT LINCOLN CENTER 
111 Amsterdam Avenne 
SHELBY CULLOM DAVIS MUSEUM 


“TORA, TORA, TORA” Praxa GALLERY 
Paintings by Robert T. MoCall depicting scenes of Pearl Harbor commissioned by 
Twentieth Century Fox for the flm "Tora, Tora, Tors.” In addition, a 


production — filming, construction of the sets, selection and direction of the cast. 
Through July 1 

GJON MILI PHOTOGRAPHS AMSTERDAM GALLERY 
Personalities and events in the performing arts captured by the noted photographer 
Gjon Mili are presented in continvous large-screen projection of color alides, in 
addition to ten black-and-white prints permanently on display. Through July 13. 

ROUBEN TER-ARUTUNIAN: THEATER DESIGNS Vincent Aston GALLERY 
Over eighty scene and costume designa — preliminary sketches, finished paintings, and 
several scale models — offer a retrospective survey of Mr Ter-Arutuntan's work in 
America, for such diverse productions as the New York City Ballet Company, Broad- 
way musicals and the American Shakespeare Festival. Through June 27. 

ISADORA DUNCAN, DANCING REVOLUTIONARY Dancer Corrxormw 
The professional career and the personal life of one of the ploneers of modern dance 
td OT ee 
trunk, costumes, and books. Through the summer. 


: a collection of end bottles, shaped Hke ñ — human, animal, 
On tbe First through June 58. Also on the First : "Black and Puerto 


usinesemen — Their Problems Prospects. photographic exhibition sponsored 
torial a mina lo and dedere ‘Trust Conan. Diod Jone: i 


COUNTEE CULLEN REGIONAL BRANCH 
104 West 136th Street 
An exhibition of photographs on Cuban life and oulture by Shawn Walker, Through July 10. 
HUDSON PARK BRANCH 
10 Seventh Avenuo South 
A group show of photographs by six former students of Educational Alliance, Through June 28. 


SCHOMBURG COLLECTION 
103 West 135th Street 


An exhibition showing the birth of a book — an extraordinary Green, a black 
man bo we tint ern tig hat war kt bo Mac man i tho South at do 
beginning of the twentisth century sais ge ene handwritten twelve hundred 

manusortpt, correspond of Ely Green and of 
npe nsn E 
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Keats's Copy of Lamb's 
Specimens of English Dramatic Poets 
By Heren E. Haworra 
Untoerstty of Waterloo 


TS SPENT MOST of his last month in England at the home of his 
fiancee, Fanny Brawne. But even before he left Leigh Hunt’s home on 
August 12 to go to the Brawnes’s, he had given to Miss Brawne one of his 
treasured books,’ a copy of Charles Lamb’s Spectmens of English Dramatic 
Poets, Who Lived about the Time of Shakspeare. The volume originally 
belonged to Benjamin Bailey, and is inscribed 


B Bailey 
To John Keats with his best Regards. 


in Bailey's handwriting with a thin-nibbed pen and brown ink, and rein- 
scribed 
to FB — — 


Frances Brawne — 
August 9* 1820 


by Keats in a broader-nibbed pen with the same rather faded brown ink. 
The volume itself contains two manuscript comments by Keats on Lamb's 
annotations, and numerous underlinings and lines in the margins in both 
black and brown inks. 

This book is now in the Berg Collection of The New York Public Library, 
part of the Owen D. Young collection given to the Library in 1941. It had re- 
mained in the hands of Fanny Brawne’s descendants until June of 1925, and 
as far as I have been able to find out has not been used by Keats scholars or 
included in any of the lists of Keats’s books and manuscripts. The story of 
its twentieth-century discovery occurs in the odd context of a gossip column 
entitled “Yesterday” in The Daily Graphic for June 23 1925 (p 5), pre- 
ceded by stories of the Prince of Wales’ “doings in South Africa” and suc- 
ceeded by the news of the establishment of a club for married women in 
Stepney by Lord and Lady Winterton. How Keats would have relished the 


irony of the juxtaposition! 


n 5 D M ee E beautiful passages in 
S fiends et PA John Keats, 1814-1881 Hyder Edward Rollins, ed 
[ xd pe N u 302); rk ors i — 5 MM 
sometime summer F. E. Spurgeon Keats's Shakespeare: A Desoripttoe S 
[London: Oxford Untv Press 1928] 53.). 
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But we, at least, can thank the anonymous gossip columnist, "Mr London," 
for giving us details that might have been omitted in a more austere and 
scholarly account. 


Keats's Gift 

À new and very interesting Keats relic has just come to light — a book 
he gave to his beloved but unworthy Fanny Brawne, and the only book 
he ever gave her. It has just come into the possession of Walter Spencer, 
the famous Holburn bookseller and book collector. 

He told me about it yesterday. A few days ago a man came into his shop 
bearing in his hand an old leather-covered book, “Lam’s [sic] Volume of 
Dramatic Poets." 

^I want to insure this book," he said to Mr. Spencer, "Would you do 
me the kindness of valuing it? 


Her Grandson 


Mr. Spencer picked it up. He handles hundreds of treasures tn a week. 
But the moment he turned to the fly-leaf he realised that here was a 
treasure he wanted badly, not to sell again even for the biggest American 
dollars, but to keep. 

On the fly-leaf in one corner was the entry, "B. Bailey." Just below it 
was "To F. Br...” Then, as if the writer had changed his mind, below it 
he had written, ^To Fanny Brawne, August 9th, 1820." It was John Keats's 
writing. The man who brought it in was Fanny Brawne's grandson! 

“You want to insure it?" said Spencer. *I would like to buy it. Name your 
price and I will buy it." 

"It made my mouth water so much," Spencer told me, "that I would 
have moved heaven and earth to get it." 

The name Bailey, by the way, was that of Keats's best friend. Keats 
was too poor to buy books himself. This book was originally a gift to him 
from Bailey. 


Promptly Accepted 

The caller was taken aback. The thought of parting with this family 
treasure had never entered his head. For an hour Mr. Spencer talked 
persuasively. 

“I couldn't do anything without asking my wife," he said, and went 
off, leaving the book with Mr. Spencer. À few hours later he returned, 
naming a big figure. Hardly had the words dropped from his mouth when 
Mr. Spencer had written out his cheque, and Fanny Brawne's grandson 
was taken aback again, for he didn't really want to part with it at all. 

“I know who will be interested in this,” Spencer said to himself, and 
he took it off in triumph to show Sir Sidney Colvin, who is the greatest 
living authority on Keats. Together they examined it, discovering on two 
pages a lengthy criticism in Keats’s writing of two of the poems. 
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Several comments are relevant here. One is the reference to Keats's "be- 
loved but unworthy Fanny Brawne" — eloquent testimony to the generally 
antagonistic attitude toward her held by Keats's friends, an attitude shared 
by Keats scholars and critics after the publication of his love letters to her 
in 1878.2 Second is the equally inaccurate and revealing statement that "Keats 
was too poor to buy books for himself." Most interesting of all, perhaps, is 
that such a book would be seen to be a newsworthy item in a London gossip 
column.® 

Walter Spencer did take the book to Sir Sidney Colvin, and the folder 
containing the book has not only Louis Brawne-Lindon’s letter authenticating 
its provenance but Colvin’s note identifying Keats’s handwriting. Mr Brawne- 
Lindon writes, in a letter postmarked May 10 1925, that “this volume has 
always been a prized family possession and has never left it since Keats 
gave it to my grandmother. Evidently he gave it to her when he was staying 
with the Hunts and two days before he went to stay with the Brawnes for 
the last time.” * Colvin asserts that the “autograph notes on pages 112 and 
265 are unquestionably in the handwriting of Keats.” 

The volume is rather profusely marked. In addition to Keats’s two annota- 
tions, there are many underlinings and both lines and “x’s” in the margins. 
Keats’s annotations are made with the same brown ink and broadnibbed pen 
as his inscription to Fanny Brawne, and it is tempting to conjecture that 
the marks made in black ink with a narrow-nibbed pen, corresponding to. 
the pen used by Bailey in his signature, are by Bailey, and that the wider, 
brown marks are by Keats. There are black ink markings on passages in 
Lust’s Dominion, Doctor Faustus, Old Fortunatus, A New Wonder, and a 
footnote to Byron’s Tragedy; brown marks by a passage in Philaster and 
footnotes to The Case Is Altered, The Alchemist, and The Virgin Martyr; 
brown marks and annotations both by footnotes to A Woman Kilfd with 
Kindness and The Broken Heart; both black and brown marks by a footnote 
to A Fair Quarrel; and a wavering faded line, originally probably in black 
ink, by The Maid's Tragedy. It should be evident that the persons who 
marked this book appreciated Lamb’s comments on the poets as much as 
they did the excerpts themselves. 


2 See Walter Jackson Bate John Keats (Cambridge, Mass: Belknap Press of Harvard Untv Press 
1963) 421-4. 

ee ee 
but also misspelled Lamb’s name as “Lam” — and that he thought it was a book of poems. 
Perhaps he got his information in a telephone interview. 

4 I have taken the date in the book as being correct. It is entirely possible, of course, that Keats, 
Ill and distressed, wrote in the wrong date. 
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Keats's enthusiasm for Lamb's footnote to Heywood's A Woman Killed 
with Kindness is such that he not only writes a fervent commendation, but 
underlines the last sentence and places three vertical strikes and an “x” by 
it in the margin. 


Heywood is a sort of prose Shakspeare. His scenes are to the full 
as natural and affecting. But we miss the Poet, that which in Shak- 
speare always appears out and above the surface of the nature. 
Heywood's characters, his Country Gentlemen, &c. are exactly 
what we see (but of the best kind of what we see) in life. Shak- 

eare makes us believe, while we are among his lovely creations, 

they are not but what we are familiar with, as in dreams 
new things seem old: but we awake, and sigh for the difference. 


x This is the most acute deep sighted and spiritual piece of criticism 
ever It is almost a to burden it with a notice in one’s 
one [for "own"?] Book where it is ever safe: but there is a pleas- 
ure in unloading the mind by the pen’s point when such an 
incentive presents itself. Besides it is here in this scantly read 
book and fi little print almost buried and requires a “hic vivet” 
[here Hes] — To write a few such things is perhaps as well as 
shining, a distinguish'd literary Character — 





It is impossible to date Keats’s annotations with any real certainty, but 
the first two “Axioms” for poetry that he sent his publisher, John Taylor, in 
February 1818, sound remarkably like Lamb's final sentence: 


I* I think P should surprise by a fine excess and not by Singularity 
— it should strike the Reader as a wording of his own highest thoughts, 
and appear almost a Remembrance — 2" Its touches of Beauty should 
never be half way therby making the reader breathless instead of content: 
the rise, the progress, the setting of imagery should like the Sun come 
natural natural too him — (Letters 1 238) 


Keats and Lamb have similar views of the aesthetic experience, that its 
beauty is not a surprise but comfortingly familiar. Lamb's comment must 
further have struck Keats because it states so neatly one of his cardinal prin- 


5 Charles Lamb Specimens of English Dramatio Poets, Who Lived about the Time of Shak- 
speare (London: Longman, Hurst, Rees, and Orme 1808) 112. I am indebted for permission to 
use and publish this material to the H W. and Albert A. Berg Collection of English and 
American Literature of The New York c Library, Astor, Lenox and Tilden Foundations; 
and to Dr Lola L. Szladits, Curator, Berg Collection, for her help and advice. Professor Jack 


Stülinger has given generous help in Keats's handwriting and in commen on 
similarities to various letters of Keats; and Z. T. CR, ped with tho Latin phrase. 
Inserted in the book next to p 112 is a scrap of paper, originally about 3x 4 from 


which the silhouette of a woman's head has been cut. (See reproduction on cover.) Her hair 
is evidently drawn into a bun in the back and covered with a mob cap. She has a large Roman 
nose, and something about the profile makes me think this is an old woman. Perhaps Fanny 
Brawne in her old age? 
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ciples, the idea that the beauty of a poem must be “natural” rather than 
artificial, that it is no "ornament" but an organic part of the subject-matter 
of the poem. And Keats must have been moved by Lamb's graceful reference 
to Caliban's speech in The Tempest, for in his copy of Shakespeare he both 
underlined the passage and drew two vertical marks in the margin. 

One final comment on this particular annotation is worthy of note — 
Keats's statement that this is a "scantly read book." Lamb's assertion in an 
autobiographical sketch written in 1827 that he was the “first to draw the 
public attention to the old English Dramatists” was widely accepted later 
in the nineteenth century, and Lamb’s primacy in popularizing this revival 
of interest was forcefully argued by Swinburne. Both Robert Williams and 
Earl R. Wasserman, however, in articles written in the late 1930s, show 
that, in Mr Williams’ words, “by the time that Lamb’s Specimens appeared 

. the work of collecting and preserving the old plays was practically 
completed." * Lamb's edition, at best, provided excerpts from Elizabethan 
dramatists for a popular, as opposed to a scholarly, audience, but sale 
throughout Lamb’s lifetime was slow,’ and Keats provides valuable con- 
temporary evidence that the work was little known even in literary circles. 

Keats’s second annotation is more a working out of the implications of a 
statement by Lamb than a direct comment on Lamb’s critical insights. It 
occurs after a long footnote by Lamb on Ford’s The Broken Heart, part of 
the concluding paragraph of which Keats marks approvingly in the margin: 


Ford was of the first order of Poets. He sought for sublimity 
not by parcels in metaphors or visible images, but directly where 
she has her full residence in the heart of man; in the actions and 

x sufferings of the greatest minds. There is a grandeur of the soul 
above mountains, seas, and the elements.? 


6 See Spurgeon Keats's Shakespeare 71. 
T Robert D. Williams “Antiquarian Interest in Elizabethan Drama before Lamb” PMLA 53 
(1938) 443; Earl R. Wasserman “The Scholarly Origin of the Elizabethan Revival" Journal 
of English Literary History 4 (1937) 215. 
8 See E. V. Lucas The Works of Charles and Mary Lamb rv (London: Methuen and Co 1904) 
600-3. Mr Lucas quotes generously from Swinburne’s essay on Charles Lamb and George 
Wither. 
9 Keats does not mark the final sentence of the footnote (“Even in the poor perverted reason 
of Giovanni and Annabella [in the Play which precedes this] we discern traces of that Sery 
which in the irregular starting from out of the road of beaten action, discovers some- 

thing of a right line even in obliquity, and shews hints of an improveable greatness in the 
lowest descents and degradations of our nature”), and his annotations obviously refer to the 
three sentences he does mark. 

It would be interestin to know whether Keats knew that Gifford, in the Quarterly Review, 
December 1811, feed to this eulogy of Ferd ds “the blasphemies of a poor maniac.” For 
an account of the whole affatr, see Lucas Works 1v 610-611. 
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Keats comments: 


One speaking to me on this subject, said that he could not understand 
any greatness or sublimity at all in mountains seas and the elements but 
only in the heart of Man for continued he, I can fancy myself a fly by that 
Kennel, and then that Kennel is to me a large River — Yet there must be 
a human reality in the grandeurs of the world's face. To a superior Intelli- 
gence they may be nothing — so may the human heart be nothing also. 
But the human heart and the mountainous world are both great to us — 
Jove and the thunder cloud are both great. Man and the Mountain are 
both great. Nor is it merely by comparison that even inanimate things 
are great or small. À moderate sized Ship will bear a storm at sea which 
would beat to pieces a little paper boat which a child swims in the Kennel 
and yet in comparison to the Ocean there is but a slight difference in size 
between the two vessels: and who will not say that the paper boat is a 
contemptible and the ship a grand object? This may not do — Go and 
look over the Alps — !? 


Keats does not identify the "one" who spoke to him, but it may very well 
have been Bailey. If we accept as being accurate Bailey's memory in 1849 
of his friendship with Keats, there is at least one other occasion on which 
Keats in his annotations makes a third-person reference to Bailey's opinions. 
Bailey wrote to Richard Monckton Milnes: 


At page 279 of your first volume there is this remark on Book IV of 
Paradise Lost. *A friend of mine says this book has the finest opening of 
any." I believe I am that friend. We had much talk of Milton when Keats 
was at Oxford: & I remember that I expressed, though more at large, this 
opinion, or something to the effect here noted down. 


It is typical of Keats to be scrupulous in ascribing opinions to another in- 
stead of simply adopting them as his own, and certainly it is not unlikely 
that in the Lamb book, given to him by Bailey and, apparently, underlined 
in by both himself and Bailey, the “one” is Bailey. And it is certainly signifi- 
cant that it was-in a letter to Bailey in March of 1818 that Keats repeated 
the general tenor of his annotation with the statement that "Scenery is fine 
— but human nature is finer" ( Letters 1 242). The most detailed study of 
the friendship of Keats and Bailey is that by Walter Jackson Bate, whó con- 
cludes that Bailey was "perhaps the last of Keats's close personal friends to 


10 The footnote and Keats’s comments are on p 264, 265, and 266 of his copy of Lamb's 
Specimens. Keats uses the word "kennel" to mean an open drain or gutter. 

11 The Keats Circle: Letters and Papers and More Letters and Poems of the Keats Circle 2nd 
ed, Hyder Edward Rollins, ed (Cambridge, Mass: Harvard Univ Press 1065) r 290. B , of 
course, is referring to Milnes' edition of Life, Letters, and Literary Remains, of John 

2 vols (London: Edward Moxon 1848). 
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affect his intellectual development in an essential, formative way," and who 
writes in the concluding paragraphs of his biography of Keats: 
It had been Bailey who had first introduced Keats to all that Keats meant 
by the word “philosophy”: introduced htm also to the greater poetry of 
Wordsworth, to a poetry that was "thinking more into the human heart" 
and thus coming closer to "the Burden of the Mystery" — introduced him, 
above all, to a more philosophic conception of what was to becorne his 
polar ideal of *disinterestedness" and to the creative use of the selfless 
potentialities of the moral imagination. 


Bailey's association with Keats was very brief, from March of 1817 to late 
summer, 1818. The period of their greatest personal intimacy was the summer 
of 1817 and early fall, when Keats spent five weeks visiting Bailey at Oxford, 
writing Book III of Endymion, walking, boating, exploring Oxford, and 
above all exploring Bailey's books and Bailey's ideas. Filled with enthusiasm 
for the books they enjoyed together, he wrote on September 14 1817, “Tf 
the old Poets have any pleasure in looking down at the Enjoyers of their 
Works, their eyes must bend with double satisfaction upon him — I sit as 
at a feast when he is over them and pray that if after my death any of my 
Labours should be worth saving, they may have as ‘honest a Chronicler’ 
as Bailey" ( Letters 1160). It may very well be that the "old Poets" Keats men- 
tions are the dramatists included in Lamb's Specimens. 

The truth of Lamb's statement that poetry of the heart is more "sublime" 
than descriptions of scenery did not need to be pointed out to Keats by 
Bailey. As early as November 1816 he outlined his poetic program tn "Sleep 
and Poetry," to write first of the realm of Flora and old Pan, and, when he 
had matured both as a poet and a man, to write of the agony and strife of 
human hearts (lines 101-25, passim). But if Keats agrees with Lamb on 
valuing poetry that stresses the paramount importance of the human heart, 
he is obviously skeptical of the way in which "one's" argument is elaborated. 
This is made quite clear by the wry injunction to himself, "This may not 
do — Go and look over the Alps." If, indeed, these annotations by Keats 
were made during the period when he was intimate with Bailey, they were 
also made at a time when he was most skeptical about "philosophy" and 
abstract thinking in general. In a letter to Bailey of November 1817 in which 
Keats wrote that "I am certain of nothing but of the holiness of the Heart's 
affections and the truth of Imagination," he also wrote that "I have never 
yet been able to perceive how any thing can be known for truth by conse- 
quitive reasoning — and yet it must be — Can it be that even the greatest 


13 John Keats 196, 698. 
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Philosopher ever arrived at his goal without putting aside numerous objec- 
tions — However it may be, O for a Life of Sensations rather than of 
thoughts!" ( Letters x 184, 185). Keats's conclusion is essentially the same in 
tone and concept to the note on Lamb, "This may not do — Go and look 
look over the Alps." Sensations, rather than thoughts, are chosen and, I 
would conjecture, for the same reason: "philosophy" is assumed in the letter, 
and illustrated by the Lamb note, to be a sophistical device for arriving at 
truths which may best be perceived intuitively or are simply "facts," ob- 
viously true and without necessity of elaborate proofs. Keats is interested 
in Lamb's assertion that the only true greatness and sublimity lies not in 
mountains but in the heart of man, but the proof of this in his manuscript 
note, through an elaborate analogy based on the physical size of the respec- 
tive objects, mountains and human hearts, and a transparent equivocation 
on the meaning of the word “great,” is not one with which he is in sympathy. 
This is an attempt to arrive at "truth" by "abstract reasoning" and it gets very 
far away indeed from Lamb's original thesis. 

Whether Keats discussed the Specimens with Lamb himself cannot be 
determined, nor can the exact nature of tbeir relationship. They seem to 
have been acquaintances moving within the same literary circles rather 
than enjoying the much closer personal and literary friendship that 
Keats shared with Leigh Hunt, Benjamin Robert Haydon, and William 
Hazlitt. Lamb's name was originally on the list of eighteen friends of Keats 
to whom Charles Armitage Brown distributed Keats's books, but was re- 
moved in favor of Mrs Isabella Jones.* Keats mentions Lamb but rarely; 
and when their names are coupled together it is generally with reference to 
Haydon's "immortal dinner," at which Lamb got "tipsey," and Keats and 
Lamb "agreed he [Newton] had destroyed all the Poetry of the rainbow, 
by reducing it to a prism." 15 According to Fanny Brawne, Keats thought 
that Lamb's Elia essays were very beautiful," but he cannot have read many 
of them, since he sailed for Italy in September 1820 and the first of the Elia 
essays, "Ihe South Sea House," was published in August 1820." Lamb 
reciprocated the praise; he reviewed the 1820 Lamia volume quite enthusi- 


15 E. V. Lucas thinks that Keets and Lamb were not attracted to one another personally. 
See his The Life of Charles Lamb (London: Methuen and Co 1905) 1 305. 


14 Rollins Keats Circle 1 260. Haydon and George Keats were also not included. 


p E A napipas Waleed DS ed (Cambridge, Mass: Harvard 
Univ Press 1980) u 173. Eas “de 

19 Letters of Fanny Brawne to Fanny Keats Fred Edgecumbe, ed (New York: Oxford Univ 
Press 1937) 85. 

1T Works u 305. 
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astically, and according to Henry Crabbe Robinson thought Keats the first 
poet of the age after Wordsworth.!? A reviewer in 1836 wrote of sitting at 
Lamb’s until four a. m. discussing the merits of "The Eve of St. Agnes." !° 
Itis nice to know that at one time, at least, Keats thought so highly of Lamb's 
criticism, and could say that “To write a few such things is perhaps as well 
as shining, a distinguish'd literary Character." For the young Keats, who 
valued the imaginative poet above all others, this is praise indeed. 


18 Henry Crabbe Robinson on Books and Their Writers Edith J. Marley, ed (London: J. M. 
Dent and Sons 1938) 1 258. 

19 Edmund Blunden Charles Lamb and His Contemporaries (Hamden, Com: Shoe String Press 
1967 [Cambridge: Cambridge Univ Press 1933]) 114. 





Laurence Sterne in America 


By Mant Rora 
University of Minnesota 


N A STUDY of the influence of Addison and Steele on American peri- 
odical serials prior to Washington Irving’s Salmagundi, the author, 
Ernest Coleman, holds up the “Old Bachelor” essays of Francis Hopkinson 
as an example of the weakening of that influence towards the end of the 
eighteenth century. He commends the work as one of the strongest exam- 
ples of native writing before Irving. 


Such chaffing with the reader [he writes] was certainly not in the nature 
of Addison. Nor had any colonial essayist either treated his readers or 
himself in any such a light, jocular manner. The cheerful buoyant spirit 
of the author shone through these paragraphs as if the ideal of the in- 
structive had at last given way altogether to the ideal of the diverting.t 


The following quotation from the “Old Bachelor” shows that while Mr 
Coleman may have accurately described the qualities of Hopkinson’s writ- 
ing, he is quite mistaken as to what that reflects; for the genius of these 
paragraphs is unmistakeably Laurence Sterne: 


— Oh, that I had been made an oyster! — that I had been stationed in 
the bottom of the sea — the winds might have blown and swelled the 
waves mountains high; I should not have heeded them. Mankind might 
have satiated themselves with folly, iniquity and deceit; it would not 
have troubled me. But, what is better than all, I should have propagated 
my species by a numerous offspring, without the cares, without the 
plagues, without the expenses of a female assistant. 

Here some journeyman philosopher would interrupt me with a learned 
dissertation on sexes; and prove by a chain of irrefragible suppositions, 
that oysters are male and female. — What's that to you, sir? Who asked 
your opinion? The deuce is in these coxcombs, that they cannot let a 
man go on in his own way, but they must be throwing straws across his 
path. — Go, Mr. Philosopher, go, catch butterflies, and search for the 
pineal gland of a musketoe.? 


The popularity of the comic Sterne in America before 1807, which is the 
subject of this paper, has been relatively neglected by American literary 


1 Unpublished dissertation (University of Ilinois 1836) p 229. 
2 Pennsyloania Magazine No 6 (Oct 1775). 
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scholars. In the second part of his Progress of Dulness (1772-1778), John 
Trumbull attacked Sterne and pornography in the following lines: 


With double meanings, neat and handy, 
from Rochester and Tristram Shandy, 


and he appended the following note: "Sterne's Tristram Shandy was then 
in the zenith of its transitory reputation." The comic Sterne was widely 
attacked both in England and America, and one way of handling "porno- 
graphic" writing in public is to deny that it is being read. Trumbull's foot- 
note could be a matter of literary history, but the available evidence 
indicates that it is not. On the contrary, the fact that Sterne, like Tom 
Moore and Byron in the following century, was singled out for attack is 
evidence of a vogue and a reading public.‘ 


8 Leon Howard in Ths Connecticut Wits (Chicago: University of Chicago Press 1943) 64 
states that a manuscript satire by Trumbull, written in 1772, suggests the ce of Tristram 
S | 

The record of American publications of Tristram S. and A Sentimental J can 
tell us very little about how wi e 6 y le a 
recorded, one could gauge, from references at various times and places, an extensive distribu- 
ton of English imports. The blication record does, however, hint obliquely at the existence 
of a vogue. It was clearly safe to publish, and eulogize m the public media, the sentimental 
Sterne. According to Charles Evans’ American Bibliography, between 1789 and 1703 there were 
five editions of Tha Beauties of Sterne; Including All His Pathetick Tales, and Most Distin- 
guished Observations on Life. Selected For the Heart of S ; the only other comparable 
volume was a single edition of the Beauties of Fielding, pub in America before 1800. 

T A aga edi ir dun mn) 
America: "Between 1773 and 1800 more than twenty-five editions of Sterne's collected works 
were printed in England end Ireland, and two editions were published tn Philadelphia in 1774 
[italics mine].” "Between 1768 and 1800, [there were] some fifty editions of A Sentimental 
Journey” printed abroad, and an American edition appeared “in the year of its first publication 
in London” J. C. T. Oates Shandyism and Sentiment 1760-1800 (Cambridge: Cambridge 
Bibliographical Society 1968) 19. No single edition of Tristram Shandy was published in 
America: dt would have beca avilable ander da Axierican metit only tarthe two Plladelnhis 
editions of the Works. There were, however, twelve editions of A Sentimental Journey or sec- 
tions of it published between 1770 and 1800. 

When these figures are compared to the American publication of other comic writers, it 
seems clear that publication In America was controlled to some extent by public morality, or 
at least that American publishers had a curiously selective attitude when one considers the 
known of certain works, During the same period (1770-1800), the following comic 
AN in this country: Tom Jones (dieven editions); Ths Vicar of Waksfeld 
(nine); Gil Blas (four); Gulliver's Travels (two); The Beggar's Opera, Roderick Random, and 
Peregrine Pickle (one a ). There were no editions of Flelding's other comic works; 
Humphrey Clinker, Don , which is rather odd; and Gargentua, which is perfectly under- 
standable (Evans American Bibliography). Yet Rabelais was read and privately admired by 
American readers and authors, and the same is true of the far leas “immoral” Tristram Shandy. 


í Thomas Green Fessenden, the leading verse satirist of the early nineteenth century, vows to 
Pu n ee 

nosiled (New York: I. Riley & Co 1806) 1 44. In England, Sterne and his imitators had to 
persevere in the face of strong social disapproval and literary attack, even from a writer as 
tolerant as Goldsmith, whose fifty-third letter in The Citizen of the World ridiculed “the 
absurd taste for obscene and novels, such as Tristram Shandy”; The Collected Works of 
Olicer Goldsmith ed Arthur Friedman m (Oxford: Clarendon Press 1966) 221-235. 
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Sterne was very much present in American comic writing before 1807 and 
probably quite influential. There was a regular incorporation of his touch- 
stones, his principles of humorous characterization and comic physiology, 
and his unique literary style into American productions. If this generaliza- 
tion is not obvious, it is because even in England Sterne's imitators, with the 
exception of George Colman the Younger and Isaac D'Israeli, imitated him 


very badly. 

The Shandean technique and temperament are present in American litera- 
ture through 1807, when they are assimilated into the first full and authentic 
comic voice in America, that of Washington Irving in Salmagundi, and The 
History of New York of a few years later." Their further progress, although 
it falls outside the limitations of this article, was to be even more impressive. 
À transmuted Shandyism which has fallen into an instinctive fit with a 
more native comic voice can be found playing through Holmes’ Autocrat 
papers, and the opening chapters of Moby Dick, Walden, and Song of 
Myself. 


5 James Kirke Paulding, who collaborated with Irving on Salmagundi, was a thorough-gotng 
Shandeen by 1802. Very little work of his prior to 1807 has been identified; the evi for 
this claim is to be found largely in his Letters, edited by Ralph M. Aderman (Madison, Wis- 
consin: Universtty of Wisconsin Press 1962). Judging from letters, he was a more com- 
t humorist at this time than Irving, though Irving certamly him after 1806; 
and it is easy to believe that at least one major contribution to Paulding’s early facility was 
his complete absorption in the works of Sterne. The letters abound in self-conscious turns and 
digne transitions, mock passages, exaggerations, The following quotations should convey 
Paley of these’ letters: 
If I was with you, Lord! — what a Budget of news, I should open .... And why may I 
ec d EM LU 
a most tremendous Catalogue, or Chapter of Accidents, containing y 8 great deal of 
Buri, sane cuta ot Doubt end tha Lord knows Ron «uo ; first promising, that 
as I did not invent this Catalogue or Chapter myself, neither do I vouch for the truth of 
one single article except that relates to myself, and betng always the hero of my own Story, 
MN C EM ou will excuse me Ladies if I don't say all, that might be said on so 
deligh à Subject Tom Randall once pizied u certain Lady... by ssking Hoe “What a 
man got by firing off his gun and missing His Object?" She guessed in vain, and Tom was 
obliged to inform her it was "An empty Gun.” — Now if you Ladies were to ask me what 
I got by talking thus about myself I would answer, “An empty head;" — for as that head 
is generally occupied by thoughts on myself, it follows as plain “as the nose in your face 
Madam” that when I draw forth my thoughts upon P (y ined uut apy ot Con 
Good morning my dear friend Paul you and 1 must for a little while as I am 
going to visit some Ladies (p 7-8). Such are the pictures I have myself seen in my travels 
— particularly in Italy — and from these observations have drawn this Sapient conclusion 
that Love is the folly of wise men, and the wisdom of Fools. — Oh! that — Zounds — I 
was just gomg to apostrophize, a certain but a e oÍ a i I say; 
Nb nose tian wilting Feledi = acd tow L Gb of Ballala X ani see ofa ni 





6 “The secret of his [Holmes'] success, perhaps, may be found fn his earliest essays written for 
the New England Magazine in 1832, for they are obvious imitations of Laurence Sterne and 
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In an article on the sentimental, as opposed to the comic influence of 
Sterne, Roy Harvey Pearce finds that his “line of influence ertended widely 
over American thought.” * Mr Pearce traces Sterne's influence primarily in 
American diaries and journals, and his evidence persuades us that the mflu- 
ence of Sterne upon Irving's European travel diaries — although for Irving 
it must be accounted an independent response rather than the continuation 
of a tradition — can be related to the diaristic patterns of many Americans 
in the early national period. The diaries of William Ellery (1777-1779), for 
example, are after the Shandean manner and contain a record of “odd inci- 
dents, the kind that Sterne calls ‘hobby horsical.’” 

Mr Pearce, however, also believes that the influence of Sterne in America 
was largely intangible, that apart from the diaries and journals, and a few 
short newspaper pieces, there were no extensive imitations of Sterne in 
America.* But the second play of William Dunlap, America’s leading play- 
wright, theatrical critic, and theatrical manager of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, was entitled The Father, or American Shandyism (1789).° In it, Dun- 
lap clearly borrows sequences from Tristram Shandy concerning Uncle 
Toby, Corporal Trim, and the Widow Wadman, and makes of them an 
underplot for his sentimental comedy. Dunlap puts Sterne to skimpy use. 
He makes Toby’s penchant for military maneuvers the only basis of char- 
acter humor in the play: The Widow Grenade uses military metaphors con- 
stantly, and Susannah, the maid, says “that she [Grenade] is so fond of 
everything military that she makes the cook form every dish that comes to 
the table into some kind of fortification.” As the title indicates, Dunlap 
imitated Sterne openly; in the play he has Cartridge say to his master, 











decoro dies ss ee a ee isp searing foo ede dlp 
[italics mine]” Leon Howard sous and tho American TI Ron (Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday 1900) 125. 


T "Sterne and Sensibility in American Diaries" Modern Language Notes 59 (June 1044) 403- 
407. Jefferson called the works of Laurence Sterne "the best course of morality that ever was 
written"; in Daniel J. Boorstin The Lost World of Thomas Jefferson (New York: Holt 
1048) 145. Writing of Ignatius Sancho, a Negro writer, however, Jefferson said that “his style 
up E uas MH DT Notes on the 
State of Virginia (New York: Harper 1964) 135, There were for Jefferson, as for most early 
Americans, two Sternes, of whom only one could be discussed and praised. 

8 However, evidence for the extensive influence of that Sterne who was the “high priest of the 
cult of sensibility” in one important American journal in the late eighteenth cen may be 
found in Herbert R. Brown's article, “Richardson and Sterne in the Massachusetts Magaxine" 
The New England Quarterly 5 (1932) 65-89. 

9 According to Oates, p 27, the play “ ‘was received with great applause." Dunlap also wrote 
the libretto for an opera, Sterne's Maria, m 1709. And Dunlap's The Better Sort (1789) con- 
tains a character named Yorick. 
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Colonel Duncan: “I think, sometimes, your honour and I are something 
like Captain Shandy and Trim, when we are busy in our grass-plot, forming 
seiges and storming cities.” 1° Clearly, Dunlap was writing for an audience 
that knew and admired the comedy of Tristram Shandy, and presumably he 
felt that it was entertainment enough simply to reproduce certain qualities 
of the original. 

There is a regular stream of allusions, quotations and imitations of Sterne 
in the American periodicals from 1780 to 1807. In July 1788, Noah Webster's 
American Magazine published two pieces, a "Genuine letter by an officer 
of the late army" and the "History of Isaac Bickerstaffe, Jr." which were 
labeled "in the Shandean manner." In January 1808, The Port-Folio informed 
its readers as a point of literary intelligence that a story, entitled "Old Nick," 
was "very popular among all the admirers of the eccentric style of Sterne," 
and in March of that year, the magazine presented an extract from George 
Colman the Younger's Broad Grins, which they announced to be an imita- 
tion of Sternes Sentimental Journey." The popularity of Sterne reached 
almost mythic proportions: the Neto York Magazine for 1797 reprinted a 
British serial, “La Fleur," which presented the "real" sentimental history of 
Sterne's servant in À Sentimental Journey, and, among other items, a detailed 
report “from his mouth" of his meeting with Sterne." 

The first essays in America which adequately absorbed the influence of 
Sterne were two contributed by Francis Hopkinson to "The Old Bachelor," 
an essay serial by various hands, including Tom Paine’s, contributed to The 
Pennsylvania Magazine from March 1775 to June 1776. Hopkinson's essays, 
No 6 and No 8, are whimsical fragments in an otherwise undistinguished 
newspaper serial. They are the inner monologues of a misanthropic humor- 
ist, and the anecdotes they relate are far less important than the verbal play. 
Hopkinson's second essay is, among other things, an adaptation of Uncle 
Toby's assault upon the Widow Wadman, from the ninth volume of Tristram 
Shandy. Musing upon whether or not to marry, the bachelor's mind is in 
that whimsical state so often expressed by the narrative Tristram: 


I am like the pendulum of a clock, hanging in suspence, and perpetually 
vibrating between two opinions. . . . The hundred thousandth part of a 


10 (New York: Hodge, Allen & Campbell 1789) 18-19. 

11 January 29 and March 12. 

12 January, February, and March 1797. For further examples, see the "Shandean Letter,” In 
the American. Magazine, 1 (July 1788); The New York W. Magazine, 1: 2, which tncluded 
a piece entitled, Battle of the Fleas; after the manner of Sterne”; The Neto York Magazine, 
Juno and Sept 1797; which included two imitations of Sterne; The Weekly Museum, May 13 
1797; The Emerald, May 17 1806; and The Port-Folto, passim, but particularly Aug 9 1806. 
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grain would set all a-going; and yet, I cannot throw that one hundred 
thousandth part of a grain into one scale, but I find as much hath dropped 
into the opposite. 


The remainder of this passage involves a sensitive imitation of the tech- 
niques of “crystallized” psychology and runaway figuration, which are so 
characteristic of Sterne: 


At last, an accident — who could bave thought it! — an accident settled 
this important matter — broke the dam which I had been many years 
building up, strengthening and repairing, and let out all my objections 
at once in a torrent. It would have surprised any one to see how my 
prudential motives, self-love, avarice, pride, peculiarities of opinion, &c. 
&c. &c. tumbled out helter-skelter, head over heels. . . . Here you might 
have seen pride flouncing and bouncing indignant through the foaming 
tide; — there, lay avarice wrigling [sic] and twisting m mud and slime: 
— In one place self-love, like a mud turtle . . . and thousands of odd 
notions and peculiarities of opinion crawling everywhere. 


Hopkinson can be said to be a precursor of the Washington Irving of 
Salmagundi, but not an influence. In most of his essays, Hopkinson's models 
were the British prose satirists of the early eighteenth century, particularly 
Swift. But he was strongly attracted by the textural flexibility of Sterne and 
drew upon it in several essays, for example, "Some Account of a Newly Dis- 
covered and Most Commodious Method of Writing," "A Remarkable Fact, 
Mentioned in the Records of the Empire of China,” and “Dialogues of the 
Dead." * The two “Old Bachelor” essays are his most consistent imitations, 
and, because they verge on domestic fiction, they can be compared to some 
of Irving's essays in Salmagundi. Both writers heard and felt Sterne differ- 
ently. What Hopkinson drew from Sterne was the rough male surface, the 
tonal virtuosity, the variegation of emotion and impulse, and, to a certain 
extent, Sterne's eroticism — in other words, the narrative manner with 
which Tristram dwells upon his own inner processes. On the other hand, 
Hopkinson lacks the geniality and the humorous softness that creep in when- 
ever Tristram turns his mind outward. A correspondent to The Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine praised the old bachelor as the fourth transmigration of 
the soul of “the prince of Old Bachelors, Sir Roger D'Coverley .. . . [which] 
rose up in a degree, tho in a different style, in the philanthropic character 
of Uncle Toby; and gleamed out again in the person of Mr. Matthew Bram- 


18 The Miscellaneous Essays and Occasional W s of Francis Hopkinson, Esq. (Phila- 
delphia: T. Dobson 1792) 245-273, 316, 326, and —339. 
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ble." * This was very high praise, however, for Hopkinson, unlike Irving, 
was an Augustan by temperament, an urbane and witty rationalist who had 
no genuine feeling for eccentricity and whim. Lacking this, even his best 
imitations of Sterne have a mechanical quality to them. 

Joseph Dennie was the only other important periodical essayist who imi- 
tated Sterne prior to Salmagundi.'" Dennie is the reverse of Hopkinson; he 
responded warmly to the humanity and sentiment in Sterne and, conse- 
quently, ventured beyond his depth in attempting to imitate Sterne's eccen- 
tric style. Dennie's literary output consists mainly of a moral serial, "The 
Lay Preacher,” and a sprightly serial, “Farrago.” Essays in the former serial 
"consisted of a beginning quotation, frequently from the Bible, but in any 
case a moral apothegm . . . and usually two or three paragraphs of moraliz- 
ing comment upon Scriptural text before wandering into the author's more 
congenial haunts in the field of English literature." '* Dennie thought of 
himself as combining "the familiarity of Franklin's manner and the sim- 
plicity of Sterne's"; the debt here was to Sterne's sermons, for which there 
is frank acknowledgment on Dennie's part. Dennie's lay sermons abound 
with allusions and a host of minor elements which indicate that he had 
also been a close reader of Tristram Shandy and A Sentimental Journey. 
Dennie's imitation of Sterne, however, is very tentative in this serial. In the 
following quotation, for example, he claims to have modeled his style upon 
an excellent imitation of Yorick’s sermon, but his lay sermons, without such 
acknowledgment, would never be laid at Sterne's door: 


I picked up one of his [a country clergyman's] neglected sermons. It 
was Shandean, and the eccentric prebendary of York might have bound 
it up with his own. . .. This sermon gave the first hint to that style of lay 
preaching which I have for some years employed. . .. It was a model 
of ease and sentiment in alliance, and . . . its text was that which I have 
selected for my present speculation.!? 


14 "Address to the Old Bachelor,” January 1776. 


15 The only other important comic essayist of the early national Philip Freneau, does 
not reflect the influence of Sterne to any marked degree. Like the cat Wits, his lighter 
T 555 ee ee in his 
Miscellaneous bi however, “À. Dias ob Beards” sounds qato Bhandean Ho asw 
Sterne, but his attitude toward him is not at all clear; the following allusion is from a dis- 
covered diary in the essay "The Sailors Relief”: ^. . . in the conflict, which was very dread- 
de pu EE a volume of Ernulphus' curses and other contraband Romish com- 
ties.” 


16 Coleman 245. 

iT The Preacher ed Milton Ellis (New York: Scholars’ Facsimiles & ts 1943) (3), 
162. For allusions and other echoes of Sterne’s fiction, see p 12, 13, 25, 44, 68, 157, 158, 161, 
and 175. 
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When Dennie does try to imitate Sterne's style, it appears as a slight 
modification of his own carefully modelled prose: 


Young man, I say unto thee, walk gently to riches, to honours, to pleas- 
ure. Do not run. Observe the impatient racer. He is breathless; he is 
fallen; bemired and beluted, like Dr. Slop, overthrown by Obadiah; he 
is distanced; he is hissed. Walk circumspectly — it is Paul's advice — not 
like a fool but a philosopher. Compare the man of moderation with the 
man of impetuosity. The first becomes honoured in king's courts. The 
second is either in jail or in "poverty to the very lips." 18 


Dennie's earlier serial “Farrago,” is of interest here because in it he 
attempts to sketch eccentric character. Two essays are devoted to Meander, 
the “mercurialist,” a character that Dennie later confessed was his own.” 
In both cases, however, the model is absent, and Dennie is forced to describe 
him through extracts from his diary and through a catalogue of the books 
on his shelf. Irving and Paulding were also to use the diary format as an 
easy way of presenting an eccentric, since it allows the author to digress 
and make rapid transitions without the necessity of justifying them in terms 
of character or syntax. Even so, Dennie's diary of the lethargic Meander is 
far from sprightly: 


a “dissertation on memory," read till my own failed. . . . Atten- 
tion became quite engrossed by the narrative of the reign of Henry I. 
. .. The remorseful blush of a moment tinged my cheek, and I boldly 
grasped a reporter; but straightway recollecting, that I had recently 
supped, and that, after a full meal, application was pernicious to health, 
I adjourned the cause, Prudence versus Meander, till morning. 


Finally, Dennie simply summons the aid of his original: "Were Sterne 
summoned to describe him, the eccentric would quote his Tristram Shandy 
and affirm, that, Meander was a mercurial sublimated creature, heteroclite 
in all his declensions." © 

Hopkinson’s attempt to adapt the Shandean manner to the essay-serial rep- 
resents only a minor moment in his literary career; and Dennie's attempt was 
far from successful. Neither of these writers in any sense established this 
mode in America, either m their own writing, or in the transmission of Sterne's 
manner to fellow-writers. Moreover, voices had already been raised in oppo- 


18 Lay Preacher 168. 
19 Coleman 299. 


20 The Port-Folio No 2, 3 (Jan 24 1801). See Tristram Shandy ed J. A. Work (New York: 
Odyssey Press 1940) 25. 
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sition to this influence, among them Charles Brockden Brown's. It is ironic 
that while many of Brown's contemporaries heard in Sterne the natural 
voice of the heart, Brown regarded it as simplv another artificial extension 
of Neo-classicism. In the following quotation from the first number of his 
serial “The Rhapsodist" Brown can only be warning the reader against 
confusing the Shandean manner with a truly natural style: 


A rhapsodist is one who delivers the sentiments suggested by the moment 
in artless and unpremeditated language .... he may be remarkable for 
sudden transitions in his subjects, and hasty discussions, but not for an 
affected singularity in his opinions, or an absurd incoherence of thought. 
In short he will write as he speaks, and converse with his readers not as 
an author but as a man.” 


31 The Columbian Magazine Aug 1789. 


New Evidence of the Realism 


of Mrs Behn's Oroonoko 


By H. A. HARGREAVES 
University of Alberta 


N 1688 Mrs Aphra Behn, England's first professional woman writer, pub- 
lished a prose tale entitled Oroonoko, or, The Royal Slave. Her use of 
first-person narration provided an immediacy and verisimilitude which cap- 
tured the fancy of the reading public, and the work has remained in print 
through centuries to the present day. It was a superior piece of writing, 
and scholars and critics eventually assigned it a position of importance as 
an early example of the use of realism in the developing forms of prose fiction. 
Realism has been defined in several ways, but in this case it is clear that much 
of the realistic effect was gained by Mrs Behn's claim, in many places through 
the piece, to have been eye-witness to events which she related. At one point, 
for example, she stated: 


My stay was to be short in that Country; because my Father dy'd at Sea, 
and never arriv'd to possess the Honour design'd him (which was Lieu- 
tenant General of six-and-thirty Islands, besides the Continent of Suri- 
nam) nor the advantages he hop'd to reap by them; So that though we 
were oblig'd to continue on our Voyage, we did not intend to stay upon 
the Place.! 


Mrs Behn’s claim to have been in Surinam, and thus to have based Oroon- 
oko upon actual experience, was implied elsewhere as well — in her Dedica- 
tion to a play called The Young King (1679) and in the compelling descriptions 
of colonial life informing one of her last plays, The Widdow-Ranter, or, The 
History of Bacon in Virginia (produced after her death in 1689). The claim 
seems to have been accepted in her own lifetime, and was offered as fact in 
the first two biographies to appear after her death. Said her "Female Biog- 
rapher": j 

She was a Gentlewoman by Birth, of a good Family in the City of Canter- 
bury in Kent: her Father's name was Johnson, whose relation to the Lord 
Willoughby, drew him for the advantageous Post of Lieutenant General 


of many Isles, besides the Continent of Surínam, from his quiet retreat 
at Canterbury, to run the hazardous Voyage of the West-Indies. With him 


1 The Histories and Novels of the Late Ingenious Mrs. Behn (London 1696) 64. All t 
references to material in Oroonoko are from this edition, hereafter cited as The Historles and 
Novels. 
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he took bis chief Riches, his Wife and Children, and in that number Afra, 
his promising Darling, our future Heroine and admird Astrea.3 


Mrs Behn came of age at the beginning of the Restoration, and was an 
independent, talented, and attractive woman. She had begun the unusual and 
rigorous task of competing in a world of male writers by 1670, but before 
that she had actually been commissioned to act as a spy for Charles II in 
Antwerp, during the Dutch wars. It is not surprising that some parts of her 
life and less decorous qualities of her writing should have come under fire 
on moral grounds. Only late in the nineteenth century, however, were certain 
parts of her biography brought into question as either romanticised or fabri- 
cated. Then, one after another, her place of birth, her father's occupation, her 
maiden name, her social station, her marriage, and even the fact of her spy- 
ing activities were made suspect. That most of these suspicions and allega- 
tions were eventually dispersed is an interesting story, but not of direct 
concern here.* What is of far greater significance is that they culminated, in 
1913, in an attack upon the authenticity of Oroonoko as a work of realism 
based upon personal experience. 

The attack was made by Ernest Bernbaum, in a piece written for a collec- 
tion honouring G. L. Kittredge, and titled "Mrs. Behn's Oroonoko." 5 Here he 
set out to prove that Mrs Behn had never gone to Surinam, that her material 
was either borrowed, or imagined, and that the tale was therefore a stylistic 
variation on the standard romances of the period. First he accepted an ap- 
parent proof that Mrs Behn had been the daughter of a barber in Wye rather 
than of a gentleman in Canterbury. From this he deduced that the man 
could certainly not have been sent to Surinam in such a position, if at all, and 
so it was doubtful that Mrs Behn had gone. Second, he cited a group of "accu- 
racies" and "errors" in Oroonoko itself, concerning the flora, fauna, topo- 
graphy, location of plantations, settlements, and fortifications, and the 
nature and habits of the Indians and slaves. Where Mrs Behn was correct, 
he asserted, she had made use of a contemporary work by George Warren, 
An Impartial Description of Surinam. Third, he established that names which 
had appeared in the tale were made prominent by the actions of 1667 during 


3 “Memoirs” The Histories end Novels n. p. 

8 See The Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Serias, of the Reign of Charles II: 1666-67 vi 
(London 1864) for seventeen letters containing a variety of information which Mrs Behn sent 
to England under code name Astrea. 

* For a summary see my “Life and Plays of Mrs. Aphra Behn” unpublished PhD thesis (Duke 
University 1960.) Available as University Microfilms 60-6030 (Ann Arbor, Michigan). 
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which the Dutch took Surinam. Last, from his own reconstruction of events, 
he concluded that Mrs Behn's implication of the time she was there conflicted 
with the time in which she was supposedly married, widowed, and sent on 
her mission to Antwerp. 

The work as a whole was spirited and convincing, and Bernbaum seemed 
to have every right to take the literary historians to task for their uncritical 
acceptance of Oroonoko in order to develop a theory of generic evolution. 
There can be no doubt that the paper was influential, and that it has con- 
tinued to sway historians of the novel since. Bernbaum himself, convinced 
of his argument, continued his assault upon Mrs Behn with an article pub- 
lished the same year — "Mrs. Behn’s Biography a Fiction" — in which he 
stated that "the absolute untrustworthiness" of the tale "has recently been 
revealed . . . by the discovery that Mrs. Behn in Oroonoko deliberately and 
circumstantially lied." * 

This was rather strong language, particularly since, had Bernbaum con- 
tinued his research into Surinam materials, he might have come upon pub- 
lished items which lent support to Mrs Behn's claim. In 1912 James Rodway 
had produced a work called Guiana: British, Dutch, and French, in which 
this native of Guiana, explorer, naturalist, and historian, dealt with the his- 
tory and geography of Surinam. He included a number of photographs of 
Indians in costumes which had changed so slightly that they exactly matched 
Mrs Behn's descriptions — descriptions which Bernbaum disparaged and 
which did not appear in Warren's work. Bernbaum had wondered, for ex- 
ample, why Mrs Behn never mentioned the prominent legband worn by the 
Indians. About half of those pictured wore none. Small wonder that Rodway, 
collaborating with Watt years earlier, in 1888, had made ample reference 
to Mrs Behn's Oroonoko in their Chronological History of the Discovery and 
Settlement of Guiana: 1498-1668," finding her descriptions of Surinam so 
close to his own long and intimate knowledge of that country that he quoted 
some of them verbatim, and dated her trip to Surinam with a "foster-father" 
as 1658. 

Still, the damage was done. Bernbaum's set of papers was subsequently 
attacked by a number of people, and found to have serious weaknesses. Mon- 
tague Summers in 1915 showed that Bernbaum's dating was erroneous. 
H. D. Benjamins published three successive articles, the last of which raised 


8 PMLA 28 (1013) 433. 


T (Georgetown, Demerara 1888). 
8 The Works of Aphra Behn (London 1915) 1 xvii-xxi. 
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doubts about Bernbaum's scholarship.” Taking Bernbaum’s four points, and 
using a mass of archive material, he disarmed the argument against Mrs 
Behn’s having gone to Surinam. Nevertheless, he had to conclude that “I was 
unable to prove that she was in Surinam, but I believe I was able to show 
that Prof. Bernbaum did not prove she was not there." '? This was a some- 
what modest assessment, as he did bring to light a fair amount of circum- 
stantial evidence from his sources, including the Harley Papers, in which a 
number of other persons whom Mrs Behn named are found to have been in 
Surinam at the correct time, and an unspecified group of "ladeyes" was cited 
as there and living at St John's Hill, one of Lord Willoughby's plantations 
which had figured prominently in Oroonoko. 

Not much more has been added to the evidence for Mrs Behn's veracity 
since that time. Successive biographers have rehearsed with more or less 
accuracy the evidence already assembled and continued to attack Bern- 
baum's arguments." H. C. Platt, using yet another letter from Surinam, has 
given a brilliant, if somewhat imaginative theory, based on the code names 
"Astrea and Celadon" used by Mrs Behn and her fellow agent William Scott 
in her letters sent from Antwerp to England during the Dutch Wars. Since 
the letter he discovered uses these same names to describe the activities of 
two people who have just left Surinam in 1664, Platt concludes that Mrs 
Behn was undoubtedly there, as the mistress of Scott.!? W. J. Campbell has 
done an admirable reconstruction of the major contentions, but he concludes 
that while no clear case remains for disproving Mrs Behn's claim, no strong 
case has been made to prove it either." 

There remain other possibilities for investigation, however, some of which 
have actually been touched upon by various writers. Mrs Behn had made 
some rather straightforward comments in Oroonoko which could have been 
challenged by her contemporaries, but though some of them accused her of 
things ranging from licentiousness to French Pox none raised an objection 
to her clatm to have gone to Surinam. She had remarked on "some rare Flies, 
of amazing Forms and Colours," which she had presented to the Ktng's Anti- 


9 "Een Koninklijke slaav in Suriname" De West-Indische Gids 1 (Oct 1919) eee “No 

: Aphra Behn” Gids m (Feb 1921) 517—538; “Is Aphra Behn in Suriname Geweest?” Gids 
x (Feb 1927) 451—402. 
10 “Is Aphra Behn in Suriname Geweest?” 459. 
11 Victoria EAr INE Aphra Ae Ü! Incomparable Astrea (London 1927) 21-28; 
Georgo Woodcock The I Aphra (London 1948) 18-26; Frederick M. Link Aphra 
Behn (New York 1968) 18—20. 


12 "Astrea and Celadon; en Untouched Portrait of Aphra Behn" PMLA 49 (1934) 544—559. 
18 New Light on Aphra Behn University af Auckland Monograph No 5 ( Auckland 1961). 
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quary, “some as big as my Fist, some less; and all of various Excellencies, 
such as Art cannot imitate," and which might still be seen there.!* At another 
point she stated flatly, while describing the feathered costumes of the Indi- 
ans, "I had a set of these presented to me, and I gave 'em to the King's 
Theatre, and it was the Dress of The Indian Queen, infinitely admir'd by 
Persons of Quality; and was inimitable.” ** Bernbaum had been derisive of 
Nell Gwyn appearing in native South American costume, though it is impor- 
tant to note that she was the first Indian Queen and that the role became Mrs 
Bracegirdle's thereafter. Yet, as Helen McAfee retorted in 1916, 


. . , the matter, however, cannot be so briefly dismissed. It is improbable 
that Mrs, Behn would have gone out of her way to expose herself to con- 
tradiction so easily veritable a statement. And we may infer from the 
play itself that there was some attempt at realism in the costume, however 
slight or “ludicrous” it might have been. 


Woodcock, too, noted: 


The Indian Queen was produced only twenty-five years before [Oroon- 
oko], and one of its authors, Dryden, a friend of Mrs. Behn, was still alive 
in 1688, as well as many other people who would have known enough 
about this play to dispute such a statement if it were false.17 


Ironically, it is a rather out-of-the-way comment that proves most interest- 
ing concerning this costumery. In 1920 George Odell, writing of the treat- 
ment of Shakespeare's drama on the English stage, broached the following: 


... that as a whole the actress did not occasionally alter her attire to suit 
the occasion could not be maintatned in view of Smith's rare and interest- 
ing picture of the Indian Queen, reproduced on the page opposite. This 
plate is soppor to represent the famous Mrs. Bracegirdle, and in subject 
is as notable for fuss as for feathers. In connection with the latter one can 
quote with interest if not much belief Mrs. Behn's account of Surinam in 
Oroonoko, or, the Royal Slave. . . . This, of course, refers to the ori 
representative of the part, Nell Gwyn, and not to Mrs. Bracegirdle, whose 
dress, indeed, displays considerable modification from the Behn descrip- 
tion.18 


Victoria Sackville-West remarked: "It is, indeed, a very curious curse that 
has been laid upon the legend of Aphra Behn,” referring to the many errors 


14 The Histories and Novels 2-3. 

16 The Histories and Novels 3. Here Mrs Behn refers to the title role of Dryden and Howard's 
The Indien Queen, first performed in January 1663/64, at the Theatre Royal. 

16 Pepys on the Restoration Stage (New Haven 1916) 156. 

17 The Incomparable Aphra 19. 

18 Shakespeare: From Betterton to Irving (New York 1920) 1 206. 
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and distortions which appeared in the biographical material, and one might 
well believe it. Over a decade ago 1 came upon the reference to this picture 
and to another of Mrs Bracegirdle as Semernia, the Indian Princess, in Mrs 
Behn's own play, The Widdow-Ranter, or, the History of Bacon in Virginia 
(1090). I wrote, in January 1959, to secure photographs of these from the 
Enthoven Collection, in the Victoria and Albert Museum. After a lengthy 
wait, and several queries, I received the photographs in July. Unfortunately, 
the individual who sent them had been seriously ill and was attempting man- 
fully to catch up his back correspondence. When I received them they were 
mislabelled, and I believed that the most promising was that of Mrs Brace- 
girdle in a role played nearly thirty years after Dryden and Howard’s Indian 
Queen appeared. Moreover, it was painfully clear that this was an engraving 
taken from the original mezzotint. What authenticity might be found in the 
costume was made questionable by the license of the artist and lack of detail, 
and certainly, even given the frugality of theatre people, I felt that the use 
of such a costume thirty years later, though highly appropriate, was at best 
too fortuitous. Nevertheless, I requested the opinion of Dr Frederick J. 
Dockstader, of the Museum of the American Indian, who obliged me with an 
encouraging assessment, and there I rested my case.!° 

It was not until early in 1968 that I chanced upon the picture of Mrs 
Bracegirdle again, this time in the Lowe edition of Cibber's Apology,” where 
the original mezzotint was cited as being held in the Print Room of the 
British Museum. Once more intrigued, I secured another photograph, this 
time with assurances that this was indeed Dryden and Howard’s Indian 
Queen, and found that there was a significant increase in the amount and 
quality of detail in the costumes shown, both for Bracegirdle and for her 
two little Negro attendants. I sent the photograph off again to Dr Dockstader, 
now Curator of the Museum. But the “curse” is not so easily avoided. Dr 
Dockstader was away on a prolonged leave, and in the interim my corres- 
pondence was lost in the Museum files, I persisted, however, and finally in 
December 1969 Dr Dockstader studied my second, and only remaining, 
photograph and provided his new assessment, with extraordinary courtesy 
going into painstaking detail. The results, here excerpted without bias, were 
well worth waiting for. He says, regarding the headdress of one attendant: 


... the artist either copied from a painting or sketch made in the Guiana 
region, had been there himself, or (and what is probably most likely ) had 


19 See 80-81 of my thesis, cited in footnote 4. 


39 Colley Cibber An Apology for the Life of Colley Cibber ed Robert W. Lowe (London 1888) 
1188. 
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a feathered diadem in front of him. . .. Had it been from a different area, 
the artist would have sketched to more common corona as shown in Plate 
221 of the Indian Art Book; these are what most le are familiar with. 
On the contrary, he specifically introduced not only the corona effect 
around the rim, but also was careful to show the upstanding plumes in 
the rear (see the small illustration enclosed herein). It is this arrangement 
which makes me feel the original model was from the Cuianas — together 
with the fact that the timing is right. These were brought over to England 
by some of the first colonial travellers, and so your artist could have seen 
them, either exhibited in some peer's "Cabinet of Curiosities,” at the 
Museum — was it founded that early? — or on display in one of the many 
Oddity Halls which were so popular then. 


A parenthetical comment is in order at this point. The Harvean and Ash- 
molean Museums were at that time rebuilding their holdings rapidly, though 
what access might be had to them by “lesser folk” is unclear. The "Museum" 
was far from a reality yet, but its predecessor, the Royal Society Repository, 
was enjoying a huge response to its request for examples of natural pheno- 
mena. I have so far been unable to trace the "King's Antiquary" to whom 
Mrs Behn claims she gave her rare flies, but from the descriptions of the 
Royal Society Repository in the Record I suspect that he may have been 
either Robert Hooke, the Curator, or an underling. This collection, apparent- 
ly, was open to public view, and there is also the possibility that the artist 
Smith had access to a peer's "Cabinet." Yet one must wonder that the oc- 
casion would have demanded such authenticity, if the actors were not using 
the costumes already. I will admit that they could have been borrowed, how- 
ever, since we have proofs of costumes lent for particular performances of 
plays. But to return to Dr Docktader's assessment. 


The young lady, by the way, holds in her hand what may well be a fire 
fan; these are clusters of feathers, tied in a fan arrangement, used for 
blowing up a fire, etc.; there are also certain types of headdress which 
could possibly be represented by her fan. 


So, in summary, I would feel that the artist did have an original model in 
front of him, in one form or another, and worked from a known specimen 
or sketch; that his departure from precise accuracy (as represented by the 
little color card enclosed) was possibly due to wear and tear on the head- 
dress, or it may just have been ill-assembled . . . and the Negroid cast to 
the children's (or dwarf's, which seems more likely) features was a com- 
mon practice when sketching or rendering Amerindian people. 


Another parenthetical insert. Negroes were actually employed as supers in 
the theatre at this time, and would have been available for the portrait. 


31 Written communication December 26 1969. 
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Dr Dockstader makes one last contribution, albeit somewhat reluctantly, 
and I would like to include it here. 


There is one more very minor point, which I almost hesitate to mention, 
for I dislike reading into an illustration something which may not be at 
all likely. The Indians of this region manufacture a great variety of bark 
cloth, beaten out of bark into long sheets which can [be], and are, used 
as garments, wrappers, and the like. In many areas, these are painted or 
stamped in geometric patterns. Your lovely lassie has an interesting train 
to her costume, and it is just possible, although I grant a very slim chance, 
that this was a bark-cloth sheeting. These are often made in width of 
about 2 feet, and sometimes 10 or 15 feet in length. 


My main reason for quoting the last is that the train, as the fire fan, is part 
of the costume of the Indian Queen, while the headdress is part of the cos- 
tume of the attendant. Mrs Behn mentioned specifically that she gave the 
theatre the costume of the Queen. The last material should be accepted as 
Dr Dockstader qualified it, however. 

All of this is still not absolutely conclusive evidence that Mrs Behn went 
to Surinam and did all of the things she claims to have done there, as a child 
or a young girl. I submit, however, that the coincidence of authenticity in the 
costumery provided for a portrait of Mrs Bracegirdle, in the very role for 
which Mrs Behn claims to have donated the costume, ought to make her 
statement a good deal more credible. Taken with the series of attacks upon 
Bernbaum's article, with the information supplied by Benjamins, and with the 
neutral or more generous attitude of later biographers and scholars, it should 
help to restore faith in Mrs Behn's veracity. Oroonoko, then, may well de- 
serve a position of importance in the history of realism in English prose 
fiction. 







la A Feather Crown from the Guianas. 


Courtes of The Museum of the American Indian 


Ib Mrs Bracegirdle as "The Indian Queen," 
in the Dryden and Howard play. 
3v |. Smith and W. Vincent [n d] 
Courtesy of The Trustees of the British Museum 
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H May Sinclair and her favorite black cat, in the twenties. 


Photograph by E. O. Hoppé, London 
Courtesy of T. E. M. Boll 


The Mystery of Charlotte Mew and 
May Sinclair: An Inquiry 
By T. E. M. Bott 
University of Pennsylvania 
OW MANY readers of poetry, if they heard 
Oh! my God! the down, 


The soft young down of her, the brown, 
The brown of her — her eyes, her hair, her hair! 


would name its author, the passionate poet of frustrated physical passion? 

And how many readers of novels could name the author of The Divine 
Fire, a psychologically penetrating and aesthetically moving story of the 
evolution of a poet's art as his creative talents and his virile body responded 
to three women of different natures? Does any reader remember the turmoil 
over The Helpmate, which dramatized the belief: “There is no spirituality 
worthy of the name that has not been proven in the house of flesh.” Helen E. 
Haines recorded the historical significance of this novel for England as for 
America in her book, Whats in a Novel: “For the great American reading 
public still cherishing Victorian conventions, the age of reticence ended in 
January, 1907, when in the chaste columns of the Atlantic appeared the first 
installment of May Sinclair’s new novel The Helpmate, opening with a con- 
jugal conversation in bed.” Other successes among her novels were The 
Combined Maze, The Three Sisters, The Tree of Heaven, Mary Olivier, The 
Romantic, Mr. Waddington of Wyck, Life and Death of Harriett Frean, 
Anne Severn and the Fieldings, A Cure of Souls, and The Dark Night, the 
last a novel in verse. Her restless genius for invention ramified into novels, 
short stories, philosophical articles and treatises, literary criticism, and verse 
through that continuously mutating period from 1886 to 1930. 

If Charlotte Mew is remembered, it may be because Thomas Hardy is 
said to have called her the best woman poet of her time. But Hardy an- 
nounced his admiration of May Sinclair also, in letters to her and by address- 
ing an envelope, “Miss May Sinclair (Novelist), Lyceum Club, 128 Picca- 
dilly.” That was in 1910. In 1924 John Farrar, editor of the Bookman of New 
York, introduced her to a supremely critical audience, the P. E. N. conven- 
tion being held in New York, as “the great novelist, the greatest psychological 
analyst in fiction.” May Sinclair’s obituary in the Times Literary Supplement 
on November 15 1946 is worth a respectful rereading. 

[445] 
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It was while I was putting together an account of May Sinclair that I 
read a statement that baited and hooked my interest. It was a sentence in a 
memoir of Charlotte Mew published in 1954, to the effect that among the 
people who appreciated her work was May Sinclair, with whom she had a 
very complete friendship, until something she heard about Miss Sinclair 
destroyed it forever. My ears rang with the bang of the word "destroyed." 

I intended no sanctified portrayal of the kind that Somerset Maugham, in 
Cakes and. Ale, had grinned at Alroy Kear for intending to draw of Edward 
Driffield. If I should find something awful enough, I might produce a best 
seller, instead of an academic "doubtsell" But first I had to know what 
dreadful behavior had sundered these two friendly dwellers in London's 
literary colony, whose internal walls accept no soundproofing. 

I wrote to the fountainhead of authority, the memoirist, confiding my 
reason for being interested in her statement and begging for the favor of an 
explanation of it. The silence during the non-return of my letter subtly 
hinted that it would be my only answer, and I decided to look elsewhere 
for primary evidence that a friendship had in fact existed between the two. 
I had found no evidence of the friendship the memoirist had mentioned 
either in the considerable literary remains of May Sinclair or in subsequent 
discoveries of her letters. I had found out about her friendships with Canon 
Anthony C. Deane, Katherine Tynan Hinkson, "Zack," Richard and Edward 
Garnett, Maurice Hewlett, Richard Aldington, Ezra Pound, Evelyn Under- 
hill, Austin Harrison, Violet Hunt, Ford Madox Hueffer, Hugh Walpole, 
Morley Roberts, Annie Fields, William James, and Thomas Hardy, but noth- 
ing relating to Charlotte Mew. But Gilbert A. Cam, then of The New York 
Public Library, came to my help when he located, in the Berg Collection, 
the letters of May Sinclair to Charlotte Mew, which Dr John D. Gordan 
allowed me to examine. Dr Lola L. Szladits secured for me permission to in- 
clude them in the biographical study from which this excerpt has been made. 

The letters of May Sinclair tell that she most emphatically befriended 
Charlotte Mew, from March 1913 to the autumn of 1916. The friendship 
began when after reading The Combined Maze Charlotte Mew wrote its 
author her appreciation of it and invited her to come on a Sunday for a visit. 
May Sinclair could not accept for the Sunday specified because she was 
"booked to some American friends in Chelsea." * 


j: Se A ee of English and American 
Literature of The New York Public Li for permission to quote from tbe letters of May 
Sinclair; and to Gerald D & Co, Ltd for the quotation from Charlotte Mew's “The 
Farmer’s Bride" used in the first paragraph of this essay. 
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On July 4 May Sinclair apologized for not having had more time to give 
Miss Mew at a dinner they had attended, which must have been the annual 
one of the Women Writers Club, and gave her the choice of two dates in 
the same week to call on her. She asked Miss Mew to bring along any poems 
she had written, and to send something at once to the English Review, whose 
editor, Austin Harrison, was a friend of May Sinclair's. On July 17 she wrote 
in praise of a play and the poems Miss Mew had left with her. "I don't know 
any living writer (with, possibly, the exception of H. D. Lawrence [sic]) who 
is writing things with such profound vitality in them. And you have qualities 
of tenderness and subtlety that he has not." She was having her typist make 
three copies of all the poems, to send to Austin Harrison, Edward Garnett, 
and Ezra Pound. Meanwhile, she had spoken to Austin Harrison, and relayed 
his wish to read any short stories Miss Mew had written. 

On July 29 she showed the industry with which she was promoting Char- 
lotte Mew's career. She reported that she had argued with Austin Harrison 
to overcome his suspicion that the poems he had seen had already been 
printed, because he noticed comments attached to the manuscripts. She 
asked Charlotte Mew to verify her understanding that none of the poems 
had either been printed before or been shown to any other editor. 

Later that summer, in an undated letter with which she returned some 
poems, she informed Miss Mew that Ezra Pound had sent three of her 
poems to Poetry in Chicago, and that she had kept copies of all the poems, 
for herself and to show to Edward Garnett. In that letter she confessed her 
exhaustion and her absolute need to get away to Reeth, in Yorkshire, to 
recuperate. May Sinclair's flight to her Swaledale retreat and her returning 
some of the poems must have fretted Charlotte Mew's nerves to a state of 
hysteria, for in her next letter May Sinclair tried to soothe those nerves -by 
explaining that she had never dreamed Miss Mew would interpret her 
“Good-bye and Good Luck" to mean “Good-bye for Ever.” She hoped that 
Austin Harrison would take all of the poems she had carried back to him 
with the guarantees he had asked for, and expressed her whole-souled devo- 
tion when she wrote, "I can't tell you what a pleasure it was to do anything 
for you and for your splendid work." 

On September 18 she wrote from Reeth to apologize for not having asked 
Miss Mew to be her guest in Yorkshire. She explained that the friends she 
had visited in Scotland had kept her so much longer than she intended to 
stay that she needed tbe time and solitude to catch up on her writing. 
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To the news that Austin Harrison had rejected Miss Mew's poems May 
Sinclair replied with a fiercely partisan consolation on October 17. "Words 
can't express my disgust with Austin Harrison for refusing your poemsl 
And when you think of the things he does print — but perhaps that makes 
it less surprising!” 

May Sinclair’s reading a prose sketch by Miss Mew in the New Statesman 
of October 18 gave her an excuse to send another message of encourage- 
ment. “I admire it greatly and hope that more of the same sort will come 
to you, and others, not of that sort.” During this time, the fall of 1913, May 
Sinclair was helping to organize and subsidize the first clinic to use psycho- 
analysis in its eclectic array of therapeutic methods for the treatment of 
ill health, the Medico-Psychological Clinic of London, which Jessie Murray 
had established. She thoughtfully waived Miss Mew’s offer to address circu- 
lars as a waste of a poet's creative energy. 

On New Year’s Day of 1914, May Sinclair sent her thanks from Reeth for 
a Christmas gift of a figure-printed cloth, and also her disgust, Jomed with 
Ezra Pound's, over Poetry's having rejected the poems Ezra Pound had sent. 

On March 4, still in Reeth, May Sinclair wrote her that Ezra Pound would 
like to publish Miss Mew's poem “The Fete” in the Egoist, although he 
could not offer any payment, and urged her to let him have it by sending 
the address of its editor, Richard Aldington. She made one of her rare betray- 
als of personal grievance when she confessed that her flat in 4 Edwardes 
Square Studios in Kensington had become unendurable because of the 
musicians by whom she was surrounded. She thought she would like to move 
either to Bloomsbury, which she preferred, or to St John’s Wood, but not 
where music was forced upon her. On March 8 she thanked Charlotte Mew 
for having spent so much time looking for rooms, and regretted that the 
reported rentals were more than she could afford. “And all my days I shall 
be haunted by a vision of you, small, and too fragile by far for the hideous 
task, going up and down those infernal houses.” She hoped that some friends 
who were scouring St John’s Wood for her would find something suitable. 
She encouraged Miss Mew to have faith in “The Fete,” even though its 
form might not win the unqualified approval of Ezra Pound and Richard 
Aldington, who were “infinitely more learned and more fastidious about 
form and metre than I am, and intolerant, with the implacable intolerance 
of youth, of everything that is not first-rate." 

On May 6, May Sinclair, now settled in her house at 1 Blenheim Road, St 
John's Wood, wrote her admiration for “The Fete," which had appeared in 
the Egoist. 
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In the same month another occurrence, involving both of them and taking 
place in May Sinclair's home, roused a nervous storm in Charlotte Mew 
which called upon May Sinclair's literary skill for the soothing of a suspicious 
mind. She had addressed each letter up to this one either to "Dear Miss 
Mew,” or to “My dear Miss Mew”; but she began this one “My dear:”. She 
acknowledged the visit by writing, "The house considers itself honored and 
blessed by your having come to it." Then she resorted to an elementary 
device of persuasion to dislodge from Miss Mew's mind the suspicion that 
May Sinclair had disguised her real opinion under an already spoken reas- 


surance. 


When I say “I want to walk with you to Baker Street Station,” I mean 
I want to walk, and I want to walk with you, and I want to walk to 
Baker Street Station. The act of walking is a pleasure in itself, that has 
no ulterior purpose or signiflcance. 

Better to take things simply and never go back on them, or analyze 
them, isn’t it? 

I (who am so complicated) took it all quite simply, and was glad of 
it — of your being here, of your talking to me — well, why can't you 
do the same? 


The letter deserves a second, but later, reading in the added light given by 
a letter of a more recent date which I shall quote from in its proper order. 

On June 13 May Sinclair addressed her from Reeth, "My dear Charlotte 
(can you stand this? )” inviting her to the Women Writers Dinner in Lon- 
don on June 22. The next letter, undated, but probably written in Novem- 
ber or December, discloses that the two friends shared an interest tn French 
poetry, and that May Sinclair, through her compulsively experimental inven- 
tion, had composed a poem in French. (The three weeks of compressed 
excitement May Sinclair had experienced between September 25 and Octo- 
ber 18 as a member of a motor-ambulance unit serving with the Belgian 
Red Cross in Ghent and its environs had tuned her ear and stimulated her 
fluency in French.) She sent copies of both the first version she had sub- 
mitted to Charlotte Mew's critical reading and the version she had written 
after reading the French poets Charlotte Mew had given her to study. The 
second version was written on letter paper bearing Miss Mew's address, 
9 Gordon Street, Gordon Square, W.C. The poem seems to me worth read- 
. ing because it gives us May Sinclair’s impression of the pain-prone, tortured 
genius she had taken under her wing. Its visual germ had been sketched in 
the letter of March 8, in which May Sinclair confessed she would be haunted 
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by a vision of Miss Mew, “too fragile by far for the hideous task” of walking 
about interviewing house agents and inspecting houses, 


La Morte 


Qu'avez-vous fait de vos beaux jours, ma chére, 
Les jours qui sont 

Et de vos joies, les Apres, les améres, 
Qu'avez-vous fait? 

Du petit corps, si tendre, si frileux? 

Des bras qui se tordaient? 

Du petit coeur malin et de les yeux 

Qui ont tant pleurés? 


De Fame sauvage, qui se tourne et se brise, 
(Ma pauvre bien-aimée!) 

De la petite &me, fuyante, fragile, exquise 
Qu'avez-vous fait? 

Oh mon enfant, tout ce que tu as souffert 
Tu ne sauras jamais 

Et mois, je ne donnerais mon enfer 

D'étre ce que tu es.* 


On January 6 1915 May Sinclair acknowledged that Verlaine's perfect 
verse was the haunting inspiration she had failed to match. She urged Miss 


* Professor William Roach materially helped me in dectphering tho text. 
William Leonov has supplied this English version: 


Lady Death 
What have you done with your beautiful days, my dear, 
x io t have passed, 


bitter 
What have ducis dist th yonr os my dear, 
What have you done with 
With your little body, so tender, so cold, 
Those arms that twist and turn, 
That knavish little heart, my dear, 
Those eyes with their many tears, my dear, 
Those eyes with their little tears? 

With your wild soul, which twists and shatters, ^. 
M aser a Ka X x 
frail, elustve soul, my dear, 

What ve you done with your soul, my dear, 
What have you done with your soul? 


my child, you never will know 
AD A map an al 
But I, I would never give up my hell 


To be what you are, my child, my child, 
To be what you are, my 
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Mew to complete a poem which she had halted, "Courtisan," and praised 
her reading aloud of her own verse to fulfill its meaning through its music. 


You read furiously well: I never knew anybody who could get out the 
passion of a thing as you can. But this time I felt that it was there — 
depths and depths of passion and of sheer beauty that are unassailable 


by the worst reading. 


This letter ended "Love. Always yours. M. S." 

On April 22 she wrote to “My dear Charlotte," praising her short stories 
in manuscript, especially "Mark Stafford's Wife," and comparing the style of 
that story to the flavor, without any imitation, of the styles of Henry James 
and Henry Harland. She urged her to write more short stories, because the 
short story was especially suited to her talent: "the nearest thing to verse 
there is." 

On June 9 May Sinclair exposed her private reservations about the Imag- 
ists whom she was defending in her current essays. Their weakness was that 
they lacked passion, which Charlotte Mew had in abundance. 


I know one poet whose heart beats like a dynamo under an iron-grey 
tailor-made suit (I think one of her suits is iron-grey) and when she 
publishes her poems she will give me something to say that I cannot and 
do not say of my Imagists. 

If it were not War-time and I down on the bed-rock of my natural 
income, I would raid her rooms and seize her M.S.S. and publish them 


myself. 


On July 4 May Sinclair wrote from Reeth, “I loved The Haymarket (TIN 
return it when I get back next week). I wish you'd do a lot of these things, 
and they could come out in a volume of Sketches. You are amazingly lucky 
in that your prose is as beautiful as your poetry." The long letter ended, 
"Love: ever yours M. S." 

Perhaps a feeling of guilt over having neglected the sensitive and emotion- 
ally demanding poet inspired a nearly formal invitation on August 3 to din- 
ner at 1 Blenheim Road, from “Always yours MAY SINCLaIR.” 

On December 27 she pleaded with Charlotte Mew to change her mind 
and to accept Harold Monro's offer to publish her poems m chapbook form. 
She argued that Harold Monro had sold 260 copies of Richard Aldington's 
Images, and "Richard has not the strong human appeal that you have, and 
Harold Monro knows that." This letter ended, "Love: ever yours. M. S." 
Charlotte Mew took her advice. 
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On February 10 1916 May Sinclair proved her eagerness to advance Miss 
Mews practical interests by inviting her to dinner to meet the Ernest Rhyses 
"(They review for The Manchester Guardian )." She added, "I'm asking your 
publisher, Mr. Monro, too.” The publication of The Farmers Bride intensi- 
fied May Sinclair's sense of responsibility for seeing that it got sympathetic 
reviews. From Reeth on August 4 she wrote to tell that she had sent out 
copies to Rebecca West, reviewer for the Daily News, to W. L. Courtney, of 
the Daily Telegraph, to Clement Shorter, of The Sphere, to Mr Squire, of 
the New Statesman, and to H. D., who would review it in the Egoist. She 
also forwarded an appreciative letter from Rebecca West, to whom she at 
once had written back to ask for names of other reviewers of good will 
toward Miss Mew to whom she could send copies. 

On August 25 1916 May Sinclair wrote from Reeth, thanking Miss Mew 
for having sent her Gerald Gould's favorable review of The Farmer's Bride, 
hoping that Mr Squire also would review it in the New Statesman, and 
promising that H. D.'s review would be in the next month's Egoist. “It ought 
to be very good indeed." The letter ended, "Always affectionately yours, 
May SINCLAIR.” 

There are only a few more undated letters to Charlotte Mew; one of them 
contains an apology for May Sinclair's being unable to visit the studio of 
Charlotte’s sister Madeleine. All are friendly. 

The evidence I found of friendship is a testament of May Sinclair's 
ungrudging devotion and constant helpfulness in forwarding the younger 
poet's career. These were traits inherent in her character, as her long-time 
agent, Curtis Brown, affirmed in his autobiography, Contacts (New York: 
Harper 1935): “It is easy enough to give money, but rare indeed is the 
author who will give his brains to help someone in distress — as May Sin- 
clair, for example, so often did." 

And yet, there was that statement in the memoir. Only the poem "La 
Morte" seemed to contain a divination of whatever it was that aroused May 
Sinclairs compassion and, having been divined, or exposed, aroused, even, 
perhaps, in a delayed reaction, Charlotte Mew's resentment. One day, after 
having traced and written to many acquaintances of May Sinclair, I received 
a letter from a novelist who gratefully recalled how, as a very young writer, 
she had received encouragement from May Sinclair. She enclosed in her 
letter a letter from another novelist, who had written to her instead of to 
me, although I had traced her as the youthful writer of a letter to May Sin- 
clair in praise of Mary Olivier. The writer of the enclosed letter, G. B. Stern, 
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was sympathetic with my thwarted determination to learn the truth of what 
the memoir had hinted at. 

And here is the relevant part of that enclosed letter that climaxed, I can- 
not say, ended, my search for the truth behind the implication which its 
author would not explicate to me. 


The main object of this letter is to recall to you a little incident about: ` 
May Sinclair. She was telling us in her neat precise voice how a Lesbian 
poetess named Charlotte M. had once in a wild fit of passion chased her 
upstairs into her bedroom — “And I assure you, Peter [G. B. Stern], I 
assure you, Rebecca [Rebecca West], I had to leap the bed five times!” 

— which, you and I both realized with a thrill of horror on her behalf 
would have landed her on the fifth leap not at the door but on the further 
side of the bed with her back to the walL* 


The time of this episode of passion I should put in May 1914, when May 
Sinclair wrote the letter I asked you to mark for a second reading. Although 
she was born in 1863, I have no doubt about her ability to jump at that time 
exactly as she said she did, and her friends had no doubt either. As a girl 
she manifested extraordinary agility jumping across brooks in Ilford in com- 
petition with her favorite brother Frank, and her companion from 1919 to 
her death in 1946, Florence Bartrop, told me that on into her late forties 
and early fifties she was as nimble as an athletic girl. Her intimate friend, 
Katherine Tynan Hinkson, put her unique athletic ability on record in The 
Middle Years, where she described her running as “swift as Atalanta.” 

The absence from her literary remains, which hold a treasury of saved 
letters, of any letters from Charlotte Mew is for me silent proof of May Sin- 
clair's extreme discretion to prevent any trace of the indiscretions of any 
friend and confidante of hers ever to run the risk of exposure. But when she 
was attacked, May Sinclair fought quite flercely. Charlotte Mew had no 
reason to destroy letters that had given her priceless encouragement and 
proof of priceless help. 

All my searching for the truth would have been futile if it had not been 
for the two internationally known novelists who were moved by their 
memories of May Sinclair's kindness to them to become the vindicators of 
her unflawed gift for devoted friendship. I think it is one of the essential 
components of her genius in that great and humane art, the art of the novel. 


* I am grateful to Rebecca West for permission to quote from this correspondence. 


May Sinclair: A Check List 
By T. E. M. Bou 
University of Pennsylvania 


ARY AMELIA St Clair Sinclair was born in the prosperous suburb 

of Liverpool, Rock Ferry, in Higher Bebington, Cheshire, on August 

24 1863. She died in Bierton, Aylesbury, Bucks, on November 14 1948. 

Her father, William Sinclair, was a merchant and shipowner whose ships 

sailed out of Liverpool and Belfast to ports as far away as Bombay and 

Aden. Her mother, Amelia Hind, was the daughter of a Belfast merchant. 

The couple were married in the parish church of Belfast on September 26 

1850, and had five sons and a daughter (who died in infancy) before their 
last child, Mary Amelia, was born. 

The unregistered bankruptcy, about 1870, of William Sinclair, whose 
tastes were for yachting, drink, and books rather than for commerce, scat- 
tered the family. William Sinclair died in Fairford, Gloucestershire, on 
November 19 1881; his burial place is still a mystery. May Sinclair and her 
mother lived in Ilford, Cheltenham, Fairford, Wrexham, Salcombe Regis 
near Sidmouth, and Hampstead, London, where the mother died on Feb- 
ruary 22 1901. She was buried with her son Reginald in Salcombe Regis 
churchyard. 

Largely self-prepared, May Sinclair was accepted by the Principal of the 
Cheltenham Ladies College, Miss Dorothea Beale, as a special pupil for the 
school year 1881—1882. Miss Beale's urgings to study philosophy and psy- 
chology resulted in May Sinclair's first publication, a resumé of a College 
lecture on Descartes, which appeared in the Cheltenham Ladies College 
Magazine in the spring of 1882. 

May Sinclair's first ambition was to become a poet. She had already pub- 
lished two volumes of verse when, in 1892, while she was living in Salcombe 
Regis, she met a recent Cambridge graduate in law, who, because of a 
profound experience (which he later mentioned in his autobiography but 
would not specify) had abruptly turned from the law to preparation, at 
Oxford, for the ministry. Anthony Charles Deane was a serious student of 
the history and the meaning of Christianity, a socially engaging person, an 
eager disputant on the side of faith, and so dependable in his tact as a writer 
of light social verse that the editor of Punch allowed him to send his verses 
directly to the printer. May Sinclair — for she had already adopted her pen 
name when Deane met her — was critical of Christian dogma, and enjoyed 
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pitting her considerable reading in metaphysics against his keen mind in 
the friendliest of disputations. They also exchanged verses. Deane became 
her trusted critic. His minute perception of nuances of style, his forthright 
honesty as a critic, his sensible awareness of a writers need to accommodate 
his work to an editor's taste if it was to reach the public eye, his sympathy 
for her genteel poverty, and his confidence in her genius combined to con- 
vert her gradually from a sighing poet to a successful realistic storyteller. 
(Canon Deane later became the Chaplain to King George V, and, like May 
Sinclair, a Fellow of the Royal Society of Literature.) 

Her meeting in 1894, also at Salcombe Regis, with the Dixie Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History (Cambridge), Henry Melvill Gwatkin, led to her 
following the example of a girlhood idol, George Eliot, by accepting a com- 
mission to translate a German work in church history. 

In London, to which she brought her mother in the late 1890s, she showed 
her sonnets to Richard Garnett, whose own practice of that disciplined form 
won her his patronage, and whose prodigious scholarship acquired without 
benefit of academic direction helped him to appreciate her independent 
mind. A number of women friends lightened the strain of her battle for 
recognition in London. Janet Hogarth, later the wife of the editor of the 
Fortnightly Review, W. L. Courtney, shared her passion for Greek literature 
and sustained her courage to be honest in her realism. The Devon novelist 
"Zack" was always a boisterous admirer of her work and a booster of her 
often flagging spirit. Katherine Tynan Hinkson drew her out of her lone- 
liness and welcomed her into the warmth of her family life. With Evelyn 
Underhill, May Sinclair could talk metaphysics and mysticism in a humor- 
ous enjoyment of being free from dogma and free to wonder that mortal 
human beings should be able to speculate on the mysteries of infinite spirit. 
She played a comradely and a writing part in the suffrage movement as a 
member of the Women Writers Suffrage League. À wholly feminine woman, 
she left the movement when it adopted guerrilla violence as a political tactic. 

When her novels had won her, toward the end of the next decade, a posi- 
tion of great respect, she came to be regarded, in the words of Rebecca 
West, as "one of the senior priestesses of literature." She aided financially 
and championed young writers who had ability and the courage to write 
freshly. She gave Ezra Pound his start m London by introducing him to 
Ford Madox Hueffer at the office of the English Review, and in an ardent 
essay defended his work against early attackers. She was among the friends 
of T. S. Eliot who collected money to ransom him from captivity in a bank, 
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and she wrote in defense of his unique genius. She encouraged Charlotte 
Mew in person, and implored editors and publishers to believe in her work. 
In enthusiastically argued essays she fought to win a favorable hearing for 
the Imagists: H. D., Richard Aldington, and F. S. Flint. She reveled for a 
time in the verses of Rabindranath Tagore, and applied her knowledge of 
Eastern mysticism to interpret Tagore for Western readers. She tried to 
strengthen an appreciation of a number of contemporary novelists too: 
Dorothy Richardson, Romer Wilson, and Violet Hunt. Her studies of Char- 
lotte and Emily Bronté are the most original and illuminating of all Bronté 
criticism antedating the profound scholarship of Fannie Elizabeth Ratch- 
ford, who confirmed her Insights. 

Her friendship with a companion in the suffrage movement, Dr Jessie 
Margaret Murray, a graduate in medicine of Durham University and a 
student in Paris of Pierre Janet, probably guided her to a serious study of 
the psychoanalytic writings of Freud and Jung, and certainly led to her 
becoming a founding member of the Medico-Psychological Clinic of Lon- 
don, which Dr Murray opened in 1913, The Clinic was the first in England 
to include psychoanalysis among the broad choice of methods it used for 
the treatment of mental malfunctioning. May Sinclair wrote the prospec- 
tuses, the appeals for financial help, and a report of the Clinic's activities. 
When a separate but related school for the training of psychotherapists was 
founded in 1815, she coined its name: the Society for the Study of Ortho- 
psychics. Clinic and Society were staffed by distinguished physicians and 
psychologists. The death of Dr Murray in 1920, the conversion of an influen- 
tial member of the medical staff, Dr James Glover, to the conviction that 
only psychoanalysis should be applied to treat mental illness, and the attrac- 
tiveness of the new British Psycho-Analytic Society, which was affiliated 
with the International Psycho-Analytic Association, brought about the end 
of both organisations in 1922. 

When war broke out in August 1914, May Sinclair joined an ambulance 
corps which a physician on the staff of the Clinic, Dr Hector Munro, organ- 
ized. The Belgian Red Cross accepted the corps with its two motor-ambu- 
lances, and May Sinclair served with it as secretary, nurse, and publicist 
during the weeks before and after the capture of Ghent. Her Journal 
reported, and passages in her novels dramatized, her experiences at the 
front. 

Dorothea Beale's urgings that May Sinclair should follow philosophy as 
her profession led to the publication of four essays and two notable treatises 
in the field of philosophical Idealism and to membership, in 1917, in the 
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Aristotelian Society of London. She addressed the Society in 1922 on the 
dual nature of consciousness, and throughout her membership engaged in 
discussions with fellow-members such as Alfred North Whitehead, H. Wildon 
Carr, Bertrand Russell, C. E. M. Joad, and F. C. S. Schiller. When, m 1923, 
Professor J. H. Muirhead invited a number of philosophers to contribute 
essays on their specialties to what was to become the two volume sym- 
posium Contemporary British Philosophy (Series 1, 1924 and Series 2, 1925), 
he wrote May Sinclair that she was the only woman he was inviting. 

She did not accept the invitation. Her philosophical writing, which had 
begun in 1882, ended in 1922. 

Verse, which she had begun to publish in 1886, appeared in her novels 
from 1897 to 1927. The climax of her verse-writing was a novel in free verse 
published in 1924. 

Her psychological exploration of character was constant, in verse and 
prose, to the end of her writing in 1927. From the start, long before she 
knew about Freud and Jung, her writing revealed her instinct for appreciat- 
ing the importance, even the dominance, of unconscious motivation, and her 
judgment that it was a valid theme for the creative artist. 

Her single strongest inspiration in the novel, though one she never imi- 
tated, was Emily Bronté. George Eliot, Meredith, Samuel Butler, Gissing, 
Henry James, and Arnold Bennett gave her hints in themes, in perspective, 
and in control over mood. James she acknowledged, orally and in her let- 
ters to Hugh Walpole, to have been her most impressive disciplinarian in 
teaching her that style must be made to stretch to its utmost reach to make 
sure that it touched reality. 

In the perspective of the history of the English Novel May Sinclair follows 
the Brontés as a realistic portrayer of varieties of passion, healthy and patho- 
logical, of men and women, strongly rendered in a natural setting. She also 
follows George Eliot as eminent scholar and interpreter of a woman's search 
for self-fulfllment within the limits of the duty she owes, or feels she owes, 
her family. She is a companion to George Meredith as portrayer of the ego- 
driven male and as an ardent individualist who would not, although she 
could, aim at a common denominator of reading taste. Her outstanding con- 
tribution to English literature is her dramatic insight into the human struggle 
for individuation. Burton Rascoe pronounced her eulogy and her limita- 
tion when he wrote, "May Sinclair counts much upon the intelligence of 
her readers." 
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She has had other sponsors besides Burton Rascoe. In England, George 
Cissing, Thomas Hardy, J. D. Beresford, W. L. George, H. G. Wells, Shella 
Kaye-Smith, Hugh Walpole, Walter Allen, and Storm Jameson found Ber 
admirable. In America, President Theodore Roosevelt enjoyed her The 
Divine Fire so heartily that he invited her to ride with him in his automo- 
bile when she came to Washington during her triumphal visit m 1905. 
William Lyon Phelps, Cornelius Weygandt, Edward Wagenknecht, Edgar 
Johnson, Lewis Mumford, Percy Hutchinson, and Walter L. Myers are 
among those who have thought her worthy of honor. 

Perhaps a new generation of restless and original explorers will discover 
May Sinclair. If they have the eyes to see, and the psychological equipment 
to understand, they will flnd much to delight them in the dramatic power 
and aesthetic artistry with which she extends the English novelists’ tradi- 
tional penetration of illusion to attain reality with her stories about the psy- 
chological games that people play. 

Many persons have helped me to learn a little about May Sinclair and 
her work. My greatest debt is to her nephew, Harold Lumley Sinclair, and 
his wife, Muriel, who put their aunt's entire literary remains at my dis- 
posal so that I should be able to write a survey of her life and her works, 
and to mark her place in literary history.* I also owe a great debt to May 
Sinclair’s companion and nurse from 1915 to 1946, Miss Florence Bartrop. 
A partial paralysis that had affected May Sinclair's walk in the early 1920s 
became by 1930 a radical impairment of mind and body. She collapsed into 
a vegetative existence, a limbo in which she maintained the smiling unaware- 
ness of a happy child. Florence Bartrop nursed her, kept house for her, took 
her on visits to relatives and on trips to Wales and the Isle of Wight. She 
was the tactful persuader of innkeepers, guarding May Sinclair from all 
knowledge of her helplessness. And it was Florence Bartrop who brought 
her back to life for me. It is apparent that May Sinclair's illness, whose 
humiliating nature Florence Bartrop kept a secret from friends and public, 
has had something to do with the mysterious oblivion that has shrouded her 
name and celebrity. 


* For a brief account of critical judgments of May Sinclair's works, and for a summary of the 
contents of her Hterary remains, seo my article "On the May Sinclair Collection" The Library 
Chronicle (Univ of Pennsylvania) 27 No 1 (Winter 1961) 1-15. 
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THE CHECK LIST 
I Novels 


Audrey Craven [To My Mother] London: Blackwood & Son 1887; New York: 
Henry Holt 1906 


Mr. and Mrs. Nevill Tyson [To J. E. H.] London: Blackwood & Son, 1888; New 
York: B. W. Dodge 1906 (Published in America as The Tysons); New York: 
Henry Holt 1907; London: Constable 1909; serial publication under original 
title in Atnslie's Magazine May, June 1906 


The Divine Fire London: Constable 1904; New York: Henry Holt 1904 


The Helpmate New York: Henry Holt 1907; London: Hutchinson 1912; serial 
publication in Atlantic Monthly Jan — Sept 1907 


The Judgment of Eve New York: Harper 1908; Everybody's Magazine Sept 1907; 
London: Supplement to The Lady's Realm Dec 1907 


Kitty Tailleur London: Constable 1908; New York: Doubleday, Page & Co 1908 
(Published in America as The Immortal Moment; The Story of Kitty Tailleur); 
London: Hutchinson 1923 


The Creators: A Comedy London: Constable 1910; New York: Century Co 1910; 
serial publication in Century Magazine Nov 1909 — Oct 1910 


The Flaw in the Crystal New York: Dutton 1912; English Review Sept 1912 
The Combined Maze London: Hutchinson 1913; New York: Harper 1913 
The Three Sisters London: Hutchinson 1914; New York: Macmillan 1914 


Tasker Jevons London: Hutchinson 1916; New York: Boni & Liveright 1916; New 
York: Macmillan 1916 (Published in America as The Belfry) 


The Tree of Heaven London: Cassell 1917; New York: Macmillan 1917 


Mary Olivier: A Life London: Cassell 1919; New York: Macmillan 1919; London: 
J. Lehmann 1949 


The Romantic London: Collins Sons and Co 1920; New York: Macmillan 1920 
Mr. Waddington of Wyck London: Cassell 1921; New York: Macmillan 1921 


Life and Death of Harriett Frean London: Collins Sons and Co 1922; New York: 
Macmillan 1922; serial publication in North American Review Dec 1920 — Mar 
1921 


Anne Severn and the Fieldings London: Hutchinson 1922; New York: Macmillan 
1922 


A Cure of Souls London: Hutchinson 1924 [Jan]; New York: Macmillan 1924 
The Dark Night London: Cape 1924 [May]; New York: Macmillan 1924 


Arnold Waterlow: A Life London: Hutchinson 1924 [Sept]; serial publication in 
Home Magazine Oct 1923 — July 1924; New York: Macmillan 1924 
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The Rector of Wyck London: Hutchinson 1925; New York: Macmillan 1925 

Far End London: Hutchinson 1926; New York: Macmillan 1926 

The Allinghams London: Hutchinson 1827 [Mar]; New York: Macmillan 1927 

History of Anthony Waring London: Hutchinson 1927 [Aug]; New York: Mac- 
millan 1927 


II Collections of Stories 


Two Sides of a Question [hereafter abbreviated Two Sides] London: Constable 
1901; New York: J. F. Taylor & Co 1901; London: Hutchinson 1923 


The Return of the Prodigal, and Other Stories [hereafter abbreviated Prodigal] 
New York: Macmillan 1914 


The Judgment of Eos, and Other Stories [hereafter abbreviated Judg of Eve] 
London: Hutchinson 1914 


Uncanny Stories London: Hutchinson 1623; New York: Macmillan 1923 


Tales Told by Simpson [hereafter abbreviated Simpson] London: Hutchinson 
1930; New York: Macmillan 1930 


The Intercessor, and Other Stories [hereafter abbreviated Intercessor] London: 
Hutchinson 1931; New York: Macmillan 1932 
HI Short Stories 
“A Study from Life” [By M. A. St C. Sinclair] Black and White Nov 2 1895 
“A Friendly Critic" [Anon] Macmillan's Magazine Oct 1896 
“Not Made in Germany” [Anon] Macmillan's Magazine Jan 1897 
“A Hero of Fiction” Temple Bar Sept 1898 


“The Cosmopolitan” originally appeared in Two Sides. Reprinted in Prodigal 


“The Return of the Prodigal” Blackwoods Magazine Jan 1902. Reprinted in 
Prodigal and in Judg of Eve 


“The Fault” Century Magazine Jan 1907. Reprinted in Prodigal and in Judg of Eve 


“Wilkinson’s Wife” McClure’s Magazine Feb 1908; Fortnightly Apr 1908. Re- 
printed in Prodigal and in Judg of Eve 
“The Gift” American Magazine Aug 1908; Fortnightly Sept 1908 


"The Intercessor" English Review July 1911. Reprinted in Intercessor. Published 
as “The Intercession: A Novel” in Two Worlds Sept 1926 


“Appearances” Good Housekeeping Aug 1911: Fortnightly Dec 1913. Reprinted 
in Prodigal and in Judg of Eve 

“Miss Tarrant’s Temperament” Harper's Magazine Aug — Sept 1911. Reprinted in 
Prodigal, Judg of Eve, and Simpson 
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“Between the Lines” Harper's Magazine Dec 1911. Reprinted in Simpson 


“Khaki” English Review Sept 1913. Reprinted in Simpson, and in Second Eng- 
lish Review Book of Short Stories 1933 


“Compensation” Good Housekeeping Oct 1913. Reprinted in Simpson 


"The Wrackham Memoirs” Harper's Magazine Dec 1913. Reprinted in Prodigal, 
Judg of Eve, and Simpson 


“The Collector” Century Magazine Jan 1914. The at One St in Sim and in Ernest 
Rhys and C. A. Dawson Scott One Stories by Thirty and One 
Authors London: Thornton Have a 1931 


“Red Tape” The Queen Nov 14 1914 

“The Pin-Prick” Harper's Magazine Feb 1915. Reprinted in Simpson 
“The Frewin Affair” Woman at Home Jan 1917. Reprinted in Simpson 
“Portrait of My Uncle” Century Magazine Jan 1917. Reprinted in Simpson 


“Fame” Pictorial Review May 10 1920. Reprinted in Simpson, and as a book (see 
Section IV) 


“The Bambino” Athenaeum Sept 24 1920. Reprinted in Sanii and in Georgian 
Stories London: Chapman & Hall 1922 


“Lena Wrace” English Review Feb 1921; The Dial July 1921. Reprinted in Símp- 
son, and in Edward J. O'Brien and J. Cournos eds The Best British Short Stories 
of 1923 Boston: Small Ma & Co 1922 and Edward J. O'Brien ed Modern 
English Short Stories London: Cape 1930 


“The Return" Harper's Magazine May 1921 
“Heaven: À Story" Fortnightly Sept 1922. Reprinted in Intercessor 
"The Victim" The Criterion Oct 1922. Reprinted in Uncann Stories 


“Where Their Fire Is Not Quenched" English Review Oct 1922. Reprinted in 
Uncanny Stories and in Dorothy Sayers ed Great Short Stories of Detection, 
Mystery, and Horror London: Gollancz 1928, 1929, 1930 


“The Nature of the Evidence" Fortnightly May 1923. Reprinted in Uncenny 
Stories 


“Jones's Karma” The Criterion Oct 1923. Reprinted tn Intercessor 
“The Token” first published in Uncanny Stories 

“If the Dead Knew” first published in Uncanny Stories 

“The Finding of the Absolute" first published in Uncanny Stories 


“The Villa Desirée” first published, apparently, in Lady Cynthia Asquith ed The 
Ghost Book London: Hutchinson 1026. Reprinted in Intercessor 
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- “The Pictures” first published in Simpson 
“The Mahatma’s Story” first published in Intercessor 


IV Single Short Story in Book Form 
Superseded New York: Henry Holt 1906 (originally appeared in Two Sides) 
Fame London: Elkin Mathews and Marrot 1929 


'W Poems 


“A Custance of To-day" [By Mary Sinclair] Cheltenham Ladies College Magazine 
No 20 (Autumn 1889) 


"A Study from the Life of Goethe 1780" [By Mary Sinclair] Cheltenham Ladies 
College Magazine No 24 (Autumn 1891). Reprinted in Essays in Verse (see 
Section VI) 


“Sonnet” [By Mary Sinclair] Cambridge Review Nov 23 1893 


"In Memoriam, Professor Jowett" Temple Bar Dec 1893; Cheltenham Ladies Col- 
lege Magazine No 29 (Spring 1894) 


*Clytie" Pall Mall Magazine Jan 1894 
“Decadence” The Academy March 1894 
“Three Singers” Pall Mall Magazine Oct 1894 
“Song” Pall Mall Magazine March 1895 

“The Last Decade” Temple Bar April 1895 
“Helen in Leuce” Temple Bar Aug 1895 


*] asked the ministering angels who never tire" Cheltenham Ladies College Maga- 
zine No 38 ( Autumn 1897) 


“A Fable" Cheltenham Ladies College Magazine No 38 ( Autumn 1898) 
"Childhood" Voices Sept 1920 


*The Grandmother" The Criterion Feb 1924. Reprinted in The Dark Night (see 
Section VI) 
VI Volumes of Poetry 
Nakiketas and Other Poems [By Julian Sinclair] London: Kegan Paul, Trench & 
Co 1888 


Essays in Verse London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trübner & Co 1891 [Published Jan 
1892] 


The Dark Night [A novel in verse] London: Cape 1824 ( Limited signed edition, 
and Limited edition); New York: Macmillan 1924 
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VIL Poems Contained in Novels 
"Sapho" in Audrey Craven (ch 20) 
“Oh feet that would be roving” in Mr. and Mrs. Nevill Tyson (ch 14) 
Three songs sung by Poppy, in The Divine Fire (ch 9, ch 10, ch 41) 
“Know that the Love which is my Lord most high" in The Divine Fire (ch 9) 
“Helen in Leuce" in The Divine Fire (ch 20) 
Fragment from "To Ideal Beauty" in The Divine Fire (ch 59) 
“I asked the minist'ring priests who never tire” in The Divine Fire (ch 59) 
“The Blue Flower" in The Allinghams (ch 6) 
“Frustration” in The Allinghams (ch 41) 


VII Poems in Short Stories 
“To L. C.” in “A Friendly Critic" Macmillan s Magazine Oct 1896 
“Roses and Shadows" in "The Return" Harpers Magazine May 1921 


IX : Poems in Table Books 
“A Fable" The Hampstead Annual 1902 Hampstead: Sydney C. Mayle 1902 


"Field Ambulance in Retreat, Via Dolorosa, Via Sacra" King Albert's Book Lon- 
don: Hodder & Stoughton. Introduction by Hall Caine, Christmas 1914 


“Fright” and “Visionary” The Queen's Doll House London 1924 


X Philosophy 


"Descartes" [By Mary Sinclair] Cheltenham Ladies College Magazine No 5 
(Spring 1882) 
"Studies in Plato" Cheltenham Ladies College Magazine 
I "Was Plato a DualistP' " No 27 (Spring 1893) 
II “The Platonic Sociology" No 29 (Spring 1894) 
HI “The Philosopher-Ktug" No 31 (Spring 1895) 
“The Ethical and Religious Import of Idealism” The New World Dec 1893 
A Defence of Idealism London: Macmillan 1917; New York: Macmillan 1917 


The New Idealism London: Macmillan 1922; New York: Macmillan 1922 


XI Psychology 


"Clinical Lecture on Symbolism and Sublimation" The Medical Press Aug 9 1916 
(Part 1); Aug 16 1916 (Part H) 
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XH Dialogue 


“Man and Superman: A Symposium” [Satire on Bernard Shaw] New York Times 
Dec 1 1905 


XII Character Sketch 
“A Servant of the Earth” Woman at Home 1899. Reprinted in Annie Matheson 
Leaves of Prose, with Two Studies by May Sinclair London: Stephen Swift 1912 
XIV Brontë Criticism 


Introduction to volumes in the “Everyman Series” published by Dent (London): 
Cut Lect Heights Sept 1907; Jane Eyre Feb 1908; Shirley Feb 1908; Mrs. 
of Charlotte Bronté June 1908; Villette Mar 1009; The Professor 

Feb 1910; d Tenant of Wildfell Hall Apr 1914 


The Three Brontés London: Hutchinson 1912; second edition with new preface, 
Hutchinson 1914; Boston: Houghton Mifflin 1912 


"New Bronté Letters" The Dial Nov 1 1913 ( Became the new preface to the sec- 
ond [Hutchinson] edition of The Three Brontés) 
XV Literary Criticism of Her Contemporaries 


“The Eternal Child” Bookman (New York) July 1906 (On the novels of Mrs L. A. 
Harker) 


“Three American Poets of Today” Atlantic Monthly Sept 1906; Fortnightly Sept 
1906 (On Moody, Robinson, and Torrence) 


“George Meredith" The Author June 1 1909; Outlook June 19 1909. Reprinted in 
Annie Matheson Leaves of Prose, with Two Studies by May Sinclair London: 
Stephen Swift 1912 


“The 'Gitanjali: or Song-offerings of Rabindra Nath Tagore” North American 
Review May 1913 


“Two Notes” I “On H. D.” II “On Imagism" The Egoist June 1915 


"The Poems of H. D." The Dial Feb 1922; Fortnightly Mar 1927 (The latter is a 
fuller version.) 


Introduction to Jean de Bosschere The Closed Door London: J. Lane 1917 
"Prufrock: and Other Observations" The Little Review Dec 1917 


"The Novels of Dorothy Richardson” The Egoist Apr 1918; The Little Review 
Apr 1918. Reprinted as Introduction to Dorothy Richardson The Pointed Roofs 
New York: Knopf 1919 


"The Reputation of Ezra Pound" English Review Apr 1920; North American 
Review May 1920 


“The Poems of F. S, Flint" English Review Jan 1921 
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“The Poems of Richard Aldington" English Review May 1921 

“The Novels of Violet Hunt" English Review Feb 1922 

Introduction to Romer Wilson Martin Schüler New York 1928 


XVI A Miscellany of Literary Topics 


Letter to the Editor Spectator June 24 1911 (Reply to a criticism of the English 
Review in the Spectator June 10) 


Letter to the Editor The Author Dec 1 1911 (On authors’ agents) 
Letter to the Editor New York Times Nov 4 1912 (On her The Flaw in the Crystal) 


Introduction to The Judgment of Eve and Other Stories 1914 (Announcing her 
theory of a condensed narrative style) 


Interview on the Future of the Novel Pall Mall Gazette Jan 10 1921. Reprinted in 
The Future of the Novel Boston: Small, Maynard & Co 1921 


Contribution to a symposium on “Dreams, Ghosts, and Fairies” Bookman (Lon- 
don) Dec 1923 à 


Contribution to a symposium on "Unpleasant Fiction" Bookman (London) Apr 
1825 . 


XVII Textuary 
Thoughts from Goethe London: Priory Press Booklets, S. C. Mayle 1905 


XVIII Translations 


Rudolf Sohm Outlines of Church History London: Macmillan 1895, 1901, 1904; 
Boston: Beacon Press 1958, 1962 


A Which Belong unto the Truth, from the Poem of Parmenides, On Nature" 
With an introductory note Cheltenham Ladies College Magazine No 33 (Spring 
1898) 


ous of a Hymn to Apollo" Literature Feb 10 1900; Cheltenham Ladies 
College Magazine No 44 ( Autumn 1901) 


Theodore von Sosnosky England's Danger, The Future of British Army Reform 
London: Chapman & Hall 1901 
XIX Reviews 


Mary n Teacher's Text Book of Practical Psychology, Cheltenham 
Ladies College Magazine No 33 (Spring 1896) 


Richard Whiteing No. 5 John Street, Bookman (London) Apr 1899 
Lily Dougall The Mormon Prophet, Bookman (London) Apr 1899 
Beatrice Harraden The Fowler, Bookman (London) May 1899 
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Dr Charles A. Mercier Spirttualism and Sir Oliver Lodge, The Medical Press 
July 25 1917 [The review was captioned, “The Spirits, Same Simpletons, and 
Dr. Charles Mercier.” It gave offence to Sir Oliver Lodge, who replied in a 
letter printed on Aug 8. May Sinclair's letter of apology was printed in the 
same issue. ] 


Sinclair Lewis Babbitt New York Times Sept 24 1922 


C. G. Jung Psychological Types, English Review May 1923 


R. L. Grant Watson The Desert Horizon, Literary Digest International Book 
Review June 1923 ; 


Alice Law Patrick Branwell Bronté, Bookman (London) May 1924 


Henry James Forman Sudden Wealth, Literary Digest International Book Review 
Nov 1024 


XX Feminist Writings 
*Message" Votes for Women Mar 1 1908 
“How It Strikes a Mere Novelist” Votes for Women Dec 24 1908 
Feminism London: Women Writers Suffrage League 1912 


“A Defence of Men" English Review July 1919; The Forum Magazine Oct 1912 
(“A Defense of Man") 


"Letter to the Editor" London Times Apr 4 1912 
"Letter to the Editor" London Times June 19 1912; Votes for Women June 21 1912 


"Women's Sacrifices for the War" Collier's Magazine Nov 21 1914; Woman at Home 
Feb 1915 


XXI On World War One 
“Chauffeurs at the Front" Neto Statesman Dec 26 1914 


"From a Journal” English Review May, June, July 1915 (The first published 
version of the next title) 


A Journal of Impressions in Belgium London: Hutchinson 1015; New York: Mac- 
millan 1915 


America's Part in the War New York: Commission for Relief in Belgium 1915 
"Worse Than War" English Review Aug 1990 


XXII Publicity for the Medico-Psychological Clinic of London 
Prospectus 1914 
Special Appeal in Time of War 1917 
The Report of the Clinic for 1918-1919 1919 
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XXIII Publications on the Continent 
Germany 
Anne Severn and the Fieldings 1923 


Uncanny Stories 1923 

A Cure of Souls 1924 

Arnold Waterlow 1994 

The Rector of Wyck 1925 

Far End 1926 

The Allinghams 1927 

History of Anthony Waring 1927. All published by Tauchnitz 

Child and Man Extracts from May Sinclair's Novels. Dresden: G. Kühtmann 1928 


Franoe 


Tasker Jevons Paris: Conard 1916 
XXIV Translations of her Works 
French 
L'immortel moment Trans by C. Mottot. Paris: Tallandier 1912 
Un romanesque Trans by Marc Logé. Paris: Plon-Nourrit et Cie 1922 


Les trois soeurs Trans by Marc Logé. Paris: E. Ramlot et Cie 1932 (Published 
Feb 22 1033) 





Samuel Low: New York's First Poet 


By Lewis Leary 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 


OMETHING should be said for Samuel Low who for more than fifteen 
years at the end of the eighteenth century was persistently a poet in 
New York, and who was the first resident of that city to bring his total 
literary work together in a collected edition. His first volume appeared 
when he was nineteen, his last when he was thirty-five, and in the years 
between he offered his talent generously on many important public occa- 
sions. Some of his contemporaries seem not to have thought highly of him 
as a man or as a man of letters, and there remains little evidence to prove 
their judgment Incorrect. But in a sense he was New York's first poet, who 
celebrated there the return of peace ("How Freedom fought, and did at 
last prevail"), who wrote, sometimes with more ardor than original skill, of 
its social and political life, and who, if only for that, should not be forgotten. 
Only outlines of his life can be reconstructed. He was born on Decem- 
ber 12 1765, the fourth child and second son of John and Susannah Bordet 
Low, and he was baptised at the Reformed Dutch Church in New York ten 
days later, his most prominent kinsman, Nicholas Low, merchant and 
financier, standing by him as godfather.* His education, probably at the 
church school, was sufficiently liberal to allow him early to compose lively 
satirical verses "On Phlebotomus," a ne'er-do-well physician fond of cadg- 
ing drinks, and what he later called "Juvenile Levities" on "The Fools 
Friendship" and "The Alehouse.”* "The Lovers Complaint,” written in 
1784, may have been conventionally veiled autobiography: Delia has been 
away, and Strephon mourns; but Delia returns, to gladden Strephon’s heart: 
So shall my fair my constancy repay 
And conjugal endearments crown each day 


But such uxorious expectations would have to wait, Growing up in a city 
occupied by British troops, young Samuel Low leaves no evidence of hav- 


1 Baptisms from 1731 to 1800 in the Reformed Dutch Church. Collections, New York Genealo 
cal and Biographical Society xx 28 (1902), tn which are also recorded the baptims of his, y: 
three brothers and two sisters, from 1760 to 1769. The date of his birth is established from a 
poem entitled d dated December 11 1785, in Poems (New York 1800) z 111, which 
Invites a friend to him the next day at a birthday celebration: “ . twice ten years ago, 
to-morrow night / to breath the rhyming, moon-strack wight!” 

2 Poems x 100-110. 

8 Poems 1 62. Palemon similarly mourns his Anna in “The Absence” (r 65) which may also 
have been written at this time. 
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ing had more than a boy-spectator's part m wartime activities. His relative 
Isaac Low, extremely wealthy, with an elegant mansion on Dock Street, 
was active in public affairs, elected with John Jay and Philip Livingston to 
the Continental Congress in 1774, but he later proved to be so questionable 
a patriot that he fled to England when Sir Guy Carleton withdrew his army 
from the city.* Isaac's brother, Nicholas, also a merchant, though apparently 
less wealthy, was more faithfully an adherent to the American cause, and in 
1784 became with Alexander Hamilton, Isaac Roosevelt, and John Vander- 
bilt one of the first directors of the Bank of the State of New York. 

For young Samuel Low the end of the war was an occasion for instant 
celebration in a long poem which was “first published shortly after the ratifi- 
cation of Peace between America and Great-Britain.” He called the poem 
simply “Peace,” ° and in it gloried that his countrymen, the “painful con- 
flict o’er,” could “reap at last / The sweet reward of all their labours past” 
(1 124). Americans now could take comfort in the knowledge that as “war, 
and rapine, and oppression cease,” their common lot “is Liberty and Peace” 
(1 125). As he surveyed the heroes of the American Revolution — Wash- 
ington, Gates, Greene, Sullivan, Sinclair and Putnam — the young poet 
pleaded that 

never may Columbian’s thankless prove, 


But prize the patriots who our cause espous'd 
And bless the impulse which their spirits rous’d. (1 127) 


He spoke ardently of his "Dear, native country," as a "land of delight, fair 
Freedom's fav rite seat,” 


A clime which boasts the growth of ev'ry soil, 
A people virtuous, brave, inur'd to toil, (1 130) 


where industry, commerce, and science would inevitably flourish and poetry, 
too long confined to “European climes,” would cross westward to the new 
United States: 


* Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker Father Knickerbocker Rebels: New York City 
Revolution (New York 1948) 38-40, 266; Oscar Theodore Barok, Jr New York City, 1776-1788 
(New York 1931) 38, 72; and Allan Nevins The American States during and after the Revolu- 
tion (New York 1927) 57, 60. 

5 New-York Packet Feb 12 and 23 1784 and William Ten Eyck Hardenbrook Financial New 
York (New York 1897) 85, 119; see also Appleton's C of American Biography (New 
York 1888) 1v 38. 

6 I have not discovered the poem as published in 1783 or 1784, nor is it listed in Oscar W. "" 
bibliography Early American Poetry (New York 1930); quotations are from Poems 1 137. 
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With tuneful numbers here her sons inspire, 
Plant in their breasts the true poetic fire, 
The fire divine, which lifts th'aspiring thought, 
And makes the soul with joy celestial fraught! 
Then shall they chant the memorable tale, 
How freedom fought, and did at last prevail; 
Then shall their epic strains of battles sing, 
And all the horrors which from battles spring: 
The deeds atchiev'd by those heroic bands 
Who saved their country from on's hands, 
In future time with rapture shall be heard, 
The favrite subject of the Heav'n-taught Bard! 

* * * 
When Homen’s genius here sublime shall soar, 
And a new Vincu. grace this western shore. (1 134-135) 


Until such a time might come, Low would supply his countrymen with 
what he could of native poetry. His forty-page octavo Winter Display'd, A 
Poem; Describing the Season in All Its Stages and Vicissitudes, was mod- 
estly identified as “By an American” when it appeared in 1784 from the 
press of Samuel Loudon.’ Whatever its shortcomings or its debts to other 
poets, it is the first long poem to attempt a picture, other than political, of 
life in the United States. Winter was not a happy season: “this gloomy and 
vigorous time of the year” was, explained Low, “among the many sad con- 
sequences of our common parents’ transgression” (r 4 n). It comes “mantled 
in the gloom of deepest might / In pompous horror shrouded” (rr 3). And 
while this 

horror broods abroad 
Dim are the stars, the air a dark profound; 
* * * 
Damp is the weather, raw the piercing wind, 
chills thro' man an easy entrance find; 


Thi ide rhime, dull, lazy, and impure, 
Spread dire diseases, and the alr obscure. (r 7) 


The cruel rigor of winter does not menace the rich, for 


In luxury and ease the higher class 

Of mortals now the tedious Winter pass; 

Brim-full of choicest liquors, stand the bowls, 
Well-heated, to elate and chear their souls. ( 16) 


T As edite eee a is p m a n 
"in a manner as to render it more fit for the public eye." Not least of his 
revisions was the addition of a long, introductory invocation to the ocean, to the muses, and 
to winter. My aotan ure trom. Eno moto concíse and effective first printing. 
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But the Toon with "scarce a shelter they can call their home," 


In vain for pity, they submisstve ask; 

For bread in vain they plead; oh! grievous task! 
The churl, the miser, and the powder'd beau 
Alike dismiss the friendless man of woe. (1x 18) 


Beyond the city, winter can be less devastating, though it produces perils 
anywhere, as Low demonstrates with accounts of a peasant perishing in a 
snowstorm (u 19-20), of the menace of a storm at sea (20-22), of the 
numbing coldness of Greenland (24), and the hazards encountered by 
whaling vessels (26-27). But there are also bright country scenes. The 
rural milkmaid 


comes to drain the kine; industrious she . 
Domestick work to ply; replete with glee 
She treads the virgin snow, she treads and sings 
Joyous and blythe, and hasty with her brings 
The well-used, ample pails, both neat and clean, 
Which seldom void of luscious milk are seen. (u 13) 


There is sledding (u 30) and skating, as country people “with polished steel 
adapted to the feet . . . glide adventurous” (u 29), and there is hunting of 
small game, of which Low does not approve: 


The peasants oft explore the hills and vales 
For food of pheasant or delicious quails; 
Or lark or quirrels, or the rabbit shy, 
And with strict perquisition, hopeful 
In ev'ry lurking cave and helio tee 
Where animals like these are wont to be, 
And slay or take away, whate'er they find, 
No one surviving do they leave behind. 


If man must do violence to fellow creatures, let him seek, said Low, less 
helpless game: 
If this emplyment be thy chief delight, 
Devote thy prowess, skill and might, 
Upon the prowling Wolf, or tusky Boar; 
Or, on the shapeless Bear thy fury pour. (x 16) 


When snug beside his fire, a man may however find comfort, and even 
discover some quirky magic in winter, as 


Around the room her tricks grimalkin trys; 
The crackling faggot up the chimney flies; 
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The playful vermin through the cieling skips, 

And squeak responsive, while the crust they clip: 

The merry cricket chirrups on the hearth, 

And all conspire to make them harmless mirth.5 (m 23) 


But, though winter comes, with frigid blasts and brief fireside joys, 


Though comfortless the prospect now, and void 
All soon shall flourish in Arcadian pride; 
The trees shall bud, and every sweet shall spring; 
With joyful notes the smiling plains shall ring! 
* * * 
And hark! the howling blast is almost o'er, 
And spring vouchsafes to visit us once more. (mx 40) 


Late in 1785, twenty-year-old Samuel Low married sixteen-year-old Mar- 
garet Kip. A daughter, Judith, was born to them the next September, another 
daughter, Susannah, in April 1788, a son, Samuel, in December 1789, and 
another son, Henry Kip, in November 1792? Until 1704, Samuel Low was 
employed as a clerk in the Treasury Office. He was active in Masonic affairs: 
in 1789 was Treasurer of the Holland Lodge which met then in Fraunces's 
tavern, in 1791 was elected Junior Warden, and in 1792 rose to Senior 
Warden of that lodge.!° The first census of the United States listed him in 
1790 as a resident of the North Ward, the head of a family consisting then 
of one free white male over sixteen, one under sixteen, and five free white 
females. From 1795 to 1803, he was First Bookkeeper in the Bank of New 


8 “The author is indebted,” said Low in a footnote, "to the inimitable Doctor Goldsmith for 
these few verses, which the Reader may find among some beautiful stanzas in the Vicar of 
Wakeflekl. The transcript is not verbatim; an alteration being absolutely necessary in order to 
adapt the words to the measure: It must be added, in honour of the above-mentioned Author, 
that the verses have lost by this; as, indeed, no deviation from the letter of that beautiful 
Poem, could render the words so admirably descriptive, or express such natural simplicity, 
and, at the same time, elegancy of diction." 
9 Baptisms from 1731 to 1800 in the Reformed Dutch Church xx 310, 392, 403, 427. 
10 New-York Directory and Register (1789) B5, 132; (1790) 63; (1701) 37, 76; (1792) 74, 
200; (1793) 80. Other members of the Holland Lodge were John Pintard, DeWitt Clinton, and 
William Irving, each of whom in hís turn rose from Senior Warden to Master; that Low was 
over for this position in 1793 may suggest some lack of confidence in him by his fellow 
The changes in his residence — from Partition Street in 1789, to 8 John Street m 1790 
and 1781, to Great Dock Street in 1792, to Crown Street in 1793, to Liberty Street m 1794, 
to 10 Fair Street in 1705, beck to Street in 1787, and, finally, after his second mar- 
riage, to 9 Dutch Street from 1798 to 1 wben he moved to 30 Day Street — may indicate 
that he was not a completely or comfortably settled young man, able to manage well on his 
salary as a clerk in lico, which was recorded in New-York Directory (1703) 185 
as from $500 to a year. 
11 Heads of Families ai the First Census of the Untied States in the Year 1790, New York 
( Washington 1908) 120. 
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York, of which his younger brother, John, during the same period was suc- 
cessively a teller, deputy cashier, and assistant cashier.3 Low’s first wife 
having died in her late twenties (after “years of suffring; — she is now / A 
sainted Spirit"). He was married a second time on April 20 1797, to Ann 
Cregier, to whom a son, Anthony, was born on January 12 17 

Meanwhile Samuel Low had become something of an official poet for the 
city of New York, and especially for the Holland Lodge. His Ode for the 
Federal Procession, upon the Adoption of the New Government appeared 
on July 23 1788 as a broadside, “Composed by Mr. L**.” 15 In 1789 appeared, 
again as broadsides, his Ode on Charity: Composed by Brother Low, of the 
Holland Lodge; and Sung in St. Pauls Chapel, on the 24th Day of June, 
1789, Being the Anniversary of the Festival of St. John the Baptist and his 
Ode to be Sung on the Arrival of the President of the United States, “Com- 
posed by Mr. L**" to the "Tune — ‘God Save, &.’” 16 His Fellow-Craft 
Hymn, for the Use of Holland Lodge was distributed as another broadside 
in 1790, as was his Ode for St. John’s Day, June 24, 5790 [sic], Performed at 
the Consecration of the New Building for the Use of the Holland Lodge, 
and the Washington Chapter of Royal-Arch Masons, both identified as 
“Composed by Brother Low,” " who also produced “Lines Written at the 
Request of the Members of Holland Lodge, at a Time When a Visit Was 
Expected from the Grand Master of America.” ° The "Ode. Composed by 
Mr. Low, for the 12th Day of May, 1790, Being the Anniversary of the Tam- 
many Society or Columbia Order,” first published in the New-York Maga- 
zine for May 1790, was later reprinted as a "Hymn to Liberty." !° Three 


12 New-York Directory (1795) 76; (1796) 235; ASS (1788) n.p.; (1789) 28 

worth's American Almanack, New-York Register, and City Directory (1801) 218; CS 
(1803) 199. 

18 “To Samuel, on His Birthday” [December 9 1799] Poems x: 83. 

1€ Marriages from 1639 to 1800 in the Reformed Dutoh Church, New York. Collections, N. 

York Genealogioal and Biographical Society 1 973 (1896); Baptisms from 1731 to 1800 in the 
Reformed Dutch Churoh m 471. 

15 A copy of the broadside is in the New-York Historical Society Library; the pd 
i Poo 00-108 is OMS Ootinet by the Adcpto of [he frase CORE con of 
United States and First Published on the Day That Event Was Celebrated in the City of New 
York by a Procession.” 

ee ree Tapi they are reprinted with 
slight changes in title in Poems 1 65-66 and 104-105. 

1T Copies in the New York Historical Society Library; reprinted, the first as “A Masonio Hymn" 
Poems 1 72-73, the second without significant change in title in the New-York Magazine 1 486 
(August 1701) and Poems r 67-68. 

18 Poems 1 93-04. 

19 New-York Magazins 1 305; Poems 1 90-98. 
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years later, “An Anthem Sung in Trinity Church at the Celebration of St. 
John’s Day, June 24, 1798, by the Episcopal Children, Accompanied with 
the Organ” appeared in the New-York Magazine as “Composed by Brother 
Low." % 

His verses became increasingly mechanical, made to order in borrowed 
rhythms and tattered cliches. Low may well have been disappointed in 
expectations of a more than humdrum literary career by the failure of his 
five-act comedy, The Politician Outwitted, written in 1788 and, testified 
William Dunlap, “rejected by the managers” of the New York theatre, “and 
published for their justification." *! As issued in 1789, "Printed for the 
Author, by W. Ross, in Broad-street,” it proved to be, if not a good play, not 
really a bad one either, and it might have been performed with brief suc- 
cess, if only because it was amusingly topical Its scene is New York, its 
time the present; unity of time is observed, the first four acts covering one 
day, the fifth act commencing on the day following. There is good-natured 
ribbing of local newspapers: the New-York Journal opposed to, Francis 
Child's Daily Advertiser enthusiastically in support of, the new Constitu- 
tion. Old Mr Loveyet, as ardent in search of a new, young wife as he is in 
opposition to the new Constitution, is a well conceived comic character 
whose political arguments are so ridiculous that they turn upon themselves. 
Trueman, a schoolmaster, is more wooden, but his arguments in favor of the 
Constitution are correct: "great and good men," he testifies, have contrived 
it "for the welfare and happiness of the American nation" (p 59). So vehe- 
mently do the two old gentlemen quarrel that they refuse to allow their 
children — Loveyet's forthright son and Trueman's pretty daughter — to 
marry. 
Though Charles Loveyet is disowned by his obdurate father, true love 
finally outwits the politicians, and after a complicated but conventional 
series of events, Charles marries the fair Harriet, and the fathers are united 
as Old Loveyet grudgingly admits to some of his error. The action is enliv- 
ened by such stock characters as Toupee, the barber, who speaks in an 
outlandish French accent, and Worthnought, a “beau, a fine gentleman, a 
smart fellow,” but also “a coxcomb, a puppy, a baboon and an ass” (p 17), 
whose talk is fashionably clipped and mannered. The dialect of Cuff, a 
bumbling, carefree Negro servant, is remarkably effective. After the popu- 


20 yy 377 (June 1793); see Poems 1 60-71. 
31 History of the American Theatre (New York 1832) 80. 
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larity of Jonathan in Royall Tyler's The Contrast on the New York stage 
two years earlier, it was perhaps inevitable that Low would include in his 
cast a rustic Yankee, Humphrey Cobb, who amusingly misused or manu- 
factured long words. But Royall Tyler had done greatly better, and so had 
Richard Sheridan before him.” 

From 1793 to 1800 Low seems to have published nothing. He thought of 
himself as “obscure and friendless,” stultified “Amid a dull, disgusting cease- 
less round / Of drudgery, anxiety, and care,” bound as a public employee 
to “A poor, monotonous, insipid task / Mechanical" * The world and its 
suffering were greatly with htm as he wrote, sadly now, of the loss of friends: 
an "Elegy on the Death of Doctor Joseph Youle, Who died February 25, 
1795,” a poem "Sacred to the Memory of Deceased Friends, written in 
October, 1798," an "Epitaph on John Frederick Roorbach, Esq., Who Died 
October 3, 1798, of the Fever then Prevailing in New York," and "Verses on 
the Death of Mr. John Loudon . . . Slain by the Accidental Discharge of a 
Musket during a Military Review." ** His father had died, and his first wife, 
8 sister and a sister-in-law, several aunts and uncles; his children's teacher 
was gone; his “kinsman and friend,” John Kip, and friends of his youth were 
gone also.” 

The epidemics which ravaged New York at the end of the century appar- 
ently ravaged him also. In his “Ode to Health," written in September 1799,” 
he complained that "long and dreary has the period been / Since thy che- 
rubic face I’ve seen." Once he had known "the life-endearing charms" of 
health, 

But ne'er, since thy disastrous flight, 
Hath Joy my heart, or Beauty blest my sight. 


* * * 


23 I have found no notices of The Politician Outwitted in New York newspapers. An advertise- 
d ice cil wie ae cod ss 


town, and continued to appeer with some 
MoMurtris, Eighteenth-Century North Carolina pre 1784-1800 ( ra 936) 109, 
North Caroline to 1890° (Unpubluhed. doctoral disrit James Purcell, Colin in 


By urat by the wrong Constitutionalist fn Gana pd das sar Re ipa der 

ing turbulent cam des rutüicaHon m North ON also su the tle 

ben Abraham Dodge of e State Crete and Sammel Low wu : "Hodge was a 
both men were prominent in Masonio circles. 


35 Poems 1 44-46. 
26 Poems 1 141—144. 
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And Discontent is daily clouding now 
The dying embers of departed joy. (1141) 


His description of the plague in New York is graphic and, though general- 
ized in allegorical personiflcation, occasionally eloquent, and deserves 
remembrance beside the more realistic accounts in Charles Brockden 
Brown's Arthur Meroyn. Though bound by familiar rhetorical phrases, 
drawn from Alexander Pope, Edward Young, and other transatlantic mas- 
ters, Low wrote now with power: 


Oh! bear me from this "vale of Tears," 
That now a lazar-house appears; 

Where mortals, with their air, their food, 
Imbibe the plague which taints their blood. 
And where grim Death his awful standard rears, 

For, lo! just risen from his fetid den, 

Stalks Pestilence, invet'rate foe of menl 

In his fell den sepulchral horrors scowl, 

Cadaverous and ghastly to the view; 

Its walls drip exhalations dark and foul, 

And baneful hemlock's deepest shades imbue 

Its entrance drear, with noxious weeds o'er grown, 

Thro' which no ray of healthful light e'er shone; 

But dreadful vapours from its depths aspire: — 

O shield me, Goddess, from those vapours dire! 

Dread scourge of human kind! with pun force 

I see him tread down thousands in his course: 

Wan is his visage, squalid his attire, 

With labour vast his putrid lungs respire; 

His sinewy arms Destruction's besom wield: 
Protect me, Goddess, with thy shield! 

For now he whirls contagious blasts abroad; 

Tremendous blasts! dread instruments of God! 

His sable wings, o'er guilty nations spread, 

Make darkness black, and baleful influence shed; 

His breath pestiferous infects the air; 

His sanguine eyes like midnight torches glare; 

Morbific dew his livid lips distill, 

And ev'ry pore with subtle poison fill; 

Thro’ ev'ry nerve of man the deadly juices thrill: 

Around htm hang the murky fogs of night, 

And shudd'ring nature deprecates his bight: — 
Shield me, Goddess, from his sightl 


Oh! bear me far beyond the monster’s view; 
I see, I see th'envenom'd, haggard crew 
Of evils that his fatal steps pursue! — 
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Fever first, whose arid heat 
Makes the pulse convulsive beat; 
Then Terror, mantles in Cimmerian black, 
Aghast advances, dreading to look back; 
With gaping jaws he comes, and bristling hair, 
His eyes, horrific, blast us with their stare. 
Next Silence, shrouded in profoundest night, 
Unheard, flits by, a phantom to the sight; 
Reluctant Lassitude, with pallid face, 
Now slowly lags with faint and feeble pace; 
Dejection, sick of his existence grown, 
Drags his grief-worn carcase prone; 
And Lethargy, with soporific dews, 
The life-blood curdles, and each sense imbrues; 
Lethean drafts the heavy eyelids steep, 
Life’s almost stagnant functions sluggish creep; 
And Death, with ghastly smiles, the black procession views: 
His iron grasp the stoutest heart appals, 
And now another, yet another fall, 
Trembling age now drops its crutch — 
Youth quick withers at his touch: 
Horror freezes ev'ry vein, 
To see the thousands he hath slain! 
Hear the sad survivor’s moans! 
Hark! what dismal dying l 
Around them close the shades of Death’s long night — 
Oh, shield me, Goddess, from the dreadful sight! (1 141—144). 


Low came again to public attention when his "Ode on the Death of 
General Washington" was read by actor John Hopkinson at the black- 
draped John Street Theatre on January 8 1800 and for “many successive 
evenings" thereafter to "public applause.” ™ Though apparently not sep- 
arately printed, excerpts from it appeared in Matthew L. Davis's An Oration 
Delivered in St. Paul's Church, on the Fourth of July . . . before the General 
Society of Mechanics & Tradesmen, Tammany Society or Columbian Order, 
and Other Associations and Citizens? Low's Ode for the Fourth of July, 
1800, which was sung in fourteen limpid stanzas and a chorus after the 
delivery of Davis’s oration on that occasion, was printed as a broadside by 
John Loudon.” 


27 Monthly Magaxins and American Review ru 170. George C. D. Odell Annals of the New 
York Stage (New York 1927) u, 77, incorrectly assumes that tt was Charles Brockden Brown's 
“Monody” that was recited on this occasion; see footnote 33 below. 

28 (New York 1800) 13-14. 

39 The Ods was printed in Davis's An Oration 24-28; a copy of the broadside is in the New- 
York Historical Society Library; see Poems n 6-15. 
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By this time, Low's Poems had been published in two volumes by T. & J. 
Swords at their printing shop at 99 Pearl Street, in an edition of just under 
400 copies, distributed among 244 subscribers, including John Jacob Astor,*° 
James Cooper, William Dunlap, Philip Hone, Peter and William Irving, Dr 
David Hosack, and Dr Samuel Latham Mitchill. In a preface dated May 1 
1800 Low explained that his original intention had been to present, in one 
volume, only such of his poems "as he deemed best," but that "the partiality 
of his literary friends" had "induced him to publish, in two volumes, nearly 
the whole of his poetic writings," some of which, he admitted, "required 
apology." 


Very few of the Poems were written with a view to publication: several 
were composed within the last eight months. . . . Many of the Poems 
were written at an early age, and most of them under singular disadvan- 
tages; among which application to public business, for many vears past, 
was not the least; not only because it allowed litle leisure for literary 
pursuit, but because it is of a nature peculiarly inimical to the cultivation 
of poetic talent. (r[5]) 


Low had reason for apology, for many of the poems are slight indeed, 
overlaid with sentiment and dulled with echoes from other poets, But, except 
for Philip Freneau’s Poems (1788) and Miscellaneous Works (1788), no 
previous gathering of verses published in the United States is more inter- 
esting or various. Low experimented with stanzaic forms; he ventured, 
often cumbersomely, in blank verse; he attempted in “Ellen and Phebe” 
(u 187-174) a long, lacrimose pastoral elegy; his songs, however derivative, 
had lilt and liveliness; his odes were as serious and sincere as the occasions 
which called them forth. He even experimented with sonnets, a form found 
seldom among the writings of his native contemporaries. He presented 
twenty-two of them, usually in three quatrains and a couplet, but with occa- 
sional variations in rhyme scheme. He wrote them to his mother, his oldest 
son, his second wife, and to the memory of his first, to present and departed 
friends, and on such disparate subjects as a lark, a violet (“Emblem of inno- 
cence and modest worth" — x 81), a summer cloud, a glass of wine (“Thou 
who makes the heart of man rejoice” — n 91), and a “segar” (“Sweet anti- 
dote to Sorrow, Toil, and Strife” — n 92). Peace, happiness, harmony, jus- 
tice, and the spirit of poetry, each was ceremoniously saluted in fourteen 
lines which sometimes failed to keep their measure. 


30 One of whose two copies, with his signature on the flyleaf of Volume I, is in the Billings 
Collection in The New York Public Library. 
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Low admired Milton ( “The bard divine, the learned sage, / Whose genius 
glows in evry page" — r 84) and Kotzebue ("Sweet philosophic poet" — 
1 70) whose dramas William Dunlap was adapting for the New York stage. 
He called on Jean Pierre Florian for a sentimental tale which he versifled as 
“Camira and Angelica,” on Matthew C. Lewis’s The Monk for the plot of 
“Alphonso and Agnes,” and on Isaac Disraeli’s romance of Mefnoun and 
Leila for meanings implicit in “Lines on a Spring of Water in King’s County, 
Long-Island.” ** Goldsmith and Gray seem often echoed as he wrote lightly 
sentimental verses “To a Spider" (n 145-146), "To an Owl” (“Grave, pen- 
sive, musing solitary bird / Who loves to woo the lone and silent night” — 
n 146), or “To a Small Fish Caught by Angling” (“Poor little struggling 
captive wretch, / Ahl not for thee was meant the lure" — n 152). Native 
scenes were admired in the “Inscription for Mr. Taylor's North-River Bath 
... Written July 2, 1799" (1 55), in the lines "On a Spring of Water" beside 
which urban cares could be forgotten, and, inevitably, in "On the Falls of 
Passaick" (^. . . scarcely less sublime / Than fam'd Niagara’s tremendous 
flood"). Low was not particularly original, but he seems sincerely moved 
as he considered the grandeur and sublimity of the force of falling waters: 


Prolific Nature! how august, how grand! — 
Thy secret workings how inscrutable. (m 165) 


Charles Brockden Brown, however, in reviewing the collection, expressed 
higher standards for poetry. Low's volumes contained, he said, examples of 
versification which could only please readers “whose partiality or courtesy 
may incline them to praise," and who "require striking instances of poetical 
deficiency before they consent to be persuaded that the author is not one 
of the inspired." In occasional compositions such as Low presented, the 
reader was entitled to expect, said Brown, if not uniformity of excellence, at 
least neatness and elegance, and these Low did not often display: 


Some of the pieces are correct without point or strength; but none of 
them conspicuous for originality of idea, beauty of simile, ingenuity of 
description, or harmony of verse. In their greatest efforts they hardly 
show themselves above the level of mediocrity.” 


Another, more generous critic disagreed strenuously: "I have derived much 
pleasure," he testified, "from the poems of Mr. Low." He thought Brown's 
comments to have been dictated by pique, because Low's "Ode" on Wash- 


81 Poems 1 16—35, 115—122, n 154—159. 
33 Monthly Magazine and American Review ru 56, 58 (July 1800). 
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ington as recited at the theatre bad been “received with that public applause, 
which was denied to the frigid and inanimate production of tbe author of 
“Wieland. ” Such a review as Brown had written would “in the days of 
Pope," he thought, "have inevitably conferred on its author a conspicuous 
station in the pages of the Dunciad." * 

But Brown was correct. Though first, Samuel Low did not maintain his 
position as foremost among the poets of New York. At nineteen, his verses 
showed promise which at thirty-five he could not fulfill After 1803 his 
name no longer appears in the New York directories. Sixteen years later, 
William Dunlap heard at Christ Church in Norfolk, Virginia, a young Epis- 
copal clergyman named Samuel Low who, "though dying of consumption," 
was "eloquent above mediocrity," who had "studied law, become a player 
& finally a priest,” and who was said to be the son of a clergyman who 
"resided near Fredericksburg." Dunlap wondered whether the young man's 
father might not have been the Samuel Low, once a poet in New York, who 
had *published a volume of bad poems, a bad play, become a drunkard, 
abandon'd his wife, come South and (as I hope) reformed & become a 
clergyman of the Church Episcopal." On inquiry he discovered this not to 
have been the case.** Samuel Low, the poet, had disappeared, to exist only 
in three small volumes of poetry and in a play which was never performed. 
His shortcomings need not be excused. Though the road he travelled was 
filled with good intentions, he strode it earnestly and with occasional attrac- 
tive verve which deserves brief remembering. 


33 "Candidus versus Reviewer" Monthly Mag axins and American Review m 179, 181 (Sep- 
tember 1800). Brown's "Monody on the Death of Washington" had been read at the theatre 
on December 30 1789 by actor Thomas Abthorpe Cooper; see R. Warfel, Charlas 
Brockden Brown: American Gothic Novelist (Gatnesville, Florida 1949) 183. Cooper had so 
htt in forgetting ls liso that, according to the New York Daily Advertiser, January 1 
1800, “the Pit groaned aloud, and a small hiss to issue from the gallery.” Further com- 
mentary on the merits of Low's verse in the New ork Mercantile Adoertiser on November 15 
1800 did little to increase the post’s reputation. 

84 D of Wiliam Dunlap (New York 1930) r, 477. Dunlap later identified the yo ; 
ees edt sls “He is the son of John Low, & directed ma to his aborde da 
N. Y. at bis Uncles at the Union Bank” (p 528). rding to The Counting House Com- 
ae Samuel Low's brother John was in that year the Cashier of the 
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LOCAL HISTORY AND GENEALOGY DIVISION, DANCE COLLECTION, Miss Geneviere Oswald, 


Gunther E. Pohl, Chief 
MUSIC DIVISION, Frank C. Campbell, Chief 


MAP DIVISION, Gerard L. Alexander, Chief 
ORIENTAL DIVISION, John L. Mish, Chief THEATRE COLLECTION, Paul Myors, Curator 


Tear Branca LIBRARIES 


Trustees’ Committee on The Branch Libraries: Gusenrr W. CHAPMAN (Chairman); 
Dn Maure Purpps CLARK; Epwanp G. FarkHAyXn; Momms HADLEY; 
Misa Rora F. Inen; Jons W. Kigniraren 


Headquarters: 8 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y, 10016 
Msgs Jean Ortu Goprngr, Chief 
Mus MARY Dana, Assistant Chief 


ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES, Mrs Julia Brody, TECHNICAL SERVICES, Mrs Sydney G. Maron, 
Coordinator 


Coordinator 
LIBRARY & MUSEUM OF THE PER- 
ADULT SERVICES, Mim Bemioe MacDonald, a T 
Henderson, Chief 
CHILDREN’S SERVICES, Mrs Augusta Baker, GENEBAL LIBRARY, Raïh Long, Cowdhuton 
Coordinator MUSEUM, Paul Seir, Chief 


YOUNG ADULT SERVICES, Mise Lilian 
Morrison, Coordinator 


PRESS AND COMMUNICATIONS OFFICE, 


MANHATTAN 


COORDINATOR, Mis Carindanta Katon 
ASSISTANT COORDINATOR, Walter Roxtewaki 


AGUILAR. 174 East 110th Street. 
Miss Faye Simmons 
BLOOMINGDALE REGIONAL. 150 West 


100th Street. 
Miss Theresa Castle 


CATHEDRAL. 864 Lexington Avenue. 
Mie Manon Hoos 


CENTRAL CHILDREN'S ROOM. Fifth Avenue 
and 42nd Street. 

Mie Angeline Mosontt 

CENTRAL CIRCULATION. Fifth Ave, k 42nd St. 
Robert Goldstein 

CHATHAM SQUARE, 33 East Broadway. 
Mies Virginie Swift 

COLUMBIA. Room 101, Butler Lab, Col Univ. 
Jobn Blade 


COLUMBUS. 742 Tenth Avenue. 
Mum Elizabeth Lechner 


COUNTEE CULLEN REGIONAL, 104 West 
136th Street. 


Jamarjo Bowen 
DONNELL LIBRARY CENTER 20 West Sard 


Street. 
Mus Sally Helfman 
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EPIPHANY. 229 Hast 23rd Street. 
James T. Greene 


FIFTY-EIGHTH STREET. 127 East 58th Street, 
Raymond Harris 


FORT WASHINGTON REGIONAL, 535 West 
170th Street. 
James King 


GEORGE BRUCE. 518 Wost 125th Street. 
Miss Miriam Yieisoher 


HAMILTON FISH PARK. 415 East Houston St. 
Mim Mary Anne Altman 


HAMILTON GRANGE 503 West 145th Street, 
Hobert Calese 


HARLEM LIBRARY. 9 West 124th Street. 
Eugene King 


HUDSON PARK, 10 Seventh Avenue South. 
Neil Biggs 

INWOOD REGIONAL. 4790 Broadway. 
Mrs Mary Pieper 


JEFFERSON MARKET REGIONAL. 
495 Avenna of the Americas, 
Gerrard 


Tug Branca Lmnanms, continued 
MANHATTAN, continued 


LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND AND PHYSICALLY 
106 Ave. of the Americas, 
Harrison 


MACOMB’S BRIDGE. 2650 Seventh Avenna. 
Mim Mary Little 


MUHLENBERG. 209 West Qard Stroet. 
Mim Marie Ferrigno 


NATHAN STRAUS. £0 West 83rd Street. 
Mrs Eltxabeth Borbas  - 


NINETY-SIXTH STREET REGIONAL. 112 East 
96th Street. 
Miss Hisako Yamashita 


118TH STREET. 203 Wert 115th Street. 
Miss Dolores Randall 
148TH STREET. 324 East 1&Sth Street. 


OTTENDORFER 135 Seoond Avenue. 
Robert Bolstad 


PICTURE COLLECTION. Fifth Avenue md 
42nd Street, 
Mrs Lenore Cowan 


RIVERSIDE, 190 Amsterdam Avenue. 
Mrs Alke Alexander 


ST AGNES REGIONAL, 444 Amsterdam Ave. 
Mies Georgette Jeanne Lachat 


SCHOMBURG COLLECTION. 103 West 135th 
Street. 


Mrs Joan Hrton 
SEWARD PARK. 192 Broedway. 
Mia Mercy Kellogg 


SIXTY-SEVENTH STREET. 328 East 67th St. 
Mrs Margarethe Kortanbeutal Voorhis 


TOMPKINS SQUARE REGIONAL. 331 East 
10th Street. 
Mim Miriam Rabinoff 


WASHINGTON HEIGHTS. 1000 8t Nicholas 


YORKVILLE, 229 Eas 70th Street, 
Miss Helen Rewstron 


THE BRONX 


COORDINATOR, Gerald Gold 
ASSISTANT COORDINATOR, Mie Mary M. Barrett ë 


ALLERTON. 2740 Barnes Avenue. 

Miss Carolyn Edis 

BRONX BOOKMOBILES. 391 Hast 140th Street. 
Mrs Mabel Bell 


CASTLE HILL. 9990 Cincinuatus Avenue, 
Philip Wolooff 

CITY ISLAND. 395 City Island Avenue. 
Mrs Mary Ellen Kohl 


CLASON'S POINT. Harrod Place. 
Mrs Klnora Jaokson 


EASTCHESTER. 1981-83 Burke Avenue, 
Mrs Dorothy Kaplowitx 


FORDHAM LIBRARY CENTER, 2556 Bain 
Avenna. 
Miss Regina’ Siniock 


FRANCIS MARTIN REGIONAL. 2150 Untver- 
sty Avenne. 
Mim Grace K. liftma 


GRAND CONCOURSE REGIONAL. 155 East 
173rd Street. 
Edward L. Orff, Jr 


HIGH BRIDGE 78 West 168th Street. 
Mn Phyllis Calese 


HUNT'S POINT REGIONAL. 877 Southern Blvd. 
Mim Sylvia Bean 


JEROME PARK. 118 Eames Place. 
Mise Agnes Martin 


KINGSBRIDGE, 280 West 2310 Street. 


MELCOURT. 730 Melrose Avenue, 
John J. Sullivan 


MELROSE. 910 Morris Avenue, 
Mrs Viola Barrett 
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MOHRISANIA. 610 East 169th Street. 
Carmme Michael Diodati 


MOSHOLU, 285 Kast 205th Street. 
Wiliam Helm 


MOTT HAVEN. 381 East 140th Street. 
Mrs Elizabeth Myers 

PAHKCHESTER REGIONAL. 1384 Metropolitan 
Avenue. 

Mm Lutbera Mlott 

RIVERDALE. 5540 Mosholu Avenua, 

Mrs Rath Higgins 

SEDGWICK. Building 4. 1553 University Avenue. 
Mim Willa Feeke 


THROG’S NECK. 3817 Has Tremont Avenue. 
Miss Patria Smith 


TREMONT. 1866 Washington Avenue. 
Mrs Pally Post Nelson 


VAN CORTLANDT. 3871 Sedgwick Avenne. 
David Qokeme 

VAN NEST-PELHAM. 2147 Barnes Avenne. 
Misa Marvelous Brooks 


WAKEFIELD. 4100 Lowerre Plaoe. 
Fredextak Giordano 


WEST FARMS. 2085 Honeywell Á verme, 
Mrs Rosa C. Brown 


WESTCHESTER SQUARE BEGIONAL. 3591 
Glebo Avenue. 
Mim Dorothy Am Henderson 


WOODLAWN HEIGHTS. 4355 Katonah Avenne. 
George Callan 


WOODSTOCK. 761 East 100th Street. 
Mra Theresa Lott 


Ter BnaNcH Lmnanms, continued 


RICHMOND 
COORDINATOR, Miss Joan Treble 
ASSISTANT COORDINATOR, Mim Patricia Kenny 


DONGAN HILLS. 1576 Richmond Road, ST GEORGE LIBRARY CENTER. 10 Hyatt 
Mim Eltrabeth Mullan Street. 


GREAT KILLS. 56 Gifords Lane. Mim Pairiola Kenny 
Donald Browne SOUTH BEACH. 100 Sand Lane. 


HUGUENOT PARK. Huguenot Avenue at 
Amboy Boad STAPLETON. 132 Canal Street. 
S A TON TANI 155 Third St. 


Mies Eleanor A; TODT HILL-WESTERLEIGH, 1891 Victory 
PORT e De 75 Bennett Street. 
Mies Mim Muriel EL Bedall 
TOTTENVILLE. 7430 Amboy Road. 
PRINCES BAY. 6084 Amboy Road. Henry J. Sumfleth 
RICHMOND BOOKMOBILE, 10 Hyatt Street. WEST NEW BRIGHTON. 976 Castleton Avenue. 
Mrs Mary Baker Miss Both Kronmiller 


Business OFFICE 
Groncx L. Scuaxrzn, Business Manager 
Josxen P. Poyepruro, Assistant Business Manager 
BUILDING MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION, PRINTING OFFICE AND BINDERY, 
Chester Chief 


T. Shearer, PURCHASING OFFICE, Wiliam F. Prete, Jr. 
CAFETERIAS, Mis Adelaide O'Neill Superintendent 


CENTRAL REGISTRATION, Richard Muller, SHIPPING ROOM, Hobert Valerowo, 
Supermtendent Supervisor 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICE, Herbert Bouscher, Chief SPECIAL INVESTIGATOR, John T. Murphy 
TELEPHONE EXCHANGE, Mrs Anne Demtmox 


EXHIBITIONS 


THE CENTRAL BUILDING 
Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street 


RECENT FACSIMILES OF EARLY ATLASES Fresr FLoon Common Norra 
An exhibition showing in facsimile the work of cartogra cola dy ume d ding Ortelius, 
1570; Ptolemaeus, 1540; and Waghenaer, 1554-1555. September 16 through November. 


FINDING TECHNICAL INFORMATION Fuer Froon Comgnmoa Norra 
À selection of the many guides to the technical literature available in the Science and 
Mast Division. These guides are designed to EP the Library user identify 

t may contain desired information. They rovide information on the 
techniques of making literature searches on any es erga October 15. 


DICKENS IN AMERICA MaiN Lossy AND LANDING Cases 
An exhibition to mark the centennial of Dickens’ death shows facets of his two Amerl- 
can tours. Included are a watercolor made on shipboard, accounts of his stay 
tn America, a plece of music — the “Boz Waltz” — played at a ball in New York, 


photographs, and personal items. Through September. 


FROM DICKENS: A SELECTION OF ORIGINAL DRAWINGS  Sxconp Froon GALLERY 
An artists” gallery of illustrations for Dickens’ works includes seven watercolors by 
extra illustrated edition of Pickwick P. , a watercolor drawing 
by "Phiz" for David C tss terc by “Ky for Martin Chuxxlewit, a 
pud ais end No e Thomas Nast for “The Fat Boy,” pie i 
P Papers, and wash drawings by Darley and by Green, the letter 
Great Expectations. Through September. 
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ExumrrroNs, continued 
The Cendral Building, continued 


FIFTY BOOKS OF THE YEAR SECOND FLOOR GALLERY 
An ‘exhibition of the books selected by the American Institute of Graphic Arts as the 
best of the year from the standpoint of design, production and printing. Through 
September. 


THE HISTORY OF HANGUL: THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE KOREAN 
ALPHABET Srconp Froon CentaaL Comnnmon 
puru Be eal Devin cu Ron ue CON Iio Enma oeng Saa 
King Sejong in 1440 up to the present. Through October 


THE REFLECTED IMAGE: THE MIRROB IN PRINTS Tamo Fioon Paner GALLERY 
The artist's fascination with the mirror, as thematio, decorative, and technical element, 
is shown in three centuries of prints from the Fast and the West, by artists such as 
Hollar, Hogarth, Daumier, Cassatt, and Marsh. Through September. 


CHARLES DICKENS 1812-1870 Room 318 
A portrait of Dickens’ pe Lu Re ee 
cn first editions and books in 

prompt copies, and original art work to the novels are on 
y. Through January 15. 

A WORLD OF WORDS — THE NICOTIAN PLANT IN PRINTED LANGUAGE LISTS 
AND DICTIONARIES Room 324 


Rare early volumes from the Arents Tobacco Collection reflect the emergence of 
tobacco into the world af currently used words. Jean Nicoť's Dictonsiee jroncole 
latin (1573) and Alonso de Molina's Vooabolario en lengoa oastellana y mexicana 
(1571) are included. Through September. 


THE CHESAPEAKE AND DELAWARE CANAL Tam Froon Comupon Norra 
M M 5 ou e 5 e CL 

Latrobe (1764-1820) for two aqueducts: one over Elk Cow 
Through September. 


Run 
* * * 


TECHNICAL BOOKS OF THE MONTH Froon Common Norra 


A mec» election af new baaka receta in a Sala and Tene) Drilon, 
and reviewed in New Technical Books. 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS Mam Lossy 


An almost complete collection of United States postal issues and airmeil stamps, 
1847-1026. Permanent exhibttion. 


HISTORY OF PRINTING Frmsr Froon 
Examples of the recorded word and the graphic arts from Babylonian tablets to modern 
press work. Permanent exhibition. 

WALT WHITMAN Tamb Froon Common 


ee ae P TM ee 
manuscripts, letters, portraits, and memorabilia. Permanent 


Miis ocho EM Tamb FLoon Common 

Selections and Hellman collections of Irvingiana consisting of first 
editions, manuscripts, eto, Permanent exhibition. 

AMERICAN VIEWS Te Froon Conmmpon Norra 


A selection of prints from the I. N. Phelps Stokes Collection. Permanent exhibition. 


* An {Ilustrated book, Charles Dickens 1819-1870: As Anthology, based upon the exhibition is available from 
the Sales Shops at $5.50. 
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ExurprrroNs, continued 
THE LIBRARY & MUSEUM OF THE PERFORMING ARTS 


AT LINCOLN CENTER 
111 Amsterdam Avenue 


SHELBY CULLOM DAVIS MUSEUM 


PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS IN THE PARK POSTER CONTEST Pusaza GALLERY 
An exhibition of posters by Junior and Senior High School students from a contest 
sponsored by City agencies and the New York Philharmonic for the Philharmonic 
Free Concerts in the Park. Through September. 

` 4 

FIREBIRD Marx GALLEBY 
Sketches by Chagall end costumes by Karinska for Stravinsky's “Firebird” will be on 
view in late September, 


THEATRE DRAWINGS BY SAM NORKIN AMSTERDAM GALLERY 


Caricatures and drawings of theatre scenes and personalities that have appeared over 
the years in the New York Sunday Newe and other newspapers across the coun- 
try. Through November 14. 


GUIDITTA PASTA: LETTERS OF A PRIMA DONNA Aston GALLERY 
Recently acquired correspondence of a famous early nineteenth-century opera singer 
is on display along with prints, Hthographs and playbills relating to her and to the 
people sho . Through October 17. 


ISADORA DUNCAN, DANCING REVOLUTIONARY Dance COLLECTEON 
Mad deis ns ee s cera es 
are photographs, original drawings by Grand'jouan, and hee own 
trunk, costumes, books. Through September. 


4 


DONNELL LIBRARY CENTER 
20 West Sard Street 
An exhibition of Spode china and earthenware, both old and new, celebrates the bicentenntal 
anniversary of $ Among the antique items on view are a Dickens plate; a flower holder 
made prior to 1813; and several plates, produced tn 1814, which show views of Rome in 1798. 
Also on display are of old patterns, and a current o£ blue and white transparent 
painting and uni g of English pottery. September 2 September 30. 


COUNTEE CULLEN REGIONAL BRANCH 
104 West 130th Street : 
“3 fram— We—-Us—L" An exhibition of pain and graphics presented by Gaylord Hassan, 
James Conserves and James Philipa, September O though Sets bee 90. 


SCHOMBURG COLLECTION 
103 West 135th Street 
“Yoruba Sculpture.” A recently acquired, small but varied collection of West African art. In- 


cluded are masks, head pieces, lance, sculpture, and usual two-faced 
Susa cima teen BUR xg 
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Front Matter 


New Trustee 


Bradford A. Warner, senior vice presi- 
dent of the European-American Bank 
and Trust Company and the European- 
American B g Co on, has 
been elected a Trustee of the Library. 
He succeeds Mrs Arnold Whitridge who 
was elected an Honorary Trustee. Mr 
Warner is Chairman of the Library’s 
Advisory Council, on which he has 
served for the past four years, and is 
also Chairman of the Library Fund. 

A native of New York, Mr Warner 
attended the Allen-Stevenson School 
and received his bachelor’s de from 
Yale and his master’s degree Co- 
lumbia University. Before assuming his 
current post at European-American, Mr 
bios was with General Motors over- 

erations, Fortune magazine, and 

cturers Hanover Trust Com- 

puy He is President of the National 

ociety for the Prevention of Blindness, 

Inc, director of Speech Rehabilitation 

Institute, and a Trustee of the Allen- 
Stevenson School. 


Mid-Manhattan Library 
to Open October 26 


The Mid-Manhattan Library, the New 
York Public Librarys new large, tax- 
supported central library described tn 
the June Bulletin, will open to the pub- 
lic on Monday morning, October 28. 
Hours of service will be 9 a.m. to 
10 p.m. Monday through Saturday. 
The General Reference Service, the 
Science Department, and the History 
and Social Science Department will be 
located on the fourth and fifth floors of 
the building at 8 East 40th Street; the 
Literature and Language Department 
and its Popular Library will be located 
near the 42nd Street entrance of Central 
Building. A full illustrated account of 





the new facilitles will appear in next. 
month’s Bulletin. 


Foreign Language Library: 
New Quarters 


The Foreign Language Library has re- 
opened in new quarters on the third 
floor of Donnell Library Center. The 
new facilities next to the Donnell Ref- 
erence Library have been attracting 
more readers to its reference and 
circulating collection (fiction, periodi- 
cals, etc) in eighty languages. 


Cooperative Services Division 


To coordinate and develop existing and 
future cooperative programs with other 
libraries and agencies, for mutual and 
po benefit, a Cooperative Services 

ivision has been established, as part 
of the General Research Services of 
The Research Libraries. 

The new division will have responsi- 
bilities for a wide variety of tive 
activities, including the New York Pub- 
lic Library's participation in the New 
York State Interlibrary Loan Network 
and other programs under the State 
Reference and Research Library Re- 
sources Program. The NYSILL program 
is designed to make the reference and 
res resources of New York State 
more accessible to adult users, especially 
to those doing research. It consists of 
three area referral libraries, two region- 
al systems within the network, and nine 
subject referral libraries. For serial lit- 
erature, The New York Public Library's 
Research Libraries serve as a referral 
center in a number of subject areas, sup- 

lying photocopies at no charge to the 
sh apre library. In the case of mono- 
E publications, The Research 
braries act as a library of last resort, 
regardless of subject, supplying positive 
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microfilm from our own collections or 
making a positive microfilm copy if none 
exists 


The veServices Divislon will 
also be responsible for our participation 
in the Central Advisory and Referral 
Service and other programs within the 
New York Metropolitan Reference and 
Research Library (METRO); the bor- 
rowing service under interlibrary loan; 
loans to the United Nations and to gov- 
ernment officials; special services to the 
academic community (such as profes- 
sional assistance to faculty and students 
of the Graduate Center of the City Uni- 
versity of New York, the first step in the 
implementation of a proposal to expand 
the services of The New York Public 
Library to the City and State Universi- 
ties); and any other special services to 
the business, industrial, and academic 
communities that may be developed. 


Singer from the Golden Age 


The co ondence of the Italian so- 
prano Giuditta Pasta (1798-1865) has 
recently been acquired by the Special 
Collections of the Library's Music Divi- 
sion. One of the stars in the 
golden age of bel canto, Madame Pasta 
was the creator of many roles which are 
still in the operatic ire. Bellini 
wrote the paxt of Norma, for example, 
ifically for this soprano who was 
famed for both her singing and acting 
abilities. Over five hun letters are 
in the ition, and more than one 
hundred of them are in Madame Pasta’s 
own hand. The correspondence had 
been preserved by the singer’s family, 
and the letters are now available to 
scholars for the first time (excerpts from 
a few were published in Maria Ferranti- 
Giulini’s biography, Giuditta Pasta e i 
suoi tempt). 
Most of the letters written by Ma- 
dame Pasta herself are to the members 
of her family. They give detailed de- 
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scriptions of her travels, her perform- 
ances, her impressions of the composers 
and singers who worked with’ her and 
who rivalled her. Two groups af special 
interest are fourteen letters written 
from Russia between February and 
May 1841 and nine from England writ- 
ten in the summer of 1833. Many of the 
other letters in the new acquisition — 
those written to Madame Pasta — illus- 
trate the singer’s close professional and 
personal relations with the composers 
whose works she sang. The correspond- 
ence with Bellini and Rossini stretches 
over many years, and a series of letters 
with the composer aa Nicolini 
shows how the two worked together in 
creating roles especially for her. There 
is a fascinating set of letters describing 
the first productions of Italian o 

iven in New York in 1825 by Manuel 

arcia, the original Count Almaviva in 
Rossini’s Barber of Seville, and his 
troupe. There are also letters from such 
musical contemporaries as Franz liszt 
and the singer Maria Malibran, from 
writers such as Mazzini and Stendahl, 
and from the singer's husband and man- 
ager Giuseppe Pasta. 

À selection of these letters is currently 
on display in the Vincent Astor Gallery 
of the Library & Museum of the Per- 
forming Arts. With the letters are ex- 
cerpts her notes and diaries, and 
even passports from her Russian tour. 
Contemporary lithographs of the musi- 
cal personalities and theatres, playbills, 
reviews, and scores from the Music Di- 
vision provide a glimpse of the operatic 
world of the early nineteenth century. 


A Musical Discovery: 
Early Anglican Part-Books 


A unique source of early English li- 
turgical music, hitherto unknown to 
scholars, has come to the Special Col- 
lections of the Library’s Music Division. 
The acquisition was made possible by 


FRONT MATTER 


a bequest to the Library by the late 
Otto Kinkeldey, the eminent American 
niusicologist who was once Chief of the 
Music Division. . 

Called the Chirk Castle Part-Books, 
because of their origin at Chirk Castle 
in Wales, the manuscripts contain the 
music to sixty-five Anglican services and 
anthems dating from the early years of 
the Reformation in England. Ten of the 
works, including a litany by William 
Byrd, were previously unknown, and 
the contain primary source 
material of unequalled value for many 
other compositions of such Elizabethan 
masters as Thomas ‘Tallis, Thomas 
Weekles, and Orlando Gibbons (see 
illustration on page 548). 

The completeness of the four part- 
books, which are perfectly preserved in 
their original bindings, is cularly 
remarkable in view ot the fact that al- 
most no manuscripts of pre-Restoration 
Anglican music survived the ravages of 
the English Civil War. Together with a 
com organ book — it is thought 
to be in the same hand and has some of 
the same pieces — now in the library 
of Christ Church College, Oxford, 
the Chirk manuscripts represent the 
most complete set in existence of pre- 
Restoration liturgical manuscripts of 
Elizabethan and Jacobean music. 

The man ts were probably writ- 
ten down fos ie ea owner, Sir 
Thomas Myddelton (1586-1666) of 
Chirk Castle near Wrexham in North 
Wales, between 1618 and 1633 by Wil- 
liam Deane, organist at the Castle, sev- 
eral of whose compositions are included 
in the collection. The poser have 

elton 


remained in the Mydd family until 
recently. 
The Question of Preservation 


An anonymous gift of $100,000 has 
made possible the establishment of a 
conservation laboratory for the exten- 
sive treatment of books and papers from 
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the collections of the Library. Located 
in the Annex Building, 521 West 43rd 
Street, the new laboratory is an essen- 
tial part of Conservation Program Num- 
ber 3, under which materials in the gen- 
eral collections will be conserved in 
their original form. 

The is the third major effort 
of the Library to deal with the conser- 
vation of the collections. The first of 
these is the extensive microfilming pro- 
gram which over the past thirty-five 
years has created some 40,000 reels 
of microfilm, the equivalent of over 
200,000 volumes. A second effort has 
been the Library's on in a 

e number of reprinting projects dur- 
E ac past dude mda 1966 these 
programs have been supervised by the 
office of the Collections Preservation 
Coordinator, which serves as liaison be- 
tween the divisions of the Library, the 
Photographic Service, and the Bindery, 
and between the Library and commer- 
cial reprinting firms. 

The Library interest in conservation 
goes back to the 1930s, when Harry 
Miller Lydenberg, Director, and John 
Archer, Superintendent of Printing and 
Binding, became interested in a number 
of conservation measures including lam- 
eus Dio Japanese tissue and the 
man of paper of archival qual- 
ity. They wrote The Care and Repair of 
Books, a pioneer work in the conserva- 
tion fleld. 

Conservation work of various kinds 
has been carried out for many years in 
the Librarys Bindery. Since 1008 a 
paper conservation laboratory in the 
Dance Collection, supported by a gift 
from still another benefactor to the 
Library, has provided facilities for the 
repair of graphic materials. The labora- 
tory is a replica of the mini-laboratory 
at the Museum of Modern Art and is 
equipped to clean soiled prints, draw- 
ings, and water colors, remove harmful 
backings and other materials, repair 
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mutilated items, and flatten buckled 
areas. 

The new Annex laboratory empha- 
sizes both the prevention and correction 
of deterioration. Initial work will center 
on preserving materials which pre-date 
1850, as much of the unique strength of 
the Library's holdings is found in this 
area. À long-range program calls for 
treatment of materials as they are added 
to the collections in order to minimize 
future deterioration. For the first time 
it is possible to test, clean, deacidify, 
repair, en, and reassemble ma- 
terlals from the Library’s collections on 
its own premises. In addition to these 
operations the laboratory is equipped 
to rm qualitative analyses of paper 
and fiber materials used in The Re- 
search Libraries. 

‘The Librarys developing conserva- 
ton facilities are among a number es- 
tablished in recent years throughout the 
country. Techniques for the preserva- 
tion of materials have become a princi- 
pal concern to librarians, and are the 
subject of a forthcoming day-long con- 
ference in which a number of New York 
Public Library staff members will take 
part. This "conference within a confer- 
ence," a section of the New York Library 
Association annual meeting, convenes 
at the Americana Hotel at 0 a. m. No- 
vember 12 for a series of panels and dis- 
cussions that last through the evening. 
Pre-registration ($3.50 for NYLA mem- 
bers, $4.50 for non-members) is 
through November 1 and is handled by 
the NYLA, P.O. Bor 521, Woodside, 
New York (212-672-9880). 

The conference brings together dis- 
tinguished leaders tn the fleld who will 
report on general programs and devel- 
opments and lead discussions on specific 
methods and techniques. The reading 
list which we print here has been pre- 

ed for the conference by two mem- 
of the New York Public Library 
staff, Hannah B. Friedman, Collections 
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Preservation Coordinator, and Wayne 
Eley, Conservation Specialist. , 


Preseroation of Library Materials; 
A Suggested Reading List 
Compiled by Hannan B. FRIEDMAN 
and WAYNE ELEY 


It is hoped that this list will serve as 
a guide to the rather extensive and often 
confusing literature on the subject of 
preservation. While the idea of pou 
ing the materials collected by libraries 
is an ancient one, only recently has the 
process of their conservation emerged 
as a distinct line borrowing from 
library science, kbinding, photo- 

hic technology, paper technology, 
hemistry and other lelds. id 

The literature on the subject is exten- 
sive (one published bibliography con- 
tains over 2,000 references), and con- 
flict and confusion are rampant with 

ect to principles, priorities and 
ques. attempt has been to 
provide a selection of readings which 
cover most of the fleld in general and 
certain algo topics. We have di- 
vided list into two sections; one 
contains general works and works con- 
cerned with the preservation of original 
materials, and the other lists works con- 
cerned with information preservation 
through such techniques as microgra- 
hy or reprinting. The resolution of con- 
icting statements and aims found in 
Min des preservation, and even on 
the tion of preservation, is left to 
the intelligent discrimination of the in- 
formed reader. 

Articles on preservation, restoration 
and conservation are found throu 
standard library literature. The follow- 
ing, however, are either devoted to one 

of the fleld or contain 
a large number of articles on the sub- 
ject: Studies in Conservation, Restaura- 
tor, The Archivist, The American Archi- 
vist, The Reprint Bulletin, Micro-News 
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Bulletin, and the Journal of the Nattonal 
Microfilm Association. 


General Works and Preservation 
of Original Materials 


Barrow, W. J., Research Laboratory 

Permanence of the Book 

6 vols (Richmond, Va: Virginia State 

Library 1963-1969) 

The Barrow Laboratory is one of the 
centers for research into the problems 
of deterioration of library materials. 
This serles of publications reports the 
findings of major projects concerning 
the problem of acidity and the develop- 
ment of standards for paper, bindings 
and adhesives. 


Cunha, George Daniel Martin Conser- 
vation of L hi Hotere A Manual 
Biblio on the Care, Repair 
and Beton of Library Materials 
(Metuchen, N J: Scarecrow Press 
1967) 405 p 
Mr Cunha, Conservator of the Li- 
brary of the Boston Athenaeum, is the 
first author to address himself to a com- 
prehensive monograph on the conserva- 
tion of library materials, their nature, 
enemies, general care, and repair and 
restoration. The extensive bibliography 
is a valuable contribution to the litera- 
ture. His proposal for a regional coop- 
erative approach to conservation merits 
attention. 


Horton, Carolyn Cleaning and Preserv- 
and Related Materials 
2d rev ed (Library Technology Pro- 
gram Publication no 16) ( 
American Library Association 1969) 
87 p 
Any person who is charged with the 
care of books will find this volume in- 
valuable. The procedures and tech- 
niques are clearly described, and the {l- 
lustrations provide ample detail The 
book also contains a glossary and a se- 
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lected annotated bibliography. Both are 
excellent. 


Langwell, W. H. The Conservation of 
Books and Documents ( London: Pit- 
man 1957) 114 p 


Miis book, though somewhat out of 
À aig a dng general discus- 

na d paper bin parchment, sew- 
ing, adhesives and o har book materials. 


Library Quarterly 40 (Jan 1970) Dete- 
rioration and Preservation of Library 
Materials 
This volume contains the proceedings 

of the Thirty-fourth Annual Conference 
of the Graduate Library School, the 
University of Chicago, on the deteriora- 
tion and preservation of library mate- 
rials. Comprehensive in it con- 
tains articles on paper, film, books, bind- 
ing practices, printing, mass deacidifica- 
tion, environmental factors and general 
conservation programs in libraries. 


Middleton, Bernard C. A History of 
English Craft Bookbinding Tech- 
nique (New York and London: Haf- 
ner 1963) 307 p 
This excellent volume will be found 

useful in making decisions 

restoration. Note especially pter 

XIV, “Book Repairs and Restoration.” 


Plenderleith, Harold J. The Conserva- 
tion of Antiquities and Works of Art 
(London: Oxford University Press 
1956) 375 p 
Mr Plenderleith’s book is generally 

regarded as the standard reference work 

in the conservation fleld. It contains 

a discussion of environmental factors 

affecting both storage and ote ere and 

several chapters 


libraries on animal skins, papyrus, and 
paper. 
Roberts, Matt “ and the 


Problem of Book Preservation in the 
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Research Library" College and Re- 
search Libraries 28 (Jan 1967) 17-24 


Mr Roberts addresses himself to a 
practice which is universally con- 
demned by persons concerned about 
books and almost universally employed 
by library binders. While no immediate 
remedy for this dilemma is available, 
it is most important that librarians be 
aware of the sans aspects of over- 
sewing. 


Williams, Gordon R. “The Preseroation 
of Deterlorating Books" Library Jour- 
nal 91 (Jan 1, 15 1966) 51-56, 189-194 
A summary of findings with recom- 

mendations for a solution published by 

the Committee on Preservation of Li- 

brary Materials of the Association of 

Research Libraries. The Committee, set 

up in 1960, concerned itself with pres- 

ervation of materials in research librar- 
les; the use of the best preservation 
methods; establishment of a central 
agency to assure the physical and last- 
ing preservation of at least one speci- 
men of all disintegrating books; the 
search for federal support; the establish- 

ment of bibliographical control of mi- 

croforms through the National Register 

of Microforms. 


Zigrosser, Carl and Gaehde, Christa M. 
A Guide to the Collecting and Care of 
Original Prints (New York: Crown 
1965) 120 p 
The section on the care of prints will 

be useful and informative for anyone 

concerned with sheet materials: prints, 
drawings, manuscripts, Dada 
maps, etc. 


Information Preservation 
American Library Association, Re- 
sources and Technical Services Divi- 
sion, Reprinting Committee "Lendin 
to Reprinters; A Policy Statement 
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Revised and adopted April 1968 

(Mimeographed) 4 p . 

Sets up guidelines for libraries inter- 
E T 
lending to reprinters, or ibraries 
acquiring reprints. 

Ballou, Hubbard W., ed Guide to Mi- 
Equipment 4th ed 

(Annapolis: National Microfilm Asso- 

ciation c1969) 493 p 

With the continuing increase in hard- 
ware available, this guide is essential 
for every library that uses or produces 
microforms. Descriptions end evalua- 
tions of cameras, readers, printers, and 
auxiliary equipment are in detail. 
It is an invaluable tool by an expert in 
the field. A 1970 supplement is available 
from the National Microfilm Associa- 
tion, Suite 1101, 8728 Colesville Road, 
Silver Springs, Maryland, 20910. 


Guide to Microforms in Print (Wash- 
ington: Microcard Editions 1961- ) 
An annual, cumulative guide to mono- 

graphs and serials a le on micro- 

and other microforms from United 

ublishers, alphabetically ar- 

rang by author and title. Lists prices, 

pab ishers, and type of microform avail- 
e. 


Guide to Reprints ( Washington: Micro- 
card Editions 1967— ) 

A handy reference tool for use in ac- 
quisition and preservation of library 
materials. It is an annual, rea udi 

de to reprinted mono se- 
Sols Mohabelically a by author 
and title. Prices are included; coverage 
is limited. With this and the preceding 
title it is necessary to beware of listings 
announced for reprinting, not yet or 
never reprinted. 


Hawken, William R. C Methods 
Manual (Library Technology Pro- 
gram Publication no 11) (Chicago: 


States 
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American Library Association 1966) 

376 p: 

This comprehensive and dependable 
work evaluates and explains er- 
istics of materials and microforms, proc- 
esses, methods and techniques. Contains 
pu for the microfllmer, and has a good 
glossary and several appendices by 
others in the fleld. 


Nelson, Carl E. Microfilm PME 


E and Related Fields 
(New York: McGraw Hill 1965) 
387 p 


A basic, functional book on the 
proper use of microfilm technology b 
a pioneer in the field. Although not ad 
dressed specifically to libraries, it offers 
a wealth of factual material and solu- 
tions to technical problems. Contains 
a classified bibliography of forty-eight 
pages on a 4 x 6 microfiche insert. 


Reichmann, Felix “Bibliographical Con- 
trol of " Library Resources 
and Technical Services 11 (Fall 1967) 
415—435 
The article discusses sources for 

American and E ts in 
hardcover, microform, and electrostatic 
copy. The shortcomings of the industry 
are pointed out with recommendations 
for improvement. The bibliography cov- 
ers nine pages. 


The Bulletin (Dobbs Ferry, 
NY: Oceana Publications 1955- ) 
This serial formerly known as the 

none E Service Bulletin, is 

published six times annually. It contains 
many interesting articles on various as- 
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pects of reprinting as well as listings of 
new titles. A recent and helpful inno- 
vation is the reviewing of reprints with 
respect to WE IY completeness, 
scholarly value, quality of reproduction, 
and quality of paper and binding. 


Sullivan, Robert C. “Developments in 


Services 13 (Summer 1909) 391—421 


This is an informative and scholarly 
survey of activities in the field of reprog- 
raphy by an expert in the field of photo- 
duplication. It covers computer-output- 
microfilm (COM), micropublishing 
projects, grants for microform research, 
copyright and photocopying, publica- 
tions in the fleld, evaluation of ae 
ment, and professional activities in 
field. 


U. S, Library of Congress National Reg- 
ister of Microform Masters ( Wash- 
ington, DC: Library of Congress 
1966- ) 

The preface notes that this Important 
annual reference and information tool 
de a new GER E. TE record 

evoted to the listing of titles for which 
master negatives exist and which are 
retained as file or master negatives of 
library materials which have been 
filmed.” The re is designed to 
eliminate the duplication costly 
master negatives; its success depends 


upon the coo on of libraries and 
commercial producers. Libraries 
are urged to report listings regularly. 


Mark Baker Bird and His Early Defense of Haiti 


By Josxwx A. BoroME 
The City College, Tha City Untosrsity of New York 


N 1789 FRANCE had no more prosperous colony than Saint Domingue. 
The activity of her population (30,000 whites; 40,000 free people of 
color, mainly mulattoes; and 480,000 slaves) accounted for a combined 
import and export that touched $140,000,000 — almost one-half of all French 
colonial trade. Thriving coffee, cotton, indigo and sugar estates dotted the 
plains, valleys, and hills. In Le Cap, the oldest town, bookshops, boutiques 
displaying the latest objects from Paris, literary clubs, and a working theatre 
catered to social and cultural tastes. Yet dissatisfaction abounded. The afflu- 
ent and socially prominent whites resented deeply the colonial officials sent 
among them and the regulations they attempted to enforce in the interests 
of the mother country; the remedy in their eyes lay with home rule. The 
mulattoes, discriminated against since 1758 by a mounting series of laws 
and decrees that banned them from most professions and confined them 
to an inferior position whether in the quality of the clothes they might wear 
or the segregated seats they could occupy at dramatic spectacles, panted 
after the equal rights which the Code Noir (1685) had guaranteed to them. 
As for the slaves, owned by whites and mulattoes alike, they performed their 
tasks under a coercion that caused a continuous black importation to coun- 
terbalance the high mortalitv among field hands, kept their thoughts to 
themselves, and occasionally implemented their fury and frustration by acts 
of resistance that brought swift and severe chastisement except to the hand- 
ful who disappeared amidst the few marron communities hidden away in 
the mountain ranges. It was upon them that destiny called, two years after 
the storm of revolution broke over France. For in 1791, while whites and 
mulattoes were fighting each other in the colony, owing to conflicting de- 
cisions of the National Assembly in Paris that granted and then limited 
political privileges to the freed people, the slaves arose, to widespread 
astonishment and alarm. Out of the kaleidoscopic and fateful aftermath of 
a struggle that saw natives (white, brown, and black) fighting each other with 
the aid of divers foreign powers, the slaves emerged triumphant under Tous- 
saint Louverture by 1800. Neither anti-white nor anti-mulatto, this former 
black slave sought to mitigate the horrors of recent memory by inducing 
where possible, and compelling where necessary, cooperation among all 
elements of the population. He effected an impressive restoration of agri- 
cultural and commercial prosperity. But in engineering a constitution for 
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the colony that provided for self-government he incurred the wrath of Na- 
poleon.’ Determined to have a pliant Saint Domingue as one of two bases 
— Louisiana was the other — that might revive a great French empire in 
the New World which had been crippled by Britain’s conquest of Canada 
in 1763, the First Consul resolved to reduce Louverture’s creation to cen- 
tralized control and even re-establish there the institution of slavery that 
the French government of 1794 had abolished. He despatched an enormous 
armada, correctly anticipating armed resistance by Louverture. Landing in 
early 1802 it brought about a rapid subjection that was made almost com- 
plete when Louverture himself surrendered in May. The following month, 
deceived by a French ruse and betrayed by his ex-officers, Louverture, the 
touchstone of resistance, was deported across the Atlantic to incarceration 
in a fortress of the French Alps, where he died in 1803. All might have 
succeeded to Bonaparte’s complete satisfaction, save that the news leaked 
out, after Louverture’s abduction, that slavery had been restored in Guade- 





“Toussaint Louverture,” an early nineteenth-century engraving by J. Barlow. 
Schomburg Collection 
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loupe.The blacks revolted, joined by the mulattoes who saw the handwriting 
on the wall of revived discriminations against themselves. They fell upon 
the French forces, badly deciminated by yellow fever and poorly supplied 
from overseas because of a British blockade. With the furor of the fighting 
on both sides — the appalling atrocities of General Rochambeau matched 
those of the slave-born commander-in-chief Jean Jacques Dessalines — there 
was little doubt that by mid-1803 the native blacks and browns had vowed 
to be rid forever of French control! In early December the detested foe 
evacuated its last stronghold ( Móle Saint-Nicolas). 

On January 1 1804, accompanied by such doughty generals as the mulatto 
Alexandre Pétion and the black Henry Christophe, Dessalines proclaimed 
the independence of Haiti — the original Indian name of the island — before 
an enthusiastic throng of citizens and soldiers in the sun-lit Pláce d'Armes 
at Gonaives. The spirit of the day, enlivened by trumpeting, military drum 
beating and the booming of cannons, spread throughout the land. More than 
festivities, however, occupied Governor-General Dessalines. Before him and 
his advisors lay formidable tasks: establishing law and order, promoting 
economic life, and maintaining a well-manned defense system against possi- 
ble French reconquest. Thirteen years of armed struggle had destroyed much 
property and wealth, weakened general discipline, divided authority and 
loosened social and cultural moorings. No help could be expected from a 
hostile outside world, whose leading powers feared lest Haitian example 
inspire the slaves of their domains to successful rebellion. Trodding paths 
laid out by Louverture, Dessalines put the country under absolutist rule. 
He ordered most of the population to agricultural labor on the estates and 
the remainder, unoccupied with governmental functioning, to military serv- 
ice; meanwhile he covenanted with foreign nations willing to take island 
produce. America's first black nation inched forward slowly. Its upward 
course was unhappily endangered by a clash of political ambitions. 

Following the death of the self-proclaimed emperor Dessalines by ambush 
in 1806, Haiti split into two parts, for his rival successors of dictatorial bent 
would not subordinate their aspirations. In the south the more tolerant 
President Pétion instituted land reform that broke up properties and con- 
verted two thirds of the people into landowners within a generation. As 
these peasant proprietors turned to the growing of subsistence crops on their 


1 Much is made of Dessalines's announcement of ind 

November 29 1803. In writing to Governor t of bos ab is pasos co nests 
“In the name of these people weary of h tions, I have the honor to inform Your Excel- 
lency, that all bonds which attached Satnt Domingue to France have been broken” MS, Institute 
of Jamaica, Kingston. 
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small plots, government plans for raising such staples as sugar for export 
vanished, and the economy languished. In the north, under the colorful 
and strong-willed king Christophe, vast estates continued to be cultivated 
by fiat, trade flourished in exportable goods, and social ends that included 
elementary education were rewardingly pursued. The king's suicide in the 
face of a stroke and an army revolt of 1820 permitted General Jean Pierre 
Boyer, Pétion's successor in 1818, to march northward and reunite the 
country. Still, the high level attained in Christophe's realm failed to become 
pervasive and Haiti by and large coasted along, its natural and human po- 
tentialities remaining far from developed. When Boyer fled into exile be- 
cause of a military uprising in 1843, the door was opened on a pattern of 
Latin American political instability that witnessed no less than four presidents 
named between 1843 and 1847, and a consequent cycle of ephemeral chief 
executives that would extend into the twentieth century. Haiti's critics, 
who were legion, now had freer rein for pronouncing the island behindhand 
in its political, economic, and social aspects, with racial inferiority as the 
pedal point of argument. 

Countering the detractors were many abolitionists, American and British. 
During Boyer's time they rejoiced, with Lydia Maria Child, that early 
Cassandra views of imminent collapse and anarchy had proved false: To 
proponents of Negro intellectual inequality they cited the appearance of a 
stable society with scholars, cultivated men, alert legislators, and able ad- 
ministrators. They envisioned Haiti both as a showcase of black ability and 
a haven wherein the oppressed colored element in other countries might 
find race no impediment to material and mental advancement and to the 
attainment of personal dignity.” Prominent among the colonizationists were 
the English immigrant to America George Flower who sent twenty-five freed 
slaves from Illinois in 1823; Frances Wright of Scotland who, armed with an 
introduction from General Lafayette to Boyer, personally set out for Port-au- 
Prince in 1829 to conduct the six ex-slave families that had survived her Na- 
shoba experimental community in Tennessee; and Benjamin Lundy, William 
Lloyd Garrison’s employer, who inspected Haiti at least twice before 1830 
and persuaded a few hundred free Negroes from Virginia and North Caro- 
lina to settle upon its soil. The abolitionists also derived encouragement from 


onvention for Promoting ondition of 
iR UE TU ES NE of Ootober, 1833 ( Philadelphia 
1823 J] 
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the improving civil condition of the freedmen in the British Caribbean col- 
onies, perceiving a connection between areas like Jamaica and Haiti that 
had been predominantly peopled by the African diaspora. Visiting the West 
India colonies, some of them arranged to call at Haiti for purposes of com- 
parison and analysis, while others, notably the Scottish-born James Red- 
path, concentrated their later attention almost exclusively upon it. In Mark 
Baker Bird, the English missionary, they encountered a staunch supporter 
of their optimistic outlook. 

Born in 1807, the young Channel Islander entered the Wesleyan ministry 
for recruits to the West Indies in 1833.* His first assignment carried him 
from England to Jamaica. It was a crucial historical period for the island. 
The Negroes, emancipated by the Parliamentary Act of 1833, were passing 
through a transition stage of apprenticeship to their former masters, so that 
they might be better prepared to make a go on their own when full freedom 
came. Despite the ungracious attitude of many planter-proprietors, they ac- 
customed themselves to wage labor; acquired land on their own initiative 
or through the good offices of Baptist and Wesleyan missionaries in particu- 
lar; built cottages thereon; and started sending their children to school, 
supporting churches, and, in contrast to the concubinage of yore, marrying 
their chosen partners. Bird's stay in Jamaica from 1834 to 1838, when free- 
dom was declared, instilled an abiding sympathy for rising blacks and their 
problems. 

In 1839, having returned home for his health, he was transferred to Haiti. 
His selection was partially influenced by the fact that he knew the French 
dialect of the Channel Islands, as did his young wife Anne Guiton, a descend- 
ant of Jean Guiton, leader of the Huguenot resistance during the seige of 
La Rochelle in 1628. During the month of January 1840 Bird landed with 
Anne and their infant son at Cap Haitien, a bustling town of nine thousand. 
He moved at once among the inhabitants. Being an eloquent preacher in 
French and English, and untiringly assisted by his wife, he quickly built up 
a small but faithful following.* 

On May 7 1842 an earthquake destroyed Cap Haitien, causing hundreds 
of deaths, leveling houses, and ruining property. The Wesleyan authorities 
in London decided that Bird, who has been miraculously spared and would 


8 Biographical information on Bird may be found in C. G. Findlay and W. W. Holdsworth 
The History of the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society (London 1021) m 405-508; Catts 
Pressoir Le Protestantisme hastien (Port-au-Prince 1945) 173-205; and Bird’s own volume, 


first published under the title Ths Republic of Hayti end Its Struggles (London 1887). 
4 John Candler Brief Notices of Hayti, with Its Conditions, Resources, and Prospects (London 
1842) 43. 
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subsequently treat of the catastrophe in verse, should be stationed in the 
capital, -Port-au-Prince, at the side of James T. Hartwell, whom Bird had 
placed there the previous year. After permanently settling in, Bird took a 
leisurely tour to familiarize himself with the southern section of the country, 
leaving Port-au-Prince on December 12 1843 and heading home on Janu- 
ary 11 1844. 

That very year a synod of the Methodist Church at the capital set down 
a distribution of missionary endeavors that would endure for almost a cen- 
tury. Bird assumed full charge at Port-au-Prince. Hartwell was slated for 
Cap Haitien, destined to rise from its ashes. J. H. St Denis Baudry, a native 
Haitian, would remain at Jeremie, while William Towler and William Cardy 
took over, respectively, Puerto Plata and Samana in the Spanish portion of 
the island. 





An engraving of the rebuilt city of Cap Haitien from the Aug 5 1865 Harper's Weekly. 
Sohomburg Colleotton 

Bird threw himself into his duties with a conviction reinforced by a re- 
markable understanding of the Haitian people and their heritage. Untouched 
by paternalism or condescension, he refused to entertain any thought that 
the country’s lack of progress could be laid at the door of innate racial infe- 
riority. Instead he sought answers in the French colonial past; the winning 
of independence after years of devastating warfare; the national struggle to 
survive and rise despite world condemnation, scorn and ridicule; the want 
of popular education; and the heavy hand of Roman Catholicism. Consider- 
ing Haiti’s large standing army to be less a cause of concern than it seemed 
to the well-informed English Quaker, John Candler, he was nevertheless at 
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one with Candler in regarding as crying needs more schools and more Prot- ' 
estantism to speed up amelioration. 

Having pondered the possible methods of training the young, Bird opted 
for first influencing the children of the ruling class and then, eventually, the 
masses. In 1843 he was able to realize an elementary establishment in the 
mission-chapel, because of a historic grant to a Protestant school. When 
political exigencies swept the award away the following year, he kept the 
school going by public appeal; and in 1851, without government aid, opened 
a high school, called Wesleyan College. All the while he converted many 
individuals to Methodism and brought into existence a Protestant elite main- 
ly of that persuasion, to the chagrin of Baptist and Anglican missionaries. 
In 1851 the American Tract Society forwarded 26,031 tracts to him for free 
distribution — telling testimony to his exertions.” 

Bird's devotion and conscientiousness were matched by his utter candor. 
He did not hesitate to criticize Haiti, but he did so openly and construc- 
tively. So well were his intentions recognized and his opinions and person 
respected, that he never fell afoul of the government, Indeed, Mark Baker 
Bird became “an institution m Hayti,” as Spencer St John, the British minis- 
ter there for some twelve years, put it. In 1853 John Bigelow made his 
acquaintance. 

Co-owner and co-editor with William Cullen Bryant of the New York 
Evening Post from 1848 to 1861, friend of Charles Sumner and William H. 
Seward, and an anti-slavery man to the core, Bigelow arrived in Port-au- 
Prince on December 20. He had come to continue his study of the advance 
of the freed African in the West Indies and size up the emigration possibil- 
ities for American free Negroes. In 1850 he had visited Jamaica and from 
articles he bad written for the Evening Post during his three weeks’ tour, 
had compiled a slender volume Jamaica in 1850 or, the Effects of Stxteen 
Years of Freedom on a Slave Colony (1851). It pointed out that the loudly 
lamented decline of Jamaica had begun before the emancipation of the 
slaves; rapped those like Thomas Carlyle who called in his Occasional Dis- 
course on the Negro Question (1849) for practically the reinstitution of 
slavery to force the “lazy” Negroes to work; and emphasized the effect, 
before and after 1833, of such factors as extensive absentee landlordism, 
one-crop agriculture, and the encumbered condition of estates. Before re- 


5 American Tract Society Annual Report for 1851 (New York 1851) 24. 
6 Spencer St John Hayti, or the Black Republio (London 1884) 257. 
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turning to the United States, with pleasant recollections of the thousands 
of Negroes cultivating their private plots, he had touched briefly at Haiti 
and met Emperor Faustin. The country had intrigued him sufficiently to 
lure him back for a longer look. It was his fortune to be the house guest of 
Benjamin Peter Hunt, to whom he had letters of introduction from mutual 
American friends. This cultured Massachusetts man had lived in various 
areas of the island, was a partner in one of the largest commission houses 
of Haiti (Hunt & Cutts), and knew persons of every class." Through him 
Bigelow met Bird who guessed, if he did not know for certain, that the 
journalist would publish his impressions, and was anxious that the situation 
of Haiti be balanced against the odds she had had to combat. On January 7 
1854, before leaving for St Thomas where he would land January 12, Big- 
elow received a manuscript from Bird on the moral and intellectual state 
of Haiti.? It contained the first version of a theme upon which Bird would 
elaborate repeatedly in printed form, namely, that in view of her history 
Haiti could not be considered a failure. Victorian in phraseology, somewhat 
over-extended in its criticism of Roman Catholicism, the manuscript was 
intended for private eyes, and accordingly not pruned. Its refreshing sincerity 
would have delighted an observer like Candler or Redpath; its apologia 


7 Hunt (1808-1877), born in Chelmsford, was a student of Ralph Waldo Emerson’s and a con- 
tributor to the transcendentalist periodical the Dial, He remained as a merchant in Haïti until 
1858. Although considered for United States commercial agent in Port-au-Prince, he never served 
his government tn any official capacity. Thus, he was never U. S, Consul, as is often stated. When 
the United States contemplated purchasing Haiti, Hunt was named one of the commissioners, but 
Ba dE Ne eee ee ee eee ee 
in the battle for equal rights for tts colored citizens. He had the satisfaction of seeing their 
admittance to the street cars in 1867 and of influencing the federal government's providing 
for the families of colored soldiers who had died in the War. In 1877, before his death, 
he willed a large and valuable collection of books, manuscripts and pamphlets on Haiti and 
the West Indies to the Boston Public Library. (Margaret Munsterberg “Mi on the 
West Indies, Boston Public Library" More Books (Oct 1029) 313-321; Boston Library 
Bibliotheca Barbadiensis: A Catalog of Material Relating to Barbados 1650-1860 in tha Boston 
Publio Library (Boston 1968) 26). 

5 How much Bigelow (1817-1911) eo ee ble, Some articles 
s ete ee oe vening Post (April 20, 24 and 29; May 6, 13, 19 and 27; 
July 6 and 15 1 jns one-o which (April 29) hs labelled Bid a Beptit, much to Hunts 
amusement, since the Baptist missionary at Port-au-Prince and Bird thoroughly disliked one 
another, The series was not completed, for Bigelow became caught up in the excitement gen- 
erated over the slavery issue by the Kansas-Nebraska Act of 1 Yet he reteined an interest 
In Haiti that led to the writing of The Wit and Wisdom of the Haytiens (1877) which showed 


piu Moa ee Madiou and other Haitian historians, as did a lecture he 
gave at in 1894 on the island’s past. (Notes and papers he collected for the lecture 
are in The New York Public , Manuscript Division.) It is also indicative that when 


U.S. Ambessador to France during Lincoln administration, he made a journey to inspect 
uen rdc Pr ee oux and local documents concerning 
his death. John Bigelow Hetrospections of m Actioe Life (New York 1913) 1 160, 235-944. 
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repelled such authors as Spencer St John and James Anthony Froude.’ It is 
published here for the first time. 

In seeking to promote education Bird hit upon another project: a boarding 
high school for girls. Discouraged, after patient pleading and waiting, that 
funds were not forthcoming in Haiti, he decided to obtain them elsewhere. 
In 1859 he and his wife left for the United States where they could count 
among their contacts the abolitionists Henry and Maria Weston Chapman 
of Boston, who had visited the island and occasionally mailed packages of 
wearing apparel and shoes for its people. Although he shared the platform 
at anti-slavery gatherings with speakers as silver-tongued as Wendell Phil- 
lips, Bird discovered that Americans were little inclined on the whole to 
help a country they considered backward and hopeless. After some three 
months of lecturing he departed for Europe, having collected but £100. 
His spirits were further dashed while returning to his post via New York, 
by the death of Anne, whom he buried in Greenwood Cemetery in Brooklyn, 
towards the end of 1860. 

The next year, with the United States in mind, Bird wrote a strong defense 
of the Haitian nation, which the Methodist Quarterly Review in New York 
accepted for publication. It had little effect on stimulating contributions to 
the cause. He made yet another attempt to win friends and influence people 
with his book The Republic of Haiti and Its Struggles: From Historical Notes 
(1867), issued upon the recommendation of a special Haitian government 
commission. It amplified his earlier views concerning the moral and mental 
capabilities of the cititzens, the urgency for more widespread education, 
and the desirability of Haiti's complete conversion to Christianity if it were 
to be truly saved. (Voudou seemed to be growing faster than ever.) The 
official sanction bestowed on the book diminished its value for even so tol- 
erant a man as Benjamin Hunt. 

The sixties, all told, were discouraging years. À concordat signed with 
the Holy See in Rome on March 28 1860 was ratifled by the Haitian Senate 
on August 1. Port-au-Prince became the seat of an archbishopric; a hierarchy 


° While the abolitionist and anti-slavery writers tended to accent the positive side of the 
Haitian story, ucl cosugeande nu s 
eee Ub ai pa adig ee feeling had been increasing — as assayed 
in Christine Bolt The An Slavery Movement ond Reconstruction: a Study fn Anglo-Amarioan 
inlets (London 1909) came the two most caustic condemnations within k covers, 
that of S St John (1884), who greatly disliked the country, and that of the historian 
and fri ete James foe Froude, whose The English in the West Indias (London 
1888) gave a 

10 Candler 15; Men ono Aaa ena Boston Public Library. 


11 Annotation by Hunt in the Manuscript Catalog of his library, dated Philadelphia 1877, in 
the Boston Public Library. 
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was established; priests flowed in from abroad, to be joined by four Christian 
Brothers and several Sisters of St Joseph of Cluny appointed to devote 
themselves to the teaching of children. Catholicism, which had been 
waning, revived. Methodism declined. By 1864 Bird, the only English 
misslonary, was tending to a mere three hundred souls. 

In 1869, having wed a colored woman of Jamaica during a visit to that 
colony, he sailed with his family for England, passing through New York. 
For some months he had been preoccupied. The London Missionary Board 
had informed him in February 1868 that it contemplated withdrawing from 
Haiti. Bird had borne up under these tidings in the expectation of making 
the mission self-sustaining as well as starting his girls’ school.'^ Funds had 
failed to materialize. In New York Bird tried to persuade publishers to 
reprint his 1867 volume. He thought that by encouraging respect for Haiti's 
merits, it would have an appeal in the United States "where so many of the 
descendants of Africa are to be found," and might spur the emigration to 
Haiti of Negroes who had been freed from slavery in 1865.'* The publishers 
all turned him down flatly, saying that a book on Haiti would not pay. Un- 
daunted, Bird borrowed money from friends and saw it issued under the 
title The Black Man; or, Haytian Independence; Deduced from Historical 
Notes. 

Hardly had he reached home, and with thoughts of retirement, when word 
reached him that in the course of a civil war, Port-au-Prince had been bom- 
barded on December 17 1869, and the Wesleyans had lost everything in- 
cluding their church and school house. Not surprisingly, the Missionary 
Committee in London met to again consider finalizing the abandonment of 
the Haitian mission. Bird roused himself, fought the proposal, and volun- 
teered to return, which he did in 1871, to his everlasting credit. 

He worked to restore what he could, although there was little doubt that 
the chances of success for Protestantism were slighter than ever. Still, the 
mission survived, owing to his efforts. In 1879, succeeded by Thomas Picot, 
he took final leave of his beloved Haitians and their "terrestrial paradise." 15 
The following year he died in Jersey." 


13 Justin C. Dorsainvil Manual d'histotre dHatti (Port-au-Prince 1969) 231, 
13 Bird to B. P, Hunt, February 20 1868 MS, Boston Public Library. 
14 Bird to Wendell Phillips, July 27 1869 MS, Boston Public Library. 
18 Bird, Hattt: un paradis terrestre (Edinburgh 1881). 
16 Bibliography of the published writings of M. B. Bird: 
"Has Freedom in Hayti Proved a F. " Methodist Quarterly Review 44 (4th series, 14, 
1862) 581-579. 
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On April 10 1893 Bird College for girls was opened in Port-au-Prince, 
and two years later counted 44 pupils. It had a checkered history, but by 
1933 existed as a small elementary school for girls and boys. In 1960 it was 
transferred to La Saline, a poor area where a new building was eventually 
built, and a Nouveau Collége Bird at Port-au-Prince welcomed its first class 
of 526 pupils in October. Nine years later, with 1,170 girls and boys, it was 
still honoring the memory of the devoted missionary who had selflessly 
served Haiti for some forty years." 


NOTES ON HAYTI 
[1853] 18 
AMONGST the various phases of humanity which are presented to the Historian, 
the Philosopher, and the Christian, on the face of the earth, those which present 
themselves in the character and circumstances of the Haytian people are certainly 
not the least interesting. Like all other nations, her historical records are but too 
much stained with blood, and like all others, she too must be judged of by that 
train of mysterious circumstances, in which she was cradled, and of which she 
still bears the impress. It cannot be a matter of wonder or surprise, to any who 
are at all acquainted with haytian history, that the Haytians should at present 
have a military bias. Circumstances, into the details of which it is now needless 
to enter, rendered it necessary for a long time after her independence, to bear 
the sword. Yet it is worthy, and singularly worthy of remark, that the Haytian 
army is not exclusively military, as will be seen from the fact that it does not 
wholly depend on the profession of arms for its support. The Haytian soldier 


The Victorious. A Small Poem on the Assassination of President Lincoln (Kingston 1866) 

te Hodes Cees ue es From Historical Notes: Issued under the Auspices 

the Government 

Phe HOE Mahon anin Del Dedacad Historical Notes and Dedicated 

to the Government and People of Hayti (New York 1809) — aio dud Ay ase site 

The Earthquake: in Memory of Departed Worth. Illustrating of a 

Particular Providence tn the Entire Overthrow of the City of Cape Haytien, which occurred 

May the 7th ee ee 1870) fia vers 

L'Homme nok: ou, Notes hn l'indépendance haitienne; dédiées au gouvernement 

et au peuple d'Haiti . . . ; tra l'anglais (Edinburgh 1878) 

M ME adressés à ses bien-atmés Haitiens, après un séjour 

de prie do quaranto ana dana Ia bello Hali Guru rédigé par T, |, Deanta ( Pasisue Weuleyiu) 
1881 

The of the Methodist Missionary Society in London contain innumerable communi- 

cations from Bird. 


17 H. O. McConnell to this writer, March 28 1969. 


18 For permission to publish Mark Baker Bird's manuscript of 1853, acknow is made 
PM nen Kum where it is filed miscellaneous 
notes and papers on ( collected ee for a lecture in Elmtra, N Y in 1894). 
clos Kat conden the otes on the Intellectual and Moral Condition 
of Hatti by M. B. Bird Wesleyan y wee ead Jan D octane the 
manuscript, has been taken to break up some of the extraordinarily lengthy sentences 
and to make slight alterations in the punctuation. 
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serves his country during a portion of his time — perhaps near half — and with 
the remainder, he either tills the earth or maintains himself by some other course 
of industry. Hayti therefore, although military, yet is only so to a certain extent. 
Whether however even the half of the time of a small nation, devoted to arms, 
can contribute to its welfare, needs but little reflection. At the same time, it must 
not be lost sight of, that bursts of human passions in Hayti as in other countries, 
in the form of Revolution, have taken place; unhappy convulsions in Society, 
which have been brought about by military ambition, either directly or indirectly, 
could only be quelled by the same unhappy meens which brought them on. Let 
it then be borne in mind, in all that is said are the characteristics of Hayti, that 
her military character has been informed by imperative circumstances, and that 
we cannot in the nature of things expect to reap what has never been sown. In 
connection with the facts already glanced at, let it be also remembered that Hayti 
is of African origin and that the unhappy spells of every kind that have so long 
brooded over that unhappy continent have been transmitted hither, with the 
thousands of its races that have been borne to the Haytian shores. It might in- 
deed be said that a half a century of ind [den]ce t have these 
evils, but why should more [be] expected from Hayti from other nations? 
Would it be difficult to mention nations, which after many ages of independence, 
are even apiid far from what they might have been. Hayti is indeed far 
from what she might have been in all , this her best friends deplore, but 
shall we really demand a harvest of mo and intellectual good where compara- 
tively nothing has been sown? From a people born of “Pilgrim Fathers,” all that 
the human mind would have previsioned forth has been gloriously realized, as 
might have been expected, but from a people born of Fetichism and the sword, 
what shall be said? And yet, this same people are not wanting in many of the 
virtues which adorn the human species. Nor let it be thought that their Fetish 
origin is more degrading than the Druids of Britain or the cannibalism of Feejee. 
True, Hayti has been favoured with a Christian Clergy, and although it is not 
intended here to attack creeds of any kind, yet such facts as constitute the char- 
acteristics of a nation glare edm the world, and nothing but a wilful closing 
of the eyes can save on. The christianity therefore which 
Hayti i had, has been en as is de t by the Church of Rome, but what shall 
be said of such a form of Christianity, as, after the labour of half a century, and 
that too, with the aid of all that human authority and power could afford, leaves 
a nation groaning under primitive superstitions? And above all unblest with that 
ennobling institution the Christian Sabbath? A form of Christianity, which at 
least, in Hayti, has rather blended with the dross it should have purifled than 
otherwise. To enter into details as to the merits of such a Clergy, would seem 
to attack, but let it simply be born in mind, that if Hayti had been blest with 
that Christianity which renovated ancient Rome, and which has in modern times 
elevated the Islanders of the Southern Seas, she too had long e'er this exhibited 
the same happy effects. Let it not therefore be censured for the unhap 

of circumstances, over which she could not possibly be conceived to s any 
control; and yet not witbstanding all that is to be deplored in Hayti, are there 
no traits and characteristics that are hopeful and interesting? Is it nothing that 
such a people, with so many disadvantages, should be able to sustain so widely 
an extended commerce? A commerce too from which no nation derives greater 
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advantage than that of the United States of America, and which is also sufficient 
ee 
consi as indicative of energy and labour somewhere. It may indeed be said 
that much more might be done, but let it be remembered that one half of the 
Mei aa of the nation is already absorbed by the army and that there is but what 
is left for ind and commerce. 

One fact, ting from the occupation of the male portion of the community 
. with arms, is sin ly worthy of attention, and that is that it has brought the 
female portion of the nation into great activity; hence it is to the women of Hayti 
principally that merchants deliver their goods, and it is the women that are chiefly 
engaged in retailing them in the shops and stores? This is indeed a singular 
feature in the Haytian state of things, and although it is one which must disappear 
when the man shall be more free from arms, and when the women shall retire 
to the more interior duties of home, to train more effectually her off-spring by 
precept and example, yet even this may be regarded as proof that the Berian 
are not wholly given up to indolence and inaction. In fact an extensive national 
commerce may be said to be now carried on, notwithstanding one half of the 
force and energy of the country are devoted to military service, a fact which mi 
well justify the hope, that if the whole industrial strength of the nation was de- 
voted to agricultural and commercial interests, the results would be such as the 
best friends of Hayti might desire. 

That Hayti, with its extensive commerce and consequently extensive communi- 
cations with foreign nations, and foreigners,” ought to have caught more of the 
general spirit of the age, is not disputed, yet let it not be supposed that the con- 
tact has utterly without effect, as may be seen in the costume and general 
appearance of the respectable Haytian; nor less in the furniture and general 
internal arrangements of his dwelling, together with the gay and s tones 
of the piano which enliven the evening hours. It must however be admitted 
that these traits of society are confined to the sea-ports and larger Towns, while 
the interior, shut up in itself, has been left to the ravages of ignorance and super- 
stition from one generation to another, until darkness, which might be felt, covers 
the le of the mountains and the plains. Yet it cannot be said that the great 
s sssi is wholly neglected although at the same time it must be ad- 
mitted, that incomparably more might and ought to be done. In the large Towns 
and Villages there are government schools, but it is to be deplored that they are 
not more efficient, and what is still more to be regretted is the want of moral 
culture. It is a lamentable truth that the fear and love of God forms no part of 
the national education, and what can be expected from the rational Soul cast in 
such a mould? untrained for God, eternity, or for the discharge of those duties 
which natural[ly] spring from the universal Brotherhood of mankind. It would 
indeed be easy to enter into the painful consequences of that education, of which 
God is not the centre: can the absence of moral principle in a nation be a matter 
of wonder or surprise under such circumstances? And who shall bear the blame 


19 Bigelow commented at length on this female commercial class in his Evening Post article 
of May 19 1854. 

20 While American, British, French, German and other vessels plied a good trade, the United 
States held an lead. In 1853-1854 the value of U. S. imported products was $2,200,725 
and the value of exports to the U. S. was $2,557,252. See Alain Turnier Les États-Unis 
et le marché haïtien (Montreal 1955) 130, 136. 
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of this? Shall the Haytian be blamed for not bearing fruit, the seed of which 
was never sown in his soul? Shall he be blamed for not choosing a national path 
which was never pointed out to him? and which he has never been taught to 
dread and to shun. Had that clergy bearing the name of Christ brought Christian- 
ity in all its purity and weight upon the nation which it has had under its care 
for the last half century, can it be conceived that things would have been thus? 
It is now a lamentable fact that out of a population of from seven to eight hundred 
thousand, which is supposed to occupy the French part of the Island, not more 
than twelve thousand children can be osed to be under instruction, and out 
of that number but a small on of girls?! Yea had the heart and conscience of 
the nation been under the culture and care, of faithful and devoted christian Pastors, 
irrespective of cular creeds, Hayti had now enjoyed a moral and intellectual 
elevation, of which she is worthy, and of which she is capable. It cannot be 
questioned that the ne of education amongst the female part of the - 
tion is one of the grand causes of that laxity of morals, which it must on all hands 
be admitted exists in Hayti; there are however girls schools in the Country, some 
of which are supported by Government, and others that are conducted by private 
individuals, which ít is gratifying to know are efficient and useful. 

It is a gratifying fact, that the labourers ae the Haytian Africans are 
entirely trustworthy, as the bearers of great sums of money, hence the merchant, 
E fear, a B: sums by o couriers, aa De 

pursues his course without fear and many dently depend on itality 
from the Cottages that are found by the roadside. It is not intended iy thee 
remarks to insinuate that neither robbery nor murder are known in Hayt, yet it 
must be admitted that the trust of a large sum to a Haytian courrier has seldom 
if ever been betrayed, nor would it be grateful or seemly in a Foreigner, to over- 
look the great hospitality of the Haytians to Travellers, either natives or Foreigners. 

It may be said that the preceding remarks present a strange mixture of encour- 
agements and discouragements, of dark shades and cheering spots on the general 
field of Haytian interests. Such however is Hayti, the elements which make up 
its national character are conflicting, and good and evil seem so completely inter- 
woven with each other, that it is oftimes difficult to show to those at a distance, 
the true, positive and plain state of things. There are however interesting traits 
in this general sketch which deserve particular attention. That of religious liberty, 
and general toleration, is not the least remarkable. It needs scarcely be observed, 
that the predominant creed of the Country, and that which is specially favoured 
by the Government, is that of the Church of Rome; all others are simply tolerated. 

It is now considerably upwards of thirty years since the English Wesleyan 
Missionaries commenced their labours in this Country. In 1817 two missionaries 
from that Society landed In Hayti, under the special protection and patronage of 
President Petion.? During his life-time the missionaries laboured with 
success, so that in two years they had formed a considerable Church of Natives 
and had established a School which was greatly protected by the enlightened 


ee ee a 
en Hatti 1492-1945 (Port-au-Prince 1948) 176. 

32 Alexandre Pétion (1770-1818) president, 1807-1818, recetved John Brown and James Catts, 
Dantés La Nation haïtienne (Paris 1038) 339 has Bird as one of the two who arrived 
in 1816. The school opened in 1817. 
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and liberal minded Petion.* His life however scarcely extended to two years 
after their arrival, and the recently established mission was then left exposed to 
those tempests of passion and prejudice, which soon broke forth against pure 
and simple Christianity and which the President Boyer allowed to dive away 
the missionaries.# The mission however was continued by several young Haytians, 
who had become faithful disciples of the Missionaries whom the President now 
advised to withdraw from the Country. Things remained thus amidst much per- 
secution, such as peltings, beatings and imprisonments, until those passions which 
Boyer might as easily have prevented Hon nawsa forth, as Petion, had subsided, 
It was not however until 1830 that another English Missionary arrived at Port- 
au-Prince. The conduct of the formerly persecuted had by this time convinced 
their opponents that they were true and honest Citizens, whose endeavour was 
to follow Christ, practically, and not simply in name or theory; hence their 
Missionary was now received with respect. In 1842 the foundation of a small 
place of worship, for the accommodation of near four hundred, was laid,3š and 
perhaps the best proof of the change of view and of feeling that had taken place 
with regard to religious toleration is the fact that all parties and creeds subscribed 
towards the creation of this place of worship, which was built for the use of the 
Wesleyan Body. In 1843 % a still greater proof of the advance of ne ie Sep 
mind, in its view of religious liberty, was presented to the world in the ble 
fact that the Municipal Body of Port au Prince proposed to the Wesleyan Mis- 
sionaries the establishment of Primary Schools, offering at the same time a sub- 
scription of one hundred dollars a month towards its support, an offer which 
was no sooner made than accepted, and a School was immediately commenced, 
the Mayor of the City presiding at the o g; unhappy revolutions however 
soon broke up the Sep a Institution, and ultimately swept away the pecuniary 

rop of the School, so that the Missionary, on whom its care devolved, found 
Pinsel necessitated, either to form a list of monthly subscribers for the support 
of the Institution, or suffer it entirely to fall. That such an Institution should fall 
without the utmost efforts to save it was an unsupportable thought. An appeal 
was therefore made to the publie for monthly subscribers, and the effort entirely 
succeeded, nor had anything that had yet transpired, more fully brought out 
the liberality of public feeling than this effort, for the subscribers, all of whom 


28 Pétion authorized the school tn a letter of May 27 1817; but the teacher Thomas Bosworth 
died of fever February 10 1818, while Pétion died the following month, 

M Jean-Pierre Boyer (1776-1850), president 1818-1843. 

35 It was dedicated December 4 1842. 

26 Bigelow’s note: "Herard Hiviere's adminn. Boyer went out Jan. 1, 1843." Actually Boyer 
resin March 13 1943 ta the Sua: af a revo. and left the county forever, Until: Chaves 
Hérard became president December 30 1843, Haiti was governed provisionally by several men, 
E nr T 
of Port-au-Prince decided, July 8 1843, to create six free schools, a scheme promulgated 
for the country in the Pétion Constitution of 1816. By 1844 Bird's school, begun within the 
mue uo ior rone pe d Mn S e pil The tw JM E Mere 
Catholics! But missionaries themselves im religious instruction. Confidence in their 
competence was reflected tn the composition of the student body: one-third Catholic, one-third 
American, and one-third French Protestant. During the revolution of 1844 the Munici 
was dimolvod in Apr. The nest your the new president Phülppe Guerrier favored with money 
the twenty-four free schools af Port-au-Prince tau and 330 girls, but did not 
support Bird's. ( Dorsatnvil 196, 202, 204; Findlay and Hol rr 499; Brutus 142; “Letter 
from James T. Hartwell to John Candler, 21 March 1844” The Friend 2 (1844) 128-128.) 
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came forward cheerfully, were found men of all shades of religious opinion, all 
of whom, white, coloured and Black, united to ote the public good. It is 
Lo pleating bs recti chat this feeling hes nayar aie other tides of feeling 
have swept over the Community, but this has not been overwhelmed and even 
up to the present time, the School retains its numerous Scholars and Subscribers. 
An interesting School also exists under the care of the Wesleyan Mission at Porto 
Plata in the part of the Island. 

The same li and laudable feeling on the of the Haytians is shown in 
the case of funerals amongst Protestants. On these occasions, if the deceased 
should have been a person of respectability and note, there is no hesitation as to 
following the corpse into a Protestant place of worship; all crowd in and fre- 
quently on such occasions the place is not large enough. The greatest order and 
respect is always shown during the performance of the Solemn Service of the 
dead, notwithstanding there is a general want of seriousness in following the 
corpse through the streets. Nor is the respect thus shown an affair of ceremony 
simply, for in Hayti there are no distinctions in death on account of Protestantism; 
the Roman Catholic Haytian shares his buryin d with the Protestant. This 
silent and final home of humanity is, by the Haytian, intended for man indis- 
criminately and it suffices that the ashes there to be deposited, are those of a human 
being. To whatever cause their Liberality may be attributed, it must be confessed 
that it is praiseworthy and noble, and that it is a wide step in advance of perhaps 
any other Roman Catholic Country in the world. 

Yet it cannot be inferred from these interesting facts that either civil or re- 
ligious liberty is fully understood in Hayti. As to civil liberty this will be at once 
understood when it is remembered that military power is in the ascendency, and 
that the press must be, what is termed, prudently used. With regard to religious 
liberty, it may be perhaps safely said, that wherever Protestant stations exist, 
the Ministers of that faith are free, and are allowed unmolestedly to distribute 
Bibles, Tracts, and to preach in any part of the Town in which they may reside, 
At Port au Prince even preaching in the open air has never been forbidden, but 
that refusals to work the interior have been made, cannot be denied. Yet it would 
be unjust to insinuate that such refusals have been made from any suspicion of 
the motives of Protestant Missionaries. The fact however remains, that with all 
that has been advanced as commendable in Hayti, religious liberty, free and 
unbounded as God himself has given and bestowed it upon Mankind, does not 
exist in Hayti. Yet is there something glorious in the fact, that even African de- 
scended Hayti surpasses by far, some of the Nations of Hope that are deemed 
much her superiors in all respects; nor let it be supposed that the advance of Hayti 
on these points is the result of mere accident; no, the Haytian has legislated on 
this subject and he has deliberately, and designedly, framed his Institutions to 
encourage such a degree of religious liberty, as would be refused with the flercest 
deca bigotry in many European Continental Nations. With so t and 
noble a fact before us, it is a deep and painful stoop, to be compelled to admit 
that even of recent date, unhappy bursts of religious jealousy have manifested, 
at what seemed to be thought, tthe too rapid pro af Protestant interests. Yet 
sven Ders Iet Justice be dona to tho His tn. dor is views of religious liberty are 
evidently tn advance of his religious creed. Those who know the Haytian charac- 
ter from long residence amongst that people, know well that the true spirit of 
the Nation is not of a persecuting character, as in fact her laws of toleration and 
her general institutions prove. Let then the infamy of persecution in Hayti, descend 
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upon those pulpits from [which] harangues were pronounced by foreign tongues, 
which for a moment lighted up the fires of jealousy, but which the Haytian - 
self had never done. Let us, however, hope that these are for ever fled, and may 
those who have suffered, continue to do as they have already done, return good 
for evil, and thus overcome evil with good. It is indeed to be lamented that all 
Hayti, without reserve or limit, should not be unboundedly open to all that 
Christianity, either by means of education or otherwise, might do for it, but still 
it must not be overlooked that a grand portion of the fleld is open, and that the 
same Providence that opened one on can in due time open the rest. The 
Capital is fully much has already been done, and the prospects of the future 
are upon the whole encouraging. Protestant worship and estant Schools, in 
the language of the Country, are fully permitted, and the Missionaries, both of 
jm and giant, are treated with the highest respect both by the Government 
and the e. 

That Hayti is in arrears of the age in all matters, is a lamentable fact; yet that 
she is utterly indifferent to the inventions and tmprovements of the day, for facili- 
tating and giving rapidity to labour, would not be admitted. Newspapers, both 
from Europe and America, reach these shores and are eagerly read; nor should 
it be forgotten that steam engines for the grinding of the sugar cane, have long 
been introduced into several parts of the try. This although but little, is at 
least a a in the right direction. Yea the truths of religion and Science, must, 
and will ultimately penetrate this darkness and di e it; nor is it dificult to 
see that the great work is begun. The Haytian lishments of Education will 
themselves receive an impetus from their contact with those conducted by the 
Foreigners, and the work of pro must proceed, until aJl shall feel and see 
it to be their interest, to give it and boundless course. 

With regard to [the] Port au Prince Wesleyan School?" it may be just to observe 
that this lishment which has existed ten years, is now directed and worked, 
by masters and Teachers that were themselves scholars in it and that the principal 
Master is now a talented young man, and is at the present moment a candidate 
for the Christian Ministry in the Wesleyan Body. It may also vaa to mention, 
that the buildings hitherto erected for the accommodation of the children of the 
publie, have been erected princtpally by subscriptions made in the City of Port 
au Prince. It is true that the plan of operation for this establishment, has, d 
the past year, been extended to the founding of a high school which shoul 
receive Boarders from all parts of the country, and that it has been found 
necessary to appeal to the friends of education abroad, but at the same time the 
Haytians have come forward honourably in this enterprise, and have shown that 
they fully appreciate the efforts that are made for the elevation of their Country. 

With regard to the PEST of the future for Hayti, the Revolution 
and changes which confounded the hope of past days, may with great propriety 
teach the Christian to hope alone in God. Yet that there are materials of a moral 
intellectual and commercial kind, to form upon the shores of the Queen of the 
Antilles an earthly Paradise, is the opinion of many who have long resided there. 


37 The mixed primary school of 1843, having about 300 pupils, moved into a building of its 
own on July 1 1846 — Findlay and Holdsworth n 499; Pressoir 200. This has led some writers 
to claim that the school started on that date rather than in 1843. 

38 Bird refers here, not to the later Bird College, but to the Wesleyan College of 1851, which 
he staffed completely with Haitian instructors. 
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Statistics of Protestant Missions 


In HayH 
Amount of Numbers in 
Places Congregation Chapels Schools 
Wesleyan English 
Port au Prince *600 1 300 
Porto Plata 100 1 50 
Samana 50 1 30 
Jeremie 100 1 100 
Cape Haytien 100 1 50 
Cayes 150 
Gonaives 50 100 
Baptists American 
Port au Prince 100 | 40 
St Marks 50 
-Dondan 50 
English 
Jacmel 100 1 50 
Totals 1,450 6 720 


* This includes a place of worship, out of Town, and also several meetings in diíferent perts 
of Port au Princo [Bird's noto]. 


Martinique and Guadeloupe: 


A Check List of Modern Literature 
By Presre CHANOVER 


T THE TURN of the century, publication of a book or any work of 
literature by a Negro of the French West Indies was an isolated occur- 
rence. Today, fortunately, hardly a month passes without some novel, poem, 
essay or political pamphlet, or study in economics or sociology coming from 
the pen of a Negro writer from the islands. A new sense of cultural life and 
of “négritude” is now arousing intellectuals throughout the Caribbean, as in 
other parts of the world. 

Negroes of the French Caribbean are making their presence felt in the 
movement towards unification of Negro culture, and their works have exert- 
ed a strong influence on Negroes in America and especially on French 
writers in Africa. Many of the works listed here show that the African ele- 
ments in the Caribbean strongly established a pattern of life. Africa was, for 
the French West Indian writer, a spiritual home; religious cults, like the 
Voodoo practiced in Haiti, are one example of African heritage. Since excel- 
lent bibliographies already exist on the literature of Haiti, this list concen- 
trates on Martinique and Guadeloupe, and it focuses primarily on literature, 
although significant political, historical, and geographical works by major 
writers have also been included. The entries in this bibliography go back as 
far as possible, to the early part of the twentieth century, and, in a few cases, 
earlier; my source for a number of the works cited, mainly for those pub- 
lished in the mid-1800s (for which I have been unable to locate full biblio- 
graphic information) is Jacques Gazin Gossel’s Eléments de bibliographie 
générale methodique et historique de la Martinique (Fort-de-France, Mar- 
tinique: Imprimerie Antillais 1926; Paris: Librairie Ernest Leroux [paste-on 
label] p 110-118. 

Some writers cited in this bibliography are not Negroes; some writers are 
part of a “committed” literature, others of a conformist or neutral one. We 
have tried to be as inclusive as possible, for all the writers share a common 
aspiration and heritage that have given unique character to the literature of 
the French Carribbean. 


[514] 
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Guadeloupe 
1 Aandi Sylvère Sauvage à Paris (Paris: Editions de la Nef 1958) 168 p (Novel) 


2 Armelin, Gisèle “Poèmes I-VI" in L. C. Damas Poetes d'expression francaise 
1900-1945 (Paris: Editions du Seuil 1947) 48-52 (Poetry) 


3 —— L'un d'entre nous (Paris: Editions du Scorpion 1900) (Novel) 


4 Baghio'o, Jean-Louis Issandre le mulátre. Intro by Catherine Dunham (Paris: 
Editions Fasquelle 1949) 178 p (Novel) 


5 —— Les jeux du soleil (Paris: Cooperative Art Graphique 1960) 95 p (Po- 
etry) 

6 Bellaire, Ancelot De mon florilége. Pref by Jean Auvray (Paris: Nouvelle Col- 
lection de “L’amitié par la plume" 1953) 36 p (Poetry) 

7 —— Pour toi (Paris: Les Cahiers de l'Académie [19/14]; Niort, France: 
Académie de la Pensée Francaise 1953) 52 p (Poetry) 


Béville, Albert see Niger, Paul 


8 Bloncourt-Herselin, Jacqueline Mirages des vertes fles (Jarnac, France: Edi- 
tions de la Tour de Feu 1957 [Les Trois Étoiles No 15]) 37 p (Poetry) 


9 Chambertrand, Gilbert de “Midi,” "Terre-de-haut-des-saintes," “La cascade 
vauchelet,” "Labour," and "Musique sur la” " in L. G. Damas Postes 
d'expression française 1900-1945 (Paris: Editions du Seuil 1947) 43-45 
(Poetry) 

10 —— L'honneur des Monvoisin; Comédie en 1 acte (Pointe-à-Pitre, Guadeloupe 
1917) (Play) 


11 —— Les méfaits d Athénaise; Comédie en 1 acte (Pointe-à-Pitre, Guadeloupe 
1918) (Play) 


12 ET o priz du sacrifice; Comédie en 1 acte ( Pointe-à-Pitre, Guadeloupe 1918) 
Play) 
13 — Les sept péchés capitaux (Pointe-à-Pitre, Guadeloupe 1919) (Poetry) 
14 — Choses et gens de mon patelin (dessins et légendes) (Pointe-à-Pitre, 
Guadeloupe 1924; 2nd Édition P Paris 1961) (Folklore) 


15 Chambertrand, Gilbert de Mi tol Les voici! dessins et légendes (Pointe-à-Pitre, 
Guadeloupe 1928) Nouvelle édition présentée par Betina Lara et Roger 
Fortuné et sutvie de notices sur les parlers créoles ( Basse-Terre, Guadeloupe: 
Imprimerie Officielle de la Cadiou 1964) 95 p (Folklore) 


16 — Le portrait et amateur (Paris: P. Montel 1937) 35 p (Folklore) 


17 —— Agrandissons. Pourquoi. Comment (Paris: P. Montel 1938) 32 p (Folk- 
lore) 


18 — Images guadeloupéennes (Paris: Collection Ceux d'Outre-Mer 1939) 
64 p (Poetry) 
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19 — La lune et ses influences (Paris: Librairie de la Maison Rosie 1942) 
92 p (Essay ) 


20 ——Titine Grosbonda (Paris: Fasquelle 1947) (Short Stories) 

21 —— “Dame Créole” Tropiques No 384 (May 1956) 34 (Poetry) 

22 —— “Les d ents français d'Amérique — La Guadeloupe, La Marti- 
nique, La Guyane” Tropiques No 384 (May 1956) 3-28 (Essay) 

23 —— La Guadeloupe (Pointe-à-Pitre, Guadeloupe 1957) (Geography) 

24 —— Coeurs Créoles (Pointe-à-Pitre, Guadeloupe 1958) (Novel) 

25 —— Cété pou manman moin (Pointe-à-Pitre, Guadeloupe 1958) (Recording) 

26 —— Cado colè (Potnte-à-Pitre, Guadeloupe 1958) (Recording) 

27 —— D'azur et de sable (Paris: Maisons Alfort 1987) 123 p (Poetry) 

28 —— Choses et gens de mon patelin (Paris: Soulanges 1961) (Essays) 

29 — Reflets sur l'eau du puits (Paris: Maisons Alfort 1965) 240 p (Novel) 


30 Corbin, Henri "Humidité lente," "Cavalier du vent," "Voleur de nuages," and 
"Et dans l'anneau" Présence africaine No 57 (1st quarter 1966) 202-205 
(Poetry) 

31 Cornely, Guy Péle-Méle (Paris: Grassin 1968 [Poésie Actuelle No 253]) 
(Poetry) 

land, Edmond Sillages (Paris: Grassin [1967?] [Poésie Actuelle No 248]) 
Poetry) 

33 Guérin, Daniel Les Antilles décolonisées (Paris: Prósence Africaine 1956) 
(History ) 

34 Kermadec, Jeanne de Sanglots ou refuge poétique (Fort-de-France, Marti- 
nique: Editions des Horizons Caraïbes [n dP]; 2nd edition Paris: Editions 
du Scorpion [n d?]) (Poetry) 

35 —— Chalon, ville chinoise (Paris: Socióté Asiatique d'Édition [22/28] 1956) 
140 p (Novel) 


38 Lacrosil, Michéle Sapotille et le serin d'argile (Paris: Gallimard 1960) 240 p 
(Novel) 


37 —— Cajou (Paris: Gallimard 1961) 232 p (Novel) 


38 Marbot, François Achille Les Bambous, fables de La Fontaine travestles en 
créole par un vieux commandeur (Fort-Royal, Guadeloupe: Ruelle 
1848; Fort-de-France, Martinique: Librairie de F. Thomas 1869) (Poetry) 


39 Marsolle, Edouard Au clair de mon dme (Paris: Grassi 1960 [Collection Poétes 
Présents No 48]) (Poetry) 


40 Métro, Henri Karukera et Madinina — Guadeloupe et Martinique filles de 
France (Paris: Soulanges 1965) (Essay) 
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41 Morand, Florette Sous le soleil guadeloupéen. Pref by Raphaël Barguisseau 


(Essay) 
42 —— Tam-Tam (Genoa: DiStefano) (Poetry) 
43 — Mon coeur est un oiseau de fles. . . . Intro by Paul Fort (Paris: Editions 


de la Maison des Intellectuelles 1955) 48 p (Poetry) 


44 — Biguines. Intro by Raphaël Barguisseau (Paris: Librairie d'Escalier 1956) 
140 p (Short Stories) 


45 —— Chanson pour ma savane. Intro by Pierre Mac Orlan (Paris: Librairie 
d'Escalier 1958) 79 p (Poetry) 


46 —— Feu de brousse (Ottawa: Editions du Jour 1967) 70 p (Poetry) 

47 Niger, Paul (pseudonym of Albert Béville) "Je n'aime pas" m L. G. Damas 
Poètes d'expression française 1900-1945 (Paris: Editions du Seuil 1947) 59 
(Poetry) 

48 —— Initiation (Paris: P. Seghers 1854 [Poésie No 403]) 45 p (Poetry) 

49 —— Les puissants (Paris: Editions du Scorpion 1958) 221 p (Novel) 

50 —— "Casino" Black Orpheus (Ibadan, Nigeria May 1958) (Poetry) 

51 —— "Poéme" Présence africaine No 29 (Dec 1959-Jan 1960) 62-63 (Poetry) 

52 —— Les grenoutlles du Mont Kimbo (Lausanne: Editions de la Cité — Ecri- 
vains Noirs du Monde 1964) 175 p (Novel) 


53 Porto, Louis Fleurs de caréme et d'hivernage. Pref by E. Montantin (Paris: 
Editions du Dimanche Sportif et Culturel 1947) 66 p (Poetry) 


94 Rivel, Moune de Kiroa (Paris: Présence Africaine 1900) 36 p (Essay) 


55 Schont, Anne Quelques contes créoles. Note to the reader by Charles Moynac. 
Published on the occasion of the tricentennial of the Antilles, 1935 ( Basse- 
Terre, Guadeloupe: Imprimerie Catholique 1835) 110 p (Short Stories) 


56 Tirolien, Guy “Prière d'un petit. . . ," "L'áme. . .," "Variation . . ” in L. G. Damas 
Poètes d'expression française, 1900-1945 (Paris: Editions du Seuil 1947) 
54-56 (Poetry) 

57 —— Balles d'or (Paris: Présence Africaine 1960) 91 p (Poetry) 

58 -— "Vive Bélisatre" Présence africaine No 51 (3rd quarter 1964) 104—120 
(Short Story) 

99 Zamia, Olivier Toscin ( Pointe-à-Pitre, Guadeloupe: Imprimerie Parisienne Ani- 
bal Lautric n d) 10 p (Poetry) 


60 —— Pensées (Dialogues No 2) (Pointe-à-Pitre, Guadeloupe: Imprimerie Pa- 
risienne Anibal-Lautric n d) 14 p (Poetry) 


61 —— Notes pour les images tropicales ( Pointe-à-Pitre, Guadeloupe: Imprimerie 
Parisienne Anibal-Lautric n d) 18 p (Poetry) 
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62 — Images tropicales (Paris: Grassin 1962 [Poésie Actuelle No es 28 p 
(Poetry) 
| Martinique 
1 Adrée, Albert Fleurs du soir (Fort-de-France, Martinique: Editions des Hori- 
zons Caraibes 1957) 123 p (Poetry) 
2 —— Sommets, vues sur le séjour de l'homme (Fort-de-France, Martinique: 
Editions Berger 1960) 110 p (Non-fiction) 
3 Agricole, Eugène [Poems] in René Bonneville Fleurs des Antilles — anthologie 
des poétes martiniquais (Paris: Challamel 1900) (Poetry) 
4 Armeth, Auguste "Fort-de-France" and "Testament" Présence africaine No 46 
(2nd quarter 1963) 185 (Poetry) 
5 — Le cri antillais (Paris: Editions Librairie de l'Etoile 1964) 60 p (Poetry) 
—— “Sommeil brisé," “Racines retrouvées,” "Un Caraïbe parle," and “Solilo- 
que" Présence africaine No 57 (1st quarter 1966) 179-183 (Poetry) 
7 Attuly, Lionel "Par-dessus la ee 2 Léopold Senghor Anthologie de la 


nouvelle poésie nàgre et malag a Da 
Universitaires de France D red 


8 Bentzon, Th. (Mlle de Salms, Mme Thérése 2 Yetta — Histoire d'une 
jeune fille créole (Paris: J. Hetzel 1800) 285 p (Novel) 


9 Berté, Marie Sous les filáos, avec les conteurs martiniquais (Fort-de France, 
Martinique: Imprimerie du Gouvernement 1941) 141 p (Short Stories) 


10 — Nouveaux ombrages, contes populaires martiniquais (Fort-de-France, 
Martinique: Imprimerie du Gouvernement 1044) 165 p (Short Stories) 


Blanc, Mme Thérèse see Bentzon, Th. 


11 Bonneville, René Le fruit défendu — Roman de moeurs créoles, la vierge cu- 
baine, le triomphe d'Eglantine (Paris: Alcan Lévy 1899) 323 p (Novel) 


12 —— ed Fleurs des Antilles — anthologie des poètes martiniquais (Paris: Chal- 
lamel 1900) 248 p (Poetry) 


13 —— Soeurs ennemies (Paris: Challamel 1901) 231 p (Novel) 


14 —— Les voluptueuses, l'idéale maîtresse, névrose, tamai-ha (pastorale créole), 
moeurs créoles, mal d'amour (Paris: Challamel 1902) 231 p (Novel) 


15 Capécia, Mayotte Je suis martiniquaise (Grand Prix Littéraire des Antilles 
1948) (Paris: Editions Corréa 1848) 202 p (Novel) 


16 — La négresse blanche (Paris: Editions Corréa 1950) 188 p (Novel) 


17 —— Das Mädchen aus Martinique [La négresse blanche] German trans by 
Brigitte Beer (Hamburg: Hansa-Verlag J. Toth 1951) 177 p 


18 Carbet, Claude Piment rouge. Dlus by Thérèse Ambourg (Paris: Les Cahiers 
d'Art et d'Amitié 1938 [La poésie No 15]) 35 p (Poetry) 
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19 — Ça et là dans le Caraibe (Paris: Bois de Gaston Vincke 1939 [Collection: 
Ceux d'outre-mer] ) 84 p (Short Stories) 


20 —— Braves gens de la Martinique (Fort-de France, Martinique: Editions la 
Cité du Livre 1957) 138 p (Novel) 


21 —— Point d'orgue (Paris: Imprimerie de la Productrice 1959) 76 p (Poetry) 
92 —— Ecoute, soleil-dieu (Paris: Editions Francex 1962) 64 p (Poetry) 


23 —— Viens voir ma ville (Paris: Imprimerie de la Productrice 1064) 64 p 
(Poetry) 


24 Carnier, Emmanuel Avant l'après (Fort-de-France, Martinique: Imprimerie 
Bezaudin 1965) 133 p (Poetry and Prose) 


25 Casamance, Morena Un dimanche d' (P.R.) Radiodiffusion Française, 
Programme France III, Dec 1 1958 (Play) 


26 Cassius de Linval, Paule Remtniscences (Paris: Editions de la Revue Moderne 
1959) 39 p (Poetry) 


27 —— Mon pays à travers les légendes — contes martiniquais (Paris: Editions 
de la Revue Moderne 1960) 164 p (Short Stories) 


28 Césaire, Aimé “Cahier d'un retour au pays natal” Volontés No 20 (Aug 1939) 
23-51 (Poetry) 

29 —— "Introduction à la poésie négre" Tropiques No 2 (July 1941) (Poetry) 

30 —— “En rupture de mer morte” Tropiques No 3 (Oct 1941) (Poetry) 

31 —— "En guise de manifeste" Tropiques No 5 (Apr 1942) (Poetry) 

32 —— "Isidore Ducasse, comte de Lautréamont” Tropiques No 7 (Feb 1943) 
(Poetry) 

33 —— “Maintenir la poésie” Tropiques No 8 (Oct 1943) (Essay) 

34 — Les armes miraculeuses (Paris: Gallimard 1946) 195 p (Poetry) 


35 —— Le armi miracolose [Les armes miraculeuses] Ytalian trans by Franco da 
Poli (Parma: Editions Guanda 1962) 141 p 


36 —— Cahier d'un retour au pays natal. Intro by André Breton (Paris: Bordas 
1947) 99 p 


37 —— Cahiers d'un retour au pays natal (Edition définitive). Intro by Petar 
Guberina (Paris: Présence Africaine 1956) 94 p 


38 —— Retorno al país natal | Cahier d'un retour au pays natal] Spanish trans by 
` Lydia Cabrera; intro by Benjamin Peret (Havana, Cuba: Coleccion de Tex- 
tos Poeticos 1945) 


39 —— Zurück ins land der geburt [Cahier d'un retour au pays natal] German 
. trans and intro by Janheinz Jahn (Frankfort on Main: Insel-Verlag 1062) 
95 p 
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40 —— Cahier d'un retour au pays natal with Un grand poète noir by André 
Breton. English trans by Lionel Abel and Ivan Goll (New York: Brentano's 
1947) 158 p 


41 —— *Batouque" in L. G. Damas Poètes d'expression française 1900-1945 
(Paris: Editions du Seuil 1947) 137-143 (Poetry) 


49 — “Barbara,” "Cahier d'un retour au ys natal," "Avis de tins," *Soleil ser- 
pu *Les oubliettes de la mer et du ge,” “La femme et le couteau,” “Et 
chiens se taisaient,” “La pluie,” “An neuf,” “Le coup de couteau du soleil 
dans le dos des villes surprises,” “Couteaux midi,” “Ex-voto pour un nau- 
aie i “A PAfri lean "b Leopold Sa a Ah les de la nouvelle pad. 
d'expression française (Paris: Presses Universitaires 

de nis rr 56-81 (Poetry) 


43 —— Soleil cou coupé (Paris: Editions K — Collection le quadrangle 1948) 
123 p (Poetry) 

44 — Corps perdu. Illus by Picasso (Paris: Editions Fragrance 1949) 127 p 
(Poetry) 

45 —— “Sur la poésie nationale" Présence africaine No 4 (Oct-Nov 1955) 39-41 
(Essay) 

46 —— “Réponse à Depestre — poète haitien" Présence africaine No 1-2 (Apr- 
July 1955) 116-121 (Poetry) 

47 — Discours sur le colonialisme (Paris: Présence Africaine 1855, 1958) 71 p 
(Essay) 

48 ——  "Sonnendolche" Lyrik von den Antillen [Poignards du soleil] German 
trans and intro by Janheinz Jahn (Heidelberg: Rothe 1956) 88 p (Poetry) 

49 —— “Culture et colonisation" Présence africaine No 8-10 (June~Nov 1956) 
190-205 (Essays) 

90 —— Lettre à Maurice Thorez. Intro by Alioune Diop (Paris: Présence Afri- 
caine 1950) 18 p (Political Essay) 


51 — Et les chiens se taisaient; tragédie (Arrangement théâtrale) (Paris: Pré- 
sence Africaine 1958) 121 p (Play) 


52 —— Und die hunde schwiegen [Et les chiens se taisaient] German trans by 
Janheinz Jahn; intro by Artur Müller (Emsdetten, Westf.: Lechte 1956 
[Dramen der Zeit No 201) 95 p 

53 —— "L'homme de culture et ses responsabilités — discours sur le rôle de l'édu- 
cateur noir, prononcé à Rome lors du 2e Congrès des écrivains et artistes 
noirs" Présence africaine No 24-25 (Feb-May 1959) 116-122 (Speech) 

54 —— “La pensée d pr PR Re aa a tien 
1950. Jab 1960 1960) FST (Political Essay ) 


55 —— Ferrements (Paris: Editions du Seuil 1960) 82 p (Poetry) 


56 —— Cadastre, including Soleil cou coupé and Corps perdu. (Paris: Editions 
du Seuil 1961) 93 p (Poetry) 
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57 —— Toussaint Louverture; étude historique (Paris: Présence Africaine 1962) 


311 p (History) 
58 — ie ea eet (Paris: Présence Africaine 1963) 161 p (Play) 
59 — Die Tragódie von künig édie du roi Christophe] German 


trans by Janheinz Ea ( fome TE B euer & Witsch, Bühnenvertrieb 
1964) 110 p (Play 


60 — Une semaine au Congo (Paris: Editions du Seuil 1966) 127 p (Play) 


61 —— Une tempête; adaptation de “La tempête” de Shakespeare pour un 
théâtre nègre (Paris: Editions du Seuil 1969) 92 p (Play) 


62 Clarac, Renó Bagamba, nàgre marron (Paris: Les Editions de la Nouvelle 
France 1947) 199 p (Novel) 


63 —— L’Espagnole de la Vera-Cruz. Illus by A. Brenet (Paris: Les Grandes Edi- 
tions Françaises 1947) 155 p (Short Stories) 


64 Coridun, Victor Folklore martiniquais; 45 chansons créoles recueillies de 1920 
à 1925. . . . Le Carnaval de Saint-Pierre (Martinique) (Fort-de-France, Marti- 
nique: Imprimerie R. Illemay 1930) 14 p, 47 1, 15-27 p (Short Stories) 


65 —— Mon pays, Martiniquel Martinique! (Paris: Editions de Paris 1937) 75 p 
(Non-fiction ) 


66 De Gentile, Antoine Silhouettes et fantômes; suivi de poèmes inachevés et de 
pages de jeunesse (Paris: Jouve 1912) 200 p (Poetry and Prose) 


67 Degras, Lucien "Avec "luf" and “Les poudres anesthésióes (fra SE 
L. G. Damas Poètes d'expression française 1900-1945 (Paris: Editions d 
Seuil 1947) 151-155 (Poetry) 


68 Delmond, Stany “Le ge et folklore martiniquais” Mercure de France 
Vol 284 No 898 (Nov 15 1935) 83-95 (Essay) 


69 Desportes, Georges “Kaleidoscope,” "La bonne chanson,” and "Autodafé" in 
L. G. Damas Poètes d'expression française 1900-1945 (Paris: Editions du 
Seuil 1947) 157-159 (Poetry) 

70 —— Les marches souveraines . . . (Paris: Seghers 1958; Collection P.S., No 491) 
35 p (Poetry) 

71 —— “Points de vue sur la poésie nationale" Présence africaine No 11 (Dec 
1956-Jan 1957) 88-00 (Essay) 

T9 — 8) (Eie mauvais réves (Fort-de-France, Martinique: Sonanbry 
1958) (Poetry 

T3 —— Sous l'œil fixe du soleil; poèmes masqués (Paris: Debresse 1961) 128 p 
(Poetry) 

74 —— “Quartier blanc,” "Balance des jours et des nuits,” “Un mâle nègre,” 


"Ouvert sur la mer," and “Moi que le malheur a soutenu . . ." Présence afri- 
caine No 57 (1st quarter 1966) 184-191 (Poetry) 
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75 Duquesnay, Victor [Poems] in René Bonneville Fleurs des Antilles — antholo- 
gie des poètes martiniquais (Paris: Challamel 1900) (Poetry) 


76 —— Les Martiniquaises. Pref by Charles Fuster (Paris: Fischbacher 1903) 
196 p (Novel) 


77 Elot, Maryse Symphonie des Antilles (Paris: Editions du CELF 1953 [Les 
Cahiers de la Tour de Babel, No 56] 118 p (Poetry) 


78 Emilie, J. T. Zorado ou la créole 2 vols (Paris 1802) (Novel) 
79 Etchart, Salvat Une bonne à six (Paris: R. Julliard 1962) 157 p (Novel) 
80 —— Les négres servent d'exemple (Paris: R. Julliard 1964) 290 p (Novel) 


81 Fanon, Frantz “L'expérience vécue du noir” Esprit Vol 19 No 179 (May 1951) 
657-815 


82 —— Peau noire; masques blancs. Pref by Francis Jeanson (Paris: Editions du 
Seuil 1952; Collections “Esprit” La Condition Humaine) 220 p (Non-fiction ) 


82A —— Black skin; white maska; The of a black man in a white world 
[Peau noire; masques blancs] En trans by Charles Lam Markmann 
(New York: Grove Press 1967) 232 p 


83 —— L'an V de la révolution algérienne (nouvelle édition augmentée) Intro 
by Frangois Maspero (Paris: Cahiers Libres 1900) 188 p (Political Study) 

84 —— Algieria zrzuca zaslone [L'an V de la révolution algérienne] Polish trans 
by Z. Szymański (Warsaw: Państwowe Wydawnictwo “Iskry” 1962) 178 p 

85 —— Studies in a Dying Colonialism [L'an V de la révolution algérienne] En ng 
lish trans by Haakon Chevalier; intro by Adolfo Gilly (New York: Mon 
Review Press 1965; New York: Grove Press, Evergreen Edition 1967) 181 p 


88 — Les damnés de la terre. Intro by Jean-Paul Sartre (Paris: F. Maspero 
1961) 242 p (Political Study) 

87 —— The Wretched of the Earth [Les damnés de la terre] English trans by 
Constance Farrington; pref by Jean-Paul Sartre (New York: Grove Press 
1965; New York: Pocket Books 1968) 255 p 


88 —— Pour la révolution africaine (Paris: F. Maspero 1964) [Cahiers Libres 
Nos 53-54] ) 223 p (Political Study) 


89 —— Toward the African Revolution [Pour la révolution africaine] English 
trans by Haakon Chevalier (New York: Grove Press 1967) 


90 —— “Antillais et africains” Esprit Vol 23 No 223 (Feb 1955) 261-269 (Essay) 

91 Flavia-Léopold, Emmanuel La clarté des jours (Paris: Eug. Figuiére 1924) 
(Poetry) 

OLA —— Soleil Caraibes (Paris: Bellenand 1953) 158 p (Poetry) 


82 —— “Souvenir de la souffrière, “Le bonheur passe," "Matin d'autrefois,” and 
“Les liens" in L. G. Damas Poétes d'expression frangaise 1900-1945 (Paris: 
Editions du Seuil 1947) 83-86 (Poetry) 
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83 —— Adieu foulards, adieu madras (Paris: Bellenand 1948) (Novel) 
94 —— Poèmes (Paris: Seghers 1049) 34 p (Poetry) 


85 —— Soleils caraibes (Grand Prix Littéraire des Antilles) (Paris: Bellenand 
1953) (Novel) 


06 —— Paroles pour une nativité; avec un dessin d'Henri Guérin (Paris: Les 
Editions Frangaises 1956) (Poetry) 


97 —— Passage Sacarrére (Paris: Debresse 1956) (Poetry) 


98 —— Vers ta lumière, O Bernadette, mon dme s'élève; cantate pour la célébra- 
tion du centenaire (Paris: Debresse 1958) 42 p (Poetry) 


99 —— Le château du Tauzia; poèmes, 1959-1961 (Rodez, France: Editions 
Subervil 1963) 93 p (Poetry) 


100 Georgel, Thérése Contes et légendes des Antilles (Paris: F. Nathan 1955 [Col- 
lections des Contes et Légendes de Tous les Pays]) 255 p (Short Stories) 


101 Glissant, Edouard Un champ @fles (Paris: Editions du Dragon 1953) 51 p 
(Poetry) 

102 —— La terre inquiète (Paris: Editions du Dragon 1955) 67 p (Poetry) 

103 —— Soleil de la conscience (Paris: Editions du Seuil 1955) 73 p (Non-fiction) 

104 —— Les Indes (Paris: Editions du Seuil 1956) 70 p (Poetry) 


105 —— "Le romancier noir et son peuple" Présence africaine No 16 (Oct-Nov 
1957) 26-31 (Essay) 


106 —— “Afrique” and “Chant IV — du sel noir” Présence africaine No 17 (Dec 
1857-Jan 1958) 93-98 (Poetry) 


107 —— La lézarde (Prix Renaudot) (Paris: Editions du Seuil 1058) 250 p 
(Novel) 


108 —— Peka Jlesapaa [La lézarde] Bulgarian trans by Penka Proïkova (Sofiya: 
"Narodna kultura" 1960 [Biblioteka izbrani romani, 6]) 204 p 


109 —— Sturzflut. Das lied von Martinique [La lézarde] German trans by Paul 
Baudisch (Munich: Kindler 1959) 322 p 


110 —— The Ripening [La lézarde] English trans by Frances Frenaye (New 
York: G. Braziller 1959) 253 p 


111 —— Jašterica [La lézarde] Slavic trans by Terézia Sokolova (Bratislava: 
Slovensky spisovatel' 1962 [Svetova próza. Tvorba narodov]) 185 p 


112 —— Le sel noir (Paris: Editions du Seuil 1900) 109 p (Poetry) 

113 —— Monsieur Toussaint (Paris: Editions du Seuil 1961) 237 p (Play) 
114 —— Le sang rivé (Paris: Présence Africatne 1961) 68 p (Poetry) 

118 —— Le sang rivé (Paris: Editions du Seuil 1965) 173 p (Poetry) 
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116 — Le quatrième siècle (Paris: Editions du Seuil 1964) 290 p (Novel) 


117 —— Poèmes: Un champ d'iles; La terre inquiète; Les Indes (Paris: Editions 
du Seuil 1985) 173 p (Poetry) 


118 — “Matin,” "Promenoir de la mort seule,” “Tl dit (chant premier XXXVII)” 
“Il dit (chant premier XXXIX)," and “TI dit (chant premier XLII)” Pré- 
sence africaine No 57 (1st quarter 1966) 173-176 (Poetry) 


119 —— “Culture et colonisation: l'équilibre antillais” Esprit Vol 30 No 305 (Apr 
1962) 588-595 (Political Essay) 


120 Gratiant, Gilbert Cris d'un deni (Discours) (Fort-de-France, Martinique: 
Kromwell 1925) (Speech 


191 — Poèmes en vers faux (Paris: Editions de la Caravelle 1931) 253 p (Poetry) 


122 — Cinq poèmes martiniquais en créole ( Hauteville, France 1935) (Poetry) 


123 —— Les quatre samedis des Antilles (Paris: Imprimerie Hénon 1946) (Po- 
etry) 


124 —— An Mouél (en langage créole) Fort-de-France, Martinique: France 
Imprimerie Populaire 1950) (Folklore) 


125 —— Crédo des sang-mélé (Fort-de-France, Martinique: Courrier des Antilles 
1850) 59 p (Poetry) 


128 —— "D'une poésie martiniquaise dite nationale" No 5 Présence africaine 
(Dec 1955-Jan 1958) 84-89 (Essay) 


127 —— "Place du créole dans l'expression antillaise" Présence africaine No 14— 
15 (June-Sept 1957) 252-255 (Essay) 


128 —— Fab’ Compe Zicaque (en langage créole) (Fort-de-France, Martinique: 
Editions des Horizons Caraibes 1958) 138 p (Tales) 


129 —— “Ça n'est plus de jeu!" Présence africaine No 20 (June-July 1958) 57-80 
(Poetry ) 


130 — Ile fédérés française de la Martinique (Paris: L. Soulanges 1961) 110 p 
(History) 


131 —— Une fille majeure. Crédo des sang-mélé (ou: Je veux chanter la France). 
Martinique à vol d'abeille. (Paris: L. Soulanges 1961) 45 p (Poetry) 


132 —— Sel et sargasses; poésies lyriques de France et des Antilles (Paris: Le 
Livre Ouvert s.a. 1963) 167 p (Poetry) 


133 Hearn, Lafcadio Youma; roman martiniquais (Revue de Paris Sept 15 1915; 
Paris; Mercure de France 1923) (Novel) 


134 — Esquisses martiniquaises (Paris: Mercure de France 1924) 251 p (Tales) 


135 —— Contes des tropiques (Paris: Mercure de France 1927) 250 p (Short 
Stories) 
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136 Helm, Danyl “A Léon Dierz," "Les forts,” and ir d'automne" in L. G. 
Damas Poétes d'expression frangaise 1900-1945 (Patis: Editions du Seuil 
1947) 78-79 (Poetry) 


137 Heyrel, Jean Le diable aux Antilles (Paris: Les Editions Frangaises 1959) 
204 p (Novel) 

138 Houél, Drasta Cruautés et tendresses (Paris: Payot 1925) 255 p (Novel) 

139 —— “Porteuse du café,” “Baigneuse,” “Sieste,” and “Poèmes Négres (Le pont 
d'amour, Chacun son tour)" in L. G. Damas Poétes d 
1900-1945 (Paris: Editions du Seuil 1947) 94—97 (Poetry) 

140 — Les vies légères, évocations antillaises (Paris: Les Oeuvres Nouvelles 
1918) 80 p (Poetry) 


141 Joyau, Auguste Héroines et aventurières de la mer Caraïbe; Récits historiques 
(Fort-de-France, Martinique: Editions des Horizons Caraibes [n d?]) ( 


tory) 

142 —— Dámes des fles du temps jadis; Récits historiques (Paris: Nouvelles 
Éditions Latines, Bibliothéque de l'Union Française 1948) 234 p (History) 

143 —— Belain @Esnambuc (Grand Prix Littéraire des Antilles) (Paris: Bel- 
lenand 1950) 175 p ( Biography) 

144 —— ed Anthologie des poètes martiniquais (Fort-de-France, Martinique: 
Editions des Horizons Caraibes 1959) 147 p (Poetry Anthology) 


145 —— La Martinique — Carrefour du monde Caraïbe (Fort-de-France, Marti- 
nique: Editions des Horizons Caraibes 1967) 173 p (History) 


146 Joyau-Dormoy, Alice La saison éternelle (Fort-de-France, Martinique: Edi- 
tions des Horizons Caraibes 1957) 52 p 


147 —— Guiablesse Martinique (Paris: J. Grassin 1958) 158 p (Novel) 
148 Laurent, Pierre L'ile de la lumiére (Rouen: Editions Lecerf 1948) 64 p (Poetry) 
149 Laviaux, Léon Poèmes en noir (Martinique 1914) (Poetry) 


150 —— The Ebon Muse, and Other Poems [Poémes en noir] English trans by 
John Meyers O'Hara (Portland, Maine: Smith and Sale 1914) 51 p (Poetry) 


151 Lémery, Héléne Bérangére; ou, La symphonie amoureuse (Paris: A. Michel 
1927) 279 p (Novel) 


152 —— “Souvenirs” in L. G. Damas Poètes d'expression française 1900-1945 
(Paris: Editions du Seuil 1947) 89 p (Poetry) 


153 Lémery, Henri La révolution frangaise à la Martinique (Paris: Larose 1936) 
338 p (History) 


154 Léro, Etienne "Pour une vierge noire,” “Fumées,” "SOS," "Sur la ie," 
“Tourne,” "Loin des vies," “Le ciel a ravi,” “Abandonne,” “Et les od 
“Mets...” and "Chataignes" in L. G. Damas Poètes d'expression française 

1900-1945 (Paris: Editions du Seuil 1947) 114-118 (Poetry) 
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155 Léro, Yva (Montaigne) Douchérie ( Martinique, Fort-de-France: Editions des 
Horizons Caraïbes 1958) 115 p (Poetry) 


156 —— Peau d'ébéne (Fort-de-France, Martinique: Editions des Horizons Ca- 
raibes 1960) 32 p (Poetry) 


157 Loize, Jean Les quatre samedis des Antilles (Paris: Imprimerie Hénon 1948) 
132 p (Non-fiction ) 

158 Lordat de Launay, Charles Poémes intimes (Saint Pierre, Martinique 1843) 
146 p (Poetry) 


159 Maran, René La maison de bonheur (Paris: Editions du Beffroi 1909) 164 p 
(Poetry) 


160 — La ole intérieure (Paris: Editions du Beffroi 1912) 164 p (Poetry) 
161 —— Batouala; véritable roman nègre (Prix Goncourt) (Paris: A. Michel 
1921, 189 p; Paris: Editions Mornay [illus by Iacovleff] 1928, 170 p; Edition 


définitive 1938, 250 p; Paris: Editions Arc-en-Ciel [illus by André Collot] 
1945) (Novel) 


162 ——— Batouala. Intro by P.-E. Bécat (Paris: G. Guillot 1947) 189 p 


163 —— Batuala; Ein echter D ape: [Batouala] German trans by Claire 
Goll (Basel: Rhein-Verlag 1922) 211 p 

164 —— Batuala; Die geschichte eines negers [Batouala] German trans by Claire 
Goll (Basel: Rhein-Verlag 1928) 228 p 

165 —— Batouala English trans by Adele Szold Seltzer (New York: T. Seltzer 
1922) 207 p 

166 —— Batouala; a Negro Novel from the French (London: Jonathan Cape 
1922) 192 p 

167 —— Batouala English trans by Alvah C. Bessie; illus by Miguel Covarrubias 
(New York: Limited Editions Club 1932) 117 p > 


168 —— Batuala; verdadera novela de negros [Batouala] S trans and Intro 
by José Más ( Madrid V. H. de Sanz Calleja 1922) 147 


Baryaza [Batouala] Russian trans by A. Ya. Bryusov (Petrograd and 
Moscow: Gosudarstvennoe izdatel’stvo 1922) 125 p 


170 —— Baryaxa [Batouala] Russian trans by A. Vetlugin (Moscow and Petro- 
grad: Gosudarstvennoe izdatel'stvo 1922) 146 p 


171 —— Baryaxa [Batouala] Russian trans by S. Vengerova (Berlin and Mos- 

| cow 1923) 159 p 

172 —— Pomah Herpa [Batouala] Russian trans by A. N. Gorlin (Leningrad: 
Gosizdat, Biblioteka vsemirno literatury 1928) 213 p 


173 —— Batuala [Batouala] Polish trans and intro by Jana Parandowskiego 
(Lector-Romania 1923) 139 p 


169 
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174 —— Le visage calme (Paris: Editions du Monde Nouveau 1922) 86 p (Poetry) 

175 —— Le petit roi de Chimérie. Intro by Léon Bocquet (Paris: A. Michel 
1924) 237 p (Novel) 

176 —— Djouma, chien de brousse (Paris: A. Michel 1927) 253 p (Novel) 

177 —— Dschuma, ein negerhund [Djouma, chien de brousse] German trans by 
Claire Goll (Basel: Rhein-Verlag 1928) 279 p 


178 —— Jixyma [Djouma, chien de brousse] Russian trans by A. N. Gorlin 
(Leningrad: Gosudarstvennoe izdatel'stvo — Novinki vsemirnoï literatury 
1927) 245 p 


179 —— Jxyxa [Djouma, chien de brousse] Russian trans by M. A. Maltseva 
(Moscow: "Nedra" 1927) 142 p 


180 —— Die Seele Afrikas 1 Batuala. Die geschichte eines negers. n Dschuma, 
ein negerhund [Djouma, chien de brousse and ] German trans 
by Claire Goll (Basel: Rhein-Verlag 1928) 2 vols 


181 —— “Journal sans date; roman inédit" Les oeuvres libres No 73 (Paris 1927) 
108-238 (Novel) 


182 —— Asepsie notre! (Paris: Les Laboratoires Martinet 1931) 45 p 
183 —— Le coeur serré (Paris: A. Michel 1931) 252 p (Novel) 


184 —— Le Tchad de sable et d'or; documentation de Pierre Deloncle; couver- 
ture en couleurs de Charles Fouqueray (Paris: Librairie de la Revue Fran- 
gaise 1931) 159 p 


184A —— “Boum et dog; nouvelle inédite" Les oeuvres libres No 135 (Paris 1932) 
5-40 (Novella) 


185 — Le liore de la brousse (Paris: A. Michel 1934, 287 p; Paris: Fayard 1937 
[Le Livre de Demain, 180] 127 p; Paris: Bibliophiles de l'Automobile-Club 
de France 1937, 203 p; Paris: itions Arc-en-Ciel 1945; Paris: Au Moulin 
de Pen-Mur 1946, 221 p) (Novel) 


186 —— Kossi, de roman van een neger [Le livre de la brousse] Dutch trans by 
L. Roelandt (Brussels: F. Van Belle 1941) 285 p 


186A —— “Youmba, la mangouste” Les oeuvres libres No 159 (Paris 1934) 5-48 

187 —— Les belles images (Bordeaux: Delmas 1935) 86 p (Poetry) 

188 —— "L'homme qui attend; roman inédit et complet" Les oeuvres libres 
No 176 (Paris 1038) 37-130 (Novel) 

188A —— “Bokorro; nouvelle inédite” Les oeuvres libres No 197 (Paris 1937) 
105-142 (Novella) 

189 —— Livingstone et l'exploration de l'Afrique (Paris: Gallimard 1938) 276 p 


190 —— Bétes de la brousse (Paris: A. Michel 1941, 253 p; Paris: Au Moulin de 
Pen-Mur 1943, 241 p; Paris: Editions Arc-en-Ciel [illus by André Collot]) 
(Short Stories) 
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191 —— Brazza et la fondation de TA.E.F. (Paris: Gallimard 1941) 304 p 


192 —— Jacques Cartier, découvreur du Canada. Yllus by André Collot (Paris: 
Editions Arc-en-Ciel 1943 [Collection des grandes figures frangaises]) 


193 ——Jean de Béthencourt, roi des Canaries. Ilus by André Collot (Paris: Edi- 
tions Arc-en-Ciel 1943 [Collection des grandes figures françaises] ) 


194 —— Mbala, F . Ius by André Collot (Paris: Editions Arc-en-Ciel 
1943) 143 p (Short Stories) 


195 —— De ziel der afrikaansche wildernis [Mbala, Féléphant] Dutch trans by 
L. Roelandt (Brussels: F. Van Belle 1943) 189 p à 


ee ee ean de Béthencourt, Anselme d'Isal- 
guier, Binot le Paulmier e, Jacques Cartier, Jean Parmentier, 
Nicolas Durand de Villegaignon, Jean Ribaut (Paris: A. Michel 1943) 331 p 


197 —— Peines de coeur (Paris: Société Parisienne de Livres et d'Éditions 1944) 
208 p (Short Stories) 


198 —— Les pionniers de l'Empire (Paris: Editions Arc-en-Ciel 1944; Paris: A. 
Michel 1958) 3 vols (Historical Novel) 


199 —— Un homme pareil aux autres (Paris; Editions Arc-en-Ciel 1947, 248 H 
(Paris: A. Michel 1982, 253 p) (Novel) 


200 —— Bacouya, le cynocéphale (Paris: A. Michel 1953) 241 p (Novel) 
201 —— Savorgnan de Brazza (Paris: Editions du Dauphin 1958) 250 p (Novel) 


202 —— Félix Eboué, grand commis et loyal serviteur (Paris; Editions Parisiennes 
1957) 128 p (Novel) 


203 —— Le livre du souvenir; poèmes, 1909-1957 (Paris: Présence Africaine 1958) 
149 p (Poetry) 
204 —— Bertrand du Guesclin, l'épée du roi (Paris: A. Michel 1960) 321 p (Novel) 


205 Maraud de Sigalony, Joseph Madinina (Fort-de-France, Morente Deslan- 
des 1919) 122 p (Poetry) 


206 —— Les Antillaises (Paris: R. Debresse 1937) 101 p (Poetry) 


207 —— Réves et idéals (Fort-de-France, Martinique: Deslandes 1920) 192 p 
(Poetry) 


208 Monnerot, Jules "Note touchant la bourgeoisie de couleur française” Légitime 
défense No 1 (June 1931) (Essay) 


209 —— L'art moderne et le sacré (Paris: Gallimard 1945) (Non-fiction) 


210 —— La moderne et le sacré (Paris: Nouvelle Revue Française 1945) 
200 p (Non-fiction) 
211 Monplaisir Emma Cric, Crac, Martinique. Pref by Claude et Magdeleine 


Carbet (Paris: Imprtmerie de la uctrice 1957) 96 p (Poetry) 
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212 —— La fille du Caraibe (Paris: Editions Francex — Collection Présence de 
l'Empire 1960) 361 p (Novel) 


213 Polrió de Saint-Auréle Les veillées du tropique (Paris 1850) 424 p (Poetry) 
214 —— Cyprès et palmistes (Paris: Gosselin 1884) (Poetry) 


215 du J h "Au-delà du présent, “Réveil,” “Mon pays,” and “Avec des 
ou" Présence africaine No 57 (1st quarter 1966) 192-194 (Poetry) 


216 Revert, Eugène De tea aspects du folklore martiniquais (Paris: Belle- 
nand 1951) 201 p (F 


217 —— La magie antillaise (Paris: Bellenand 1951) 201 p (Short Stories) 
218 —— Les Antilles (Paris: A. Colin 1954) 220 p (History) 


219 Richer, Clément Le dernier voyage du Pembroke (Prix Marianne 1939; Prix 
Paul Flat de l'Académie Française 1941) (Paris: Plon 1940, 1947) 248 p 
( Novel) 


220 —— Ti-coyo et son requin (Prix Georges Courteline, Prix de l'Humour) 
, (Paris: Plon 1941, 1945) 248 p (Novel) 


22] —— Ti-coyo and his shark; an immoral fable [Ti-coyo et son requin] English 
trans by Gerard Hopkins (New York: Knopf 1951) 235 p 


229 —— La croisière de “La Priscilla" (Paris: Plon 1947; Monaco: Rocher 1948; 
Paris: Hachette 1957) 247 p (Novel) 


223 —— Len sly in Les oeuvres libres (Paris, nouvelle serie, Vol 249 No 23 [1948] 
51-162; Paris: Plon 1949, 245 p) (Novel) 


224 —— Les femmes préférent les brutes (Paris: R. Seban 1049) 170 p (Novel) 
225 —— L'homme de la caravelle (Paris: Plon 1952) 254 p (Novel) 
226 —— Le fils de Ti-coyo (Paris: Plon 1954) 254 p (Novel) 


227 —— Son of Ti-coyo [Le fils de Ti-coyo] English trans by Gerard Hopkins 
(New York: Knopf 1954) 245 p 


228 Romanette, Irmine Sonson de la Martinique (Paris: Socióté Française d'Edi- 
tions Littéraires et Techniques 1932) 249 p (Novel) 
229 Rx Manuel [Poems] in René Bonneville Fleurs des Antilles — anthologie 
des poétes martiniquais (Paris: Challamel 1900) (Poetry) 


230 Rosemain, Claude “Mazouk,” "Démio en plein midi" “Humeurs des îles,” 
“Laghia,” “Les amants désenlacés" Présence africaine No 57 (1st quarter 
1968) 195-201 (Poetry) 


231 Rouil, Marie-Thérése “Toumba” and "Enfance" Présence africaine No 57 
(1st quarter 1966) 117-178 (Poetry) 


232 Saint-Maurice, Rémy Les derniers jours de Saint-Pierre (Paris: A. Lemerre 
1903) (Novel) 


233 —— Les derniers jours de Saint-Pierre (Paris: L'Illustration 1903) (Novel) 
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234 Saint-Prir, Réné [Poems] in René Bonneville Fleurs des Antilles — antholo- 
gie des poètes martiniquais (Paris: Challamel 1900) (Poetry) 


235 —— Les Eves stériles (Paris: A. Lemerre 1902) (Novel) 
236 —— L'éternelle folie (Paris: A. Lemerre 1903) (Novel) 
237 —— Les corsatres de "la Danaé" (Paris: Hachette 1904) (Novel) 


238 Sainville, Léonard Victor Schoelcher 1804-1893 (Paris: Fasquelle 1950) 269 p 
(Biography) 


239 —— ed Romanciers et conteurs négro-africains — Anthologie I (Paris: Pré- 
sence Africaine 1963) 480 p 


240 —— Dominique, négre esclave (Paris: Fasquelle 1951) 327 p (Novel) 


241 ——- “A propos du ‘débat autour des conditions d'un roman national chez les 
uples noirs" Présence africaine No 17-18 (Feb-May 1958) 217-220 
Essay) 


242 ——- "Le roman et ses nsabilités" Présence africaine No 27-28 (Aug- 
Nov 1960) 37-50 (Essay 


243 ——- Au fond du bourg (Lausanne: Editions de la Cité — Ecrivains Noirs du 
Monde 1964) 216 p (Novel) 


244 Salavina, Virgile d of Virgile Savane) Fleurs du soleil. Aprés 
Waterloo (Saint- , Martinique 1895) (Poetry) | 


245 —— Trente ans de Saint-Pierre. Pref by J. Monnerot (Fort-de-France, Marti- 
nique: Deslandes 1910) 328 p (Novel) 


248 —— Amours tropicales; ou Martinique aux siècles des rois (Paris: France- 
Edition 1912) 189 p (Novel) 


Salms, Mlle de see Bentzon, Th. 


247 Soime, Gabriel Cal c'est la Martinique (Paris: Imprimerie la Productrice 
1966) (Folklore) 


248 Tardon, Raphaël Bleu des fles (Paris: Fasquelle 1946) 209 p (Short Stories) 


249 —— Starkenfirst ( Grand Prix Littéraire des Antilles) (Paris: Fasquelle 1947) 
201 p (Novel) 


250 —— La Caldétra (Paris: Fasquelle 1948) 264 p (Novel) 
251 —— Le combat de Schoelcher (Paris: Fasquelle 1048) 127 p (Novel) 


252 — — Vie de Toussaint-Louverture, le Napoléon noir (Paris: Bellenand 1951) 
254 p (History) 


253 —— Christ au poing (Paris: Fasquelle 1957) 267 p (Novel) 


254 ——— Noirs et blancs: Une solution: L'Apartheid? (Paris: Denoël 1961) 208 p 
(Political Study) 
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255 Thaly, Daniel La clarté du sud (Toulouse; Société provinciale d'édition 1905) 
108 p (Poetry) 


258 —— [Poems] L. G. Damas Poètes d'expression française 1900-1945 (Paris: 
Editions du Seuil 1947) 71-76 (Poetry) 


257 —— Luctoles et cantharides (Paris: Ollendorf 1908) (Poetry) 
258 —— Jardin des tropiques (Paris: Editions du Beffroi 1911) (Poetry) 
259 —— Chanson de mer et d'outre-mer (Paris: Editions de la Phalange 1911) 


106 p (Poetry) 
260 —— Nostalgies françaises (Paris: Editions de la Phalange 1915) 164 p (Po- 
etry) 
261 —— “Chansons lointaines” Le divan Vol 8 No 68 (July-Aug 1920) (Paris) 
150-157 (Poetry) 


262 — L'ile et le voyage, Petite odyssée d'un poète lointain (Paris: Librairie 
du Divan 1923) 237 p (Poetry) 


263 —— Chants de l'Atlantique and Sous le ciel des Antilles (Paris: Garnier 
1928) 128 p (Poetry) 


264 —— Le poème des fles (Pontvallain, Sarthe, France: [Privately printed] Les 
amis de l'auteur 1964) 116 p (Poetry) 


265 Thésée, Lucie “Poème,” “Ne tremble pas," "Les bennes de ma tête” in L.G. 
Damas Poétes d'expression française 1900-1945 (Paris: Editions du Seuil 
1947) 144-149 (Poetry) 


206 Zizine, Pierre Joyaux des tropiques (Avignon: Maison Aubanel, pére 1937) 
T3 p (Folklore) 


267 —— Théo, le paladin martiniquais (Paris: Editions du scorpion 1859) 190 p 
(Novel) 


268 Zobel, Joseph Diab'la. Intro by Georges Pillement (Paris: Nouvelles Editions, 
Latines os 1947) 174 p (Novel) 


269 —— La rue cases-nègres (Prix des Lecteurs) (Paris: J. Froissart 1950) 312 p 
(Novel) 


270 —— La féte à Paris (Paris: Editions la Table Ronde 1953) 256 p (Novel) 
271 —— Le soleil partagé (Paris: Présence Africaine 1964) 210 p (Novel) 


Henry Mackenzie’s Adaptation of 
Lillo’s Fatal Curtosiby 
By GERARD A. BARKER 
Queens College, The City University of New York 


ENRY MACKENZIE'S reputation rests today almost entirely upon 

his first novel, The Man of Feeling. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
his dramatic works have received little critical attention though he was 
the author of three tragedies and a comedy.! Perhaps most obscure of all is his 
short-lived adaptation of Lillo’s Fatal Curiosity, called The Shipwreck. 
Those scholars who have taken note of it have dismissed his effort with a 
few derisive comments.? Yet though it must be granted that Mackenzie 
enfeebles Lillos drama by robbing it of much of its tragic spirit, this fact 
should not blind us to the historical value of the work: The Shipwreck 
offers an unusual opportunity to observe how a writer representative of late 
eighteenth-century sentimentalism ° adapts a play, written some fifty years 
earlier, to the taste and values of his own time. 

The Shipwreck; or, Fatal Curiosity, presented at Covent Garden on Feb- 
ruary 10 1784, lasted only one performance.’ In part, its lack of success was 
probably due to the fact that George Colman (the elder) had produced his 
own version of Lillo’s play at the Haymarket Theatre in 1782. Colman re- 
duced in length what was already a short play and attempted “to mitigate 
the horror of the catastrophe.” * Mackenzie, on the other hand, lengthened 
the original three acts to five and added a new character in the person of 
Charles, Wilmot’s young grandson by a dead daughter. 


1 Vir or the Roman Father, never staged but privately printed; Prince of Tunis, staged and 
In 1773; The Spanish Father, never but published in Mackenzle’s collected 

Works (1808); The Foros of Fashion, staged tn 1789 and published as False Shame, or the 

White Hypoortts m his Works. 

3 Harold W. Thompson A Soottish Man of F (London: Oxford Univ Press 1931) 171-72; 

William H. McBurney, ed Fatal Curiosity (Lincoln, Nebraska: Univ of Nebraska Press 1906) 

xvii. 


3 To avoid ambiguity, I will use the term “sentimentalsm” in an historical context to denote 
that school of thought which, through the influence af Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, stressed the 
role of the emotions in arriving at moral judgment; “sentimental” and “sentimentality,” on the 
other hand, will be used in their modern sense, 

4 [John Genest] Some Account of the English Stage 1660-1830 (Bath: Printed by H. E. Car- 
rington 1832) vr 310. 

5 “Postscript” to Colman's version (1783), in Adolphus W. Ward, ed The 
London Merchant . . . and Fatal Curtostty (Boston 1906) xlv. 
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In the "Advertisement" to his play, Mackenzie relates how he first came 
to revise Fatal Curiosity: 


The idea of this alteration of Linro's FATAL Cunrosrry, was first con- 
ceived from a perusal of the late Mr. Harris's Philological Essays, pub- 
lished in 1780. It was communicated to Mr. Colman, by a friend of the 
Author's, in Spring 1782; but it seems Mr. Colman had, at that time, by a 
singular coincidence of sentiments, resolved to bring out Lillo's play at 
bis theatre; which he accordingly did the ensuing Summer.* 


Whether Colman actually made use of Mackenzie's idea to write his own 
version or whether he too was stimulated by Harris’ profuse praise of the 
play * is difficult to ascertain. Colman, in any case, in the “Postscript” to 
his edition refers to and quotes from Philological Enquiries, pointing out an 
error in Harris’ summary of the plot: it is not with Charlotte that Wilmot 
confers about his plan to hide his identity from his parents but with Randal, 
his father’s servant. Curiously enough, Mackenzie made use of this obvious 
inaccuracy when he altered Lillo’s plot. The scene m which Wilmot meets 
Randal on a street and makes plans to deceive his parents (II, ii) is largely 
eliminated. Instead, Wilmot develops his scheme in conference with both 
Charlotte and Randal (p 38-39). Similarly, Mackenzie adopts Harris’ erro- 
neous assumption that it is Charlotte's letter of introduction which gains 
Wilmot admission to his parents’ house? when actually Randal has forged 
the letter (p 39). There can be no question of Mackenzie’s failing to recog- 
nize Harris’ errors since he must have had Lillo’s text before him when writ- 
ing his adaptation. More likely, he found in Harris’ inaccuracies a convenient 
means of eliminating most of a troublesome scene (IL, ii). 

Of Lillo’s ninety-three lines, less than twenty remain in Mackenzie’s ver- 
sion, and the reason is obvious once we recognize his design. In Lillo’s play, 
Randal, though a servant, serves an important function: he is the most rea- 
sonable and “reliable” character, often voicing Lillo’s own judgment. In this 
scene he condemns Wilmot's “boundless curiosity" in desiring to see his par- 
ents’ misery in the guise of a stranger. Mackenzie, however, does not accept 
such an interpretation and, therefore, has no need for the scene. He has, in 
any case, so much emasculated Randal’s personality and importance that it 


6 The Shipwreok; or, Fatal Curtostty (London: Printed for T. AMI A; À rare of this 
adaptata i ts tho Hare Book Division of Tho New York Perlis Li es 


T James Harris Philological Inquiries (London 1781) 154-58, 109-72, 175-77. 
8 Ward xltv. Randal becomes Randall in The Shipwreck. 
9 Harris 155. 
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would seem out of character for him to pronounce such a judgment. Randal 
has become little more than the conventional loyal family retainer, whose 
main purpose is to attest to Old Wilmot's inherent goodness. 

In the original play, the father is a complex and realistically drawn char- 
acter. The degradation of poverty as well as the presumed death of his son 
have made him a cynic and misanthrope. He has fallen into sin because he 
lacks Christian faith and humility. Despairing of hope, he is held back from 
committing suicide only because his wife has refused to share his fate. 
Randal, after Old Wilmot has dismissed him with the advice to “be a knave 
and prosper,” accurately describes his master’s personality and degeneration: 

High-minded he was ever, and improvident, 
But pitiful and generous to a fault. 
Pleasure he loved, but honor was his idol. 


Oh, fatal change! Oh, horrid transformation! 
(L i, 163-66) 15 


Such a picture of prodigality and imprudence is complemented by Agnes 
when, in justification of her murderous scheme, she charges that it was her 
husband’s “wasteful riots” that squandered her own fortune, brought about 
their ruin, and drove their son abroad to an early grave. 

Mackenzie eliminated both Randal’s soliloquy (I, i, 159-71) and Agnes’ 
accusation ( HI, i, 120-34) in an effort to make Wilmot a more sympathetic 
protagonist. Whereas Lillo made the father generous but also pleasure-loving 
and “improvident,” Mackenzie idealizes him by emphasizing only his altru- 
ism and implying that it rather than his prodigality ruined his fortune. As 
Agnes is made to ask rhetorically, 


Wherefore are you reduced thus? You that made 
(As you would often answer to my cautions) 
Your wealth a pension for the unfortunate, 
Yourself an almoner for generosity! — 

(p54) 


Such a change illustrates a basic characteristic of Mackenzie’s dramatic 
works. Whenever he faces the problem of a character who is guilty of a 
crime, and yet one whose role and situation in the play are bound to arouse 
sympathy for him, Mackenzie tries to mitigate his guilt by pushing as much 


10 maraa ae ee rey reer aine Regen Meteo isa Univ 
of Nebraska Press 1968). 
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blame as possible onto a more sinister and less appealing personage." Since 
even in Lillo's play Agnes is the instigator of the murder (though Wilmot, al- 
ready corrupted, is easily tempted), it was easy for Mackenzie to achieve 
his end merely by whitewashing Wilmot's character while blackening hers. 
He thereby sought to avoid what seemed to him a major fault m Macbeth, 
a play which had influenced Lillo's characterizations. As Mackenzie points 
out in his essay on tragedy, "Shakespeare, who generally discriminates 
strongly the good and ill qualities of his characters, has yet exhibited a 
Macbeth, a tyrant and a murderer, whom we are disposed rather to pity 
than to hate." 13 

It is Mackenzie's method of idealizing Wilmot's personality, however, 
that proves most revealing because it gives us a clear insight into his mode 
of characterization. As in all of his works, the good are usually endowed with 
an instinctive altruism, often carried to magnanimous extremes, as well as 
with a high degree of sensibility.” Wilmot must, in other words, be made to 
assume the garb of a Man of Feeling. We have already seen Agnes attest to 
his self-sacrificing benevolence. Similarly, Randal acknowledges his gener- 
osity by describing his master as “He who had been so kind and bounteous,/ 
Whose hand ne'er tired of giving" (p 36). Wilmot had taken Randal in and 
cared for him since childhood. The fact is mentioned by Lillo (I, i, 81-84), 
but made more emphatic and poignant by Mackenzie: Randal is converted 
from a mere orphan to a “wandering beggar-boy” in order to increase the 
benevolence of Wilmot's act (p 4). 

Whereas Wilmot's original generosity needed only to be amplified and 
stressed, there is relatively little evidence of sensibility in Lillo's characteriza- 
tion. Yet for Mackenzie as for many of his contemporaries, man’s sympathy 
for his fellow beings depended upon such emotional susceptibility. Since, 
as Adam Smith points out, “we have no immediate experience of what other 
men feel, we can form no idea of the manner in which they are affected, but 
by conceiving what we ourselves should feel in the like situation." '* It fol- 
lows that the more intense and delicate our capacity for emotional response, 


11 In the Prince of Tunis, Barbarossa's guilt is lessened through Hassan, his evil advisor, just as 
in The Spanish Father, King Rodriguez appears lesa culpable because af his sinister counselor, 
Alvarez. 


13 “An examination of the moral effects of tragedy," Lounger Nos. 87-28, Works (London 1808), 
v, 236. 

18 E.g, Harley and Miss Walton in The Man of Feeling; Harriet, Lucy, and Bolton m The Man 
of the World; Julia and Savillon in Julia de Roubigné. 

14 The Theory of Moral Sentiments (London: Alex Murray 1860) 9. See also James Beattie 
Essays: On Poetry and Music as They Affect the Mind (London 1778) 180. 
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the greater our ability to sympathize with others. The necessary testimony 
is thus inserted in order to confirm Wilmot's sensibility. 
In the first scene, he laments the death of his son “on some foreign shore”: 
Methinks 
It had been something to have clos'd his eyes, 
To have had some little spot of earth to visit, 
Some well-remember'd sod that wrapt his grave, 
Where, as on Harriet's and her husband's oft 
I formerly have done, I might have wept 
Out my full heart, and thought upon his virtues! 


(p3) 


The need and desire to weep is of course designed to establish Wilmot's 
emotional susceptibility, which is more than confirmed in Randal’s lachry- 
mose account of how he took leave of his master. Lillo ended the scene with 
Randal lamenting Wilmot's moral degradation, quoted above. Mackenzie, 
however, saw an opportunity to confirm the sensibility of all his good char- 
acters by exploiting further the emotional potentialities of the situation. 
Randal is, therefore, later made to recount the scene to Charlotte and Edward 
Wilmot (given a forename by Mackenzie). His master's distress, he claims, 
overwhelmed him: “I could not speak, I could not, for my tears/Chok'd me 
to hear him talk so — Poverty!" After inveighing against the ingratitude of 
the recipients of Old Wilmot's former beneficence, Randal’s reawakened 
feelings move him once more to tears: 


Randall. Forgive me, Sir, I cannot chuse but weep! 


Y. Wilmot. Those tears are honest, Randall; check them not; 
They shame the pride of wealth. — My Charlotte! 


[Seeing her weep.] 

Charloite. Mine 
Are not the tears of sorrow — 

Randall. My master] 


He chid me for my tears; and yet he look'd 
As if his proud heart would have burst, but scorn'd 
To let me see him weep! (p 36-37) 


By such means, Mackenzie establishes the sensibility of all his good char- 
acters. Not only is Randal’s tenderness demonstrated, but Charlotte’s and 
Edward’s sympathetic responses to Randal’s tears attest to their own 
susceptibility. Old Wilmot is pictured as proud but sensitive, manfully try- 
ing to suppress his tears. Yet since Randal’s account of Wilmot's reaction 
reviews what has already been presented dramatically at the outset of the 
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play (p 5-7), Mackenzie is now merely using the pathos of that situation 
to arouse the emotions of his other characters. This is not to suggest, how- 
ever, that the original Wilmot showed no feelings in dismissing Randal. In 
Lillo's play, he “wipes his eyes" (I, i, 78) when Randal alludes to his son, 
and when his servant refuses to leave and offers to serve him while begging 
his bread, Wilmot exclaims in an aside, “Down, down, my swelling heart,/Or 
burst in silence!” (I, i, 108-09). Mackenzie leaves these lines intact, but sig- 
nificantly they are now said to Randal rather than as an aside to enable the 
latter to report them. 

We can see then that Mackenzie’s NIS stems not so much from 
the fact that his characters tend to react emotionally as from tbe emphasis 
and value he places on it. Wilmot's original response seems natural (if we 
ignore the theatrical cliché in which it is expressed) because it fits the situa- 
tion. For Lillo it reveals one facet of Wilmot's complex personality, but for 
Mackenzie such an emotional reaction becomes evidence of his basic good- 
ness and must, therefore, be stressed and amplifled. Hence the original event 
is “rerun” through the flattering filter of Randal’s lachrymose point of view. 
Nor do matters need to end here: Randal is made to encounter Charles, 
Wilmot’s little grandson, just as he is leaving his master. The boy, Randal 
later reports, entreats his grandfather to keep his servant: 


“When I was young, and had not learn'd to walk, 
“He used to carry me; and, now Im big, 

“Td keëp him, so I would, till I got rich, 

“And cotild do good to Randall." 


Such a touching appeal 15 enables Randal to give another emotional descrip- 
tion of Wilmot's reaction, to record his own response, as well as to evoke 
one from his listeners: | 
` Randal, My master stood, turning aside his face, 
de 3 - His hand across it, thus — he stretch'd the other 
To where I stood, clasp'd mine, and mutter'd forth 
- -"Prithee begone, and do not break my heart!” 
I kiss'd his hand, wept out a last farewell on't — 
Then left htm, and came hither. [Charlotte’s house] 
Charlotte. | No more, good Randall! — Y am foolish, Edward; 
. |. And yet ’tis sweet to weep thus! (p 37-38) 


15 dere pls iot asa u “Advertisement,” is “to infuse somewhat 
more of pity into the calamities of the Wilmot family.” 
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What was originally then a natural emotional response becomes sentimental 
through over-emphasis and gratuitous prolongation.“ One senses here, as 
in so many of Mackenzie's scenes, the rhetorical nature of his art: the char- 
acters’ words and actions are designed solely for evoking a specific response 
from the audience. It does not suffice to let the natural events of the drama 
produce their own emotional reaction." 

Yet it is unlikely that such emotionalism would have aroused much dis- 
trust in Mackenzie's audience. The fact is that sensibility had become fash- 
ionable in the last decades of the century and women, as well as men, vied 
with each other to demonstrate the delicacy of their feelings.!* To be able 
to weep over a story like The Man of Feeling testified to one's own sensi- 
bility. As Lady Louisa Stuart recalls: "And when I read it, as I was a girl 
of fourteen not yet versed in sentiment, I had a secret dread I should not 
cry enough to gain the credit of proper sensibility.” *° An audience thus pre- 
occupied with cultivating and demonstrating its own susceptibility would 
tend to respond uncritically to Mackenzie's sentimentality. None the less, 
the very ease and economy by which he could establish a character's moral 
status indicates a basic weakness in Mackenzie's art. Eying his audience 
more than his subject, he succumbed all too easily to the temptation of using 
ready-made formulas, clichés, and stances, what may be called the "rhetoric 
of sensibility," in place of an honest re-interpretation of Lillo's play. 

As Old Wilmot, under Mackenzie's hand, is transformed into a kindly 
Man of Feeling, more of the responsibility for the crime naturally falls upon 
his wife. And just as Wilmot's psychological realism is sacrificed in order 
to idealize him, so is Agnes' for the sake of vilifying her. Since she was to 
bear the principal burden of guilt, it was necessary to deny her the audiences 
pity and sympathy. Lillo's Agnes is a proud woman who tries to hide her 
misfortune behind a haughty exterior (1, ii, 109-13), though Lillo makes it 
quite clear that she, like her husband, has been debased by the distress of 
poverty. Maria, Charlotte's maid, describes her as *one/Whose pride seems 


16 Arthur Sherbo considers this tendenoy one of the characteristic devices of "sentimental dram- 
atists." English Sentimental Drama (East Lansing, Michigan: Michigan State Untv Press 1057) 
ch 3. 


17 In Lillo’s play, Wilmot openly weeps on two occasions (IL iH, 24 & 41), but each time the 
reacHon 1s a natural response to circumstances. 


18 PE UM E e EON M ar hs UT 
Eightsenth-Century Sentimentalism in England (Helsinki 1951) 57-58. 


19 The Private Letter-Books of Sir Walter Scott ed Wilfred Partington (London: Hodder and 
Stoughton 1030) 273. 
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to increase with her misfortunes" (I, ii, 06-97), and her son, when he first 
sees her, exclaims: 
What ravages has it made! How has it changed 
Her lovely form and mind! I feel her anguish, 
And dread I know not what from her despair. 
(TI, tii, 120-23) 


Mackenzie deleted both of these passages in order to suggest an inherently 
ignoble and potentially evil character rather than one corrupted by circum- 
stances. At the same time, he undermined whatever pathos her suffering 
evokes by increasing the natural vehemence of her nature. Maria now de- 
scribes Agnes as 


Impetuous, proud, flerce, and ungovernablel 
Whose passions her prosperity indulged, 

And evil-fortune, that best monitor, 

Hath only curb'd — not conquex'd. (p 17) 


And kindhearted Charlotte, who originally refuses to say a word against 
Agnes, is now made to agree with her maid's judgment: 


I confess, 
In that prosperity I saw her faults, 
With mix'd regret and censure; but calamity 
Throws its dark vell o'er all her failings now, 
And prompts compassion only. (p 17) 


Her haughtiness becomes spite and overt malevolence as she inveighs against 
her former friends who now only show them “cold contemptuous pity": 


Oh! for a canker 

To gnaw their lips, those lips which I have heard 
Bartering their flattery for our table’s dainties, 
And prodigal of praise while they devour'd us. 
(p11) 


When Charlotte urges her to submit to her fate with Christian fortitude, 
she scornfully rejects the proposal: 


To me th' endurance of this wretched life 

Is not for resignation — but revengel 

Amidst the darkness of surrounding misery, 
Some baleful light breaks in, that bids me hope 
Occasion still to spite our enemies. (p19) 
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- By such means, Mackenzie denigrates Agnes' personality in order to erase 
the pathos inherent in Lillo's characterization as well as to make her crime 
appear more plausible. In the "Advertisement" he points out: 


The principal objects of the alteration are, to remedy a defect which 
had been observed in the original, a want of connection and increasing 
interest in the scenes; to afford, from the pressing. necessity of the moment, 
& better apology for Wilmot's commission of the crime, and to shew 
tempted to it by slower degrees, and the seduction of opportunity: for a 
like purpose, her character of pride and fierceness is Au adu to be 

, more strongly brought out in the conversation she holds with her hus- 
` band and Charlotte. —Ó ` 


Mackenzie is questioning the probability of Lillo's temptation scene (III, 1) 
— the ease with which Agnes resolves upon murder and Wilmot succumbs 
to her persuasion. His point is well taken:® instead of dramatizing the psy- 
chological process of corruption, Lillo tends to let his protagonist describe 
his own degradation in the objective terms of a spectator." Only twenty-six 
lines after Agnes has proposed the murder, Wilmot assures her: 


| Rest contented. 
Whate'er resistance I may seem to make, 
I am betrayed within. My will's seduced 
And my whole soul infected. ^ (III, i, 89-102) 


While in a sense it is true, as W. H. McBurney claims, that "Old Wilmot 
has already fallen before the curtain rises," * it is doubtful whether this 
alone can account for his ready acquiescence in the crime. It was said earlier 
that he has become cynical and disillusioned, that he lacks Christian faith 
in contemplating suicide. Randal, indeed, compares him to "a majestic 
temple sunk to ruin" (I, i, 167). But if, in a moment of despair, he can advise 
his servant to “be a knave,.and prosper,” he is nevertheless not prepared to 
follow his own counsel. When he reproves Agnes for opening the stranger's 
casket, and she counters with "And who shall know it?" he rejoins: 

There is a kind of pride, a decent dignity, 

Due to ourselves, which, spite of our misfortunes, 

May be maintained and cherished to the last. 


30 Lillo, A. W. Ward paints out (Hit), “exhibited destiny as operatin to all intents and purposes 


independently of character. The of want ‘dire necessity Old 
Wilmot and his wife are of course quite to account forthe sophistry with which sho 
‘seduces his will and ‘infects his sou so as to secure his connivance in criminal design.” 


31 See also The London Merchant (Lincoln, Nebraska: Untv of Nebraska Press 1965), III, v, 
21-29. ` > 
33 McBurney xxi. 
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To live without reproach, and without leave 
To quit the world, shows sovereign contempt 
And noble scorn of its relentless malice. 

(111, i, ao 


Though embittered and sinful words, T are not inse of a man willing 
to rob and murder his guest. 

Mackenzie, it seems to me, is on sound grounds in his criticism although 
his remedy proves to be in many respects unsatisfactory. In the original play, 
Agnes, in one long soliloquy, opens the casket, imagines possessing its treas- 
ure of jewels, discards the thought as “a pleasing dream” only to revive it 
and seriously begin to consider the means by which to attain her goal. 
Mackenzie, desiring to have her “tempted to it by.slower degree,” ends the 
fourth act with Agnes rejecting the jewels (p 57), only to have her succumb 
to the temptation at the beginning of the fifth act. Though it somewhat 
increases the suspense, this is not a significant change. If Agnes’ behavior 
seems more probable in The Shipwreck, it is simply because she has become 
a much more malevolent character in Mackenzie's version. 

Much more important is the way the scene of Wilmot's temptation is 
altered and amplified. If in Lillo's play the father yields too easily to his 
wifes persuasion, there is all the more reason for Mackenzie to revise the 
scene — in his hands Wilmot has become a Man of Feeling who has brought 
about his poverty through his own benevolence. Only the beginning of Lillo’s 
sequence remains intact (lines 49—85) up to the point where Wilmot realizes 
that his wife is seriously urging the murder of their guest: 

How could'st thou form a thought so very tempting, , 
So advantageous, so secure, and easy, 
enh Yee so cruel ape be Green 

(IIL i, 83-85) 


Mackenzie eliminates the second of these lines and makes Agnes argue at 
length for what Wilmot previously granted implicitly: f 

The horror's but in fancy; the advantage 

Were real, Wilmot — think what these [the-jewels] wou'd make us, 


If these were ours; to make them ours, is easy, 
And not more easy than 'tis safe. 2 (p 61) 


Since Wilmot, however, is still horrified by her scheme, Agnes pursues 
her argument by attempting to justify the crime. If society fails to come to 
their aid amidst their abject poverty, then they are no longer obligated to 
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obey its laws (p 62). Wilmot is forced to agree that "in manlier Bent he 
voiced similar ideas himself: 


The laws, 'tis true, in this bad world, restrain 
The poor alone, while rich luxurious vice 
Lords it at will. In every state alike — 

If rude, by force — if civiliz'd, by fraud — 
Man preys on man. (p 82) 


Although Lillo’s Wilmot also expresses such a thought (III, i, 171-76), in 
his case it is a mere rationalization, pronounced while the dagger is already 
in his hand, since he, unlike Mackenzie's protagonist, has squandered his 
own wealth. In The Shipwreck, on the other hand, Wilmot's outcry against 
the inequality of the law forms a significant part of the play's didactic pur- 
pose. 

Though not attempting to justify the murder, Mackenzie is deliberately 
calling attention to the distress and tragic consequences social injustice can 
inspire. The point becomes more obvious after Charles is introduced into 
this scene. Agnes, although she has not yet won over her husband, has 
weakened his will to resist her. Upon seeing his grandson, Wilmot ironically 
assumes: "he comes to my relief.” Instead, Charles news unwittingly 
hands Agnes the weapon with which to break her husband's will: men are 
at the gate ready to arrest him for debts at the instigation of Sewell, their 
former steward, whom Wilmot had *raised from nothing." This of course 
is Mackenzie’s means of providing “a better apology for Wilmot's commis- 
sion of the crime." He is overcome because Agnes now has the opportunity 
to play on his emotions: 

Agnes. Go then to prison; we'll attend thee there, 
Well perish with thee — we'll endure the pangs 
Of desperate famine! there our boy shall ask, 
In the last sharp convulsive throes of hunger, 


The food we have not! — think thou see'st him lift 
His closing eyes, his little feeble arms! — 


Wilmot. Horror! Distraction! — 

Agnes. But they plead in vain. 
Wilmot is lost in weak unmanly fear, 
And will not help us. 

Wilmot. Take me, lead me, Agnes — 


This whirling brain! — what would'st thou 
have me do? (p 65-66) 
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In this manner," Mackenzie sought to extenuate Wilmot's guilt and at 
the same time suggest the anguish of poverty to an audience that he felt 
was accustomed to ignore its reality. Charles is introduced into the play 
“to give an opportunity of shewing the distresses resulting from their poverty, 
on which the pride and delicacy of a more advanced age do not easily allow 
it to dwell." 

Agnes' dying speech reiterates this theme: 

Oh Wilmot, Wilmot! 
"Twas I that drove thee on! Can’st thou forgive me? 
Yet, press'd by want, and stung by wounded pride, 
In anguish, in despair — (p 71) 


Her words are one more effort by Mackenzie to lessen Wilmot's guilt though 
not to redeem his wife's character. Mackenzie removes Agnes’ sudden sense 
of guilt and terror at the moment of the murder (III, i, 197-99) so that she 
only recognizes her crime and its cause after the horror of the denouement 
has awakened her conscience. Yet it is clear that the combination of “want” 
and “pride” has motivated her from the time she first gave heed to her 
“pleasing dream.” 

Just as she argues that society’s neglect of her husband and herself cancels 
their obligations to obey its laws, so with similar sophistry she persuades 
herself that God's injustice frees them from the restraint of divine law: 


And, if we dare, we may — One little blow! — 

Did Heavn but wink — but what's the eye of Heaven? 
Has it look'd on, and seen our children perish, 
Oppression crush our weakness, famine gnaw 

Our failing age, and meagre penury 

Hang, like a blight, upon our innocent boy — 

Is this Heaven's justice? (p 58) 


Mackenzie’s intentions are twofold: he wants to dramatize the degree of 
despair poverty can inspire and at the same time to condemn Agnes’ choice 
of means for escaping it. In this respect, he sees himself as merely clarifying 
his predecessor's purpose. “Lillo,” he wrote, “in his Fatal Curiosity, presented 
extreme poverty as the distress of the scene; and the moral of his piece was 


33 In the original source for the Perin in Cornwall (1618), Agnes’ 
reis poros Mo has d be ool D the dec prse seh x Lead bye fee 


his Creditors to his bitter doing but dishearten and rave all bar 
and releeving him." W 
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to inculcate, that poverty was not to be shunned, nor weal pursued, at 
the expence of honesty and virtue.” ** 
Yet this is to misinterpret Lillo's purpose. Mackenzie is secularizing what 
had been an essentially theological theme. Charlotte tells Agnes: 
Now we'are tried by multiplied afflictions, 
To mark each motion of our swelling hearts 
And not attempt to extricate ourselves - 


And seek deliverance by forbidden ways. 
(T, i, 161-64) 


Lillo is a product of seventeenth-century Protestantism in his conception of 
a personal, actively intervening God. For him the paramount issue is not 
merely the immorality of the crime but the fact that it represents “forbidden 
ways.” Charlotte warns that their afflictions stem from God: 


The hand of Heaven 
Spreads clouds on clouds o’er our benighted heads 
And, wrapped in darkness, doubles our distress. 
(ii, 142-44) ` 


Both Agnes and Wilmot, however, reject such an mterpretation by attempt- 
ing to escape their plight. Their very contemplation of murder and suicide 
as means of extrication is in fact blasphemous because it implicitly questions 
the right and wisdom of God to afflict them. As Randal moralizes at the 
close of the play: 


Let us at least be wiser, nor complain : 

Of Heaven's mysterious ways and awful reign. 

By our bold censures we invade His throne 

Who made mankind and governs but His own. 
bio) 


The Christian way is to accept tribulations submissively even when one 
senses one's own innocence, a point Lillo makes clear in The London Mer- 
chant. Maria, unable-to account for her distress, reasons: "Falsely to accüse 
ourselves, Heaven must abhor. Then it is just and right that innocence should 
suffer, for Heaven must be just in all its ways." ** Wilmot, before he stabs 
his wife, recognizes the truth of this doctrine and the divine retribution that 
their son's death represents: 


H "An examination of the moral effects of tragedy," Works v 233. ` 


35 ".. . God bath, as we are his creatures, a right to do with us what he will; and therefore for 
us to resist that right of his, is the highest injustice that can be.” [Richard Allestree] The Whole 
Duty of Man (London 1771) 38. 


35 TV, i, 6-8. 
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Our guilt and desolation must be told . 
From age to age to teach desponding mortals . 
How far beyond the reach of human thought -- 
Heaven, when incensed, can 

(II, i, 241-44) 


Mackenzie, it seems to me, misunderstood Lillo's purpose by ignoring 
the Protestant tradition within which Lillo had shaped his play. Each of 
the four key passages quoted above is removed by Mackenzie. To replace 
Randal's admonition, Eustace, Edward's friend, gives the play's new moral: 


: To doubt the sway . 
Of Bodies is ever to abe wretched. 
That sacred faith, that points the good man's eye 
To where Omnipotence conducts the world, 


Gives virtue strength, prosperity’ en yeni, 
Gi akii soros has a boly DEDE 


And, "midst the tempests of this troubled scene, 
Lifts up the soul in peace, and leans on Heaven? 
(p 73) 


His e reflects Mackenzie’s pragmatic approach to religion: it i is to 
one's advantage to have faith.” Agnes is “wretched” because, as her ques- 
tioning of Heaven’s justice indicates, she lacks faith. Her “rankling sorrow,” 
therefore, can find no relief, nor dos "virtue, strength" to suppress her evil 
thoughts. 

For Lillo, lack of faith i in God's absolut justice is in itself sinful and pun- 
ishable, whereas for Mackenzie its absence is bound to make man “wretched” 
by depriving him of consolation and moral strength. The difference is a 
significant one because it distinguishes the personal God of seventeenth- 
century Puritanism from the impersonal divinity of eighteenth-century deism. 
Mackenzie’s God requires human faith not because it represents submission 
to His will but because faith has been designed to support man. Similarly, a 
benign Providence encourages man's prudence by letting his indiscretions 
carry with them their own penalties. As he points out in 8 iul to his COE. 
Elizabeth Rose of Kilravock: - 


tho’ the punishment of imprudence is the will of God who has — 
iton Ge mile e consequence. or Maney etd Se > pos 


sr In Tha Man of the World, the Rev Annealy argues: apitada eni those n 
tions upon which the fabric of our future hope is reared, seaks to beet down that column, which 

the feebleness of humanity: — let him but think a moment, and his heart will arrest 
the cruelty of his purpose; — would he pluck its little treasure from the bosom of š 
would he wrest its crutch from the hand Sue eru TUR. eye oF eit TUS i ou) 


solace af its woe?" (London 1818) 98-29. also Mackenrie’s tale, “La Roche.” 
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that we sh! do those imprudent actions on which it is consequent; 
it is freedom in the cause tho’ it may be fate in the effect, a distinction 
w* I wš recommend to all good sticklers for predestination & necessity.” 


Thus far we have not examined Young Wilmot's role in the tragedy. In 
Lillo’s play, his plan to visit his parents in the guise of a stranger stems from 
his curiosity to see whether he can “refine on happiness.” McBurney de- 
scribes him as guilty of “hubris in his presumption of continuing good for- 
tune” and of possessing “a luxurious sensibility.” °° Yet, though Randal con- 
demns Young Wilmot’s “boundless curiosity” (II, ii, 76-79), it is hard to 
imagine that Lillo believed his punishment commensurate with his offense. 
He is to be seen rather as the instrument by which God wreaks vengeance 
on his parents. It is important to note Randal's last words, which conclude 
the play: "Though youthful Wilmot's sun be set ere noon,/The ripe in virtue 
never die too soon." Nor should we ignore Lillo's problem in trying to provide 
adequate motivation for an improbable but essential element of the original 
tale. 

In Newes from Perin in Cornwall, the son conceals his identity merely 
“to try if his Father . . . could be deceived in his acquaintance, or not." *? 
More likely, however, Lillo based his drama upon one of two histories that 
included abridged versions of the original pamphlet." In both Sanderson's 
and Frankland's versions, the son's intention is "to keep his disguise till she 
[his sister] and her husband should meet and make their common joy com- 
plete.” * Lillo modifies both of these motives: the object of his curiosity is 
now whether he can heighten his parents’ “pleasure by surprise” rather than 
merely whether his deception will work. Likewise, he wants witnesses at 
the moment of recognition not just to enhance “their common joy” but be- 
cause their happiness will “exalt . . . [his] own" (IL, ii, 89). 

Mackenzie, even more than Lillo, is unwilling to see Wilmot as the just 
victim of his own folly. He “prefixed” his own title to Lillo's “because the 
word Curtosity, does not seem quite applicable to the leading circumstance 


15 National Library of Scotland Man 647, Letter No 14, Nov 24 1770. Quoted by per- 
misslon of the Trutees of the Nations] of Scotland. 


39 xxiii; see also Ward rHx-1 


3 Ward 230. 

31 McBurney 55-56. DR CONS n oH d REDE 

Queen of Scotland, And of Her Son and Successor, James the Sixth . . . (1658); i 
Re ns iMac ted in McBurney sedition of Fatal 


z eub 57; Ward 240. 
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of the piece." Instead of Randal condemning Wilmot's "boundless curiosity," 
opposition comes now only from Charlotte's vague presentiment: 


Y like not this disguising; 'tis to stretch 
The line of good fortune to a fineness 
I fear the breaking of. (p 38) 


Edward's curiosity, his hunger for refined sensations, finds expression not 
so much in the desire to savor his parents' response to his return but in the 
wish to view their distress from the delectable vantage point which the 
knowledge that he can relieve them gives him: 


To see my father 
Stemming the tide of rough adversity 
With such a noble grief as Randall tells of; 
'To hear my mother's sorrows, for 'tis likely 
Her sorrows will be louder; and their boy, 
To mark his innocent and native spirit 
So young acquainted with adversity — 
To witness this, and have it in one’s power 
To bid them all be happy! — Oh! ’tis a joy 
Like that we deem of angels, sent to minister 
Blessings to man! — But how to witness it — 


(p 38) 


Edward is deliberately manipulating the situation to enhance his own 
emotional experience. He wants to enjoy, as he tells Charlotte, "each luxury 
of good." Such a desire, far from placing part of the blame for the tragedy 
on himself, only confirms Edward's goodness — he is a true Man of Feeling 
not because he wants to indulge his emotions per se but because he has 
the capacity and desire to luxuriate in the pleasure of beneficence. That 
benevolence carries with it its own reward in the form of "self-approving 
joy” is a traditional concept which R. S. Crane has traced back to the Lati- 
tudinarian divines of the Restoration and early eighteenth century. From 
such an assumption stems the idea that one who derives pleasure from 
doing good must be virtuous even though his only motive may be self-grati- 
fication. It is what Lord Kames calls "the most respectable of all selfish 
motives," for "to enjoy the pleasure of a virtuous action, one must be vir- 
tuous." * Mackenzie, it can be seen, found in this concept what to him 


3 * Dur RD M LA LLL 
1(1 205-30. aai 
*4 Elements of Criticism (New York: Huntington & Savage 1844) 32n—33n. 
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seemed a plausible way to account for Edward's curiosity and one that would 
at the same time exonerate him from blame. Though Lillo moved: in this 
direction when he modified the son's original motives, Mackenzie, already 
intent on idealizing Edward, found a more consistent and effective solution 
within the context of his own sentimentalism. 

Yet, on the whole, The Shipwreck can hardly be considered to have im- 
proved the original play. Over-simplifying Lillo's complex characters, am- 
plifying and hence falsifying the emotional effect of the action, Mackenzie 
converted an essentially classical tragedy to melodrama. His attempt to 
suggest “a better apology" for Wilmot's crime by means of the threat of 
immediate imprisonment is a misdirected effort that enfeebles the play 
because it evades the whole question of Wilmot's moral responsibility. We 
are no longer involved in tracing the tragic and inevitable consequences of 
sin but are lured into a suspensive drama where pity has become the domi- 
nant emotion and the outcome is in doubt until the last possible moment.” 


kde re sees and reports the murder as # occurs in another room. When Charlotte 
comes with loose aoe ae ae by oe es and her husband. In Mackenzie’s 


version, however, Agnes does not witness the murder, and Charlotte enters while Wilmot is still 
absent. Agnes makes a frantic effort to stop her husband once she knows the truth, but meets 
htm “with the dagger in his hand covered with the blood of his son" (p 69). 
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Selections from the 8 and Hellman collections of Irvingiana consisting of fist 
editions, manuscripts, eto. Permanent exhibition. 

AMERICAN VIEWS Team Foon Coupon Norra 


A selection of prints from the I. N. Phelps Stokes Collection. Permanent exhthition. 


* An illustrated book, Charles Diokens 1819-1870: Am Anthology, based upon the exhibition is available from 
the Sales Shops at $4.50. 
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THE LIBRARY & MUSEUM OF THE PERFORMING ARTS 
AT LINCOLN CENTER ` 
111 Amsterdam Avenue 
SHELBY CULLOM DAVIS MUSEUM 


PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS IN THE PARK POSTER CONTEST Peara GALLERY 
An exhibition of posters by Junior and Senior High School students from a contest 


+ 


go Jd the New York Philbermonlo for the Phiaemenie 

Concerts In the Park, Through October. 

FIREBIRD: CHAGALL/KARINSKA Mar GALLERT 
More than twenty: characters from Firebird, dressed in the beautiful fantastical cos- 
by Chagall from which they were created. January 10. 


THEATRE DRAWINGS BY SAM NORKIN AMSTEBDAM GALLERY 


Carlóainres and drawing of theatre scones aud personditiles that have appeared over 
yos in tie New York Sunday ivit and thee momtpapeni acrom the con 
iih November 14 


GIUDITTA 1 guis LETTERS OF A PRIMA SNR Asron GALLERY 


correspondence of a famous early P e 
ly ang vi prs hog xi yb tg her d 0 
ISADORA DUNCAN, DANCINC REVOLUTIONARY 
Ead erus e le of ono ofthe ime of modern daos 
are pho original drawings by "uan, and her own 
trunk, costumes, books. October. 


DONNELL LIBRARY CENTER 
20 West B3rd Street 


COUNTEE CULLEN REGIONAL BRANCH 
104 West 136th Street 
“We — Us — I — 70." Cue pre DUE and sculpture by members of the 
WEUSI Studio. Through October. 


HUDSON PARK BRANCH 
10 Seventh Avenue South 
À group show of oll paintings, woodcuts, and ts, includin gressive proofs and blocks, 
by Isabel Kelly, enl Tamy, Andrew Scb and Harry Tadia Through October, 
SCHOMBURG COLLECTION 
103 West l35th Street 
d masks, unusual two- - 
ing — uei ba piso, po lan jdn T 
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Left: Biographies ( note multiple copies) from the His- 
tory & Social Science Department of the new Mid- 
Manhattan Library — and a view of neighboring Cen- 


tral Building across Fifth Avenue. 


Bottom: The General Reference Service on the fourth 
floor at 8 East 40th Street — readers consulting micro- 
film and the open-shelf reference section in the rear, 
In the foreground is Mid-Manhattan Library's 17- 


volume preliminary catalog. 








Top: There are miles of open shelves in the new Library; but a librarian — subject specialist (here, 


Mrs Moritia-Leah Frederick of the Science D« partment) is always on hand to help the student. 


Bottom left: Current periodicals on open shelves in the business section of the History & Social 
Science Departm nt. 





Above: One of the new reade r-printers in op 


Photographs by Brooks Henrikson 
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An Encouraging Grant/ 
A Continuing Need 


Readers who responded with concern to 
our appeals of the last two springs (see 
“Front Matter” of May and June 1969 
and March 1970) will be pleased to 
hear that Governor Rockefeller recently 
announced that the New York State 
Council on the Arts has made a grant to 
The Research Libraries of $2,300,000. 
These funds are provided from the 
$18,000,000 pro roposed by the 
Governor for aid to cultural institutions, 
and enacted by the 1970 Legislature, 
with distribution of funds to be made 
by the Council. Enactment of the Gov- 
ernors program was in large measure 
attributable to widespread public sup- 
port, including that of many Library 
users. The efforts of all of those involved 
are greatly appreciated. 

While we aA very much encouraged 
by this support, ees Sue ere e: 
seen in perspective. The ERS pri- 
vate funds deficit for the 1970/1971 
fiscal year had been estimated at $4,180, 
000. The effect of this Council grant 
reduces the deficit to $1,880,000. Since 
the goal of the 1970/1971 Library Fund 
is $800,000, a deficit of over one million 
dollars remains. 


Emergency Economies 


To prevent the deficit from becoming 
larger, the Trustees of the Library at 
their November meeting were forced to 
mandate several emergency economies. 
“Belt-tightening” gaa ents imposed 
by theo Trustee include the cl hg of 
Central Building on Sundays and holi- 
Caya beginning December 1, projected 
reductions on purchases of Beerd 
Libraries materials, and miscellaneous 
savings to be achieved by internal econ- 
amies. 


Thus the grave financial situation 
faced by the Library is far from eredi- 
cated. It is hoped that the State will 
recognize the need for renewing the aid 
in future years and, especially, that the 
State action will serve as an incentive 
to other sources, both governmental 
and private, to increase their support — 
gifts from individuals and institutions 
are as urgently needed as ever. In the 
meantime the Library will be doing 

it can toward 
financial stability, so that annual 
crises may be avoided and attention 
focused instead on the improvement of 
facilities and services. 


An Opening tn Mid-Manhattan 


In this time of financial crisis it is a 
p to record the agus de Mon- 
y, October 28 of a new pu sup- 
service in central New 
ork City, the need for which was pro- 
jected over twenty years ago. The Mid- 
Manhattan Library was made le 
by a combination of funds — what can 
be taken as a model of cooperative effort 
for the times — from City, State, fed- 
eral and private sources. In 1961, the 
Library o oer the building at the 
corner of Fifth Avenue and Street, 
across from our Central Building; and 
a committee of six enced librar- 
ians.from the staff was selected to help 
determine the course of the new library. 
Over the City Capital Budget 
funds ed for books and 
ment, and a private donation from the 
Vincent Astor Foundation and a federal 
grant contríbuted to the renovation of 
the top floors at 8 East 40th Street and 
of two rooms on the ground floor of 
Central Building being used for the 
new library. City and matching State 
aid funds will provide for maintenance 
and new acquisitions. In the past three 
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years the main work of remodeling has 
been accomplished, and the long proc- 
ess of selecting, ordering, and 
the books, microfilms, and iodicals. 
Now the years of planning have come 
to fruition — and it is hoped that this 
new facility of The Branch Libraries 
and the Telephone Reference Service 
under its charge (the number is 790- 
6161) will serve more — the 
needs of hundreds of thousands of New 
Yorkers and that the heavily used re- 
sources of The Research Libraries may 
be devoted more particularly to the 
needs of those HE M in advanced 
study and research within the academic, 
business, and professional communities. 
Hours of service for the new Mid- 
Manhattan Library will be Monday 
through Saturday, 9 a.m. — 10 p.m. 
Though there are no restrictions for 
admission and the library is to 
serious readers of any age, Mid Man- 
hattan has been planned to serve pri- 
marily as a of first resort for 
undergraduate college students, busi- 
ness and i men and women, 
and adult readers who need a wide 
range of information for their studies or 
OE In its four main subject depart- 
ments Mid-Manhattan offers adult 
readers a large selection of books and 
periodicals in the English language and 
the services of skilled library subject 
specialists. Although half of the books 
may be borrowed tor home rene one 
consultation y of most non-fiction 
titles is kept in the library at all times. 
Mid-Manhattan Library is under the 
general supervision of Katherine Lord 
OBrien, Chief, and Robert Thomas, 
Assistant Chief, whose offices are on the 
fourth floor of the 8 East 40th Street 
building. The Literature and Language 
Department of Mid-Manhattan, and its 
Popular n located in Rooms 
80 and 78 of Building. All the 
other departments of Mid-Manhattan 
are in the 8 East 40th Street building. 
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At 8 East 40th Street all users must 
by elevator directly to the 
floor (the Arnold Constable de- 
partment store, with separate entrances, 
is the present ant of the lower 
floors); escalators from the fourth floor 
are used to reach the d ents and 
offices on the higher floors. The first 
is of the bright, varied colors 
(orange and blue are dominant) and 
the trim design which the architects 
Bloch Hesse & Shalat have used to trans- 
form the old building into a spacious 
modern library — there are over 200,000 
volumes (with room for three-fold 
expansion) and almost 1,000 seats for 
readers in this air-conditioned building. 
Each of the de ents has separate 
blocks of ci üng and reference 
material arranged by the Dewey Deci- 
mal classification, information desks for 
the various subject divisions, service 
areas for current periodicals, large runs 
of bound and microfilmed periodicals, 
vertical files for useful current informa- 
tlon, microform readers, coin-operated 
photocopiers, and reader-printers, and 
extensive table space for readers as well 
as a series of carrels for more te 
study. There are informatio bro- 
chures, with floor plans, available for 
readers’ guidance and multiple copies 
of the 17-volume preliminary catalog 
with full catalog entries arranged by 
author and title (Mid-Manhattan books 
are not Hsted in The Branch Libraries’ 
Union Catalog). This catalog, which 
reproduces a computer printout, will be 
sen by a photocomposed author- 
title-and-subject book catalog tn 1971. 
At the entrance to the library on the 
fourth floor are the circulating and 
return desks for all 8 East 40th depart- 
ments. To the left side of the elevator 
is the General Reference Service, which 
is under the su ion of Mrs Eleanor 
Radwan. ( Readers’ Advisers Office will 
be transferred here from Central Build- 
ing sometime next year.) Here are ref- 


FRONT MATTER 


erence books on almost any subject for 
use within the library: g bibli- 
ographies, indexes, sources of quick 
information, current and back files of 
eneral icals and n pers 
f ub os of Ebony "id The 
Neto York Times, for example), civil 
service manuals, duplicate copies of the 
most used reference works in other de- 
partments, and the basic reference 
works in areas such as the flne and per- 
forming arts which are not Greed by 
Mid-Manhattan departments. 

The main area at the front of the 
building on this floor is the Science 
D t devoted to the physical 
and life sciences, pure and applied, 
with special strength in mathematics 
and life studies, including ecology, and 
holdings in related fields such as home 
economics and n . Mrs Moritia- 
Leah Frederick is its Head. There is a 
full collection of scientific and technical 
abstracts and indexes and other pu 
cals in the fleld, including English trans- 
lations of important Russian serials col- 
lected by The Research Libraries only 
in the original language. The volumes 
end from highly complex works in 
nuclear physics to simple how-to-do-it 
books for the non-specialist. 

The entire fifth floor, accessible by 
the central escalator only, is the home 
of the three main sections of the largest 
Mid-Manhattan ent, History 
and Social Science, which is headed by 
Robert Sheehan. In the front section 
are historical works, contemporary and 
older editions (many tn reprint), travel 
ra and descriptions, and a large 

lographical section (the other depart- 
ments collect biographies in their sub- 
ject fields). The right rear area frontin 
40th Street is devoted to business an 
labor, with materials both practical and 
theoretical There are stock market 
guides, the major and minor business 
services (including back and current 
issues of all of Moody's services), annual 
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reports, and manuals for secretarial 
workers, as well as studies in economics, 
advertising, and public relations, and in 
industrial and labor relations. The rear 
area facing 39th Street has works in the 
social sciences ( , social wel- 
fare etc), with strong holdings in edu- 
cation built on the former Donnell 
Education Library, including a fall col- 
lection of American college directories 
and catalogs. There is a smaller 
section devoted to philosophy and reli- 
gion. 

The escalator to the sixth floor leads 
to the administrative offices of The 
Branch Libraries and to the Union 
Catalog, which is also open to readers 
(hours 9 a. m. - 6 p. m, Monday - 
Saturday). 

Robert Goldstein is the head of the 
Central Building department of Mid- 
Manhattan, the Literature and Lan- 
guage ent with its Popular 
Library. The circulating sections of the 
department are in Hoom 80, the old 
quarters of Central Circulation brightly 
refurbished with new ranks of lights 
and stacks, the old steel skeleton gone 
from grey to yellow to blend with the 
mellow orange marble of the walls. The 
reference section of the Literature and 


Language ent o in mid- 
November in Room 78, with consulta- 
tion copies of ge studies and dic- 


tionaries ( Hausa-English, Cantonese- 
English, Dr Johnsons in reprint, to 
name a few); and of original and criti- 
cal works in American and English 
literature and foreign literature in trans- 
lation and with a representative selec- 
ton of English-language little maga- 
zines and critical j The circulat- 
ing section of the d ent in Room 
80 has multiple copies of works in 
demand by aline students and serious 
readers: standard editions in English 
of modern and classical authors and 
guides for the study of over 100 lan- 
guages and dialects. The Popular 
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Library, whose books are shelved 
cent to the circulating books of 
Literature and Language Department, 
is a new form of contem service 
to the general reading public. Current 
books, primarily but not exclusively fic- 
tion, are in quantity — they 
will be kept for only five years and then 
Mier ett to an a ee Mid-Man- 
hattan department it of permanent inter- 
est. The Popular Library also has 10,000 
copies of paperbound books for ctrcula- 
tion and a rental collection of books m 
ular demand. 

One of the Mid-Manhattan Library’s 
“usaq strengths is its periodicals — 

ere are over 36,000 bound volumes of 
back issues (reprint editlons of T. S. 
Eliots Criterion and The New York 
Times Book Review, for example) and 
10,000 reels of microfilm (with the 
reader-printers available, the labor of 
note-taking will be greatly alleviated). 
The ean d doge — aie su 
tions to about 
(Langua oe ee one, has 
both eon journals and such maver- 
ick little magazines as the San Francisco 
kayak). Appropriately, the display in 
the exhibition case on the fourth floor of 
8 East 40th Street is devoted to a repre- 
sentative selection of periodicals; and 
we mention a few here to give a taste 
of the Mid-Manhattan collection. One 
ma with, or beyond, the times 
ur ir A issue of one of the Lib- 
eration Movement es, Women: 
A Journal of Liberation; but those who 
want to keep behind the fashions may 
want to peruse the illustrated articles 
in the bound volume of Hi s New 
Monthly Magazine — for 1864. Schol- 
ars, who no Russian but need to 
know the findings of Russian scientists, 
may consult the bound volumes of the 

lish translation of Doklady, the 

Academy of Sciences of the Soviet 
Union’s publication published by the 
American Mathematical Society as 


Soviet Mathematics. Historians and 
readers who like a British slant on the 
ee ee 
London from the open racks 
in General Reference Services, or use 
the microfilm edition going back to 
1914 — after having referred to the 
bound volume of the Index for that 
year. These are only a few of the varied 
resources to be found in the new 
— we invite you to explore its welcom- 
ing open shelves. 


Holiday Volumes 


Our readers are reminded of our pub- 
lication of last December which would 
ree an a te volume for the 

b ne Karl Kup's 
oe N ok, The Chrisimis Story in Medieval 
and Renaissance Manuscripts from the 
Spencer Collection. Images of the 
Christmas , from the eaerlest 
prophecies through the Hfe of the is 
to E» Nativit neal , appear in 
book's 55 full-page illustrations (black- 
and-white) from the Spencer Collec- 
tion’s most beautiful illuminated manu- 

xi ree — with a full commentary on the 
biblical story, the iconography, and the 
manuscripts themselves. It is a book for 
all lovers of the Christmas story and of 
the art and manuscripts of the first half 
of this millentum. Available in a cloth- 
bound edition ($7.50) and as a paper- 
back ($5.00) from the Library Sales 
Office. Prepayment on orders 
under $10.00 and on al orders from 
outside the United States. 

Our annual booklist prepared b 
Office of Children's Services, noe ar 
Books Suggested as Holiday Gifts, will 
be published on November 24. The 
accom exhibition, a sae ear- 
old tradition, will this year be 
the Children’s Room of the Jefferson 
Market Regional Branch. The booklet 
is available at $1.50 from Office of Chil- 
dren’s Services, 8 East 40th Street. 


The Reading of Robert Burns 


By Joan S. Rosormam 
Richmond Borough Office 


HIS IS À LIST of books and of individual poems, plays, letters, and 

essays that Robert Burns mentioned in his writings, and I have tried 
to indicate his connection with them, in many cases with an appropriate 
comment from his letters. Burns was fond of quoting, and in his writings 
he quoted from many of these works. Critics such as Crawford, Daiches, 
and Kinsley have suggested sources for some of Burns's poems that would 
indicate that he read things that are not listed here. However, I have in- 
cluded only those works or authors that Burns specifically mentioned, 
except for one instance in which I couldn't resist a conjecture. 

The following works are cited in the list, by the abbreviations given. 


Border Tour Robert Burns; His Associates and C 
ed, with an intro, by Robert T. Fitzhugh, with The 
Journal of the Border Tour De Lancey Ferguson, 
ed (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 


Press 1943) 
Daiches David Daiches Robert Burns (New York: Macmillan 
1966) - 
First Common- Robert Burns's Commonplace Book, 1783-1785 ( Car- 
place Book bondale: Southern Illinois University Press 1965) 


Gilbert Burns “Memoir of the Poet" by Gilbert Burns and Burns’s 


& "Highland Tour” in Life and Works of Robert 
Highland Tour Burns, 2 vols, revised with additions, P. Hately 
Waddell, ed (Glasgow: David Wilson 1870) r: 
Kinsley The Poems and Songs of Robert Burns, 3 vols, James 
Kinsley, ed (Oxford: Clarendon Press 1968) 
Letters The Letters of Robert Burns, 2 vols, J. De Lancey 
Ferguson, ed (Oxford: Clarendon Press 1031) 
Mem Cat Memorial Catalogue of the Burns Exhibition Held 


in... the Royal Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts... 
1896 (Glasgow: William Hodge & Co 1898) 


Second Common- The Life and Works of Robert Burns Robert Cham- 
place Book bers, ed, revised by William Wallace in 4 vols 
(Edinburgh: W. and R. Chambers 1921) x 
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Addison, Joseph (1672-1718) 
“The Campaign, a Poem, to His Grace, the Duke of Marlborough" 
Burns quoted from this poem (Letters 1 72 190). 


Cato, a Tragedy 
Burns quoted from Cato (Letters x 35, 75, 176). 
"Letter from Italy to... Lord Halifax” 
Burns quoted from this poem (Letters n 231). 


The Spectator (London) 
Burns mentioned The Spectator several times and his father owned vol 3 (Mem Cat). 
He also mentioned Str Roger de Coverley (Letters 1 176, 283). 
“The Vision of Mirzah" m The Spectator no 159 
Burns quoted from this work. 
ume npn espe T RE EAE peni E De ae 
Mira and a hymn of A '^ beginning “How are Thy servants blest, O Lord" 
(Letters 1 106). 
The Adventurer (London) 
“I have often read and admired the Spectator, Adventurer, Rambler, and World; but 
still with a certain regret that they were so thoroughly and entirely English” (Letters u 18). 
Akenside, Mark (1721-1770) 
“The Pleasures of Imagination” 
Burns quoted from this poem ( Letters 1 284). 


Alison, the Rev Archibald (1757-1839) 
Essays on the Nature and Principles of Taste 
Burns wrote to the author expressing admiration for this book (Letters 1 56-7). 


Anacharsis 
“Travels” (*) 
B wrote that he wished to this book lo than Hbrary regulations allowed 
(Eto = 30). "T bava never net tha took ta Doi n td (Letters u 
280). 
Barbour, John (1325-1395) 
The Bruce; or, The Book of the Most Excellent and Noble Prince Robert de 
Broyss, King of Scots 


just Barbour 
script in the Advocate's library” (Letters x 60). 


Beattie, Dr James (1735-1803) 
“To Mr. Alexander Ross at Lochlee, Author of The Fortunate Shepherdess and 
Other Poems in the Broad Scotch Dialect” 
Burns quoted from these poems ( Letters 1 205). 
Burns wrote of Beattie’s poems, ". . . from which, by the by, I took the idea of Colla . . .” 
im sa eee E (Letters 1 70, 139, 134; 
u 148). 
The Bee (Edinburgh) 


This literary and scientific weekly, edited by Dr James Anderson from Deo 22 1700 to 
Jan 21 1794, was read and admired by Burns (Letters u 47-8, 75, 97). 
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“Belisarius” 


According to Ferguson, this is probably Belisaire by Jean-François Marmontel, translated 
by Artur Mi ia 1707. 
Burns called k "ane of the most glorious mental entertainments I ever enjoyed" 
( Letters 1 196). 

The Bible 
Burns often fom e De ane He boekt di eaaa Namen dote 
Eoclesiastes, Job, Psalms, Proverbs, and Revelations 


Bickerstaffe, Isaac (d 1812?) 
Love in a Village 
Burns quoted from this pley (Letters 1 167). 


The Spotled Child 


Buros mentioned this farce, attributed to Bickerstaffe (Letters u 133). 
Blair, the Rev Dr Hugh (1718-1800) 


Sermons 
Burns called this one of the “valuable” books belonging to the Monkland Friendly Society 
( Letters u 52). 
"Blind Harry" [Henry, the minstrel, fl 1470-1492] 
History of . . . Sir William Wallace [William Hamilton (16859-1751) of Gilbert- 
fleld's paraphrase of Blind Harry's Wallace] 


Burns wrote that "the Story of Wallace a Scottish prejudice in my veins which 
will boil along there till the floodgates of life shut in eternal rest" (Letters 1 108-7). 
Blair, Robert (1690-1748) | 
“The Grave” 


This poem was quoted from many times by Burns (Letters x 80, 373; x 13, 118, 139). 


Boston, Rev Thomas (1676-1732) 
Human Nature in Its Fourfold State (Edinburgh 1720) 
Diu ndis de deed ou (Letters x 13). 
Burns referred to the book deprecatorily: “ as Boston's Four-fold State" 
{Letters u 28); several months later it was amon et te “damned trash,” which 
(ets 38); sol moot lt twas amang th for the Monkland Friendly Society 
(Letters n 52). 
Boswell, James (1740-1795) 
Burns called Boswell one of the "Heroes of Wit & Literature m my Country" (Letters 1 
272). 
Brown, the Rev John (1715-1706) 
"Essay on Satire" 
Burns quoted from this work (Letters r 79). 
Brown, Thomas (1663-1704) 
Stage Beaux Toss'd in a Blanket; Or, Hypocrisie Alamode (1704) 


E eter eke US (Kinsley 1 128; "vba a E (a 
to E h Litera- 
v ume ND a 
Buckingham, George Villiers, 2nd Duke of ( 1628-1687 ) 
The Rehearsal 
Burns quoted from this play (Letters 1 78), 
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Bunyan, John (1628-1688) 
“I am in a fair way of becoming as eminent . . . as John Bunyan” (Letters 1 55), Burns 


wrote, 
Cervantes, Miguel de (1547-1616) 
Don Quixote 
Burns included Don in a listing of the valuable books of the Monkland Friendly 


Society (Letters u 90). 
In the Journal of the Border Tour (112) Burns described a girl as his Dulcinea, and a 
man as having the face and figure of Sancho Panza. 

“Christ’s Kirk on the Green” 
Burns quoted from this anonymous poem that has been attributed to James I and James V 
(Letters n 28). 


Churchill, Charles (1731-1764) 
The Rosctad 


Burns quoted from this (Letters 1 215), which attacked London actors and acting, 
and he ako referred to Churchill humor (Letters t 10, 


Cibber, Colley (1671-1757) 
Richard UT 


In a Hue in "The Brigs of Ayr," Burns quoted from Cibber's play (Kinsley m 1203). 
Burns ordered from Peter š copy of Ctbberg works ( Letters 11 15). 


Cicero 
Select Orations, translated into English ( London 1756) 
À Dr Gregory gave a copy to Burns, which contains an inscription in Burns's hand ( Mem 
Cat). ` 
Cockburn, Mrs Alison Rutherford (1713-1794) 
“The Flowers of the Forest” 
Burns from this “charming” poem, whose author he knew (Letters u 181). The 
Jean version is the one anthologized. 
Collé, Charles (1709-1783) 
Chansons joyeuses 
Burns borrowed a copy of this book (Letters 1 372). 
Coles, Elisha (16087-1688) 
` “On God's Sovereignty” [A Practical Discourse of God's Sovereignty] 
Burns called this book "damned trash" ( Letters x 52). 


Collins, William (1721-1759) 
Burns, several times, mentioned reading his poems (Letters 1 70; n 85). 


Confuctus 
Burns mentioned him in a letter (Letters 1 377). 


Congreve, William (1670-1729) 

Burns ordered a copy of his works from Peter Hill (Letters u 15). 
Corneille, Pierre (1606-1684) 

From Peter Hill, Burns ordered Corneifle's works in French (Letters n 15). 
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, William (1731-1800) 
ask" 


“ 


Burns wrote, “Is not the Task a glorious Poem?” (Letters x 225). He thanked William 
Dunber for sending him a copy of Cowper's poems and called him the best poet since 
Thomson ( Letters 1 260). 


Crawford, Robert ( poet) 
*When Summer Comes the Swains on Tweed” 
Burns referred to this song (Letters u 199). 


Derham, William (1657-1735) 


In these works physics and astronomy are used to prove the existence af God. 
Burns's father borrowed these from a book society in Ayr for his children. (Gilbert Burns 
in Waddell r rHl; see also Daiches 46). 


Dirom, Major Alexander (d 1830) 
B wrote, "I reading an exceedingly well written tive of that 
[t Sean) ome bya Major Dion" dE ote n 93). m 


Donne, John (1572-1631) 
“The Second Anniversary" 
Burns quoted three lines from this poem (Letters x 122). 


Douglas, Gavin (1474P-1522) 
vl Ax M UL A MM S Sua 
hi : 
The epigraph to “Tam o'Shanter" is from Douglas translation of The Aeneid (seo Kins- 
ley m 1354). 


Dryden, John (1631-1700) 
Bor orden bie pays ion ToT Di read RE Manson ct The nanait and Uie 


ee a from his “Prologue” to The Tempest, and wrote to Mrs Dun- 
think in gentus and fluency of language, Pope's master" (Letters u 15; 


I -à). 

e referred to “ElHots [sic] Brittanica” (Letters 1 273) 
ULDS to 8 5 n 
Charles Elliott was en Edin Dok (o Berman Kogen Tho Gren Eb Chago: 


University of Chicago Press 1058) 21. 

William Smellie, a close friend of Burns, edited the first edition of the encyclopedia, and 
James Tytler, also a friend, edited the second. The letter cited contains a delightful 
description of Tytler. 


Euclid 


Elements of Geometry 
Of this book Burns wrote, “I made a shift to unravel [it] by my father’s fireside, in the 
winter evenings of the first season I held the plough” (Letters u 57). 


Evening Courant (Edinburgh ) 
Burns wrote a letter to the Editor (Letters 1 1260-71) and evidently read this paper 
(Letters y 277, 206, 319). 


Falconer, William ( poet) (1732-1708) 
“The Shipwreck" 


Burns called this poem “glorious” and mentioned Falconer’s death in a letter (Letters n 4). 
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Fergusson, Robert ( 1750-1774) 


A number of critics have pointed out the parallels between some poems of Burns and 
those by Fergusson. 

Burns CIAM CM S c E Qd MM E 
ters n. 109). 

Burns wrote, "Meeting with Fergusson's Scotch Poems, I strung anew my wildly-sound- 
ing, rustic lyre with emulating vigor" (Letters 1 113). 


deron Aer (1701-1754) 
Ame 


“Booth and Amelia I know well,” Burns wrote ( Letters 1 160). 


Burns tho highly of F . He ordered a copy of Joseph Andrews from his book- 
o EH Friendly Society (Letters n 52), and he 


writing a comparison of Fielding, Smollet, Richardson, and John M 
Tom Jones 
Burns compared to Fiel "3 Miss Western (Highland Tour Waddell r ix). 
Burns 5 gt a Jones n O Leave Novels, ie Belles” (Kinsley 1 58). 
Fisher, Edward (theologian) (1627-1655) 
Marrow of Modern Divinity 
Burns categorized this book as "damned trash" (Letters n 52). 
Franklin, Benjamin (1706-1790) 
Dugald Stewart read to Burns some ges from Franklin, and, according to Stewart, 
Burns compared him unfavorably to Juntus (Kinsley m 1535). 
Burns also mentioned Franklin in a letter (Letters 1 377). 
Gay, John (1688-1732) 
The Beggar's Opera 
Burns mentioned one of the songs in this work (Letters n 298). 
Gazetteer (Edinburgh) 
Burns subscribed to this paper (Letters u 130-1, 144). 
Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von (1748-1832) 
The Sorrows of Werther 
Burns sent a copy to María Riddell (Letters n 227). 
Goldsmith, Oliver (1728-1774) 
“The Deserted Village” 
Burns quoted from this poem in two letters (Letters 1 164; r 18). 
“The Traveller” 
Burns also quoted from this poem (Letters 1 228) and paraphrased it ( Letters 1 195). 
Gray, Thomas (1716-1771) 
“The Bard” 
Burns quoted from this poem (Letters 1 184; x 83). 
“Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard” 
Burns also from this poem (Letters 1 26, 215), and he sent a copy of Gray's 
Poems to a Keith (Letters 1 197). 
“Letter to William Palgrave, Sept 6 1758 
Burns quoted from this letter (Second Commonplace Book Chambers u 83). 
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Guthrie, William (1708-1770) 
phical Grammar" [A New Geographical, Historical, and Commercial 
Grammar, and Present State of the Several Kingdome of the World] 
Burns mentioned that “my knowledge of ancient story was gathered from" this book 
(Letters x 108). 
Guthrie, the Rev William (1690-1685) 
“Trial of a Saving Interest" [The Christian's Great Interest; in Two Parts. I. The 
Trial of a Saving Interest in Christ . . .] 
Burns wrote, “I am deeply read in. . . Guthrie's trial of a Saving Interest” (Letters u 13). 


Hamilton, William, see "Blind Harry" 

Hannibal [a life of] 
MI ER E ( Letters 1 40, 
106). 

. Harry, see “Blind Harry” 

Henry, the Rev Matthew (1682-1714) 

Method for Prayer (Glasgow 1766) 

A copy belonged to Burns’s mother ( Mem Cat). 

Herald (Edinburgh) 
Burns mentioned reading this paper (Letters i: 268). 


seat James D y i 


Burns quoted from this work (Letters 1 166, 181; 1 137), mentioned reading it early in 
his life ( Letters 1 109), and ordered 1t for the Monkland Friendly Society ( Letters m 15). 
Hitt, Thomas 
Treatise of Husbandry, on the Improvement of Dry and Barren Lands (London 
1760) 
A copy has the autograph “Robert Burns, Poet" on its title page (Mem Cat). 
The Hive; À Collection of the Most Celebrated Songs, 4 vols (London 1724-1732) 
Burns quoted from an anonymous song in this collection (Letters 1 164). 
Home, Feo (1722-1808) 
Douglas 
Burns quoted from this play several times (Letters 1 233, 280; n 250), and mentioned 
that it was the first play he saw performed (Letters u 50). 


Homer 
Iliad and Odyssey 
In his letters Burns referred occasionally to Homer (Letters 11 17, 197); he mentioned 
that he Virgil inferior to Homer (Letters 1 221), and that he had read Pope's 
translation ( 1221-2). 
Hume, David (1711-1778) 
History of the Stewarts 
This book was rn PY d scie poe a d 
peasant who can and such books, is certain! us being to his 
except in shape, 


pisce i et perhaps, ee ae 
from the brutes he drives” (Letters n 90). MES 
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Hurdis, Rev James (1763-1801) 
"The Village Curate" 
B read from this in a review, and ordered from Peter Hill 
dem E poem in a review, an a copy 
Johnson, Samuel (1709-1784) 
Dictionary of the English Language 
Burns wrote, "Johnson's I suppose is best” (Letters 1 320). 
The Idler 
Burns noted that this was one of the valuable works in the Monkland Friendly Society 
(Letters x B2, 90). 
odds Poets ( London 1781) 
of this book given to Burns by Alexander Cunningham contains a comment in 
is d dae teen). (See also Letters x 36). 
The Rambler 
Borns commented, “I have often read and admired . . . [the] Rambler” (Letters u 18). 


Johnstone, Charles (17192-1800?) 
Chrysal; or, The Adventures of a Guinea 
Burns wrote that this book too was one of the valuable books of the Monkland Friendly 
Society (Letters u 90) 


Jonson, Ben (1572-1637) 
Burns ordered a copy of his plays from Peter Hill (Letters u 15). 


Junius 
Letters (London 1783) 
to B Robert Ainslie, Sr in 1787 (Mem Cat; Letters 1 xxxi). 
dux De enr cda FR i T j 
Knox, John (1505-1572) 
History of the Reformation of the Church of Scotland 
Burns ordered a copy from Peter Hill for the Monkland Friendly Society (Letters u 15). 


La Fontaine, Jean de (1691-1695) 
Les Contes de La Fontaine 
Burns noted that this book "is in the way of my trade & I must give it another reading 
or two" (Letters 1 312). 
Leadbetter, Charles ( 8 1728) 
The Royal Guager 
Burns wrote, "I am going to apply to Leadbetter . . . on Gaging" (Letters 1 349). 
Locke, John (1632-1704) 
Essay concerning Human Understanding 


This work was among Burne's early reading (Letters x 100). 
He also quoted from a letter of Locke (Letters 1 168-0). 


The Lounger (Edinburgh) 
B ko highly of The Lounger, noting that he was to a Scottish 
tossed Latter 1. 16, 19). He ordered it for the M ni Ls sni ld 
classed it among the worthwhile items of that collection (Letters x 18 005 90). 
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enry Mackenrle's review of the Kilmarnock edition appeared in the Lounger (Dec 9 
1780 p 143 4). The review is reprinted in Maurice Lindsay The Burns Enoyclopedia 
(London: Hutchinson 1959). 

Lyttelton, George, Ist Baron (1709-1773) 

Burns wrote, “Littleton [sic] and Collins described the heart” (Letters 1 70). 

Mackenzie, Henry (1745-1831) 

The Man of F. 
The Man of the World 
Burns called Mackenrie "my favorite Author” (Letters x 225). 
M erson, James (1736-1796 ) 
Poems of Ossian 
Burns mentioned and quoted from Ossian a number of times ( Letters 1 14, 48, 125, 211). 


Marmontel, Jean-François see “Belisarius” 


Marshall, the Rev Walter (1628-1680) 


“On Sanctification” [The Gospel-Mystery of Sanctification . . .] 
Burns wrote, "I am deeply read in Marshal [sic] on Sanctification” (Letters n 13). 


Marshall, William (1745-1818) 


Rural Economy of Yorkshire 
Burns commented, “Marshall tn his Yorkshire... find[s] my leisure employment enough" 
(Letters 1 335). 
Martial 
B was given a translation of Martial m Er CLE a 
To Mr &o — 
E aes 
Dee M noter UE GN i 
H st further 
“Iwao lane Mail calling mauri 
(Letters 1 163) 


Masson, Arthur 
A Collection of English Prose and Verse 
This was one of Burns's school-books (Letters 1 108). 


Milton, John (1608-1674) 

P Lost 
Burns quoted frequently from Paradise Lost (seo Letters 1 75, 86, 95, 111, 160; n 323). 
He wrote, “Give me a spirit like my favorite hero, Milton's Satan" (Letters x 05), and, 
later, "My favorite feature fn Milton's Satan is, his manly fortitude in g what 
cannot be remedied — in short, the wild, broken fragments of a noble, mind in 
ruins" ( Letters 1 156). 


The Mirror (Edinburgh) 
Burns wrote, "I have fast met with the Mirror and Reste Iam 
quite in ra with them" (Letters x 19), and he ordered the Mirror for the Monk- 
land Friendly Society (Letters n 15). 

Molière, Jean Baptiste Poquelin (1622-1673) 
Burns ordered, for himself, a copy of Moltére's play in French (Letters n 15). 
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Montague, Lady Mary Wortley (1689-1762) 
“The loves in the ‘Song of Songs’ are all in the spirit of Lady M. W. Montagu,” Burns 
wrote (Letters 1 177). š 
Montgomerie, Alexander (1545?-1611?) 
“The Cherry and the Slae” 
Burns mentioned this poem ( Letters 11 206; see also Kinsley m 1040). 


Moore, Dr John (1729-1802) 
“Medical Treatise” [Medical Sketches] 
Burns mentioned the book (Letters 1 80). 


View of Soctety and Manners in France, Switzerland, and Germany 

View of Society and Manners in Italy 
Burns wrote, "I have Just been reading over I dare say for the hundred & fiftieth 
time, his “View of Society & Manner; & I read it with unstated delight. — His 
humor is perfectly original (Letters n 281). 

Zeluco 
Burns said of this novel, " "Zeluco' is a most sterling performance” (Letters 1 300). 


Morning Chronicle ( London) 
In 1795 Burns wrote that he had been a subscriber to this newspaper for nine 
suis (Lime x san, “he Buat uewrguper Lie esa BA dor thtverne toa, ability 
and Independence" ( Letters x1 286). 

Newton, the Rev John (1725-1807) 

“Letters” 

rs dune Ce anaes trash" of the Monkland Friendly Society, according 
to Burns (Letters x 52). 

The Observer ( London) 
Burns ordered the fifth volume of the Observer from Peter Hill for the Monkland Friendly 
Society (Letters 11 52, 109); he said it was among the noteworthy part of their collec- 
tion (Letters 11 90). 

“Office of a Messenger" (?) 
Burns bought a copy of this work from Peter Hill (Letters u 109). 


Otway, Thomas (1625-1685 ) 
The Orphan 
Burns quoted from this play (Letters 1 40). 


Venice Preserved 
Heu rur paisa ead (Letters 1 38) and ordered Otway's dramatic works 
fram Peter ( Letters x 15). 
Percy, the Rt Rev Thomas (1729-1811), Bishop of Dromore 
Reliques of Ancient English Poetry 
Burns wrote that “the Ballad on Queen Mary, was begun while I was busy with Percy’ 
Reliques of English Poetry” (Leer r 58). ud i e 
Pope, Alexander (1688-1744) 
The Dunctad 
Burns quoted from this poem (see Kinsley zr 1044), and from each of those following. 
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“Eloisa to Abelard” ( Letters 1 8, 169; rr 83, 271) 
on Man (Letters 1 5, 14, 105, 177) 

“January and May" (Letters 1 14, 105) 

"Prologue to the Satires" ( Letters 1 162, 163) 

"Satire VI" (Letters 1 12) 

The Rape of the Lock (Kinsley r 74; m 1049) 

"The Temple of Fame" (Letters u 131) 

“To Mrs. M. B." (Letters 1 210) 

“Windsor Forest" (Kinsley 1 150; m 1116) 

Burns also mentioned Pope a number of other times (see Letters 1 70, 109, 122, 258), 
end said, "I have very lately . . . wrote a poem, not in imitation, but in the manner of 
Pope’s Moral Epistles” (Letters 1 258). 

Price, the Rev Richard (1723-1791) 

“Dissertations on Prayer” [Four Dissertations I On Providence II On Prayer . . .] 
This was included by Burns in the Hst of good books in the library of the Monkland 
Friendly Society (Letters 11 52). 

Racine, Jean Baptiste (1639-1699) 
Burns ordered a copy of his plays in French (Letters u 15). 
Rae, Peter (1671-1748) 
A History of the Late Rebellion (Dumfries 1718) 
Burns ordered this book for the Monkland Friendly Society (Letters n 15). 
Ramsay, Allan (1686-1758) 
“Answer to Hamilton of Gilbertfleld's Second Epistle" 
Burns quoted from this work (Letters 1 23, 152). 

The Genile Shepherd 

Burns mentioned this play (Letters n 237). 


“Poet’s Wish" 
Burns quoted from this poem (see Kinsley m 1041). 


Tea-Table Miscellany 
Burns frequently referred to or quoted from this collection (see Letters x 100, 208, 272). 
Burns made numerous references to Ramsay's work, either in general or to spectflc pieces 
(see Letters 1 100, 136; r 134, 161, 162, 166-7, 199, 278). 
Ray, John (1627-1705) 
The Wisdom of God Manifested in the Works of Creation 
“Wisdom of God in the Creation" was borrowed by Burns's father from a book society 
tn Ayr (Gilbert Burns tn Waddell rr xi; see also Daiches 46). 
Richardson, Samuel (1689-1761) 
Pamela 
Burns mentioned reading the novel (Letters 1 113). 
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“Sir Charles Grandison” [The History of Sk Charles Grandison] 
Burns mentioned this novel in “O Leave Novels, Ye Mauchline Belles" (HIER 1:58). 


Rochette de la Morliére, C. J. L. A. (attributed to) 
Angola, histoire indienne 1748) 
Burns borrowed a copy from Robert Graham of Fintry ( Letters 1 372). 


Roscoe, William (1753-1831) 
“O'er the vine-covered hills and gay regions of France" 
Burns quoted from this song (Letters n 282). 


Ross, Alexander (of Lochlee) (1699-1784) 
“The Fortunate se 
Burns wrote, “I will send the Fortunate Shepherdess as soon as I return to A ; 
foi there 1 keep It seit other. precious. treasure” (Letters 1 251), and referred to Ross in 
two other letters ( Letters 1 134, 138). 
Rowe, Nicholas (1674-1718) 
*Colin's Camplaint" 
Burns quoted from this poem (Letters n 304). 
Salmon, Thomas (1679-1767 ) 
"Geographical Grammar" [A New Geographical and Historical Grammar] 


Burns said, “M. vp, uitae sns n ee rar 
109), ais Cou oE tt wan by Burns's father (Gilbert Burns m Waddell m xiii). 
Sappho 


Referring to some verses by Agnes Molahose, Burns said, “the latter half of the first 
peas De nd leon o nne I am in raptures with it” (Letters 1 154). 


“Scots Worthies” (?) 
This work was among the “damned trash” ordered for the Monkland Friendly Society 
(Letters 1 52). 

Sedley, Sir Charles (1639?-1701) 
Burns quoted from a song by Sedley printed in the Tea-Table Miscellany (Letters 11 260). 


A Select Collection of English Songs 
Burns called this book his "vade mecum" (Letters 1 109). 


Shakespeare, William ( 1564-1616) 
As You Like It 
Burns quoted from this play (Letters x 135), and from each of those following. 


Hamlet (Letters 1 29; n 101, 116, 323) 
Henry IV, Part I (Letters 11 212) 
Henry VIII ( Letters 1 28, 311) 
Julius Caesar ( Letters 1 105) 
King John (Letters 1 215) 
King Lear ( Letters x 157) 
Macbeth ( Letters x 217) 
Othello ( Letters 1 62, 206) 
Romeo and Juliet (Letters n 11) 
Titus Andronicus 
This play was read to Burns, as a boy, by John Murdoch (Gilbert Burns in Waddell rm xit). 


He mentioned that his (Letters 1 109), and he 
Bical a ay) of ña ayl (Lene AOL sa ie i 
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Shenstone, William (1714-1763) 
“Elegy VII” 
Burhs quoted from this poem (Letters 1 59), and from two others of Shenstone’s Elegies. 
“Elegy XI" ( Letters 1196) 
“Elegy XX” ( Letters 1244) 
B also quoted and two Shenstone (First Commonplace 
BOE yaa athe cee pues Can 
When hia was 94 Buns wrote O Mie former tricher, Jobu Marioa “My favorite authors 
are of the sentim[enta]l kind, such as his Elegies” (Letters 1 14); 
he mentioned Shenstone various other times in his letters (Letters 1 70, 111, 139, 258). 
Sheridan, Richard Brinsley (1751-1816) 
The Duenna 
B from this Letters n 273), and ordered of Sheridan’ 
cum eae 
Skinner, the Rev John (1721-1807) 
“Ewie wi the crookit horn” 
“John of Badenyon” 
Burns mentioned this song (Letters x 130). 
*Tullochgorum" f 
Burns called this "the best Scotch song ever Scotland saw” (Letters 1 133). 
In a letter to Skinner, Burns asked him where he could get editions of these three songs 
(Letters 1 134). 
Small, James (1740?-1793) 
Treatise on Ploughs and Wheel Carriages (Edinburgh 1784) 
Burns owned a copy of this book (Letters 1 118). 


Smellie, William (1740-1795) 
Philosophy of Natural History 
Burns loaned a copy of this work to Alexander Findlater ( Letters 1 225), and mentioned 
the book in his letters ( Letters n 7, 232). 
Smith, Adam (1723-1790) 
Theory of Moral Sentiments 
Burns discussed this work tn his First Commonplaos Book (5). 


Wealth of Nations 
Burns remarked, “that extraordinary man, Smith, in his Wealth of Nations” (Letters x 335). 
He also commented, “I shall return your books very soon, I only wish to give Dr Smith 
one other perusal” (Letters 1 349). 
Smollett, Tobias (1721-1771) 
Ferdinand, Count Fathom 


Burns mentioned reading the book (Letters 1 113) and that he wanted to buy a copy of 
it (Letters 1 230). 


Humphrey Clinker 
Burns said that he owned a copy of it ( Letters 1 938). 


“Ode to Independence” 
Burns quoted from this poem ( Letters 1 244). 
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Peregrine Pickle 
Burns said that he wanted to buy a copy ( Letters 1 236). 


Roderick Random 
Pu eee ome Ne 
good books of the Monkland Friendly Society (Letters n 52). : 

Str Launcelot Greaves 
Burns wrote that he wanted to buy a copy (Letters 1 236) — that “I want Smollet's 
works, for the sake af his mcomparuble humor" (Letters x 230). 

Southerne, Thomas (1659-1748) 

The Fatal Marriage 

Burns quoted from this play (Letters 1 162). 


Spenser, Edmund (1552-1599) 


Burns was given a copy of his poems (Letters 1 86), and wrote, “I often take up a 
Volume of my Spenser” (Letters 11 2). 


Stackhouse, Thomas ( 1677-1752) 
New History of the Holy Bible 


Burns included this book among his early reading (Letters 1 109). 
The “History of the Bible” was subscribed to by Burns’s father (Gilbert Burns in Wad- 
dell x xii). 


Star (London) 


Burns read this newspeper, and had some poems and letters printed in it (see Letters 1 
322, 329, 331, 332, 336). 

See Lucyle Werkmeister "Some Account of Robert Burns and the London N 

with Special Reference to the Spurious Star (1780)” Bulletin of The New York pubic 
Library 65 no 8 (Oct 1965) 483-504. 


Steele, Str Richard (1672-1729) 
Burns mentioned him in the “Epistle to J. L'*****, An Old Scotch Bard" (Kinsley 1 85). 
Sterling, Joseph 
Poems (London 1789) 
Burns owned a copy, which has a note in his hand (Mem Cat). 


Sterne, Laurence (1713-1768) 
Letters of Yorick to Eliza 
Burns mentioned “Sterne’s EHra” (Letters u 265). 


A Sentimental Journey 


Burns called this book one of the “glorious models after which I endeavour to form my 
conduct” (Letters 1 14). 


Tristram Shandy 
Burns wrote, “Tristram Shandy and the Man of F were my bosom favorites” 
(Letters x 112), and he also reterred to Corporal Trim, and Uncle Toby (Letters 1 100; 
u 166). 


Works of Laurence Sterne 6 vols (Dublin 1779) 
A copy af this edition contatns many notes in his hand (Mem Cat). 
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Swift, Jonathan (1687-1745) 


5 Travels 
In The ] Beggars the line “A Tumbler ca'd the Premier" (Kinsley 1 109) recalls the 
oustom of court. 


Burns mentioned Swift's wit and humor several times (Letters x 310; u 281). 


Symons, Jelinger 
“Index Excise Laws” [The Excise Laws Abridged and Digested under 
Thetr Proper Heads tn Alphabetical Order] 
Burns ordered a copy from Peter Hill (Letters n 15). 


Tasso, Torquato (1544-1595) 


Pon unu NC 5 inne t I me; Virgil, Dryden, and Tasso were all equally 
strangers to me," but, a few days “I have not perused Tasso enough to form an 
opinion" (Letters x 220, 222). 


Taylor, the Rev John (1694-1761) 
Scripture Doctrine of Original Sin 
Burns mentioned Taylor in his “Epistle to John Goldie” (Kinsley 1 115). 
Thomson, jue (1700-1748) 


Alfred, À Masque 
rinde Ho “usted lae t Tinan É 323; x 26), and from each of the works 
rape hay quoted or referred to Thomson thirty-three times in his letters (Letters 1 
0, 111, 260, 263; x 85, 88, 104, 236 for example). 


Edward and Eleanora ( Letters 1277; 0 138) 
The Seasons: Spring (Letters 1 172, 316); Autumn (Letters 1 49, 166; x 50); 
Winter ( Letters x 362; n 5, 133); "Hymn on the Seasons” (Letters 1 168, 192) 


Tooke, Andrew (1673-1732), translator 
The Pantheon 
This wəs among Burns's early reading (Letters 1 109). 


Tull, Jethro (1674-1741) 
Tull was a writer on agricultural subjects whom Burns mentioned reading ( Letters 1 109). 


Tytler, William (1711-1792) 
“History of Scots Music” [Dissertation on the Scottish Music] 
Burns mentioned this book (Letters 1 206). 


The 
Aeneid (see entry under Dryden) 
Georgics 
ef ek Viel ne Don en a ed A S 


Voltaire, Francois Marie Arouet de (1694-1778) 
La Pucelle, The Maid of Orleans 
Burns gave a copy to a Thomas White (Letters n 375). 


ve ere n te os (Letters u 15), and, 
while on the Border tour at Coldstream, he said, “. . . beat Mr. F — in a dispute about 
Voltaire" (Border Tour 109). 
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“Wits of Queen Ann[e]'s Reign" (P) 
Wrote Burns, “I had met with a collection of letters by the Wits of Queen Ann’s reign, 
and I pored over them most devoutly” (Letters r 111). 


Wolcot, John [“Peter Pindar"] (1738-1819) 
B was given of his writings (Letters 11 284), and several times tioned 
bis delight fn Peter Pindar (Lottere 1n 140, 191, 270, 980). k; 

The World (London) 
Burns wrote that he had “often read and admired" this paper (Letters n 18). 


Wotherspoon, John, ed 
amiata ond Modern Scotish Song and Herolo Ballade 
Burns from and referred to this book (Letters u 178-0, 208), which he used in 


jon with George Thomson, when compiling A Select Collection of Original Scotish 


Wycherley, William (1640?-1716) 
Burns ordered his plays from Peter Hill (Letters n 15). 
Young, Edward (1683-1765) 
“First Epistle to Mr. Pope” 
Burns quoted from this poem ( Letters 1 160), and from those following. 
Love of Fame (Satire V) (Letters 1 12) 
Night Thoughts ( Letters 1 138, 166, 189, 246, 268; rr 292, 316) 
The lines "On reason build resolve . . ." (Letters 1 212, 234, 286, 331, 351; n 
86, 104) 





T. J. Wise and Gordon Wordsworth 


By PAuL F. Berz 
Georgetoton University 


HE RATHER ESOTERIC activities of Thomas James Wise in the 

field of nineteenth century pamphlets have, over the past thirty-seven 
years, been chronicled in extensive detail His villainy, despite the harm it 
has done and to some extent is still doing, compels our attention by its very 
magnitude and by the cool determination with which Wise carried it out. 
It may even compel a glimmer of admiration. But it was not for these activi- 
ties that Wise became Fellow of the Royal Society of Literature, Hon. M. A. 
(Oxon.), Honorary Fellow of Worcester College, and President of the Bibli- 
ographical Society. 

Wise compelled, in fact, a quite different sort of admiration from many of 
his contemporaries, who were impressed by his genuine skill as a bibliog- 
rapher, by his unceasing industry, and by his fanatical zeal and consequent 
success as a book collector. One of those so impressed was Gordon Graham 
Wordsworth (1860-1985), son of William Jr and grandson of the Poet. 
Gordon Wordsworth owned the great majority of his grandfather's surviving 
verse manuscripts, and many of the Wordsworth circle letters and books; 
his benefactions now constitute the most important part of the holdings of 
the Dove Cottage Wordsworth Library in Grasmere. As T. J. Wise collected 
Wordsworth and Coleridge material and planned bibliographies of the writ- 
ings of both men, and as Gordon Wordsworth owned most of the Words- 
worth manuscripts as well as a number of Coleridge letters and other items, 
it was perhaps inevitable that the two would meet and would correspond 
about their mutual interests. Some of the letters from this correspondence 
have been preserved at the Wordsworth Library in Grasmere and among 
the Wise papers at the British Museum; several of the more interesting of 
these letters are presented here.! Some commentary seems appropriate, and 
minor obscurities have been considered in footnotes; but the letters tell the 
general story of this relationship with admirable clarity as well as with some 
unconscious irony. 


1I would Hke to express my gratitude to the Trustees of Dove Cottage and to the British 
Museum; to Professor George H. Healey, who first stimulated my interest m Wise; and to the 
Danforth Foundation and Georgetown University, who made it possible for me to devote the 
academic year 1969-70 to research. . 


[5771 
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At the time of the first exchange, Wise and Gordon Wordsworth had been 
friends for several years. Wise often gave copies of his bibliographies to 
those who might be able to assist him in his endeavors; and he had just sent 
copies of À Bibliography of the Writings in. Prose and Verse of William 
Wordsworth (1916), to Gordon Wordsworth and to Frances Arnold of Fox 
How, the youngest daughter of Dr Thomas Arnold. Gordon Wordsworth 


replies: 
Dec. 14, 1916 
THE STEPPING STONES, 
AMBLESIDE,” 
My dear Wise 


I found the Bibliography awaiting me on Monday on my return from 
a short visit to town. I am delighted with a most valuable and useful 
work presented in a beautiful form. It is full of interest, and I no longer 
can have any excuse for being muddled over such points as the two issues 
of 1798, or the various re-incarnations of “the Description of the Scenery 
etc.” 3 

I have delivered the copy at Fox How, where it was received with 
delight, and I will take the copy to Dove Cottage as soon as I have thrown 
off the effects of an attack of influenza sufficiently to get so far afleld. 

I am left with two anxietles, which in fairness I must communicate to 
you. The facsimile factng p. 147 you sent me to my Club on July 11%, 
1914, and I have been fully under the impresston ever since that I had 
told you then of my opinion that the handwriting is that of my Grand- 
mother; but by your covering letter I see that I was to have the pleasure 
of dining with you within a week, and it is ble that I put off telling 
you of my opinion till that evening, and then omitted to do so. I am 
cursed as you can see by a most treacherous memory. 


The other point I am not so sure of, but if I am to blame I am even 
more blameable. I trust I did not make to you the wholly unqualified 
statement that the right hand page of the facsimile facing p. 171 is 
Dorothy's hand writing, for I remember being very much exercised by 
the question at the time. Dorothy when taking infinite pains could write 
a hand nearly as regular compact and well formed as this, but not quite 
— as I now think —, and I am decidedly of opinion though by no means 
certain * that this page was written by Sara Hutchinson whose handwrit- 
ing seems to me to vary from time to time as much as others of the group. 


3 This and all other return addresses in the following letters are printed or embossed on the 
letter paper. 
3 That is, Lyrical Ballads (1788) and A Description of the Scenery of the Lakes in the North 
of Englend. 


4 “though by no means certain" has been written in as an afterthought, a tribute to the difficulty 
that even current scholars have in answering these questions absolutely. 
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If you care to submit this letter to Ernest Coleridge ° his opinion would 
be very valuable. 

I wish I could convey to you how mortified I am by the fear that I may 
s A i O n ns s 
wor 


Please accept my most grateful thanks for the gift and no less for your 
kind consideration about the destiny of the blocks.® I think your advice 
that 1 should retain them pending consideration is excellent. 


yrs sin 
GonpoN WoRDSWORTH * 


The handwriting of the facsimile facing p 147 (the opening lines of "Gold 
and Silver Fishes in a Vase") is indeed that of Mary Wordsworth, as her 
grandson suggests. However, Gordon Wordsworth errs in describing the 
right-hand page of the facsimile facing p 171 (leaf 188 recto of Prelude 
MS A); Dorothy Wordsworth, not Sara Hutchinson, has definitely tran- 
scribed this fair copy. 

Wise responds promptly, but naturally with some discouragement: 


17.12. 1916, 
Dear Mr. Wordsworth, 


Very many thanks for your letter, & for pointing out to me the errors 
made in describing the handwriting of the MSS of which facsimiles are 
given. But the matter can quite easily be put right by means of an in- 
serted slip. I am printing a Supplement to my Coleridge Bibliography 
— which will go to you in due course. If sufficient material accumulates 
I shall print also a Supplement to the Wordsworth. If not, then TI print 
an errata slip. 

The facsimile facing p. 147 is entirely my own blunder. You told me 

“it was not W.W s handwriting, & indeed it needed no telling, for the 


fact is patent. 
The tes facing p. 171 you told me was Dorothy's, € I do not 
remember that your information was in any way qualified. But this was 
so long ago, the troubles of the times have so my mind durtng 
the interval, that I may very probably have failed to recall your words 
correctly when I took up the Bibliography a few months ago and com- 
pleted it. 
5 Ernest Hartley Coleridge edited The Complete Postical Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
(9 vol 1919 and was for many years @ ten of Wise. K i 
6 The blocks, almost certainly those used to print the facsimiles m the 1916 Bibliography, were 
still in the Stepping Stones attic as of August 1970. 
T BM MS. B. 4659. The draft of this letter is at the Wordsworth Library, in the copy 
of Wise's Bibliography to which it refers. 
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With repeated thanks for all the aid & sympathy you gave me over 


my task, 
Believe me to be, 
Very Sincerely Yours 
T. J. Wise 8 


Wise continued to have difficulty with this problem of Wordsworth circle 
hands, although he may not have been aware of it. For example, in his 
Wordsworth and Coleridge bibliography Two Lake Poets (1927), he 
describes the facsimile facing page xxi as being of "the holograph manu- 
script of the Sonnet" (p xx). Actually, the entire sonnet "To the Author's 
Portrait" is in Dora Wordsworth's hand, although Wordsworth has signed it. 

The next Wise letter at the Wordsworth Library, written almost five years 
later and clearly after much correspondence has intervened, bestows another 
gift (A Bibliography of the Writings in Prose and Verse of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge 1913), but asks in return for assistance in a matter of great con- 
cern to the author: 

“Kirkstead,” 
25, Heath Drive, 
Hampstead, 
N. W.3 


14. 10. 21. 
My dear Wordsworth, 


I did not think it would take me very long to get hold of a copy of 
the Coleridge Bibliography, and I have bought one today. Not every 
member of the Soclety cares for this our particular poet (or rather, one 
of our particular poets), & I quite anticipated that a copy might easily 
be found in booksellers’ hands. I will EUN ee parcel 


I shall be grateful to ah edd dci 
iid my seri will be ey ed if von wi will prevent any “note ¢ of 
thanks,” or anything of the sort being forwarded to me. I am a modest 
individual, and I detest anything approaching “side” or “swank” — 

So much for that! 

Now, to worry you, can you help me in a small matter? 

ee E Nos 51, 52, 54, and 55. 

I want to get these waifs, & prevent them from disappearing finally and 
for ever. After Mrs. Watson lent me the first two, she found yet another 

of the first, and of 55; and these she — quite properly — gave to 
our old friend E. H. C. He has gone, and unless his copies of 51 and 54 
are rescued, they will go the way of all such things. 

I don’t know who is now the owner of the books E. H. C. left behind 
him. Do you? If so, can you help me to purchase these? Or, do you know 
Mrs. Watson personally? And, if so, could you properly suggest to her 

8 At the Wordsworth Library, loose in the same copy of Wie's Bibliography. 
9 Curiously, Wise has first written “Doves Cottage.” 
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that she might transfer her at a proper price, tome? I never met 
Mrs. Watson. It was by E. H. i tote vention A litio the eps 
— I cannot help but feeling that it would not be nice for me to write 
myself either to Mrs. Watson or to the representatives of E. H. C. But a 
suggestion made by a mutual friend such as yourself could not possibly 
be regarded as an impertinence. 

After dear old Potts died, I bought the 2 or 3 interesting pieces he 
owned of Wordsworth & Coleridge, & the same happened when friend 
Forman 19 passed away; and — so far as printed are concerned — 
I have now gotten together the most complete & perfect series of the writ- 
ings of both poets that exists. I am in deadly (or living!) earnest in my 
desire to make the series absolutely complete. I don’t mean the long series 
of reprints & magazine articles such as Mrs. St. John accumulated," — I 
mean everything that is vital. 

I am now printing a full catalogue of my modest library, & I should 
much like to till up at once every le gap.— 

If a copy of this Catalogue be of the smallest interest to you, I 
shall be only too pleased to send you the volumes as the printers com- 
lete them. But in any case do not hesitate to toss this letter into the 

ket, & leave it unanswered, if you think me a nuisance. 


Ever sincerely yours 
Taos. J. Wiss 13 


Wise was soon closing in on the rare items owned by Mrs H. G. Watson, the 
granddaughter of Coleridge's friend and host, Dr James Gillman of High- 
gate. By May 9 1922 Gordon Wordsworth could write: 


My dear Wise 

You are quite right in thinking I am interested in hearing of your further 
negotiations with Mrs. Watson. I know nothing of her circumstances, but 
think it likely she may be dependent an a fixed gilt edged income, 
and is feeling the Income Tax. One never knows over luck, but I have no 
reason to anticipate that she possesses any Wordsworth treasures. . . .18 


Wise failed to get Ernest Hartley Coleridges copies of nos 54 and 55 
(E. H. C. had no copy of no 51; Wise seems confused about this). These 
items were inherited by E. H. Coleridge’s son, the Rev E. H. B. Coleridge. 


10 Robert Potts and Henry Burton Forman were collectors and friends of Wise. Forman, who 
edited the works of Keats and Shelley, became entangled in some of Wise's activities as a forger. 
11 Mrs St John’s collection forms the core of the Cornell holdings (see George H. Healey The 
Cornell Wordsworth Collection p v-viti), and the “long series of reprints and magazine articles" 
which she “acoumulated” have proven of value to scholars. Mrs St John corresponded 
with Wise, and purchased the rare leaflet "To the Queen” only after Wise (who had forged it) 
assured her that ft was authentic, 

13 At the Wordsworth Library, loose in the copy of Wise's Bibliography of Coleridge to which 
the letter refers. 

18 BM Ashley MS. 5755. 
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However, the appropriate entries in Volume I (published later that year) 
of The Ashley Library indicate that Wise did succeed in acquiring Mrs Wat- 
son's copies of nos 51, 52, 54, and 55, all ephemera which appeared in 1818: 
"Remarks on Objections to Sir Robert Peels Bill” "The Grounds of Sir 
Robert Peel’s Bill,” “Prospectus of a Course of Lectures,” and “Chronological 
and Historical Assistant." Wise believed the first two items to be unique, 
and his eagerness to obtain them is understandable.* From Mrs Watson, 
Wise also obtained the thirteen books from Coleridge's library described in 
Two Lake Poets (p 113-185). 

During this same year, before the appearance of The Ashley Library x, 
Wise apparently sent to Gordon Wordsworth an incomplete set of proof 
sheets for the volume. Gordon Wordsworth checked the Coleridge entries 
against the volumes in his library at the Stepping Stones and discovered two 
omissions, which Wise naturally finds rather frustrating: 


My dear Wordsworth, 


You have caught me out first balll I am kicking myself heartily on 
your behalf! Anima P., 1895, sits calmly on its shelf before me, winking 
with debent at its success in having dodged mel I fear that after all I 
must be the most careless of men, for I went over those sheets again & 
again in hope of patine a single error. The 1907 Christabel I do not 
possess, — though I certainly ought to.17 

What a treasure your Wallenstein must bel — I don't go for "associa- 
tion books" as a ; but when the association is of such a character as 
this I do fall before the temptation, as you will see when you receive 
the catalogue itself. 


14 See The Ashley Library 1 209-210. “The only other known copy" of no B4 was "the pro 

of the late Ernest Hartley Coleridge,” as was “the only other copy known" of no 55. But 
by 1926, when Volume VIII of Ashley Library was published, two more copies of no 54 
had been discovered, one of which Wise had purchased from a country bookseller. 

15 The set of proof sheets could not have been complete, as Gordon Wordsworth would have 
to wait until he recetved “the Catalogue itself” before reading about the association copies. 

16 This date constitutes a problem. The four items which Wise from Mrs Watson, 
and which he had still not obtained shortly before May 9, have entered in the volume; 
Anima Postas (1895) and Christabel (1907) have not been. If Wise again n to enter 
them, then February 9 may be the date; if, as seems more likely, Gordon Wi 's objec- 
tion came when it was too late for the volume to be corrected, then the numbers have perhaps 
been reversed and the date is September 2. 


17 Anima Poetae (1895), although not Christabel (1907), is listed under "Additions and Omis- 
sions” in The Ashley Library va, published in 1928. . 
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The book is happy to be in the hands of the only man now living who 
has a perfect — & divine right to own it. 
I do not believe that The Death of Wallenstein was ever issued alone. 
I never saw one. Piccolomini was issued alone in drab wrappers, & when 
the Death of W. was published the remaining copies of P. were bound 
up with it with a general title-page. 
Very Sincerely Yours, 
T. J. Wiss 8 
The volume which Gordon Wordsworth described to Wise is now at the 
Wordsworth Library, and Wise's enthusiasm is justified. The Piccolomina 
and The Death of Wallenstein (1800) have been bound together as issued; 
the title page of The Piccolomina is inscribed: "For W. Wordsworth/from/ 
S. T. Coleridge/Vale!” On the verso of the half-title of the first play, Cole- 
ridge has written: "How much might be well and usefully written on this 
Play by a truly philosophic Scholiast." He has then followed this up by mak- 
ing extensive and illuminating notes in the margins of both works. 

The final exchange likely to be of distinct interest does not mark the close 
of the correspondence between these two men, which lasted until the early 
1930s. It does, however, mark the high-point of Wise's achievement as a 
collector of Wordsworth material. It also presents cameo character studies 
of Gordon Wordsworth: generous, somewhat naive, and convinced that he 
is fortunate to possess the friendship of one so knowledgeable as Wise; and 
T. J. Wise: astute, diplomatic when necessary, and absolutely determined to 
perfect his collection. 

Wise had continued to send the volumes of The Ashley Library to the 
Stepping Stones as each appeared, and Gordon Wordsworth begins by thank- 
ing Wise for Volume V: 


Nov. 18, 1924 
The Stepping Stones, 
Amblesi 

My dear Wise 


I have enjoyed beyond words going through your wonderful collec- 
tion of records of the Shelley group. It has given me a feeling of intimate 
acquaintance with the members, of being as it were behind the scenes, as 
I already am to a certain extent with what I may call the Wordsworth 
group. The former is much more exciting to read about, but as forebears 
Y am afraid I am bourgeois enough to prefer the tame and humdrum. 
But in any case I can warmly congratulate you upon such glorious 


18 At the Wordsworth , loose in the volume of Coleridge's translations of The Picco- 
lomina and The Death of W. to which the letter refers. 
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possessions and myself upon your having been so generous as to give me 
permanent access to so much of them. 

I wonder if you will share my interest in the transcript of “Adonais” 
which I enclose for your inspection. Any way it is a beautiful bit of callig- 
raphy and shows that Keats and Shelley were not altogether ignored in the 

Wordsworth coterie. It must have been copied from the Pisa issue — title 
page and all. I wonder whose copy it was. You do not say how big the 
issue was, nor how rare it is now. 

VI ee S es in duplicate. This one came to me when the last 

in 1891? The other has always been among the 
aa Mount papers. Did Dora leave it there when she was married m 
1841? or was it a gift to her Father either then or in 1828? I hardly think 
so, for there is no inscription on it, and it is clearer and shows less signs 
of usage than this copy. 

Again thanking you most warmly for all the pleasure — both now and 
in future years — you have given me by these sumptuous volumes I am 

Very sincerely yours 
Gorpon WonpswonrH $99 

Dora’s two transcripts of Adonais are among the papers which Gordon 
Wordsworth later gave to Dove Cottage, and which are now at the Words- 
worth Library. The copy lent to Wise is inscribed: "transcribed by D*. 
Wordsworth for E. Quillinan./London, June, 1828." 

Wise at once replies with high praise for the transcript and, both directly 
and by implication, for its owner: 

25, Heath Drive 
Ham 


N. W.3 


22. 11. 24. 
My dear Wordsworth, 


It was a very kindly act on your part to send me this dainty little MS. 
to look at. It has attracted me in a way you would hardly have antici- 
pated. What appeals to me is not the beauty of the handwriting, but the 
evidence it affords of the fact — to me quite new and en unexpected ' 
— that the work of Shelley was appreciated in the Wordsworth circle 
at so early a period as 1828. In 1828 Shelley's fame had still to win its way; 
and yet the value of his verse must certainly have been grasped, or other- 
wise Dora would never have made the effort required to produce this 
beautiful transcript. The copy itself can only have been made from an 
example of the Pisa 4to. In 1828 no other print of the text was available, 


for the Cambridge octavo only made its appearance in the following 
year, 1829. 


19 Edward Quillinan, a widower who married Dora Wordsworth in 1841, had two daughters 
by his first wife. 


20 BM Ashley MS B. 4659. 
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I return your treasure with very grateful thanks. 

I am delighted to know that you found something to interest you in 
Vol. V of the Catalogue. I am now hard at work on the Swinburne por- 
tion of Vol. VI. After Vol. V with its Shelleys, I look forward with great- 
est pleasure to Vol. VII with its Tennysons and its Wordsworths.?! With 
Tennyson I am satisfied; but I fear you will not think I have found suffi- 
cient success to be worthy of Wordsworth, for I have never been able to 
find a single Wordsworth manuscript. But at least the printed books are 
good! 

Most Sincerely Yours 
Tuos. J. Wise 22 
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The ending, of course, is masterly. Wise has estimated Gordon Wordsworth’s 


character with great skill, and the result cannot be long in coming. 


On Christmas eve, Gordon Wordsworth sends the appropriate and expected 


response: 
The Stepping Stones, 
Ambleside. 
December 24, 1924. 
My dear Wise, 


It is altogether wrong that your wonderful library should contain none 
of Wordsworth's verse in manuscript. It is almost a reflection on the poet, 
and certainly a reproach to his grandson who is proud to call himself a 
friend of yours. I take it the ideal specimen would be a well-known poem, 
complete, signed, in good condition, and as well written as would be con- 
sistent with its being characteristic, but I have never seen any document 
of Wordsworth's that combined these qualities, You know what an untidy 
and reluctant writer he was, and how he always had willing scribes at 
hand. When he did write it was generally in a flimsy notebook, or on 
scraps of paper rescued from the waste paper basket, and with pencil 
or the worst of home-made pens. 

It gives me great pleasure to be offering you two specimens, one from 
the drawing room, and one from the workshop; but please do not feel 
* bound to accept both or either if you consider them to be out of place in 
your treasure-house. I know you like your Manuscripts to be spotless, and 
this "Waggoner" is sadly toil-stained. 


* * * 


I am adding a transcript by Dorothy of one of the poems published 
by her brother in 1815. Do not add it to your library unless you really 
wish to, but such fragments are somewhat rare, especially when signed, 


21 In fact, the catalogue expanded, and while Tennyson is in Volume VII, Wordsworth is 


actually in Volume VIII (published in 1926). 


22 At the Wordsworth Library, in "Miscellaneous MSS Box L," with Dora's transcripts of 


Adonais. 
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for like her brother she was in the habit of committing them to notebooks. 
The handwriting, though that of later life, is characteristic. 


Yours very sincerely, 
Gorpon G. WonpswonTH ?5 

The three manuscripts — "At Vallombrosa," The Waggoner (a fair copy by 
Mary Wordsworth, heavily corrected by Wordsworth), and Dorothy Words- 
worth's “The Mothers Return” — are still with the Ashley Library at its 
present location. No matter what his transgressions, scholars will be forever 
in Wise's debt for bringing this collection together, and for arranging that 
it go virtually intact to the British Museum. 


?3 Quoted in Two Lake Poets, p 24; the original is BM Ashley MS A. 4637. 

















a Humphry Ward on Robert Elsmere: 


Six New Letters 


By WiLLIAM $. PETERSON 
Andrews University 


ESPITE ITS SERIOUS theological subject-matter, Robert Elsmere 
(1888), a three-volume novel by Mrs Humphry Ward, evoked extra- 
ordinary interest and controversy in both England and America. Mrs Ward 
became an overnight celebrity, and throughout the English-speaking world 
readers argued endlessly about the moral philosophical implications of her 
story, which described the departure from the Church of a young Anglican 
clergyman after he is exposed to the methods of higher criticism. Particularly 
in America Robert Elsmere captured the popular imagination: dry-goods 
dealers in Boston offered cheap pirated editions to their customers for as 
little as five cents; an unauthorized stage-version of the novel was performed 
(despite Mrs Ward's repeated protests) in Boston and New York; and by 
March of 1889 it was estimated that 200,000 copies had been sold on this 
side of the Atlantic. 

In England the excitement over Elsmere manifested itself chiefly in solemn 
analyses by the leading journals of the book's theological arguments. Randall 
Davidson, Dean of Windsor and future Archbishop of Canterbury, declared 
in the Contemporary Review that it was 


simply incredible that a writer so a so capable of clear and nervous 
ion, and so transparently honest of P ae should have dies 

herself as she has as if she had been at the pains to acquire any 

edge of the rational, as apart from the emotional, basis on which Ps 

Christian fabric has been reared and stands. 


The London Quarterly Review insisted that Elsmere's theistic creed was 
untenable: "Tt is, in truth, a last relic of Christianity, retained when the main 
foundations on which it rests have been cut away." In the most celebrated 
of all the attacks upon Robert Elsmere, William E. Gladstone complatned 
in the Nineteenth Century that Mrs Ward's novel failed to deal fairly with 


zc oe EP D A RS tope found 

m Pe e ux yt teslis ure OF be areas 

Mrs Ward's the permission of her granddaughter, Mrs Mary 

Moorman and the lig Vires t e Lih Esq Gen b iru ramen ames 
, Andrews University; the wer Library; and the Brotherton 

foots University, Pre The research for this e was done under a grant-in-aid from 

the American Council of Learned Societies. 
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orthodoxy. “A great creed," he wrote, "with all the testimony of eighteen 
centuries at its back, cannot find an articulate word to say in its defense." * 

The English response was not of course entirely negative — Walter Pater 
and Henry James, for example, publicly extolled Robert Elsmere * — but on 
the whole the cries of outrage from conservative Christians were more con- 
spicuous than the praise. Mrs Ward, unaccustomed to her new role as relig- 
ious controversialist, made no reply in print to her critics, except for an article 
which she contributed to the Nineteenth Century in 1889; in it she named no 
reviewers, not even Gladstone, though she attempted to refute the accusa- 
tions which he and Davidson had brought against her book.* Privately, how- 
ever, she was very disturbed by the attacks which were being made upon 
Elsmere, and to a few correspondents she wrote lengthy rebuttals explaining 
her real intentions in the novel. Among these were the following six hitherto 
unpublished letters, which disclose important new information about the 
composition and thesis of Robert Elsmere. 

Portions of Letter 1 were in fact printed by Mrs Trevelyan in her author- 
ized biography of Mrs Ward, but she omitted several crucial passages.* The 
second paragraph, for example, reveals that Robert Elsmere, which has 
always been regarded by literary and intellectual historians as a superbly 
detailed record of the spiritual angst of late Victorian England, was actually 
(in Mrs Ward's words) a story not "typical of the present day" but rather 
"true to the experience of a past generation." This very charge was often 
made by Mrs Ward's first readers and reviewers. "If ever there was a cock- 
crow over yesterday's sunrise, it was Mrs. Humphry Ward's “Robert Els- 
mere, " declared Moncure Conway, the American Unitarian clergyman. 
"The plot is interesting enough, but even that sadly provincial: and as for 
the religious statements, with their air of paradox, they are the common- 
places of two generations before her romance was born." Conway had a 
jaundiced view of Elsmere (he thought the bastardized American stage yer- 
sion an improvement upon the originall), but his analysis of its intellectual 
chronology was essentially correct." However, on no other occasion did Mrs 
ee 


and the Battle of Belief” Nineteenth Century 23 (May 1888) 766-88. See also Basil 
Willey "How Robert Elemors Struck Some Contemporszies" Essays and Studies 10 (1957) 53-68. 
5 Pater Essays from "The Guardian" (London 1901) 58-70; James “Mrs. Humphry Ward" 

English Illustrated Magazine 9 (1802) 399—401. 

* “The New Reformation” er D) 454-80; reprinted in Robert 
Elsmere Westmoreland Edition (London 1909) r 
5 Janet P. Trevelyan The Life of Mrs. Humphry Ward (London 1923) 05-8. 
6 Conway Autobiography: Memories end Experiences (Boston 1904) n 158. 
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Ward ever acknowledge — as she does in Letter 1 — this key fact about the 
setting of Robert Elsmere. 

Letters 2-4, which were recently acquired by the James White Library, 
Andrews University, constitute the fullest and clearest exposition of the 
intellectual forces at work in Robert Elsmere that Mrs Ward ever offered 
to any correspondent. As sbe remarks in Letter 2, the experience of religious 
doubt which she attributes to Elsmere was her own, and the doubt grew 
directly out of "two years of close & constant occupation with the material 
of the early Xtian centuries" during the period of 1879-1881, when she was 
writing articles on early Spanish Christians for Wace and Smith's Dictionary 
of Christian Biography (1877-1887). The validity of history, she discovered, 
depended upon testimony, yet the witnesses who testified on behalf of 
Christianity — the apostles, the early Church fathers — were unreliable, 
superstitious, and predisposed to believe in miracle. Hence, according to 
Mrs Ward, the representative doubter of the nineteenth century (Robert 
Elsmere), unlike his eighteenth-century counterpart, did not reject super- 
naturalism a priori; he came to the conclusion that “miracles do not happen” 
because the witnesses of Christian miracles cannot be depended upon.’ 

Letters 5 and 6 deal with another issue which provoked much discussion 
among Robert Elsmere’s readers: to what extent were the characters in the 
story modelled upon real personages? Benjamin Jowett, Master of Balliol 
College, Oxford, who appeared in the novel under the guise of the Provost 
of St Anselm’s, was uncomfortable about such gossip. “People say that in 
Robert Elsmere Rose is intended for you, Catherine for your sister Laura, 
the Squire for Mark Pattison, the Provost for me, etc., and Mr. Grey for 
Professor Green,” he wrote to Margot Tennant. “All the portraits are about 
equally unlike the originals.” * Mrs Ward never denied the identification of 
Henry Grey with Thomas Hill Green, Professor of Moral Philosophy at 
Oxford — she dedicated the novel to him and in it she quoted freely from 
Green’s lay-sermons — but she was very uneasy about the obvious resem- 
blances between Squire Wendover and Mark Pattison, Rector of Lincoln 
College, Oxford. “The Squire is in no sense a portrait of Pattison,” Mrs Ward 
declares in Letter 5, yet she admitted years later in her introduction to the 
Westmoreland Edition of Robert Elsmere that “in the picture of the Squire 
. . those who knew Mark Pattison may have recognised a few of his more 
obvious traits." ° Though Mrs Ward was a practitioner of the roman à clef, 


T See Mrs Ward's Introduction to Robert Elemere Westmoreland Edition 1 xvi-xix. 
5 Margot Asquith An Autobiography (New York 1920) z 110. 


9 x xx. 
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she always protested against the search for “originals” of her characters. “Is 
it to be made impossible for a novelist to draw his types from any large 
centre of society without being accused of portraiture?” she inquired m a 
letter published in the Athenaeum in 1884. “If so, the range of the English 
novel, already too narrow tn the opinion of some, will be still more narrowed 
as life tends to become more public and criticism more personal." !? 


THE LETTERS 
1 To Mandell Creighton 3 
[Ms: Pusey House Library] 2, Bradmore Road 
Oxford 12 
March 13/88 


My dear Max 


I have been deeply interested by your letter & am very grateful to you for the 
fairness & candour of it. Perhaps it is an affectation to say always that one likes 
candour! — but I certainly like it from you and I should be aggrieved if you did 
not give it me. 

I entirely agree that Elsmere’s change, though I think the nature & elements 
of it are typical, is not as a story af the present day. The pressure now is 
distributed from so many sides, & the alternatives offered are on the whole so 
much more attractive & inspiring than they were, that a man may often 
through the whole process without much sense of painful giving up. But 
giving up there still is; the words of Mr. Grey “the parting with the Xtian mythol- 
ogy is to many the rending asunder of bones & marrow," were words of Mr. Green's 
to me; & I have known the same wrench in other cases. And certainly Elsmere’s 
story is true to the experience of a past generation, the generation of Jobn Stirl- 
ing [sic], of the Nemesis of Faith, of Blanco White.!* Did you ever read the 
account given in one of the volumes of Jouffroys Mélanges, of the night of 
torment in which what had been for long an obscure half-conscious struggle, 
suddenly culminated in a despairing & negative certainty? It was from that I took 
the hint for the central moment of Elsmere's transformation. 

I think you only evade the whole issue raised by the book when you say that 
Ee E P IM 
such a change, it is easy to say this; it is extremely difficult to prove it; & all prob- 


19 Athenaeum (Dec 27 1884) 857. 

ii and his wife Louise were among Mrs Ward's closest friends at Oxford during 
the 1870s. In 1888 he was Rector of Embleton, Northumberland, where he was in the 
midst of writing his most famous work of scholarship, À History of the Papacy during the Period 
of the Reformation 5 vols (London 1887-1884), Later he became Bishop of Peterborough 
(1801-1867) and Bishop of London (1897-1901). 

13 The address of Mrs Ward's mother, who was very ill at this time and died on April 7. 
noms and friend of Thomas le, resigned the curacy of Herstmonceur in 
1835 because doubts. The Nemesis of Fotih (1849) by James Anthony Froude, once 
ces Newman and later à c, offers a semnt-flctional account of the 
: faith, Joseph Blanco White was first a Roman Catholic priest, afterwards (tn 1814) 
took orders in the Church of England, and finally (in 1835) became g Unitarian. 


14 Thomas-Stmon Jouffroy Mélanges philosophiques (Paris 1833). 
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ability is against its being true in every case. What do you really fall back upon 
when you say that if Elsmere has been a Xtian he could not have been influenced 
as he was? Surely on the "inward witness". But the "inward witness", or as you 
call it “the is Sa life” belongs to every religion that exists. The Tongan 
islander even believes himself filled by his God, the devout Buddhist & Moham- 
A cer ain hee n Annn ss 
been inspired by the belief to heroic efforts & sufferings. What is, in essence & 
fundamentally, to distinguish your “inner witness” from theirs? And if the critical 
observer maintains that this “supernatural life” is in all cases, really an intense 
life of the imagination, differently peopled & conditioned, what answer have you? 

None, unless you appeal to the facts & fruits of Xtianity. The Church has always 
done so. Only the or the Quietist can stand mainly on the “inward witness.” 

The fruits we are not now concerned with. But it is as to the facts that Elsmere 
& as I conceive, our whole modern time is really troubled. An acute Scotch econo- 
mist was talking to Humphry the other day about the religious change in the Scotch 
lowlands. “It is so pathetic,” he said: “when I was young religion was the main 
interest, the onate occupation of the whole le. Now when I go back there, 
as I constantly do I find everything changed. The old keenness is gone, the people's 
minds are turning to other things; there is a restless consciousness, coming they 
know not whence, but invading every stratum of life, that the evidence is not 
enough.” 

There, on another scale, is Elsmere’s experience ‘writ large.’ Why is he to be 
called “very ill-trained[”], and his impressions “accidental” because he undergoes 
Rau E e NIU eae ta n tPS edm only, the 
historical & critical considerations, a pressure, which I believe, & I could quote a 
hundred admissions on the orthodox side in support of the view, to be the pressure 
of the present day. They are not all, but they are logically enough, and a man need 
not "complete the circle of his hie ae philosophically, betore he decides on 
grounds both of general & particular ballon there) pale whether the 
Resurrection was a fact or not. What convinced me finally & irrevocably was two 
years of close & constant occupation with the materials of history in those centuries 
which lie near to the birth of Xtianity & were the critical centuries of its develop- 
ment.!5 I then saw that to adopt the witness of those centuries to matters of fact, 
without translating it at every step, into the historical lan e of our own day — 
& language which the long fes of time has Drought color to the realities of 

— would be to end by knowing nothing, actually and truly, about their life. 
And if one is so to translate Augustine & Jerome, nay even Suetontus & Tacitus 
when they talk to you of raisings from the dead, & making blind men to see, why 
not St Paul and the synoptics? 

I don't think you have ever felt this pressure, though within the limits of your 
own work, I notice that you are always so translating the language of the past. 
But those who have, cannot escape it by any appeal to the “inward witness," They 
too, or many of them stil! cling to a religious life of the Imagination, nay perhaps 
they live for it, but it must be one where the expansive energies of the life of reason 
cannot be always disturbing, & tormenting, which is less vulnerable, & offers less 
prey to the plunderer than that which depends on the orthodox Xtian story. 


16 Mrs Ward offers a fuller account of this experience in her A Writer's Recollections (London 
1918) 162-87. 
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Then as to Catharine — I meant to leave her essed by two forces, the force 
of faith & the force of memory. Faith would pha her to church, memory, which 
with her would be all love, would take her to those scenes where Elsmere had 

a gsr 8 e s She 
would be silent, she would take no part, but if she had been a true e she 
would go. So at least I conceive it. 

What a screed 1 have written! I wonder if you will have time to read it. Of 
course you will not trouble to answer it. I should not have written so much, but 
that I happened to have some quiet hours here. 

It was very pleasant our little visit to you. Come & see us when you can. 


Ever yours affect[ionate]ly 
Many A. WARD 


2 To Meredith Townsend 1 


[Ms: James White Library] 61, Russell Square 
[London] 
March 26/88. 
My dear Mr. Townsend 


Your letter has greatly interested me, though of course your verdict on my poor 
Robert, who, I hold was not really weak but only exceptionally sensitive & re- 
sponsive, disappoints me. 

One or two points in what you say rouse my pugnacity! I don’t think it is quite 
fair to the Tok to say that Robert’s faith is overthrown because “a clever scholar 
puts to him one of the weakest of objections". The Squire’s influence is described 
as only the match which ultimately lights the mine. I have tried to show that 
everything really depended not on the Squire but on the nature of the historical 
training which had gone before. 

It is strange to me that you should think that matter of the differing nature of 
testimony at different periods “a weak objection”. Two years of close & constant 
occupation with the material of the early Xtian centuries burnt it into me. I then 
saw that to understand the remote past we must be translating its language at 
every step, into the language of our own mental stage. With re to secular 
history we all of us do so translate it. When Suetonius & Tacitus of Vespasian 
making blind men to see at Alexandria we translate that statement at once, how- 
ever much else we may believe of Suetonius & Tacitus. When Augustine tells us 
of his own spiritual & practical 4 in the Confessions we believe him; 
when hə describes raisin e dead, as personally known to him, in the 
Ciíottas Dei, we translate Before & after one particular set of documents and 
all around them we gauge everything historical & everything literary by the ideas 
& the knowledge of our own time, that is, as I hold, by what God has now taught 
us — and you think it “a weak objection" to plead that the same process must 


tu E ny n s ns s ee (or 
" as her name is spelled here and in the first of the book), continues, even 
after her husband's death, to attend the meetings of Robert's non-Christian "New Brotherhood 
of Christ." A number of readers — including, evidently, Creighton — had complained that this 
behavior was inconsistent with her rigidly Puritan character. 

17 Meredith White Townsend was joint-editor and co-proprietor (with R. H. Hutton) of the 
Spectator. 
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logically apply to the reserved documents in question, & is indeed slowly & inevita- 
bly taking possession of them? I remember in an article of the Spectator itself, a 
line that struck me much to the effect that what is now exercising men's minds 
with regard to Christian evidence is just this point of the com ce and capacity 
of the witnesses concerned. You may accept the whole orthodox theory of the 
authorshtp of the New Testament documents as it stands, and still the question 
remains “If Tacitus when he talks to us of portents & miracles is mistaken, why 
not St Mark, with a tenth of his intellectual training, or St Paul, in whom the 
scientific temper, the temper on which we d for evidence, is so much less 
clearly marked than in Tacitus or Suetontus?|"] 

There is the point which overthrew Elsmere, and if it is “a weak objection" 
then thousands of the trained minds of this generation are weaker than it. Edmond 
Scherer, to whom I sent the book, who began life as a theological professor, & who 
for years has been watching the currents of opinion calls it “unanswerable[”], and 
certainly my own conviction is with him.!* 

But 1 did not mean to write anything so long and argumentativel I wish we 
could have a talk. I am so interested in anything you say & so grateful for your 
friendliness in saying it. With my kindest regards to Mrs. Townsend 


Yours very sincerely 
Many A. WARD 


I carefully didn’t make Elsmere a Unitarian. The word has too many alien asso- 
ciations. But his position is very nearly that of James Martineau, — as it is now.!? 


3 To Meredith Townsend 


[Ms: James White Library] 61, Russell Square 
March 27/88 
Dear Mr. Townsend 


I am filled with a nightmare belief that I wrote nonsense to you last night. I 
wrote in a great hurry, after a long journey from the north, — it would have been 
better to have waited. Please let the letter be for yourself alone. 

This morning brings me a judgment of Robert Elsmere written to a third per- 
son by an Owen's College professor who has been for long deeply interested in 
these questions of criticism & religious philosophy.” He has exactly seen the p 
of the book & I cannot forbear quoting his sentence. According to him the book 
has divined and described "the real force at work which is driving so many to 
give up the Christian creed. It is not the scientific (in the loose modern sense of 
the word) still less the philosophical difficulties which influence them, but it is 
the education of the historic sense which is disintegrating faith." 

There is Elsmere's case in a nutshell. Then, supposing the disintegration accom- 
plished, and you must acknowledge that the dismal process is going on round 


18 Mrs Ward's Friendship with Edmond Scherer, a French critic, is described in A Writer's 
Recollections 206-09. 


19 Mrs Ward was an admirer and friend of James Martineau, the English Unitarian, who she 
ieee cae Gea m m (London 
1894 “James Martineau,” Critic 43 (Sept 1903) 217-20. 

20 Owens o is in Manchester. Mrs Ward quotes another passage written by this same 
professor in her to William E. Gladstone, Apr 16 1888 (Trevelyan 63-4). 
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us every day, would you still say that it must be orthodoxy or nothing, that no 
fresh use can ever be made of the Xtian tradition by those who have given up 
miracle? For this is what Elsmere’s attempt comes to. Well, if you do — I pray 
that life & history may contradict youl 

But it is too bad to inflict on you a second letter. Don’t think of answering. 
Some day you will come won't you, & we will talk? 

Yours very sincerely 
Many A, Warp 


4 To Meredtth Townsend 


[Ms: James White Library] 61, Russell Square. 
March 30/88. 
My dear Mr. Townsend 


How good of you to write again! Of course this whole question of credibility 
5 E Hr aie 
somewhere. Not every o says that they saw a miraculous occurrence can 
be believed, clearly. Well then ft comes to investigatin EEE ee 
each story arises, ee ee itions which seem naturally, 
as one gets to know something ot the world’s history, to give rise to such stories 
or to a ready belief in them. And surely what es most distinctly from any 
such enquiry is that there are certain stages & of civilisation which are 

ly favourable to the growth of them, when men who in other stages 
would find their tendency to produce & believe in them checked by certain ac- 

or inherited habits of mind, are without such checks & consequently ad: 
ee ee eee 

x eer ira Surely this is a commonplace with reg toalla 

& literatures. The tendency shows itself strongly, produces wonderful 
results, , & then gradually disappears under the discipline of accumulated and con- 
stantly compared ce. 'That is, in the higher strata of life; probably in the 
lower tabs he de ental operations are less active, it will last indefinitely in 
some shape or other. 

Well then, as we all admit that some of the testimony of the past must be trans- 
lated into our modern language, — as Mommsen translates Livy ?* — the question 
which becomes vital with regard to any marvellous story of the past is whether 
it can clatm exemption from this rule of translation. Now what serious claim can 
the Christian miracles make, if we can but once dissociate ourselves from’ the 
impressions with regard to them, which are in some sort born with usP St Paul 
was a great man, but what trace is there in him of that modern severity & coolness 
of temper — which we regard as in nsable for the sifting & verification of 
all obscure or ambiguous phenomena. Why are we to draw a line between his 
hearsay evidence to the resurrection, & the evidence of St Augustine to several 
cases of resurrection which occurred in the pi evidence 
borne by the disciples of Cuthbert or Columba # to es equally removed 
from experience? Go back before Xtianity, & you find both in Judaism & in Hellen- 
ism the same tendency to marvel-making present at every turn. To an imaginative 


11 The nineteenth-century German historian Theodor Mommsen’s lengthy history of Rome. 
33 Cuthbert was an English saint of the seventh century, Columba an Irish saint of the sixth 
century. 
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& poetic soul of the first century miracles must have seemed more natural & likely 
than common experience — none of our checks on the point of view, or very few 
of them, existed. 

He was on the look out for miracle & it happened. Something, we shall never 
know what, excited the imagination of the mourning disciples, & the story of the 
resurrection arose, in the course of years[,] on ground for it, & in minds 
to which it presented nothing of the difficulty it w have presented to minds 
of our own day. 

One must live steeped a while in the life & thought of these earlier stages af 
civilisation before one can realise this law wh[ich] governs them. It is one of the 
strangest & most “overturning” of realisations when it rud enters into one; but 
nothing else explains & illuminates so much, nothin I venture to say so brings 
au mtu ee as 
the old conceptions disappear, new truths of human life & divine government, 
which in the end abundantly compensate. 

Cardinal Newman may believe in miracles, but so far as we know he does not 
share in them or produce them.” Is not this because certain individual tendencies 
in him are kept in check by certain other tendencies which are tho fruit of centuries 
of laborious living & observing? 

And would you not draw the strictest line between your Hindoo observing a 
miraculous occurrence, & the same Hindoo reporting a fact in accordance with 

ce? 

Ah! but how thankless it is to write all this on to-day of all days! — when we 
like you feel the same quick need of loving, bre n Pha ating.* And yet 
I should never have written & published what I have, if it had not been for a 
conviction born of experience, that love[,] memory & faith do and will but fin 
more lasting supports & attachments for themselves as the belief in miracles 
weakens. 

Forgive this long letter. — I am looking forward to Mr. Hutton's review with 
much interest and yet with dread.* Every review of this book, be it praise or 
blame, is more or less painful to me. 

Believe me always 


Sincerely yours 
Many À. WARD 
5 To Hugh R. Haweis ** 
[Ms: Harvard College Library] 61, Russell 
May 8: 1 
Private 
Dear Mr. Haweis 


I am glad you have “given” me an opportunity of saying how much annoyed 
28 Newman had published Two Essays on Scripture Miracles and on Ecolesiastical (London 
1870). 

34 Mar 30 was Good Friday. 

35 Hutton’s review was published in the Spectator 61 (Apr 7 1888) 479-80. It praised Robert 
Elsmere as “a very remarkable book" but took issue with Elsmere's theism. 

% The Rev Hugh R. Hawels was Rector of St James, Marylebone, London, and a well-known 
Broad Church lecturer and writer. He later made a strong attack upon Elsmere's theology in 
the preface to his The Broad Churoh, or What Is Coming (London 1801). 
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I have been by Mr. Price Hughes’ utterances on the subject of Robert Elsmere.* 
There is scarcely a grain of truth in them and a man has no business, on such a 
matter, to assert in public what he has no means of knowing to be accurate. 

The ne in Robert Elsmere is that of Professor T. H. Green. This is 
patent to all who know Oxford, and I meant it to be so. But with regard to 
Elsmere himself I never had the idea of J. R. Green in my head.* The only real 
per who may have helped me with him is Kingsley, whose life, a very favourite 

ook of mine, suggested I think some of the colouring of the country parish part, 
— nothing else.® The historical experience is my own. According to Mr. Freeman, 
who is outraged because I try to write novels, my true métier is the history of the 
later empire,*^ and it is from an occupation of some years with the history of 
Roman & Westgothic Spain that I have drawn much of the argument of the second 
volume, though of course I have disguised & translated it. The London life has 
low A ctas pn are ier 98) ae au 
might say there was a certain likeness between his death & Elsmere's, but by that 
time my own conception of Elsmere's fate — arrived at quite independently — 
was so fixed that I could not alter it. 

The Squire is in no sense a portrait of Pattison, whose real nature was essen- 
tially different. And Ear is merely an attempt to realise under English forms, 
some traits, — the most torbidding ones — of men like Amiel and Senancour, with 
whom I had naturally been occupied during my translation of Amiels journal. 

That there are details & descriptions taken from real life in the novel goes with- 
out saying. But as I said before the only portrait in it is that of Mr. T. H. Green. 
There is a sketch among the minor characters — to be perfectly true — of a 
person now dead & known to a small circle.*? But this concerns no one but myself. 
Langham[,] Elsmere, the Squire, are the results of my own thoughts[,] feelings 
& interests & nothing else. 

Believe me 
Yours very truly 
Mary A. WARD 


37 On May 6 1888 Hugh Price Hughes, an eminent Methodist clergyman, delivered a sermon 
on “Robert Elsmere and Mr. Gladstone's Criticism of the Book,” reprinted in Hughes. Social 
Christianity: Sermons (London 1888). 
28 John Richard Green, the historian, was from 1866 to 1869 the incumbent of a slum parish, 
St Philip's, Stepney, London, but religious doubts and Ill health drove him into a writing career. 
His most successful book was A Short History of the English People (London 1874). Dedauso 
of ines he usually spent his winters in southern France, and in 1883 he died at the age of 45, 
nursed occasionally near the end by Mrs Ward, who had known him for many years. 
2% See Mrs Charles , od Charles Kingsley: His Letters and Memories of His Life ( Lon- 
don 1884) 51-2, 89-90, 273-74, et passim. 
80 Edward A. Freeman, the historian, wrote to Miss Edith Thompson on Deo 25 1888: “I have 
DO Co A LL a ie to believe or disbelieve 
anything t some better reason. And for this kind of thing the West-Gothic kings are left 
undone” (W. R. W. Stephens Ths Life and Letters of Edward A. Freeman [London 1895] n 390). 
81 Mrs Ward's translation of Amisls Journal appeared in 1884. Henri Frédéric Amiel, Swiss 
Fe O p n cde urna ee 
Senancour, both expressed their disenchantment with the modern world by retreeting to a 
life of solitude in the Alps. Obermann was the subject of two poems by Mrs Ward's uncle, 
Matthew Arnold. 


31 I have not identified this person. 
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I recall the half page or so about the Provost of St Anselm’s, were reds ai is 
fair to say that a por man in his public Ed has been caught. But having 


mentioned this, I have gone to the outside limit of what is true, In this matter of 
portraiture. 
6 ToClement K. Shorter 88 
[Ms: Brotherton Library] 61, Russell Square 
; [undated] 
Private 
Dear Sir 


There is not a single character drawn from the life in Robert Elsmere except 
Mr. Grey, & a sketch among the minor characters. Langham was I think suggested 
to me by the literature of introspection — Amiel, Senancour & the Hke — but he 
is in no sense Amiel. And I cannot say too strongly that in drawing Catharine or 
Wendover I had no single fi whatever in my mind. Elements from experience 
of course there must be in all a novelist’s characters, but that is a different matter. 

Do you not think that all this identification which le are so fond of at the 
present day is altogether imartistic & beside the mark? Perhaps you may say that 
Í have given spadki occasion to jt by the sketch Hum life which & stone dedin 
to make a great thinker & noble man more widely known, led me to attempt in 
“Grey.” But if so let me say with double emphasis that no one has any real grounds 
for MR anybody else in the book, — as I have said a minor sketch, 
the original of which was only known to a circle & is now dead. You can 
hardly call the Provost of St Anselm's a "character." There are but a few lines about 
him, & those treat him entirely in his public & official capacity. 

Catharine was the result of a long process of gradual realisation & it is extraordi- 
nary to me that anyone should suppose she was copied direct from life. The same 
is true of all the other main characters — except Henry Grey. Thank you very much 
for what you say about Amiel. I had marked some pleasant sentences about him 
in the Star & meant to ask the author of them to accept a copy of the new edition, 
which will be out sometime before Christmas.** 

Believe me 
Yours faithfully 
Many A. WARD 
Clement Shorter Esq. 


88 Editor of the Illustrated London News (1891-1800), the Sketch (1803-1900), and the 
English Ilustrated Magazina (1893-1900). 

34 In 1888 Shorter was writing a Hterary column for the London Star. A second edition 
ot bar tatalton cf Apol a Journal was oo über ka. 1889, 


A Deleted Passage from Shaw's 
John Bull’s Other Island 


By DANæL J. LEARY 
The City College of The City Unicersity of New York 


RE MIGHT BE good reason why even a Shaw play written over 
six decades ago, ostensibly about Irish home rule and the self-satisfied 
obtuseness of the English exploiters, has not been produced on or off Broad- 
way in years and is usually referred to only in passing in all but the most 
comprehensive critiques of the dramatist's work. John Bulls Other Island, 
however, is about a great deal more than Ireland in 1904. The play is neither 
dated nor topical and it deserves more consideration than it has as yet re- 
ceived.’ In a carbon copy of the play which Shaw sent to Lady Gregory, 
there is a passage that does not appear in the printed version which might 
encourage just such reconsideration. 

Shaw found it necessary to make cuts in his overly long play. Even after 
the cuts were made, he was uneasy about the play's length and defended the 
passages devoted to political and religious concerns as being of central impor- 
tance. The passage I am presenting and briefly commenting on in this article 
is one that he was forced to sacrifice. Though there are sound dramatic rea- 
sons for this cut, reasons other than length, the passage is valuable for three 
reasons: 1) it clarifies the character of Tom Broadbent, 2) it anticipates 
developments of the plot, 3) it establishes quite early in the play the con- 
flict between dreaming or enthusiasm and efficiency or exploitation, a con- 
flict which provides the dialectic tension in most of Shaw’s major plays and 
in this play is represented in the contrast of Irish and English temperament. 

Shaw writes of the play: 


With smart work in striking, and changing, the piece (already very 
heavily cut) can be got down to 334 hours! ! This is extremely exhausting 
to the audience; but the piece will hold them for that time better than a 
more cut version will hold them for a shorter time. It is important to 
know beforehand that the politics and religion in this play interest the 
audience more than the sentiment and ordinary dramatic action. and 


1 In their books Eric Ben (Bernard Shaw New York 1947 and 1957), Willam Irvine (The 
Universe of G. B. S. New York 1049), and Martin Meisel (Shaw and the Ninsteenth Century 
Theater Princeton 1963) e NU tine ied Frederick P. W. MeDowel's article, 
“Politics, Comedy, Character, and Dialectic: The Shavian World of John Bulls Other Island” 
PMLA (December 1967) 542-553, comes closest to making a comprehensive statement about 
the play. 
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that it is Just the parts that an ordinary stage manager would cut that 
saye the piece in spite of its length.? 


As late as October 3 1904 he confesses that "The cutting bothers me fear- 
fully. There is too much in the play." * At the time the play was being con- 
sidered for production at the Abbey Theatre. Yeats acknowledges that "the 
play is as you say immensely too long."* R. F. Rattray writes that "the 
manuscript [of John Bulls Other Island] is in the possession of Sir Sydney 
Cockerell, who very kindly allowed me to see it. . . . In the original writ- 
ing there was a Scotch doctor, Douie, a character in the play." * In the 
Lady Gregory copy, Doyle mentions going back to Ireland *to visit my father 
and Aunt Judy and Nora Reilly and Doctor Doig" but Dr Doig or Douie 
does not materialize in the Lady Gregory copy. It would appear that Shaw 
sent the copy to Lady Gregory for her judgment on an Abbey production 
while the cutting was still being made. 

The passage, an exchange between Broadbent and Doyle, begins in the 
printed version: 


Larry. Your foreclosing this Rosscullen mortgage and turning poor Nick 
Lestrange out of house and home has rather taken me aback; for I liked 


the old rascal when I was a boy and had the run of his park to play in. I 
was brought up on the property. 

Broadbent. But he wouldnt pay the interest. I had to foreclose on 
behalf of the Syndicate. So now I'm off to Rosscullen to look after the 
property myself. (He sits down at the writing table opposite Larry, and 
adds, casually, but with an anxious glance at his partner.) Youre coming 
with me, of course? 


The printed passage ends with Larry's declaration: "I have an instinct against 
going back to Ireland: an instinct so strong I'd rather go with you to the 
South Pole than to Rosscullen." 7 


3 "The Instructions to the Producer” p 2. This is a flve-page typewritten manuscript in the 
British Museum, dated “Christmas 1904” (cvm 50615). 


3 Bernard Shaws Letters to Granville Barker ed C. B. Purdom (New York 1957) 39. 

* From letter of October 5 [1904] ted in M. J. Sidnell’s “John Bull's Other Island: Yeats 
and Shaw" Modern Drama ( 1968) 

5 Bernard Shaw: A Chronicle (Luton 1951) 158. 

6 This is in The New York Public Library's Henry W. and Albert A. Berg Collection. 
jiu Bulls Other Ldand, t; pesci tot (carbon), digned. undata, 4 yojumes, The extract above 
is from Vol r 22; this and the following quotations from the typescript are printed with the 
permission of the Berg Collection and of the Society of Authors. 

John Bulls Other Island in Complete Plays n (New York 1963) 514-515. 
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In the carbon copy to Lady Gregory the much longer variant passage 
opens with Broadbent's answer which begins not with "But it wouldnt pay 
the interest" but with 


Broadbent. But it was you who let me in for the nee I took it 
over because your father was the estate agent, and I could depend on 
him to pay the interest. 

Larry. Why did he stop paying? He collects the rents still, doesnt he? 

Broadbent. 'There are no rents now. This man L'Estrange [sic], after 
borrowing my money, or rather the a of the Land Development 
Syndicate on his house and park, sells all the rest of his land under the 
Land Purchase Act. He got the price — the price of his Stak of this 
infamous Tory Government of landlords and beer lords and — 

Larry. Yes, yes. I see. The money got into Nick's hands instead of my 
father’s. 

Broadbent. And not a penny would he pay — neither principal nor 
interest. 

Larry. Of course not: Nick never paid anything. 

Broadbent. Well, I was not going to stand that. Y foreclosed. 

Larry. Y admit there was nothing else for it. So now you are the squire 
of Rosscullen. Let me recommend you to be an absentee. 

Broadbent. Do you seriously think that absenteeism is consistent with 
Liberal principles? 

Doyle.’ Oh, dont be an ass. You get five hundred a year out of the San 
Paulo Railway. Well, have you ever been in Brazil, or do you intend ever 
to go there. We are all absentees nowadays. 

Broadbent. Very farfetched, Larry, very farfetched. No: I shall do my 
duty as a landlord — on behalf of the syndicate, of course. I'm going to 
try the Garden City dodge in Rosscullen. 

Doyle. Turned Socialist, have you? 

Broadbent. Not a bit. Let me give you a valuable business wrinkle, 
ea ane what you will mere d money grubbing doesnt pay when 
you have a big land scheme to develop. There's such a deuce of a lot to be 
done, that if you have to pay for all the work, you never get your money 
back. 

Doyle. Well, if the scheme wont pay, you must let it alone: thats all. 

Broadbent. Now that shews the danger of not keeping your eyes open 
and your mind open. Look here. Do you realize what an enormous force 
social enthnsiasm is in the world — what a huge, thumping, solid money 
value it has? 

Doyle. As an Irishman, my experience is that enthusiasm is not worth 
a tinker's damn, except to get windbags into parliament. 

Broadbent. That’s because it has never been properly guided and 
turned to account by a capable Englishman. I tell you, Larry, one of the 
greatest commercial discoveries of the age is the lot of work you can get 
out of people for nothing under the influence of philanthropic ideas — call 


8 The names Larry and Doyle seem to be interchanged arbitrarily throughout this copy. 
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them socialistic if you like. I learnt that in Mexico on my first engineering 
job. There was a chap there with a tract of land that was worth nothing 
because there was no communication with the sea. Well, he turned it 
into a Socialist colony, and went on a mission through the world to ad- 
vertize it. By Jingo, Larry, he came back with every crank and every 
orn who could understand the American language at his heels, and 
e set them to dig a canal to the sea and support one another while they 
did it. And they dug it: by Geo mur hes doc is When one Jot checked 
it and left, another lot arrived, and kept it going. When the last lot 
chucked it, there was only a hundred yards of to be made; and he 
got me to dig that for him. 
Doyle. And became a millionaire, eh? 
EE No, because the confounded fools of Socialists had dug the 
at the sea end than at the head; and the water wouldnt go 
up the cp to bill. But that wouldnt have happened if Tom Broadbent had been 
in charge. That was a lesson to me that Ive never forgotten. Ive never 
sneered at Socialism since. It's a force — a real force — a bigger force 


than steam or electricity — lying there ready for any capitalist with brains 
bei AL pur cim ell, why not organize it in Rosscullen? Why not 
create a en City there, not by paid labor, but by the enthusiasm of 


an imaginative, warmhearted race? 

Doyle (drily) Simply because the idea is not new in Ireland. The Irish 
landlords found it out long before you, and made their tenants create 
estates for them without any enthusiasm at all. That cock wont fight in 
"Broadbent (5 nothing 

Br (indignantly) My scheme has in common with the 
infamous Irish land bad You dont understand. My scheme is a phil- 

ic one. 

Doyie. I understand well enough. It wont work: the Irish are not 
Socialists. Theyre too clever to help one another. 

Broadbent. Well, will they borrow money if they get the chance? 

Doyle. Yes. 

Broadbent. Good. Then I think I see my way. (He gets off the stool, 
and comes to the table earnestly) And now, Larry youre coming with 
me, arnt you? 

. Doyle. (rising nervously and recommencing his restless movements) 
Thats it. Thats what I dread. That's what has upset me. 

Broadbent, But dont you want to see your country again after 18 years 
absence; g s: e; to be in the old home again; to — 

Doyle. E very impatiently ) Yes, yes: I know all that as 
well as you do 

Broadbent. a hola eg well, of course (he puts his hands in his: 
pockets; oe te a few steps towards the desk; and adds —) 
if you take it in that way, I’m sorry. 

Doyle. Never you mind my temper: its not meant for you: o ought 
to know by this time. ( He sits down again, a little ashamed ot his 
lance) 

Broadbent. (taking his hands out of his pockets and sitting down at the 
writing table) Sn I nuls old chap, I know. You'll come with me, wont 
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you? Just to take care of the poor stupid Englishman in Ireland, eh? 

Doyle. Oh [sic] let you alone not to lose anything by your stupidity, 
Tom. If we could do as well for ourselves with our cleverness as you can 
with the stupidity you are so proud of, the laugh would be on our side. 
As it is, its on yours. 

Broadbent. (with immense complacency) Yes: we do muddle through: 
you must admtt that. Still, you know the country and the people: I shall 
miss you if you don't come. Hang it, come for the sake of company. What 
earthly reason have you for P 

Doyle. 1 have no reason. 

Broadbent. Well, there you are, you seel 

Doyle. But I have an instinct against it — an instinct so strong that 
I'd rather go with you to the South Pole than to Ireland.? 


Perhaps it should first be noted that the plot centers on the two figures 
in this passage, Broadbent and Doyle, a pair of engineers who come to Ire- 
land ostensibly to develop a Garden City, but actually to continue the tra- 
ditional English exploitation of Ireland. Larry Doyle, though Irish by birth, 
is in revolt against Irish sentimental dreaming as standing in the way of 
efficient technological progress. His partner, Thomas Broadbent, is an Eng- 
lish muddler, ignorant of everything Irish, and for this reason captivating 
to the Irish imagination. The juxtaposition of his character with the Irish 
is the real action of the play. Shaw directs that "In casting, remember that 
Broadbent is nearly the whole play, and that whilst he must be a big man 
with an imposing personality, he must be thoroughly likeable and good 
natured through all his absurdities. He will get endless laughs until he 
begins to play for them and drop the rest of the part as no use, at which 
point the sooner the play is taken off, the better. In England the part was 
created with immense effect by an actor who had played Falstaff success- 
fully and had never played in a coat and trousers in London before. Broad- 
bent must be an unmistakeable Englishman; and the object of the play is to 
teach Irish people the value of an Englishman as well as to show the English- 
man his own absurdities." !? 

The prosaic plans for a Garden City are contrasted throughout the play 
with the dreams of the unfrocked priest, Peter Keegan, who envisages a 
Heavenly City 

.. where the State is the Church and the Church the people: three in 


one and one in three. It is a commonwealth in which work is play and 
play is life: three in one and one in three. It Is a temple in which the 


9 See footnote 6. Vol 1 14-18. Material in brackets also appears in the printed version. 
10 Letters p 3. 
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priest is the worshipper and the worshipper the worshipped: three in one 
and one in three, It is a godhead in which all life is human and all human- 
ity divine: three in one and one in three. It is, in short, the dream of a 
madman. t 


But Keegan is not a madman. He knows who Broadbent is and what he is 
up to. Keegan tells him at one point: “There is a saying in the Scripture 
which runs — so far as the memory of an oldish man can carry the words — 
Let not the right side of your brain know what the left side doeth. I learnt 
at Oxford that this is the secret of the Englishman's strange power of mak- 
ing the best of both worlds" (583). Keegan is alluding to the compartmen- 
talization in the Englishman that permits htm to feel smugly certain that he 
is fulfilling his duty even as he is engaged in self-serving interests. Rather 
than operating in terms of the trinities of the imaginative Keegan, Broadbent 
moves step by step, capitalizing on the imagination of others. It is the same 
compartmentalization that Doyle refers to in an Act I exchange with Broad- 
bent: 


I never stop wondertng at that blessed old head of yours with all its ideas 
in watertight compartments, and all the compartments impervious to 
anything that it doesnt suit you to understand. (520) 


The deleted passage underscores the compartmentalized nature of Broad- 
bent’s mind. He can approve Liberal principles and Socialism and at the 
same time refer to his “Garden City dodge,” approve “social enthusiasm” 
and plan to exploit it as a “huge, thumping, solid money value,” refer to his 
philanthropic schemes and prepare the foreclosures. No wonder Keegan can 
tell Broadbent in Act IV that “in my ignorant youth . . . I should have 
called you a hypocrite" (583). Indeed the passage brings the two sides of 
Broadbent's mind so close together that it probably is as well that Shaw cut 
this section. There is an ambivalence in Broadbents character in the first 
three acts of the printed version that would be disturbed by our awareness 
of how aware Broadbent was of his future plans. Rather than being "thor- 
oughly likeable and good natured through all his absurdities,” he would 
have appeared too much the capitalistic villain, an indulgence Shaw per- 
mitted neither himself nor his audience. 

The passage with its reference to the financial battle between Nick 
Lestrange and Broadbent and Broadbent's desire to lend money anticipates 
the action of the two engineers at the play's close wherein they plan *to lend 


11 John Bull's Other Island 611, cited hereafter by page number only. 
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[the small land owners] more on their land than the land is worth" (603) 
and then foreclose the mortgages. Moreover, Broadbent's account of the 
Mexican engineering flasco is a foreshadowing of his plans and their out- 
come. Whether digging a canal or developing land, the principle is the same: 
capitalize on the imaginative energy of the people. In the play's closing 
pages, Keegan reveals, to the astonishment of Doyle and Broadbent, that his 
mysticism does not prevent htm from full awareness of their efficient cynicism: 


When the hotel becomes insolvent (Broadbent takes his cigar out of his 
mouth, a little taken aback), your English business habits will secure the 
thorough effici of the liquidation. You will reorganize the scheme 
Seppe e liquidate its second bankruptcy efficiently ( Broadbent 

M im at one another, for this, unless the priest is an old 


haan a ee). aise et rt ab iio ess 
holders eee after efficiently ruining them; and you il 
rd getting that hotel ie EE de ound 
(607—808). 


Keegan goes on to point out how the same methods will be employed in 
foreclosing mortgages, utilizing labor, capitalizing on the land's scenic 
beauty, and realizing "fresh land development schemes." In this page-long 
indictment, he uses the word “efficient” or some variation 16 times and ends 
with a warning that is disturbingly relevant today: “For four wicked cen- 
turies the world has dreamed this foolish dream of efficiency, and the end is 
not yet. But the end will come” (608). 

Such passages underscore the far-ranging implications of the play. Just 
as this is not a drama limited to 1904, so it is not limited to Ireland. In the 
deleted passage, Doyle reminds Broadbent of Brazil and the San Paulo Rail- 
way he has invested in there. It is significant that a map of South America is 
prominently displayed in the London office of the play’s first act. What is 
happening in Ireland is or will happen in South America. In the deleted pas- 
sage, the exploitation of Mexico is prominent. Moreover in the course of the 
play geographical references widen to include Oxford, Paris, Finland, Rome, 
the Indian Empire, Macedonia, Salamanca, Mount Athos, America, China 
and the South and North Poles. Ireland has become a microcosm of the whole 
world of the exploiters and the exploited. 

There are other references in the deleted passage that anticipate plot 
developments as well as expand the play's implications. Doyle’s comment in 
the deleted passage that "the Irish are not Socialists. Theyre too clever to 
help one another," as well as his ironic observation about Broadbent's 


"stupidity," foreshadows the Anglicized Irishman’s tortured betrayal of old 
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romantic Ireland in the play's concluding pages. Doyle's position is that of 
Shaw who as late as 1944 wrote: 


The Soviet Government finally had to get rid of peasant proprietors, 
competent and incompetent alike, and substitute collective farms and 
garden cities, which were an immediate and enormous success. . . . No 
person whose notion of land reform is to turn all the crude agricultural 
estates into little peasant properties and leave cities as they are . . . should 
be allowed to meddle with politics in any capacity.!? 


Larry is aware that Nick Lestrange had a wider perspective than did the 
frightened, grasping little land owners. Broadbent might be committed to 
the capitalistic syndicate, but his exploitation brings money and ability to 
what otherwise would remain the stagnant situation of capitalistic compe- 
tition on a self-destructive, individual basis. Broadbent’s enthusiasm joined 
with the enthusiasm of the Irish for “windbags” will presumably get him into 
parliament, but just as his absurd, forceful and successful courtship of Nora 
Reilly — so Doyle predicts — will lead to her gradual awakening to the 
facts of the contemporary world, so the same may happen to the Irish as a 
result of his absurd and forceful courtship of Ireland. 

The central statement in the deleted passage deals with the Capitalist 
corruption of the Socialist scheme in Mexico. This “dodge” obviously deeply 
influenced Tom Broadbent. This particular capitalistic strategem of exploit- 
ing the hopes and dreams of those whose imaginations outpace their knowl- 
edge of efficient business practices seems to have deeply influenced Shaw 
too, for the very same technique is used by Boss Mangan in victimizing 
Mazzini Dunn in Heartbreak House some thirteen years later. “Influenced” 
is an understatement in this case. Shaw recognized this kind of exploitation 
as the only tragic fate man could experience for it was a corruption of the 
Life Force itself. Shaw wrote movingly on this matter one year before John 
Bull's Other Island: 


This is the true joy in life, the being used for a purpose recognized by 
yourself as a mighty one; the being thoroughly worn out before you are 
thrown on the scrap heap; the being a force of Nature instead of a fever- 
ish selfish little clod of ailments and grievances complaining that the 
world will not devote itself to making you happy. And also the only real 
tragedy in life is the being used by personally minded men for purposes 
which you recognize to be base." 


12 Everybody's Political What's What (London 1944) 19. 
13 "Epistle Dedicatory" Man and Superman in Complete Plays m (New York 1963) 510-511. 
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Keegan tells Doyle that Ireland “produces two kinds of men in strange per- 
fection: saints and traitors" (607). Keegan, it would seem, is the saint and 
Doyle the traitor. They are both necessary, since for Shaw, as for William 
Blake, "The Devil's Disciple" helped bring about needful change. Saint and 
traitor is but another way of stating the central dialectic in all of Shaw's 
major dramas: enthusiasm (the god within) and efficiency (the material 
realization of that god). Shaw knew as Sean O'Casey explained about John 
Bull's Other Island that "from the dream efficiency could grow, but from the 
efficiency no dream could ever come." * In this play Shaw permitted no 
easy synthesis of the dialectic tension and consequently it is one of Shaw's 
bitterest comedies. The essence of that bitterness is found in the passage he 
deleted. The efficiency of the Englishman is futile and the dreams of the 
Irishman have gone sour. Their plans for Ireland will be as abortive as the 
canal that could not flow against nature. It is true that Keegan has dreams 
and understands efficiency well enough to tell Broadbent that "I may even 
vote for you" for parliament (606). But Keegan is not a synthesizer. At the 
play's close, Keegan takes his dreams and like Enoch in Back to Methuselah 
"goes away across the hill" (611). One year later in Major Barbara, Shaw 
came closer to synthesizing vitality and efficiency in the merger of the two 
Undershafts. 


14 Mirror in My House: The Autobiographies of Sean O'Casey (New York 1956) 1, Drums 
Under the Windows 256. Quoted by F. P. W. McDowell in article mentioned in footnote 1. 





"Something out of Dickens" in Sinclair Lewis 


By Roserr F. FrEISSNER 
Central State Universtiy, Wilberforce, Ohio 


URING THE REBIRTH of American interest in the writings of 

Dickens, we should do well to consider an American novelist inspired 
enough by his Victorian counterpart to be often called "The American 
Dickens.” Commentary has been published recently on the relationship 
between Samuel Clemens and Dickens; we shall find, perhaps, that between 
Sinclair Lewis and the Inimitable much more stimulating to investigate. 

By way of starting, we might briefly remind ourselves of those scholars 
who have made much of the Lewis-Dickens connection, if only by way of 
acknowledgment: Mark Schorer, Perry Miller, Edgar Johnson, and Van 
Wyck Brooks? But in spite of the multitude of critical comments on the 
subject, there has yet been no definitive or even partial study of the influ- 
ence of Dickens on Lewis.* This is extraordinary in light of the well-known 
fact that Lewis could quote Dickens at length and, as Professor Schorer 
relates, even "toyed with the idea of writing an introduction to This Side 
Idolatry, a book about Dickens by his friend Bechhofer Roberts." * 

For the purposes of this study I have decided to concentrate on the general 
debt of Lewis to Dickens as seen, finally, in two novels of contrasting inter- 
est, representing the young and the mature Lewis, The Innocents and Bethel 
Merriday. It is not my claim that these are especially fme novels, but my 
purpose I must confess at the outset is more historical than evaluative. In 
establishing my vantage point, I am having to pass by such works as Our 
Mr. Wrenn, dubbed "Dickensian" by the New York Times reviewer (Schorer 


n cese ie 55 5 n Mos ura ss 
Norman Grebstein Sinclair Lewis (New York 1069) 29. Grebstain avers that "whatever his 
faults, Sinclair Lewis will eventually occupy a ly the same tion in American 
REE EE BERERE 3 ) ç (32). intende fte include. Steinbeck, 
Mark Twain, and most recently Faulkner ( va Ege 

of Influence" Dalhousie Reo 49 [Spring 1069] 1-42). D. J. Dooley cites Lewis as “an Ameri- 
can Dickens” in The Art of Sinoleir Lewis (Lincoln 1967) 189. 

3 Schorer concluded that for all of Lewis’ RE ie enh . he differed sharply” 
from Dickens (Sinclair Lewis: An American Life 800). See Perry Miller “The Incorruptible 
Sinclair Lewis" Atlantio Monthly 187 l es oe ee uid cars 
wanted to find out what [Lewis] from. The answer was instructive: ps 
Johnson “Sinclair Lewis's Understudy” New Republic 102 re ere 413; and, 
Brooks’s view, Schorer 349, 501. 

3 Grebstein (32-35) has a Httle on the subject as does Martin Light in “A Study of Charro- 
terization in Sinclair Lewis's Fiction” unpub doctoral diss (Urbana 1900) esp 3-4. 

4 Schorer 501 (though he “did not do tt"). 
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212-213), and will refer to Babbitt and Arrotpsmith mainly in passing. I 
might also aver at the outset that I am making no far-fetched claims-for any 
novel of Lewis's being a "Dickens novel" (in the manner, let us say, that a 
Gerhart Hauptmann novel has been called a Hamlet Roman). I do think 
that there is samething of the spirit of Dickens in a great deal of Lewis, even 
as Lewis himself somewhat casually refers to “something out of Dickens,” 
but we can arrive at this only through painstaking attention to detail, some 
of which will be considered in this paper." Those who clatm that Lewis and 
Dickens shared a common social criticism have less foundation to stand on 
in the long run, I submit, because the relationship between the two writers 
is of concern largely in terms of individual characterization. But here, to be 
sure, there will be some ground for dispute.* 

Any truly scientific investigation into the nature of "influence" must have 
as its starting point certain logical premises, and I have mine here. I am 
commencing by having spread out before me two models of what have so 
often been called "Sorbonne" studies: Joseph Gardner's "Mark Twain and 
Dickens" * and Maurita Willett’s “Henry James’ Indebtedness to Balzac." ° 
In spite of an interesting technical approach, Professor Gardner's article, it 
is here suggested, fails to take into account all the evidence, as revealed for 
example by Abigail Ann Hamblen in "The American Scene: Dickens and 
Mark Twain” in The Mark Twain Journal 12 (Winter 1964-1965) 9-11, 16. 
It is actually the technical aspect that interests me most about Gardner: he 
starts off by referring to the works of Dickens’ with which Twain was prob- 
ably unfamiliar, then possibly familiar, and finally fully familiar. These 
three determining categories should be helpful in coming to grips with the 
Lewis-Dickens relationship as well. 

There is no record that Lewis ever read Sketches by Boz, Hard Times, 
The Uncommercial Traveller, and Little Dorrit. Though on the surface it 
may appear that he was less acquainted with Dickens than was Clemens, 
still what we shall observe is that Lewis was more spontaneously Dick- 
ensian. He preserved more of the essence of Dickens, whereas Clemens is 


5 ee ee eee ee (cited 
by 


6 I agree with Light: “What oe ee ee 
the but Dickens's evocation of the social — 

day — and Dickens’s creation ee nn s y reece e, 
younger generation who have 

wrote, ‘have a right to meer at him,’” Light, see footnote 3 (quoted with permission). 

T PMLA 84 (Jan 1909) 90-101. 


8 Revus de littérature comparée 41 (1967) 204-27. 
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mainly related to his English counterpart in terms of their both being humor- 
ists. There are various ways in which Dickens’ predilection for the mun- 
dane, in the Boz sketches, and for commentary on Europe, in The 
Uncommercial Traveller, relates to Lewis; but in this paper it is more proper 
to concern ourselves with historically more precise resemblances. A letter of 
Lewis’ recently published for the first time implies that he was very well 
acquainted with the Dickens canon and may have read nearly all the novels.” 
Works of Dickens’ that Lewis only "probably" read include the following: 
Oliver Twist, The Old Curiostty Shop, A Child's History of England, Barnaby 
Rudge, Great Expectations, and Bleak House. That he referred to a well- 
known episode from a Dickens novel is no real revelation that he had care- 
fully read it, but in this grouping at least let us give him the benefit of the 
doubt. Oliver Twist, for example, is mentioned both in the short story "Let's 
Play King" and in Dodsworth. It is of no insignificant import that in both 
cases Dickens is being related to Shakespeare; but since that combination 
was a standard commonplace right along, we may dispense with it momen- 
tarily.° There is evidence that Dickens’ sensitivity about the Jewish people 
found an echo in Lewis’ regard for the socially underprivileged and dis- 
advantaged culturally, such as in his warm feeling for Blacks in Kingsblood 
Royal. Turning next to The Old Curlostty Shop, we find proof that Lewis 
was much impressed with the Odyssey of Little Nell, together with the 
influence that that novel had upon minor dramatists and admirers in Amer- 
ica. For example, in Babbitt, the so-called “fairy child” of the businessman's 
fantasies has some affinity to Nell seen as a pre-Lolita figure (Mark Spilka 
has suggested that Nell was an “anticipation” of Lolita and the nymphette 
type). Finally, in The God-Seeker, Lewis refers to “an English tract called 
‘Little Nelly and the Coachman’s Humble Home’” in which a so-called 
“Little Nell” is portrayed as “weeping.” And, in Main Street, reference is 
made to a play called Sunbonnet Nell. 


9 ALS to Mary E. Staples of Jan 4 1944 printed in a special issue of The South Dakota Reo 
devoted to Sinclair Lewis as of the article of hers entitled “As I Remember Sinclair Lewis” 


«T 
— especially that bright young man, Charley Dickens, with Tale of Two Cities, 
OS Meth Pind, end ewes Diod ce 
Tae dais i uit dts cones Gece co eee t ug an 4 1944. 
They probably did not have an & influence upon Lewis’ own wri the 
Exi Latte ok Ow. Mutual Friend Duy pall Nave led kiya, id 9 
10 See Robert Fleisaner Dickens and Shakespeare: A Study in Histrionio Contrasts (New York 
1965). 
11 See S OP ke ee T (cited 
by Ada Nisbet tn her biblio y in Victorian Fiction: A Guide to Research ed Lionel Steven- 
son [Cambridge, Mass 1964] 92). 
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Lewis was acquainted a bit with Pictures from Italy perhaps, just as 
Clemens was: he himself travelled a lot, and Dodsworth takes place partly 
in Italy. There may be a relationship between Dickens' critique of Catholi- 
cism and Lewis’ — as in Elmer Gantry, which, of course, is largely an assess- 
ment of Evangelicalism or of proselytism in general Dickens somewhat 
biassed Child's History of England may also relate to the prejudices of Kings- 
blood Royal, wherein it is described as "very relevant." There is therefore 
evidence that Lewis used the Child's History, but none, factually speaking, 
that he used Pictures from Italy, though the likelihood remains. 

Lewis probably knew something of Great Expectations and even of Poe's 
favorite, Barnaby Rudge, but it is the supposititious connection with Bleak 
House that is of greatest import now. For Bleak House is that work of 
Dickens' mature period which has most probably gained the widest critical 
currency today, with the possible exception of Our Mutual Friend. In The 
Innocents, Lewis writes as follows: 


In July, Father began his annual agitation for a vacation. Mr. Pilkings, 
of Pilkings & Son's Standard Shoe Parlor, didn't believe in vacations. So 
every year it was necessary for Father to develop a cough, not much of a 
cough, merely a small, polite noise, like à mouse begging pardon of an 
irate bee, yet enough to talk about and win him a two weeks' leave. 


Common as this apologetic cough has become on radio and video, and in the 
cinema, when Lewis wrote that character description it was hard not to be 
reminded of Mr Snagsby's apologetic cough in Bleak House, a "character 
tag" which never leaves him. We might be tempted to think of Lewis' name 
“Pilkings” as suggestive of the name “Pilkins” m Dombey and Son; however, 
before we allow ourselves to be so enticed, we might also recall that Lewis’ 
charming image, like a mouse begging pardon of an trate bee, also calls to 
mind Bleak House, notably Harold Skimpole's "drone philosophy." The rela- 
tionship is more theatrical than thematic, but then theatricalism was the 
forte of both novelists. 
Let us consider another, this time more thematic, echo of Bleak House. 

In his early work Free Air, Lewis commences this way: 

When the windshield was closed it became so filmed with rain that Claire 

fancied she was piloting a drowned car in dim spaces under the sea. 


When it Meine cud drops jabbed into her eyes and chilled her cheeks. 
She was excited and thoroughly miserable. 


The chapter is entitled “Miss Boltwood of Brooklyn is Lost in the Mud” and 
deals with the difficulties of driving a car in the early twenties, an episode 
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recalled for us again in a hitherto unpublished piece of Lewis’, in the first 
issue of. The Sinclair Lewis Newsletter. Now compare the opening of Bleak 
House: 


Implacable November weather. As much mud in the streets, as if the 
waters had but newly retired from the face of the earth, and it would 
not be wonderful to meet a Megalosaurus, forty feet long or so, waddling 
like an elephantine lizard up Holborn Hill. 


Dickens’ Megalosaurus has turned into Lewis’ Ford. 

And now for the books of Dickens’ that Lewis had definitely read. The 
Christmas stories, Pickwick Papers, Nicholas Nickleby, David Copperfield, 
American Notes, Martin Chuzzlewit, Dombey and Son, Our Mutual Friend, 
Edwin Drood, and A Tale of Two Cities. 

What would Dickens have been without Pickwick Papers — and what 
would Lewis have been without Main Street? Indeed, it is not so unusual 
to find a recollection of the Papers in Lewis’ best-known novel: the meetings 
of the Thanatopsis Club in Main Street do call to mind a spiritual source, 
the Pickwick Club with its “Posthumous Papers.” But the most striking use 
Lewis makes of Pickwick is in Elmer Gantry, where the whole Dickensian 
panorama comes into full bloom: 


He had not known any literature published previous to the Saturday 
Ecening Port could be tilling He id Dot cure so arach for the burner 
— it seemed to him that Mr. "Dudes ves er aad ines mal 
when he got Pickwick drunk and caused Mantalini to contemplate sul- 
cide — but he loved the sentiment. When Paul Dombey died, Elmer 
could have wept; when Miss Nickleby protected her virtue against Sir 
Mulberry Hawk, Elmer would have liked to have been there, both as a 

and as an athlete, to save her from that accursed society man, so 
ical of his class in debauching youth and innocence. 
es, sir, you bet, that's great stuff" exulted Elmer. “There's a writer 

Bon aei ee ths of human nature. Great stuff. TI 

on him when I get these hicks educated up to literary sermons.” 


Here, then, we have a basic explanation of Lewis’ admiration of Dickens: 
“he loved the sentiment.” It is this characteristic that distinguishes Lewis’ 
admiration from that of Mark Twain, who admired Dickens in a somewhat 
more condescending manner owing to the Englishman’s genteel manners. 
Yet, to be sure, there is evidently a distinction between Lewis’ liking of 
Dickensian sentiment, if not sentimentality, and Gantry’s. 

Lewis refers to Nicholas Nickleby from time to time, particularly in Bethel 
Merriday, a novel worth somewhat closer attention than The Innocents, even 
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as it is more mature. The basic parallel follows: Dickens described a play 
director, Vincent Crummles, and in this connection discussed a performance 
of Romeo and Juliet, an episode of import in that it revealed the novelist’s 
savoring of the stage and his relish for Shakespeareana. Being largely about 
a young lady who longs to make her début as one of the dramatist’s star- 
crossed lovers but only accomplishes being an understudy, Merriday accom- 
modates itself readily to the episode described in Nickleby, a parallel real- 
ized already by Edgar Johnson in his review of Lewis’ book. Lewis refers to 
“that Vincent Crummles of the purple sage, Wyndham Nooks,” so we know 
he had Nickleby in mind. Further reference is made to Bethel’s “well-loved 
Dickens and J. B. Priestley”; the allusion to the latter recalls that study of 
Dickens among others by Priestley entitled The English Comic Characters. 
Various other Dickensian allusions abound in Merriday, but the most strik- 
ing relationship is in how both Dickens and Lewis treat Romeo and Juliet. 
They do so by stressing the seemingly decadent personality of the apothe- 
cary. As Lewis writes, “Smike was pronounced unanimously, alike by audi- 
ence and actors, the very prince and prodigy of Apothecaries.” Obviously 
Lewis dramatized this seller of poison not just because of a kind of melo- 
dramatic appeal that he found in Dickens, but because the apothecary 
related to the Age of Prohibition. Consider the following: 


By the time they had reached the chief of Mr. Nooks’s three roles, that 
of the Apothecary, no one else cared for what he did with it. But Mr. 
Nooks cared. He was convinced that he could “steal the show” with his 
enactment of the meager and inhibited bootlegger, and now he gave his 
all. In New York he read the A s line, “My poverty, but 
not my will, consents,” inoffensively. But he chose the dress rehearsal to 
pause after “my poverty,” to raise his chin, look up to God, hold it for 
three agonizing seconds, then hurl “but NOT my WILL" into the teeth 

of destiny. . 


What we have here, I think, is a reminiscence of the Romeo and Juliet per- 
formance mentioned in Nickleby, tempered by Lewis’ remembrance of the 
Hamlet performance in Great Expectations. Compare the intrusion of the 
human element in the later novels of Dickens’: 


Whenever that undecided Prince had to ask a question or state a doubt, 
the public helped him out with it. As for example; on the question 
whether 'twas nobler in the mind to suffer, some roared yes, and some 
no, and some inclining to both opinions said “toss up for it”; and quite 
a Debating Soclety arose. When he asked what should such fellows as 
he do crawling between earth and heaven, he was encouraged with loud 
cries of “Hear, hear!” 
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The final critical point about the Merriday / Nickleby relationship may be 
that, ia their depiction of Shakespeare, Lewis’ version is a good elaboration 
of what Dickens had hinted at: the very note of humor that Chateaubriand 
had not comprehended or appreciated when he dubbed the Apothecary m 
Romeo and Juliet a most hideous and disgusting burlesque. Yt is not that 
the Frenchman had bad taste. It is just that the ideal of humor is certainly 
not unrelated to the Jonsonian concept of the four humours in dramatic 
action — surpassing it nonetheless. In the long run, that is in his sense of 
humor, Dickens is to be compared more with Shakespeare than with Jonson. 


There is also, however, the matter of the Nurse. Dickens writes: 


Now, Mrs. Curdle was supposed, by those who were best informed on 
such points, to possess quite the taste in matters relating to litera- 
ture and the drama; and as to Mr. Curdle, he had written a pamphlet of 
ed Pape pos post octavo, on the character of the Nurse’s deceased 
husband in and Juliet, with an inquiry whether he really had 
been a "merry man" in his lifetime, or whether it was merely his widow's 
affectionate partiality that induced her so to him. He had likewise 


LA stubs PU Maples ns punctuation, any one of 
could be made quite different, and the sense com- 


Would a vits ud eee tiec 55 
and a very profound and most original thinker. 


Now consider what Lewis made of this. He writes of Mabel Staghorn: 
"When Jeff Hoy observed that Mabel turned Shakespeare's Nurse into a Red 
Cross nurse, Mabel sighed, ‘I never pay any attention to him; I just consider 
the source." " Since Lewis had in mind the Jonsonian claim that Shakespeare 
held the mirror up to Nature, when he has Mabel say that she "just con- 
siders the source," she is probably forgetting her director in order to accept 
in his stead a natural role. ( Another interpretation, that she does not pay 
atfention to Hoy because she considers him an inferior source of Shake- 
spearean know-how, seems less likely, but leads to the same conclusion.) Of 
course Dickens had something similar in the back of his mind, for if Shake- 
speare and Nature are in a sense one, then to deviate from the true punctua- 
tion of the dramatist, as he somewhat ironically points out, is not to follow 
Nature. (Shades, we may think, of Pope's "Essay on Criticism.") The affinity 
between the Dickens and Lewis passages here consists in both authors' tak- 
ing a character out of a play and trying to make her life-size in the onlooker's 
imagination. Mr Curdle devotes himself to “the Nurse's deceased husband" 
(a topic of about as much relevance to the Elizabethan Shakespeare as the 
query “How many children had Lady Macbeth?”); and Mabel Staghorn, 
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though claiming that she is following the Shakespearean original, sets off on 
her own tangent and introduces a new "insight" all her own. 

That Lewis indeed retained the Curdle reference in Nickleby in the back 
of his mind when he wrote Merriday is evidenced by the following passage: 


Every cross, every slight lifting of the hand, must be fitted to every other 
movement like a micrometer gauge, and as to the exact meanings of lines 
Satori and Andy were always diving into the Variorum Shakespeare and 
coming up, philologically dripping, with “Look! Look! In the quartos 
there’s no dash before the ‘no. This is Ritson’s punctuation.” 


But let us leave Merriday again for The Innocents. In that earlier work we 
shall find indisputably Dickensian characteristics, ones which, to be sure, 
Lewis himself recognized since he explicitly referred to Dickens in his prefa- 
tory remarks. There is, first of all, the casual allusion to Copperfield, e.g.: 
“Father was not a Uriah Heep.” This may seem rather inconsequential in 
itself, but it is explicitly linked to a discussion of food, a typically Dickensian 
device. (Indeed, it has been ingeniously suggested that Dickens sublimated 
his sex interest via references to victuals.) The Innocents is a novel about 
food in many ways. It is light and airy, charming as the English countryside, 
the countryside I would say as made especially cheerful through association 
with Dickens. 

References to Copperfield are abundant throughout Lewis’ novels. In 
Work of Art, reference is made to suffering “like all get out, like in... David 
Copperfield,” and Ora Weagle makes the auspicious announcement “I expect 
TTI be the Dickens of America.” An allusion to Copperfield in Elmer Gantry 
is especially powerful. After a popularizing summary of the Dickens novel, 
we come upon the moral: ““You bet! Yes, sir. David Copperfield. You sure 
can't go wrong reading that book!” 

This leaves us with still some work to be accomplished, however. We haye 
not touched upon the relationship of Arrowsmith to Chuzzlewtt, though it 
is well known from Lewis’ letters that he was quite conscious of the affinity 
of Martin Chuzzlewit to Martin Arrowsmith. It is my contention that Lewis 
deliberately wanted to play down the Chuzzlewit-Arrowsmith relationship. 
For both Copperfield and Arrowsmith are, first of all, self-development 
novels, both heroes remarry when their spouses die, both undergo relatively 
similar and humanly revealing educational training, and both are under the 
influence of father figures, Gottlieb and Micawber. Gottlieb's problems in 
maintaining his position in life and his having to be on the prowl for other 
offers are reminiscent of Micawber’s continually waiting for something to 
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turn up. Even Gottlieb's German-Jewish accent and circumlocutions, his 
very theatrical, verbal exhibitionism, suggest Micawber's stilted language 
and Polonius-like prolixity. Certainly both Micawber and Gottlieb have an 
innate sense of justice, the former recognizing his in bringing Heep to jus- 
tice, the latter showing his in a traditional Hebraic family background. And 
both are humorously depicted and satirically intended, albeit sympatheti- 
cally so. A decisive contrast between the two is that whereas Gottlieb is an 
eminently competent scientist, if not quite the well-rounded humanitarian, 
Micawber is obviously an incompetent — except in his love for David; ironi- 
cally, however, whereas Gottlieb stresses statistics above and beyond their 
human relevance, Micawber finally is very much concerned with moral 
issues. It is to be noted, in this connection, that Lewis' friend Professor 
Perry Miller especially stressed Micawber as one of the novelist's favorite 
Dickensian models. And certainly the education of Copperfield and Arrow- 
smith is legitimately analogous: the pranks enacted at school, the attitudes 
of the pedagogues, the sluggish schoolmates (compare Tommy Traddles 
and Fatty Pfaff), the generally playful air of learning — these are all quite 
similar. Steerforth’s laugh in church is not so unremoved from the episode 
of the pancreas in the hat from Arrowsmith's schooldays. No doubt both 
authors were full of the dickens, the former one only more literally so. 
Thus far I have purposely omitted much mention of Babbitt, though the 
relationship to Dickens may seem a natural one to make. The reason is that 
Lewis' attitude toward George F. Babbitt, and for that matter toward the 
genre of satire in general, was ambivalent. As he once put it, "Actually, I 
like the Babbitts, the Dr. Pickerbaughs, the Will Kennicotts, and even the 
Elmer Gantrys, rather better than any one else on earth. They are good 
fellows. They laugh, really laugh." Truly this is Dickensian in spirit. But it 
also opposes the often-held view that Dickens was primarily a satirist, a 
social reformer, and that Lewis, if he took after him, did so in that way. I 
have nothing against the notion that both wished to ameliorate conditions 
in society (indeed I find that a necessary justification for teaching the novel), 
but I do wish to reiterate what seems to be the main relationship between 
the two: their love of character-description and their sense of humor. It is 
the texture of their creations which is most important, not their extra-literary 
proclivities or consequences. And this texture is primarily aesthetic. The one 
exception may be Main Street: that novel, if it relates to Dickens at all, 
probably does so more through a reforming spirit than characterization — 
although even there the comic scenes with Will Kennicott, the physician, 
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recall Dickens’ doctors. Surely it is still more related to Dickens than to 
Flaubert; for Lewis had written much of Main Street before he had become 
acquainted with Madame Bovary. As Sheldon Norman Grebstein has re- 
marked of the Dickens-Lewis relationship: "There are very strong similari- 
ties between the two men, as writers, as thinkers. Important as Thoreau, 
Garland, Wells, and others were to Lewis's development, it was Dickens who 
most fascinated him and to whom he constantly returned." Professor Greb- 
stein, then, has had some reason for calling Lewis' characters 
"Dickens' god children." 
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we will need the generosity of many Friends: we urge you to join with us. 
Informational brochures on the new program are available from Alison Ames, 
Room 213, Central Building at our address below; or one may telephone 212- 


790-6119. 

The cover emblem, by the way, is a detail (slightly enlarged) from Joachim 
Camerarius Symbolorum et Emblematum . . . (Frankfurt 1654) — Rare Book 
Division. We have used another of these symbols (reduced) as a tailpiece on 
page 635: the bull “how changed from what he was." 
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Edward G. Freehafer: An Appreciation 
By GrrngEnr W. CHAPMAN 





WE EDWARD FREEHAFER, freshly graduated from the Colum- 
bia University Library School, knocked at the door of The New 
York Public Library in the summer of 1932 it was with the hope that he 
might join the staff as a reference librarian in the Music Division. Instead 
he was offered a position in the Main Reading Room. He accepted, possibly 
because those were mid-Depression days when one could hardly afford to be 
choosy. He may also have been influenced by the unwritten law that prep- 
aration for the profession of librarianship was not complete without a tour 
of duty at The New York Public Library. Those two watchful lions that 
dominate Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street, though still young, had already 
become the symbol of excellence in the library world. 

Twenty-two years later Edward Freehafer was selected by the Trustees 
as sixth Director of the Library. In January 1954 he had been named Chief 
of the Reference Department (now The Research Libraries), and a month 
afterward was asked to serve as Acting Director during the illness of Ralph 
A. Beals. By the end of the year he had been made Director, a post he has 
held for sixteen years. It is with regret that the Trustees have agreed to his 
wish to retire after this year is over. 

His preparation for the Directorship had been extensive and varied. The 
annals of the Library reveal, among other things, that one E. Geier Freehafer 
appeared at the Central Opera House on the nights of January 18 and 19 1933 
in the role of Ananias Stubbs, one of the villains of a piece called The New 
York Fireman & the Bond Street Heiress, a production of The New York 
Public Library Staff Association. According to a review of the play in the 
Library's Staff News, Mr: Freehafer made an appalling villain whose dark 
deeds were rightly hissed and abhorred. More relevantly, to be sure, he per- 
formed the brighter deeds of public service as a reference librarian in the 
Main Reading Room and the Economics Division, and later as Chief of the 
American History and Genealogy Division; in the technical services he was 
for a time Acting Chief of the Acquisition Division; and, in administrative 
services, he had been General Assistant in the Director's Office under the 
tutelage of the Library's third Director, Harry Miller Lydenberg, Assistant 
Librarian of Brown University for a brief period during 1944-1945, Execu- 
tive Assistant in the Reference Department, and first Chief of the Library- 
wide Personnel Office. Thus, at 45, Edward Freehafer was called upon to 
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continue a post-war program for the Library which had been ae and 
vigorously set in motion by his immediate predecessor. 

Foremost was the matter of improving and expanding public and psu 
library services and seeking new sources of financing for both the publicly 
supported Circulation Department (now The Branch Libraries) and the 
privately supported Research Libraries. Largely this was accomplished 
through work with the State Education Department where he served on 
the Commissioner of Education's Committee on Public Library Service 
(1958-1957) which developed formulas for State aid to public libraries 
considered to be the most forward-looking in the nation and still in effect. 
Included in the recommendations of that Committee were proposals for a 
similar study of the reference and research needs of the State and for an 
annual grant to The Research Libraries of The New York Public Library in 
recognition of their importance as a research resource. Later, Mr Freehafer 
was asked to become a member of still another Commissioner's Committee, 
this time on Reference and Research Library Resources (1960-1961); from 
the work of this Committee has emerged a State-wide system of reference 
and research library agencies, one unit of which — the Metropolitan Refer- 
ence and Research Library Agency — Mr Freehafer was to serve as first 
Chairman of its Board of Trustees. During Mr Freehafer’s tenure as Director 
of the Library, State aid for the entire Library grew from $1,095,889 in 
1953/1954 to $3,087,453 in 1969/1970. 

Another effort of his administration was to obtain more support, through 
the years, from the City of New York for both the Branch Libraries System 
and The Research Libraries (which are for the most part privately supported). 
Annual funds from the City were increased during Mr Freehafer's Director- 
ship from $4,086,863 (which included $134,141 for The Research Libraries) 
to $14,033,156 (including $656,186 for the privately supported operations in 
the Central Building, Annex, and the Library & Museum at Lincoln Center). 
Federal aid, non-existent in 1954, was received during 1969/1970 at a level 
of $588,000. Efforts were continued also to broaden support from the busi- 
ness, industrial, and professional communities and to increase annual con- 
tributions from individuals, corporations, and foundations, with receipts dur- 
ing the period growing from $421,000 to $859,000. In more recent years 
Mr Freehafer has devoted himself to a program of finding additional income 
in recognition of The Research Libraries’ central role in the educational and 
cultural life of the community; this program has resulted in contributions 
of $1 million through the City University of New York in 1909/1970 and a 
grant of $2.3 million from the New York State Council on the Arts during 
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the present fiscal year. The total operating budget of the Library during 
the sixteen years of Mr Freehafer's administration has risen from $8.5 
million to almost $29 million. 

Mr Freehafer would be the last to be impressed by these figures as such, 
and would be interested only in what they represent in service to the public. 
They reflect a period of galloping inflation, to be sure, and they exclude 
capital expenditures such as the purchase of the Annex building for the 
expanding research collections and the cost of twenty-five new library 
buildings and nine rehabilitated ones. They do include, however, the operat- 
ing costs of sixteen new library units. Of these, special mention should be 
made of the Donnell Library Center which opened in 1956 and at which 
library service to children and young people is now being further centralized 
and developed; the Library & Museum of the Performing Arts at Lincoln 
Center where both popular and research collections in the fields of music, 
theatre, and dance were relocated in 1965; and, finally, the Mid-Manhattan 
Library, a dream of at least twenty years' standing, which became a reality 
in October 1970. The basic plan of the Mid-Manhattan Library had been 
worked out by an interdepartmental committee of the Library which Mr 
Freehafer chaired. Other achievements include the exploration of new con- 
cepts of library service to the disadvantaged in the North Manhattan and 
South Bronx Projects, the establishment of a Systems Analysis and Data 
Processing Office, and, during his last year as Director — a year when eco- 
logical problems came increasingly to the fore — the creation of one of the 
first book conservation laboratories to be found in an American library. 

In his self-effacing way, Edward Freehafer would say that others deserve 
the credit for these accomplishments, and they have been, certainly, the 
result of much individual and group effort; but it is the Director of the 
Library who recommends to the Trustees the things that ought to be done 
and has final responsibility for carrying them through. 

' Regardless of the problem at hand, Edward Freehafer's beginnings as a 
reference librarian have served him well, for he has never let the means 
obscure the end — bringing reader and book together, whatever the purpose; 
and his administrative technique has been characterized by another quality 
of the good reference librarian — the relentless pursuit of the answer to a 
question. Patience, kindness, fair-mindedness, modesty (never a false one), 
and, as one of his colleagues used to put it, "boiler-plate integrity" are some 
of the other qualities which distinguish htm both as a person and as an ad- 
ministrator. Add to these a sense of humor which invariably, and yet some- 
times surprisingly, took over at times of crisis. The crises were more frequent . 
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than one might imagine. Mr Freehafer is fond of quoting Ralph Beals's 
definition of administration as being a series of mtnor crises relieved occasion- 
ally by a major crisis. And it is true that financial crises and the moments of 
decision were interlarded with problems revolving around snowstorms, hur- 
ricanes, transportation tie-ups, blackouts, and the like, when the safety and 
welfare of both public and staff had to be given first consideration. 

Recognition of Edward Freehafer's abilities and qualities has come not 
only from the Trustees and his colleagues but also from outside the Library. 
Mention has already been made of some of the State-wide activities in which 
he has been engaged; he has also been a member of the Board of Regents’ 
Advisory Council on Libraries and has been active in the affairs of the New 
York Library Association. In 1965 he was called to the Chairmanship of 
the Association of Research Libraries. He has served as a member of the 
visiting committee on the library at both the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and Duke University, and is on the Council of the State Univer- 
sity of New York at Purchase. His alma mater, Brown University, honored 
him with the degree of Doctor of Humane Letters when he became Director 
and Hamilton College bestowed the same degree towards the conclusion 
of his Directorship, fitting tributes to that spirit of humaneness which first 
comes to mind when we think of Edward Freehafer and his work at The 
New York Public Library over the past thirty-eight years. 

I cannot finish without a word of thanks to this outstanding man for his 
years of devotion and service to The New York Public Library. He has given 
leadership and intelligent management over the years of his Directorshtp. 
May he now enjoy his years of retirement in the knowledge of a job well 
done. 


Three New Gilbert Lyrics 


By Jang W. STEDMAN 
Roosevelt University 


CENTURY AFTER they were first sung on stage, three unpublished 
“lost” lyrics by W. S. Gilbert have come again to light and can be 
restored to their proper places in Our Island Home, which Gilbert wrote in 
1870 for Mr and Mrs German Reed's Gallery of Illustration. Copies of these 
lyrics, as well as of two scraps of music from Reed's score, are among the 
Isaac Goldberg papers in The New York Public Library. 

The publication, or rather the non-publication, history of Our Island Home 
is an enigmatic one, for this short musical play is one of the few Gilbert 
stage works which remained unpublished during his lifetime. It was the 
third of six “entertainments” which Gilbert wrote for the Reeds before 
beginning to collaborate regularly with Arthur Sullivan. Portions of the 
other five were printed by J. Mallett during their original runs: No Cards, 
1869; Ages Ago, 1869; A Sensation Novel, 1871; Happy Arcadia, 1872; and 
Eyes and No Eyes, 1875. Mallett’s publications consisted of words for the 
musical numbers, connected by short synopses of the action, and were in- 
tended as libretti for Gallery audiences. There is no obvious reason why 
Our Island Home should not have also been published. Reviewers found it 
delightfully funny and praised Reed’s score as pretty and clever.’ It is true, 
however, that its wit lay more in its dialogue than in its verses, unlike Gilbert's 
other entertainments, which were more equally balanced. Furthermore, Our 
Island Home was played for some time on a double bill with the enormously 
popular Ages Ago, which was still the Reeds’ greatest attraction. This meant 
that Our Island Home might have been considered a supporting piece, and 
the words of such pieces were generally not printed at the Gellery. Yet, 
Gilbert’s first entertainment, No Cards, had also been a supporting piece, 
and Mallett had published its lyrics. Perhaps the difference lies in the time 
of production: Our Island Home was staged during the theatrically dead 
summer season and consequently had a short run. 

When the other five Gilbert entertainments were published in their en- 
tirety late in the century, Our Island Home was again passed over. The 
reason here seems more obvious and lies in the peculiar identities of the 
characters in this play. The names of the dramatis personae are those of the 
cast: Mr and Mrs Reed, their son Alfred, Fanny Holland and Arthur Cecil, 


1 Manuscript Division, The New York Publio Library, Astor, Lenox and Tilden Foundations. 
3 See, for example, the Illustrated Times 16 (Tune 25 1870) 411. 
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all of whom played themselves in a fictional plot invented by Gilbert. With 
other actors playing these roles, some of the comedy would be lost; Gilbert's 
close identification of character and actor would have posed difficulties when 
Joseph Williams Limited began in 1895 to publish the entertainments for 
amateur use in The German Reed Repertory of Musical Pieces. There seems, 
nevertheless, to have been some intention to publish Our Island Home, per- 
haps with new music by "Florian Pascal" (the younger Joseph Williams) 
who re-set A Sensation Novel and Eyes and No Eyes. But nothing was done, 
although a manuscript libretto and score remained for some time in the 
hands of the Williams family. This manuscript must have been the Reeds' 
own copy, for Joseph Williams Limited described itself as German Reed's 
agent and the dramatic company had finally come to an end with the dea 
of Mrs Reed and Alfred Reed in 1895.* i 
The only other manuscript copy of the libretto whieh I know to have 
survived into the twentieth century is the license copy submitted to the 
Lord Chamberlain's office by the Gallery before the first performance. This 
license copy remained in the Lord Chamberlain’s vaults until Townley 
Searle, Gilbert's first bibliographer, made, or had made, a typewritten copy 
of it. The manuscript itself, which Searle described in 1931 as consisting of 
twenty pages of foolscap, has meantime disappeared, perhaps during the 
transfer of the Lord Chamberlain's collection of plays to the British Museum. 
Copies of the Searle typescript are now in the British Museum, the Yale 
Library, and the Reginald Allen Gilbert and Sullivan Collection in the Pier- 
pont Morgan Library. All these typed copies contain the same errors in 
transcription and reproduce the lack of punctuation in the license copy 
itself, which obviously followed Gilbert's nineteenth-century habit of using 
short dashes as all-purpose punctuation marks. Furthermore, all copies of 
the typescript which I have seen omit the verses for four musical numbers: 
a carol, two quartettes, and a solo song for Captain Bang,’ although lines 
designating the proper place for each of these appear appropriately in the 
text and space is left for them in the typescript. This absence may indicate 
that the numbers had not yet been written at the time the license copy was 
submitted; a second possibility is that these lyrics were sent with the rest 
of the play but appeared at the end of the text as was the case with some 


t oW Dodge mec au aen o EH ve ap JN 
Williams’ publication of Ages Ago, 1895, which suggests that it was in to be part of 
Tha German Reed Repertory of Musical Pieces. 

4 German Reed had died in 1888. 

5 It is possible that further copies found their wey into other libraries. 

9 Captain Bang, the Pirate Chief, is Alfred Reed's alter ego in Our Island Home. 
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or all of the lyrics of other mid-century musical plays in the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s collection. 

It is this imperfect version which, its obvious errors corrected, I included 
in my edition of the six German Reed entertainments: Gilbert Before Sullivan 
(University of Chicago Press 1967). I was able to supply the words for the 
solo, “Oh, tremble! I'm a Pirate Chief," from Isaac Goldberg's The Story of 
Gilbert and Sullivan; or, The ‘Compleat’ Savoyard (New York: Simon and 
Schuster 1928), in which they are published together with a synopsis of the 
plot of Our Island Home. 

Goldberg quoted these lines from the Williams manuscript then owned 
by Florian Williams, but now evidently lost or destroyed.’ In a footnote, 
Goldberg acknowledged that he had been "permitted to examine and take 
extracts from this rarity.” ° He had, however, done much more than that: 
he had made a copy of the entire libretto, songs and dialogue. Letters among 
Goldberg’s papers show that when, during 1927, he was working on his 
Gilbert and Sullivan book, he borrowed the manuscript of the libretto and 
score of Our Island Home from Florian Williams through the mediation of 
A. H. Godwin.’ Goldberg then made his own complete transcription of the 
text, before sending it back across the Atlantic. It is from this that the three 
lyrics still missing in my edition can now be supplied.” 

The first is a carol sung by Mr and Mrs Reed and Fanny Holland to Arthur 
Cecil; it is the first vocal number of Our Island Home. At this point in the 
plot all four are supposed to have been marooned during an Asiatic tour of 
Ages Ago. Each occupies a different quarter of the same tropical island, 
but only Cecil's is fertile. In order to eat, the other three are forced to carry 
out his whims, one of which is to be wakened with a new carol every 
morning: 

Rise, pretty one, awaken 
The night hath departed. 
By thee our loved one forsaken 
We sigh broken-hearted. 


7 Goldberg's own typed copy of the manuscript gives an additional line to those he printed. 
AB ME Mord ny am ames and 
so on, with interpolated singers." 

When tn 1965 I wrote to Mr Florian Williams, then in rettrement, he replied that he could 
give me no information on the survival of the manuscript. 
8 P 111. 


9 Editor of Ths Gilbert and Sullivan Journal. 

19 The use of this copyright material is by kind of the Royal General Theatrical 

Fund Association as owner of the subaistin A tn Sir W. OR weeks 
The punctuation tn these thes rer b Goldberg wheter reproducing that of the Willan 

manuscript or supplying the lack thereof it is tmpossible to 
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O’er thee now our treasure 

A vigil we're in 
a D dans 
While dearest thou rt sleeping. 
Her gay song in the heavens 
The lark is o i 

But want of thee now leavens 
The joy of her soaring. 

The sun that adores 

In cloudrack is frowning; 
The daybreak implores Sio 
To hasten its crowning. 


This trio with its echoes of Shakespeare and popular song is comic not in 
itself, but in its context, being sung to a despotic young man whom one of 
the singers has just described as a “double-dyed scoundrel.” Perhaps German 
Reed’s setting enhanced the incongruity by adapting or parodying the music 
of a conventional Victorian love-song. 

The next number to be restored is a quartette, sung when the four charac- 
ters perceive a barrel floating toward their island. The song is labelled 
“Cask Catch”: ; 

Come hither, cask, 

"Iis all I ask; 

Come here, come here, 
Oh, do not fear 

(H good for food) 
That you'll intrude 


The second quartette is much longer, suggests a more complex musical 
treatment, and foreshadows the later contract signing in The Sorcerer. The 
contert of this number is the discovery that the cask contains anchovy sauce 
of which Arthur Cecil is inordinately fond. He agrees to exchange his quarter 
of the island for those belonging to the Reeds and Miss Holland if they wiH 
give him the cask, which has beached upon their shores. 


Memorandum of agreement 
Made and entered into 


To have and to hold for all the while 
They stay upon the balmy isle. 
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Where the trees smile 
And the welcome breeze from the Indian seas 
Plays in the leaves of the banyan trees. 
Where the ae -tailed coon and the kangaroo 
Play with of the cockatoo. 
And custard fruits our locks anoint 
But this — but this — is not the point. 
Reed And German Reed 
Will now endorse upon the deed, some cogent lines 
For him and his executors, administrators and assigns 
To Arthur Cecil and the lads 
Heirs, assigns, and Ex and Ads, 
Free of customs dues and loss 
A barrel of Anchovy sauce. 
Cecil Anchovy sauce 
Delightful zest 
It is the relish 
I love best, 
With chop or steak 
Or fish or joint 
But this is not, 
Is not to the point. 


Reed Now to the bargain this reveals, 
You'll please to set your hands and seals. 
uus er 


( Business g) 
"[is done and we hold it for the cram 
We stay on the balmy isle 


Where the palm trees — and so on. 


It seems probable that Cecil sang at least the flrst eight lines as recitative, 
although his name is not attached to them. Then the others joined in what 
are obviously words for a melody and the only ones which offer a plausible 
opportunity for the women making up the quartette. The first set of solo 
lines marked for Reed suggests that he began his verse with a shorter 
recitative. À very Gilbertian touch is the chain of rhymes and associations 
which lead the characters into idyllic descriptions of their balmy isle, from 
which they recall themselves abruptly and repeatedly: "But this — but 
this — is not the point.” 

While none of these lyrics is in Gilbert’s best Gallery of Illustration style, 
all suggest his ingenuity in considering a variety of possible musical treat- 
ments, and together they complete Our Island Home, adding to it what 
amounts to nearly a third of its total verse lines. 


Walt Whitman: Self Advertiser 


By HxnBERT BERGMAN 
Michigan State University, East Lansing 


Cer THIS POET celebrates himself,” wrote Walt Whitman in an anony- 
mous 1855 review of Leaves of Grass.‘ Whitman did not hesitate to 
publicize himself and his work anonymously. He wrote three anonymous 
reviews of the first (1855) edition ? of Leaves of Grass, two unsigned reviews 
of the second (1856) edition, two anonymous reviews of the third (1860) 
edition,‘ and an anonymous review of the sixth (1876) edition." He refers 
to himself in “Street Yarn,” an anonymous 1856 Life Illustrated article,’ and 
wrote an unsigned sketch about himself as one of the series of “Plaza 
Sketches." He wrote an unsigned article about himself in 1859; and 
unsigned articles for Washington newspapers in the 1860s and 1870s,° for 
New York and Camden newspapers in the 1870s, and for other newspapers 
and periodicals in the 1860s, 1870s, and 1880s.° Under a pseudonym, he pub- 
lished “Walt Whitman in Camden" in 1885.1° 
While doing research for The Journalism volumes in The Collected Writ- 
ings of Walt Whitman (New York University Press) in the Oscar Lion 
Collection in the Rare Book Division of The New York Public Library," I 
unearthed another anonymous piece, never reprinted, by Walt Whitman 


1 Brooklyn Daily Times, Sept 20 1855. 

2 Reprinted in In Re Walt Whitman ed Horace L. Traubel, Richard Maurice Bucks, Thomas B. 

Harned (Philadelphia 1893) 13-32; and Leaves of Grass Imprints (1860) 7-13, 30-32, 38-45. 

3 ted in Leaves of Grass Imprints 40-50; and in I Sit and Look Out: Editorials from tha 
Times by Walt Whitman, ed Emory Holloway and Vernolian Schwarz (New 

York 1632) 1 ; reprinted in In Re Wak Whitman 27-49; and in Leaves of Grass (1858) 

368-73. 


4 Reprinted m A Child's Reminiscence ed Thomas Ollive Mabbott and Rollo G. Silver (Seattle 
1930) 19-28. . 


5 Camden Neto Republic, Mar 11 1876. 
9 See New York Dissected ed Emory Holloway and Ralph Adimari (New York 1936) 130. 
T New York Dissected 2271-28. 


8 For some of these articles, see Emory Holloway "Whitman as His Own Press Agent" Ameri- 
cuiu a (Dec 1029) 482-80. See also “A Ballad of Long Island" Brooklyn City News 
Deo 24 1858. 


9 The articles of the 1860s, 1870s, and 1880s are too numerous to list in this article. AD 
will be printed in my forth The Journalism volumes in The Collected Writings of Walt 
Whitmen (New York University ). Most of these articles I will reprint for the first time. 
The 1876 review (footnote 5) will also be printed m The Journalism. 

10 ted fram The Critic 3 (Feb 28 1885) 97-98 in The Uncollected Poetry and Prose of 
Walt Whitman ed Emory Holloway (Garden City, N Y 1021) rr 58-62. 

11 I was aided by a grant from the American Philosophical Society. 
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about himself — an advertisement in Whitman's As a Strong Bird on Pinions 
Free (Washington 1872). 

The advertisement bears unmistakable signs of Whitman's authorship. Of 
it, Professor Emory Holloway says: “the style and ideas are certainly similar 
to Walt's of that period.” 4 And Professor Gay Wilson Allen writes: “As for 
the authorship, it has to be Whitman himself. His style, his ideas, and I feel 
sure he wrote advertisements bound in like this one . . . W. W. wrote it.” 8 

In the advertisement Whitman stresses the uniqueness of his work, say- 
ing it expresses his own personality as well as that of the average man. He 
notes that his poems take in the entire United States, have a religious, ideal- 
istic basis, are modeled on Nature, and hinge on the Civil War. 

“One’s-Self I Sing" Whitman entitled the first poem in Leaves of Grass, 
1891-1892; and wrote “I celebrate myself, and sing myself" at the beginning 
of "Song of Myself." His celebration of himself, as we shall see, was not con- 
fined to his poetry. Here, reprinted for the first time (p 636-39, below), is 
Whitman’s self-written advertisement, 


13 Letter of Oct 26 1909. 
13 Letter of Nov 2 1969; card of Nov 3 1969. 
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WALT WHITMAN’S BOOKS. 


ta” Can bo Ordered of any Bookseller, 








Leaves of Grass. Complete, Edition 1972. Com all 
the Poems of the Editions of 1835, ‘87, "60, and '67 ; with added 
Picos. 504 pages, cloth. Price, $8. 


A reader taking up this volume for tho first time needs an 
emphatio given him in advanes Of “poetry” in the 


Eng Browning ; or th 

country, Bryant, Emerson, or Longfellow. LmAvxs or Grasa is 
aui and 1f not advanced beyond all, of incomparable excel- 
lence and altitude, the work is (as stout maintained by many 
cultivated poople) a fallure and fraud, below every thing. 


often 

aneeringly brought against htm-—is, in fact, the very object of Lis 

in literature, w oed venus ege & poem, 

with unprecedented candor, & complete human being, body, mind, 

emotions, soul. It js himself typically, however, and for an ult! 
purpose, 
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The book weaves and twinos in everywhoro the difforent pro. 
duots, climates, and all and each of the several United States, by 
their nomenclature, the South as mach ss the North—not a single 
Btate or city, and hardly a river or mountain left out ; all knitted and 
twisted to , 80 that their entire geography and hydrography 
are fused În its pages. Amid these, the figure of the author con” 
seiten Hr dicit arp his own habita, memoranda, 
portraits, * surrounded by his times, his country, the war, 
the great inventions and leading apii the rendition of 
Burns in Boston, the visits of the Prince of Wales, the Japanese 
embassy, the arrival of the Great Eastern, the meteors of 1850, tho 
death of President Lincoln, the Peabody bequests, the return of 
thie armie, their review in Washington im 1805, and similar acoum- 


panimen 

But insido of all, and the real summia of all, and running 
through the book, and holding it , the verteber-purpose 
of LEAVES or Gnass is to present the model and ideal portrait 
—for the service of the Now World, and to be gradoally 
absorbed in it—of a complete, healthy, herolo, industrial, Avenaan 
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tizen, 
with latest, largest ecience, with the of American demooracy, 
and with the mess In work-shop, or office, 


MAX, and herolo—a hter, wife, mother, alt! 
xen, ee complater than any Tu To 
tend to construct such definite, 


female, immensely antmal, passions, ama- 
ren, uen eq z he TAN on pe 
woman—and thea far oonsclenoe and decorum, 
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i pene heat to ocase not till death.” Brook- 
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John B hs's little published volume of *Nork&"] U; 
and around this nucleus.volume of 1855, have since been 
formed gradual accretions, published in 1857, in 1800, in 1867, a 
Jastly in 1872—each part of these accretions designed strictly with 
roference to its relative fitness in the whole—" the eom 
volume being best understood,” as has been said, “ when 

as such a series of growths, or strate, rising out from a settled 
foundation or centre.” 
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present, Yorse, 
like shafts of lujht. But the whole relentless kogmos out of which 
come monsters and crime and the inexhaustible germs of all the i 
heat of sex, and all the lawless rut and arrogant greed of the unl- ^ 
verse, and especially of the human race, are also there. Stran 
and are theo pages. They acoept and oelebrate Na- 
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the anterior and hidden, but absolute of that System.” 
He background, ya 


state either the of Walt Whitman's composition, or describe 
Lis poems, its ta. They may be absorbed out of them- 
pelea ede ple e perusels. They are elusive and punx- 


actual sunrise or sunset, and not to the usual fine writing or Im- 
of poua Tet thelr ol adel not abstract or Eier 
ving, heart-beating humanity, with all its Interests and 


rations, ` 

t is to be added that iat ERBEN it now stands, the 

eh ete result of the several accretions, singularly hinges on the 
on war, 


Democratico Vistas, Prose. 04 pages. Price, 75 cts. 


rica-—cornprehensiye, Hegellan, Democratic, saoerdotal."— Letter 
Wall Whitman. 
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‘Delivered orally by the author, on invitation of the Managers of 
tho American Instituto, In the midst of crowded examplos of pro- 
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Annual Report of The New York Public Library 


July 1 1969 — June 30 1970 


HIS report of the Library for the last fiscal year records changes in 

the Board of Trustees and in the administrative staff, changes in the 
physical plant and staff benefits, and a summary of financial and statistical 
data. It also includes a report on tho fiscal crisis facing the Library, par- 
ticularly The Research Libraries. This Annual Report is also published 
as a separate publication of the Library. Additional matter in the separate 
consists of the roster of the Board of Trustees, with their present committee 
assignments, the roster of the officers and chiefs of branches and divisions as 
of December 1 1970, and suggested forms for legacies to the Library. 


FINANCES 


Along with other cultural and educational institutions, The New York Public 
Library faced mounting fiscal deficits and constraints. With the restoration 
of most of the previously threatened City Expense Budget cuts, The Branch 
Libraries were able to operate without substantial reduction in the quantity 
of public services. The Research Libraries, however, facing a 1969/1970 
deficit of nearly $2,000,000 and a 1970/1971 potential deficit of more than 
$4,000,000, struggled for their very existence. Continuation of the 
mental State and City support of The Research Libraries through the City 
University of New York was temporarily superseded by a State proposal to 
aid cultural institutions through an expanded grant by the New York State 
legislature to the New York State Council on the Arts through which the 
Library was then eligible to seek a grant. Parallel with efforts to obtain con- 
tinuing State and City support, increased efforts to raise additional private 
funds were undertaken. In particular, a major program of potential founda- 
tion support was developed for future consideration, which would provide ` 
for non-recurrent improvements in the Research Libraries’ facilities and 
resources and which would justify continuing increases m the levels of public 
support for expanded Research Library services. 


LABOR RELATIONS 


Continuing the Library's cooperative relations with its staff and with unions 
and other organizations representing the staff, the Library signed a contract 
in the fall of 1969 with Local 1930 of District Council 37 of the American 
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Federation of State, City & Municipal Employees, AFL-CIO, providing 
contractual benefits to librarians, sub-professional assistants, and clerical 
assistants. | 

RETIREMENT BENEFITS 


The Library, the Union, and the City agreed to expanded retirement benefits 
for the Library staff to be effective early in 1970 and early in 1971. In order 
to make it possible for retiring staff members to benefit from these improve- 
ments, the Board of Trustees gave all staff members the option of deferring 
their retirement beyond the previous mandatory retirement age. 


TRUSTEES 


On January 14 1970 four Trustees of the Library were elected: Dr Mamie 
Phipps Clark ( Class of 1971), Mr Eugene S. Callender (Class of 1972), and 
Dr Frederick H. Burkhardt and Mrs John D. Gordan (Class of 1973). They: 
succeeded Mr C. Waller Barrett, Mr Devereux C. Josephs, Mrs Millicent 
C. McIntosh, and Mr Roland L. Redmond, who were elected Honorary 
Trustees. 

Mr Norman H. Strouse, former Trustee of the Library, was elected an Hon- 
orary Trustee on March 11 1970. 

Mr Bradford A. Warner was elected a Trustee (Class of 1972) on June 10 
1970, to succeed Mrs Arnold Whitridge, who was elected an Honorary 
Trustee. 

* * * 


STAFF 


In The Research Libraries, Mr Gunther E. Pohl became Chief of the Local 
History and Genealogy Division on July 1 1968, succeeding Dr Gerald D. 
McDonald. 

` Mr John Miller was appointed Chief of the American History Division on 
August 1 1969; he also succeeded Dr McDonald. 

Mr Jobn Philip Baker succeeded Mr Miller as Executive Assistant, The Re- 
search Libraries, on August 18 1969. 

Mr Allen J. Hogden was named Chief of the Processing Division, Preparation 
Services, on September 1 1969. 

Mr Donald F. Jay became Chief of General Research Services on Septem- 
ber 15 1969. 

Miss Elizabeth E. Roth, who had been Acting Keeper of Prints since July 1 
1969, was named Keeper on November 1 1969. 
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Dr Gerald D. McDonald, who had served as Chief of Special Collections, 
Keeper of Manuscripts, and Curator of the Spencer Collection since March 1 
1969, died suddenly in Paris on May 6 1970. 

Miss L. Dawn Pohlman was named Chief of the Cooperative Services Divi- 
sion, a new unit within the General Research Services, on May 15 1970. 


* * * 


In The Branch Libraries, Miss Mary C. Hatch, Coordinator of the Mid-Man- 
hattan Library, died on June 3 1970. 
Miss Patricia Phillips resigned as Chief of the Press and Communications 
Office on January 31 1970. 

* * x 
Mr Gerritt E. Fielstra, Chief of Photographic Service since 1965, retired on 
July 11 1969. He was succeeded, on October 1 1969, by Mr Herbert Bouscher, 
former Superintendent of the Printing Office and Bindery. 
On September 15 1968 Miss Adelaide O'Neill was appointed Assistant to 
the Business Manager. She was succeeded as Superintendent of Central 
Registration by Mr Richard Muller, on January 1 1970. 
Mr Thomas Hage Parr was named Chief of the Systems Analysis and Data 
Processing Office on September 30 1969, to succeed Mr Paul St Pierre, who 
had resigned. 
Mr William J. DeMascio retired as Supervisor of the Shipping Room on 
October 31 1969. Mr Robert Valeroso was named to the position. 


THE RESEARCH LIBRARIES 
Organizational Changes 


The name of the Information Division was changed to General Research 
and Humanities Division on February 3 1970. The new name more accurately 
describes the scope of the collections and services for which that division is ' 
responsible. 

À new division, the Cooperative Services Division, was established within 
the General Research Services on May 15 1970 to bring together a number 
of related programs formerly assigned to various units of The Research 
Libraries. The new division has responsibility for loans to the United Nations; 
loans to government officials; New York State Interlibrary Loan ( NYSILL) 
and other cooperative programs under the New York State Reference and 
Research Library Resources Program; borrowing service under interlibrary 
loan; special services to the academic community, particularly the City 
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University of New York; and the Central Advisory and Referral Service 
(CARES) of the Metropolitan Reference and Research Library Agency 
(METRO). The Division will also be responsible for any special services 
that may be developed for business and industrial organizations. 


Planning and Progress 


The first of a series of planning documents, a "Memorandum on Space and 
Relocation of Collections and Services," originally issued in 1967, was re- 
issued with extensive revisions in March 1970. The twenty-eight recom- 
mendations of this memorandum were translated into detailed projects, and 
parts of two of the recommendations were carried out during the year with 
the fitting-up of a section of the Annex Building fifth floor as a stack area 
and the transfer there of non-science materials from the third floor of the 
Anner. 
Some progress was made, too, in implementing the recommendations of the 
second of the series, "Memorandum on the Improvement of the Collections 
and Services” (July 1968); for example, a revised statement of acquisition 
policy was issued. 
Under the guidance of planning document number three,* substantial prog- 
ress was made on the automation of the prospective catalog, and a satisfactory 
prototype of a photoreproduced retrospective catalog was developed. 
The fourth of the series, a “Memorandum on Conservation of the Collections,” 
was issued in May 1970. The memorandum sets forth specific recommenda- 
tions for a total conservation program including control of storage conditions, 
microfilming, reprinting, and the physical treatment of original materials. 
As a result of this planning, a Conservation Laboratory was established in 
June 1970, to carry out that part of the program having to do with the physical 
treatment of materials (cleaning, repairing, deacidifying, and strengthen- 
- ing). The establishment of the new Laboratory was made possible by a gen- 
erous benefaction given expressly for the purpose. 
Through the City’s Capital Budget Program a study of the rehabilitation of 
lighting in the Central Building was carried out under the supervision of the 
Business Office by the firm of Alexander Lurkis Associates. 

A contract between the Library and the City University of New York was 
formulated and put into execution during the year. Under the terms of the 
contract, the collections and services of The Research Libraries were made 


* Published by the M.LT. Press in January 1969, under the title Library Catalogs; Their Preserva- 
tion and Maintenance by Photographic end Automated Techniques. 
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available to City University faculty and advanced graduate students on a 
privileged basis. Because the greater part of the fiscal year had elapsed before 
the contract could be executed, the special privileges have been extended by 
the Library for a period of one year. 


THE BRANCH LIBRARIES 


In writing of The Branch Libraries for the year 1969/1970 one could apply 
the generalization that the year was much the same as the preceding one. 
As with all generalities, this is not true in every detail. During 1968/1969 
for example, a carefully picked staff had initiated the hard work of selecting 
and preparing the collection for the Mid-Manhattan Library, the new tax-sup- 
ported central library of the Branch Library System to be located at 8 East 
40th Street. In 1969/1970 this preparatory work increased in volume and 
pressure to insure meeting the library's opening scheduled for the fall of 
1970. Work accelerated on the automation program which was producing 
a book catalog for the new library; book materials were delivered in such 
quantity that the storage space at 8 East 40th Street could not contain them; 
at the same time construction crews worked throughout the fourth and fifth 
floors rehabilitating them for the Mid-Manhattan Library. Logistical prob- 
lems became the order of the day: books were cached throughout the branch 
libraries and in the Annex wherever basement or unused floor space could 
accommodate cartons of materials. Preparation was not limited to any single 
group of staff for its pressures took precedence over much that affected the 
entire Branch Library System. 

On May 29 1970 the Central Circulation Branch in Room 80 and the Central 
Children’s Room in Room 78 of the Fifth Avenue Building were closed to 
public service. In the case of Central Circulation, its space, books, and 
services are to become an integral part of Mid-Manhattan Library. The 
Central Children’s Room, on the other hand, is to be transferred to a new 
location in the Donnell Library Center and only the space it occupied will ` 
be absorbed by Mid-Manhattan. Curtailment of service was necessary in 
order that the rooms could be cleared and made ready for repainting, relight- 
ing, and the rearrangement of stacks and equipment. For the general public 
and staff alike the two closings represented a break with the traditions of 
the past. Central Circulation and the Central Children’s Room had opened 
with the Fifth Avenue Building itself and had been in continuous service 
ever since. Many readers had nostalgic memories going back many years 
and great loyalty to the two branch libraries. The staff shared this loyalty 
and sentimental attachment to all that these units had represented over the 
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years. The Education Library, located in the Donnell Library Center, also 
was closed at this time in preparation for its absorption into the Mid-Man- 
hattan Library. However, readers and staff alike recognized the ultimate 
potential of the new central library and with understandable reluctance but 
native flexibility adapted themselves to other sources of supply for the dura- 
tion of the closings. 

In order that the processing of materials could be concentrated in great part 
on the needs of Mid-Manhattan it was agreed by all the branch libraries to 
limit as of June 1 1970 borrower's reserve privileges on 1970 titles. Because 
there was already a good deal of Saturday overtime work being done by 
members of the Technical Services staffs, the plan seemed our only choice of 
action. It also helped mitigate reader disappointment and irritation since the 
filling of reserves on new titles otherwise would have seemed unduly de- 
layed. Branch libraries began transferring to the central collection any last 
copies of titles unique to the Branch System and unobtainable on the market. 
On every front, in all of the branch libraries, in Technical Services, in the 
Office of The Branch Libraries, in Library-wide service offices such as the 
Personnel Office and the Business Office and all its component units, and 
for the staff assigned to Mid-Manhattan Library, 1969/1970 was a year of 
tremendous effort, a year in which a cooperative spirit placed the Library's 
best interests first. There was an esprit de corps and a conviction that the 
new central library would be a boon to the readers of our entire service area. 
In spite of the seeming dominance of the preparations for Mid-Manhattan 
Library, activities in the other branch libraries continued to be lively and 
were subject to the usual high and low periods, the studies, the grants, the 
expectations and disappointments of any twelve-month period. Many trends 
seen developing in the previous year continued to grow. Strongest among 
these was the sense of awareness, by public and staff alike, of the shifting 
role that public libraries will play in the New York City pattern of neighbor- 
hood life. Community groups in the Chinatown area campaigned for six-day 
service rather than the flve-day service offered in the local Chatham Square 
Branch Library. Patiently meeting with Library staff to understand the 
fiscal reasons why this was not possible, albeit desirous, a compromise ex- 
periment was developed. For the last three months of the winter season 
the Chatham Square Branch was open Tuesday through Saturday, rather 
than the customary Monday through Friday. During this period the com- 
munity not only made heavy use of the branch on Saturdays but also mar- 
shaled its forces in preparation for their appearance at the Public Hearing. 
At the Hearing the whole-hearted community support of the Library's re- 
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quest and the sincerity and dignity of the community delegation's appeal 
was so effective that it brought forth the admiration and respect of the Board 
of Estimate and won for the community six-day service which it had strug- 
gled so hard to obtain. 

Elsewhere within the Branch System community meetings continued to be 
held to formulate plans to meet local interests. The fate of the Washington 
Heights Branch, a discussion which has ranged over several years, continued 
to be discussed but unresolved. The Parks, Recreation, and Cultural Affairs 
Administration, under a grant from a private donor, employed an architect 
to work with the Harlem community to develop a plan, which would satisfy 
community interest in providing adequate present and future housing for the 
growing Schomburg Collection of Negro Literature and History. A study 
was conducted by Library staff to give proof to an unproven conjecture that 
the use of branches was falling off during evening hours. À comparative 
count was made of the amount of circulation and the number of readers 
using branch libraries before noon and after six. As a result of this Use Study 
four branches in the 1970/1971 season will experiment with a change in 
schedules. This change will provide three evenings of service each week 
until eight o'clock rather than the previous two evenings per week until 
nine o'clock. 

In addition to these studies New York City, through the Parks, Recreation, 
and Cultural Affairs Administration, financed the Osti Study of the City's 
three public library systems. The importance of this particular study, as 
yet incomplete, is the bearing its findings are expected to have on library 
buildings in the future: their size, their location, and the services they will 
offer. Pending the completion of the Osti Study all new Capital Budget 
Projects are to be held in obeyance, with the exception of buildings under 
actual construction. Nevertheless, the year 1969/1970 did see the Van 
Cortlandt Branch open in new and expanded rented quarters, the East- 
chester Branch expand to include an adjacent vacant store, and the Hunt's 
Point Branch re-open after a six month's closing for necessary painting and 
some rearrangement which, is hoped, will help solve local problems affecting 
profitable use of that particular branch. The Hamilton Grange Branch, 
scheduled for demolition and rebuilding on the same site, was declared a 
"Landmark" by the Landmarks Preservation Commission of New York City. 
This decision, over Library objection, forced reversal of existing plans for 
branch demolishment and instituted the need for renewed study by the 
Library and architects to determine if the old building can in any way be 
remodeled to provide useable library space. 
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Projects financed under the Federal Library Services and Construction Act 
continued under renewed grants. These projects included the North Man- 
hattan Project, now formally divided by the State into two distinct and 
separate projects, one operating in the Countee Cullen Regional Branch, 
the other in the Schomburg Collection; the project for the Library for the 
Blind and Physically Handicapped; a project providing a librarian to give 
overall direction and advice concerning reference service in Bronx branch 
libraries; and, a project providing funds to employ and train a librarian in 
the Mid-Manbattan Library's Telephone Reference Service. Also continued 
in cooperation with neighboring library systems were projects in the area 
of recruitment and interlibrary loan service. In addition to these grants, a 
small grant from the New York State Council on the Arts made possible a 
project known as Young Film Makers. This program centered around a series 
of panel discussions for young people led by recognized film makers. 

In summation, 1960/1970 was a year which carried forward activities 
initiated in previous years and one which carried seeds of change and 
anticipated excitement for the years to come. 


FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL REPORT 
SUMMARY 
The Library's income for 1909/70 was $24,695,600; the Library’s expendi- 
tures for the year were $28,778,916. For 1969/70, there was an operating 
deficit of $1,952,109 in unrestricted, general funds. Details concerning in- 
come and expenditures in 1969/70 are given in Table 1. 

In The Research Libraries 758,148 readers were recorded; they consulted 
2,227,863 volumes. (The use of many thousands of volumes from open refer- 
ence shelves was not recorded.) 

The number of readers and visitors recorded at the Central Building was 
2,192,685 (a daily average of 6,091). 

Total number of volumes and pamphlets, June 30 1970: The Research 
Libraries, 4,114,944 (not including manuscripts, maps, microforms, motion 
pictures, phonorecords, prints, and sheet music); The Branch Libraries 
2,968,224 (comprising 62.7% adult books, 1,863,070, and 37.3% juvenile 
books, 1,105,154). Grand total for the entire Library, 7,083,168. 

In The Branch Libraries, the number of books and other materials issued 
for home use by 84 libraries, including Library Centers, The General Library 
of the Performing Arts, Regional Branches, Branches, and Bookmobiles, was 
11,239,968. 
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428,139 volumes were added to the book stock of The Branch Libraries 
and 54,438 items of non-book materials; deductions (withdrawals and miss- 
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ing) were 580,997 and 54,940 in the respective categories. 


Borrowers registered during the year numbered 363,269 (255,010 adult; 
108,259 juvenile) making a total of 1,050,547 registered borrowers (749,435 


adult; 301,112 juvenile) as of June 30 1970. 


Expressed in terms of full-time positions, the number of employees of the 
Library on June 30 1970 was 2554 of whom 813 were paid from private funds 


and 1741 were paid from public funds. 
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Jury 1 1969 raroucx June 30 1970 


Volumes _ £ = i 
Pamphlet volumes* . = 


Volumes of pamphlets not 
separately cataloged" _ 


Packages of unbound material 
Manuscripts (items) - — 
Maps £e ot uu uc 
Microfilms (reels) . 
Micro-opaques * "ES 
Microfiches (fiches) . = 
Motion pictures and 
videotapes (reels) .—  - 
Phonorecords . - — 
Prints o x 3 12 8 


Sheet music —  . — 


TOTALS |. |. - 


1 Includes separately bound pamphlets, 
categorios. 


* Includes all 


TABLE 3 
MATERIAL IN Tuz RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


Jour 1 
1969 


3,616,485 


91,500 


24,405 
325,175 
9,618,683 
293,563 
93,542 
619,036 
44,677 


1,219 





3 Includes only pamphlets not separately bound. 


4 The 92,887 volumes contain 832,283 separately cataloged pamphlets. 


* Total footage 810,967. 


299,428 
103,246 
622,536 

44834 


1,594" 
222,959 
127,159 

34,980 


15,220,029 * 


* Does not include broadsides, clippings, ephemera, photographs, posters, and other miscellaneous forms of 
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TABLE 4 


STATISTICS OF PERIODICALS, NEWSPAPERS 
AND Oruzn MATERIALS PUBLISHED More FREQUENTLY THAN ONCE A YEAR 


(according to Country of Publication) 


Tue RzEsEARCH Lisraries, Juty 1 1969 THROUGH June 30 1970 


Aden (see Southern Yemen 
People's Hevable) 
Afghanistan 4 


El 
Brazil 1 
British Guiana (see Guyana) 
British Honduras 1 
British North Borneo (see 
ysia, Federation of) 


Cambodia 3 
res Federal Republic 


Canada 1,039 

Cape Verde Islands (Portu- 
gal) 3 

Cayman Islands 1 ; 

Central African Republic 1 

Ceylon 29 

Chad, Republic of 3 

Chile 58 

China, People's Republic of 

China, Tamay 47 Republic of 

(Australia) 


Dominica (Windward Is- 
landa) 1 
Dominican Republic 18 
Ecuador 34 
Hergé (see United Arab Re- 
El Salvador 15 
land (see United King- 
Eritrea (see Ethi ) 
rper 45387] 
Falkland Islands and De- 
dencies 1 
Fiji Islands 11 
Finland 76 
ane (see French Repub- 
c 


Afars and the 
Friesland (see Netherlands) 
Republic of 3 


Germany, Democratic Re- 
public of 123 
id Federal Republic 


Giana 37 

Gibraltar 

Coe Daman & Diu India) 3 
Great Britain (see nited 


eR dS 1 


Indonesia, Republic of 123 

Iraq 13 

Ireland, Northern (see 
United Kingdom 

Trish Republic 54 
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Israel 344 

Italy 956 

Ivory Coast, Republic of 7 
ica 28 


ang. 
Korea, Republic of 60 


echtenstein 1 
Lithuania (USSR) 9 
Luxembourg 42 
Madagascar (see Malagasy, 


MARE. Federation of (see 
Mala Federation 
Mala: edera T tion of 4. 


Mozambique omen) 12 
Baty (Australia, und 

UN trustecship system) 2° 
Nepal 9 


Netherlands, The 574 

Netherlands Antilles, The 7 

New Caledonia 2 

New Guinea (see Papua — 
New Guinea) 

New Hebrides Condominium 


1 
New Zealand 101 
Ni 


TanrE 4 — Concluded 


STATISTICS oF PERIODICALS, NEWSPAPERS 
AND OTHER MATERIALS POBLISHED More FREQUENTLY THAN ONCE A YEAR 


(according to Couniry of Publication) 


Tue ReresearcH LIBRARIES, Juriv 1 1969 rHroucH June 30 1970 


Orange Free State (see South 
Africa, Republic of) 
Pakistan East & Won) 154 


Prince Edward Island (see 
Puerto Rico (US) 51 
Rhodesia 27 
Rumania 140 

Rwanda 4 
Sabah (see Malaysia, Feder- 


St Helena 2 
St Thomas (see Virgin 
Islands 


St Vincent Sievert 
Islands) 


desia) 
Southern Yemen People's 
Republic 4 


ie aryl Tanzania 
Tech, Med Republic P 


TOTAL NUMBER OF TITLES . . 
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Tonga Islands 3 

Touts i Gu South Africa 
c 

Trinidad & Tobago 18 

Trucial States (see Persian 

Gulf States) 

Tunisia 9 

Turkey 25 

'Turks and Caicos Island 1 


of Great 


Volta, c of 
Uruguay 99 
Vatican eur State 3 
Venezuela 118 
Vear, gona 2 


e Manes (Us) 4 
eee pese Kingdom) 


28,716 


TABLE 5 


Sratistics or Books AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


Aden (see Southern Yemen 


People's Reman) 


Basutoland (see Lesotho) 
Bechuanaland Protectorate 


du Botswana) 
Belgium DQ 
Bermuda 13 
Bone 119 . 
orneo (see Indonesia, 
maroc of) 
Botswana 1 
Brazil 1,035 
British Guiana (see Guyana) 
British Honduras 6 
British North Borneo (see 
ia, F ion of 
British Solomon Islands 2 
Bulgaria 214 


t ad United Arab Re- 
c 
Salvador 75 
(see United King- 


Eritrea (see E 
Estonia (USSR) 168 
Ethiopia 11 


(according to Country of Publication) 

Tue RESEARCH LIBRARIES, Jury 1 1969 rHroucx June 30 1970 
Fiji Islands 3 barnes Federation af 75 
Finland 415 Mali pube 22 
France (see French Republic) Malta 
French Republic sm Martinique 11 
Gabon, Republic of 2 Mauritius 6 
Gambia 1 Mexico 923 
Germany, Democratic Re- Monaco 31 

public of 1,373 Morocco 39 
Merry any, Federal Republic Mame (Portugal) 28 
Ghana 14 Netherlands, The 4,936 
Great Britain (see United Netherlands Antilles, The 13 
i a New Guinea (see Papa — 
Greece 1,1 New Guinea 
Grenada an New Zealand 
17 Nicaraguan 38 
Guadel Fran Nigeria, Federation of 445 
1 Northern Ireland (see 
Guam ( SS United Kingdom) 
G a Bi su (see 
Haïti 10 Norway 804 
Honduras 19 yasaland (see Malawi) 
Hot 919 Ogee Ain Stair C of) 
ungary ca, c 
Iceland 107 Pakistan (East & West) 
Tada sala: Republi of 856 ees 5 
onesia, c RDAIUR 
Iran 178 Papua — New Guinea 44 
Iraq 151 ustralia; New Guinea 
Ireland, Northern (see being tmder 
United Kingdom) ship system) 
Irish Republic 217 Tanay 52 
Italy 3 Pip. Republic 485 
, c 
Ivory Coast, Republic of 1 Po 1,633 
amaica 565 
apan 4,034 Prince Edward Island (see 
ordan Canada 
enya 53 Puerto (US) 76 
Korea, Republic of 750 
Korea, Democrutic People's Rumania 804 ° 
Republic of 9 Rwanda 1 
Kuwait 2 St Thomas (see Virgin 
Laos 2 Islands) 
Latvia (USSR) 264 Scotland (see United King- 
peer end Buon 17 
c 
Liberia 26 eR 
Libya 14 Sierra Leone 20 
Liechtenstein 240 Singa 14 
Lene i = Somalia ( S mall Repub- 
fee 
ein po UM South Africa, Republic of 683 
c cz, a 
M p Serabi ora South Arabia, Federation of 
Malawi see Southern Yemen 
Malaya, Federation of (see eople’s Republic) 
Malaysia, Federation of) 
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TABLE 5 — Concluded 


STATISTICS OF Books AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 
(according to Country of Publication) 


Tue Ressarcx Lisrarizs, Juty 1 1969 rHroucx June 30 1970 


Southern Rhodesia (see Thailand 416 san 72 
T Islands 1 
Southern Yemen People's For (see South Africa, Northern Ireland 28 
Re UNE ( of United d 99,771 
ca (see Tri &T 22 Uruguay 
South Africa, Republic of) Tasa 16 ao Vatican City State 8 
; Venezuela 301 
End)? — Uganda 5 Vietnam, North 741 
Swaziland Union of Soviet Vietnam, South 408 
weden 2,256 Republics 9,045 — Virgin Islands (US) 4 
Switzerland 1,785 United Arab Republic: Wales (see United King- 
7 di UM Kingdom of Great eU PUn 
š és Y š 
Tanunda, Usted Repeblie Britain & Northern Ire. Zaha # à 
land: England 12,385 Zanzibar (see Tanzania) 
TOTAL NUMBER OF TITLES . . . . 212671 
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TABLE 6 


SrATISTICS OF MATERIALS CATALOGED AND ACCESSIONED 


(PREPARATION SERVICES) 
Tur RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


Jury 1 1969 rHROvGuH June 30 1970 


GRAND TOTAL 
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1,048 


1,146 


Torars 


47,706 


31,829 


4,489 


1,960 


TABLE 7 
Size or Tue RESEARCH LIBRARIES CATALOGS 
Jury 1 1969 THROUGH June 30 1970 





: Jury 1 Carns ADDED Yuxz 30 
CATALOGS: 1969 196919703 19703 
Official . = D osp. Um 6,356,816 110,216 6,467,032 
Reference Catal = at, E 14,498 415 14,913 
Main Public Catalog. - =- - ri 314777 9,486,795 * 
o m m SY e 3 ,857 450,197 
American History _ š 7 à ,200 11 67 
m EU CE EE. PS 74,012 2133 76,145 
Ë. m - S. 1,906,476 38,572 1,945,048 
Economics Documents -  . . ,855 5 709, 
Genealogy à s X. 2 293,691 294,133 
ewih . . . - x4 311,116 8,119 319,235 
uscripts w. sz z = 755 29771 
Map TS " E > 182672 188, 
Mas E D CE ` 2 cn 23,145 M 
Dena : Bot ue = Z6 g " 407,349 12,131 419,480 
Pout ond Spencer 5 I I IO I —— 390 322439 
ts pencer . _ z: T y 
Rare Books . a — mur Mas 775459 6,665 782,124 
Rodgers & Hammerstein Archives . ,290 PN 123 
Science & Technology = =- a 959,893 28,685 988,578 
Slavonic . - er sie "ES ,430 , 694 
n - e e 134,836 10,735 145,571 
Central Serial Record = _ FEN 372,790 98,230 471,020 
Cross Reference File x ues vd 49,865 36,065 
TOTAL = i nx m 24,711,144 763,347 25,474,491 
Sexy Lrsrs: 
2 B t E a 58,847 792 59, 
American History . - — < 143,339 1,165 144,504 
Annex _ ano . . - E 187,235 17,357 ° 204,592 
Berg MEM S, S G A: 58,121 711 58,832 
Dance = uh nee Xi A 8,002 121 8,123 
Economics eo. BA Q 2h Se 86,706 759 87,465 
Genealogy a ag fee Se Z 83,421 645 84,066 
ewih _ - . . . . 1797 62,426 
in Reading Room = 2 a 31,831 548 32,379 
Map ef wet ou ee ue Sa 11,192 85 11,277 
Music E ds SS E. xu " 159,549 8,028 167,577 
Newspa WC wma wet o Ee ga 10,275 2 10,277 
Ori rtu. tax 2E 5 63,486 634 64,120 
Periodicals. " xU 42 10,666 -567 10,099 
Preparation (Reierence Catalog) & 2,298 34 2,332 
Prints and Spencer . = = 17,133 10 17,143 
Rare Books . a- E ,640 562 86,202 
Rodgers & Hammerstein Archives . 33,112 BLA 33,112 
Science & Technology = d m 284,347 2,612 286,059 
Slavonice — mo . . - z 151,029 2,492 153,521 
Stack M a o GS Que 1,796,656 4,880 1,801,536 
Theatre - B " Z =. ya 26,261 1,042 
TOTAL "D E N 3,369,775 43709 3,413,484 
GRAND TOTAL . = 080,919 807,056 28,887,975 
ee formi Tanc» colection Catalog wil be in book ati 
s 
et Vt Coni reflect the extraction cards showing seris] holdings, begun with the 
CA gure releda uen D acuto Moulins of Dia datalog dodat dis yeast cie 


MEE en M LOUER do not AME d a shelf Hat. 
* Includes 16,839 cards sent to ex because of the transfer of the materials of th ; 
s a Dimna o er e of the VR, VS, and VT 
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THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 
2 Astor, Lenox and Tilden Foundations 


TRUSTEES 


President, GILBERT W. CHAPMAN 
First Vice-President, ROY E. LARSEN 
Seoond Vioe-Prerident, JOHN M. SCHIFF 


TERENCE CARDINAL COOKE 
OSBORN ELLIOTT 

ROSWELL GILPATRIC 

MBS JOHN D. GOHDAN 
MORRIS HADLEY 

ARTHUR A. HOUGHTON, Ja 
JOHN EK. LOCKWOOD 
THOMAS L. PERKINS 
WHITNEY NORTH SEYMOUR, Ja 
DAVID A. SHEPARD 
BRADFORD A. WARNER 


JOHN V. LINDSAY, MAYOR; ABRAHAM D. BEAME, COMPTROLLER; 
AND SANFORD D. GARELIK, PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, ex officio 


HONORARY TRUSTEES 


ROLAND L. REDMOND 
NORMAN H. STROUSE 
MRS ARNOLD WHITRIDGE 


STAFF OFFICERS 


DIRECTOR, Edward G. Freehafer 
(elo Director, The New York Publio Library at 
Lincoln Center) 


DEPUTY DIRECTOR, John Mackenzie Cory 
ASSISTANT TO THE DIRECTOR, 


' CONTROLLER, 


EXECUTIVE OFFICER, James L. Bowers 


CHIEP OF THE PERSONNEL OFFICE, 
Mrs Winifred O'C. Luthy 


CHIEF OF THE SYSTEMS ANALYSIS AND DATA 
PROCESSING OFFICE, Thomes Hage Parr 


Tae RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


Trustees’ Committee on The Research Libraries, Beraurez M. Wrrersa (Chairman); 
Da Fuxpxnrx H. Bosxsanpt; ÉucxNEÉ S. CaLLxwpEn; Mes Jon D. Gonnan; 
Mas Rosxar D. Gaarr; Cant H. Promzuxn«xn, Ja; Wurrmxx Nowra SrxMOUR, JR 
Headquarters: Central Building, Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 10018 
Research Library of the Performing Arts at Lincoln Center, 111 Amsterdam Avenue, N. Y, 10023 
š Annex, 521 West 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 10036 
James Woon HxsNpensonN, Chief 
Executive Assistant, Joux Per BAxxa 


Preparation Services 
Joseph A. Rosenthal, Chief 
ACQUISITION DIVISION, Mrs Juanite Doares, Chief 
PROCESSING DIVISION, Allen J. Hogden, Chief 


General Research Services 
Donald F. Jay, Chief 
ANNEX DIVISION, Mrs Jane Wale Vail, 
Aoting Chief 
COOPERATIVE SERVICES DIVISION, Dawn 


Poblman, Chief 
GENERAL HESLARCH AND HUMANITIES 
DIVISION, James G. Tobin, Chief 
PERIODICALS DIVISION, Barron M. Franz, Chief 


STACK MAINTENANCE AND DELIVERY 
DIVISION, Louis Mintx, Chief 


Collections 
James Wood Henderson, Aoting Chief 
ARENTS COLLECTIONS, Perry O'Neil, Curator 
BERG COLLECTION, Mrs Lola L. Sxladits, 
Curator 
MANUSCRIPT DIVISION, Paul R. Rugen, 
Kooper of Manuscripts 
PRINTS DIVISION, Mies Elixabeth E. Hoth, 
Kooper of Prints 
RARE BOOK DIVISION, Lewis M. Stark, Chief 


SPENCER COLLECTION, Lewis M. Stark and Miss 
Xlixabeth E. Roth, Aoting Curators 
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Tee RrskAncH LIBRARIES, continued 


Subject Collections 


SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY DIVISION, 
Robert G. Krupp, Chief 


AMERICAN HISTORY DIVISION, John Miller, Chief 
ART & ARCHITECTURE DIVISION, 


SLAVONIC DIVISION, John L. Mich, Chist 


Joseph T. Hankin, Chief 


ECONOMICS DIVISION, Edward Di Rome, Chief 
JEWISH DIVISION, 
LOCAL HISTORY AND GENEALOGY DIVISION, 


Ganther E. Pohl Chief 


MAP DIVISION, Gerard L. Alexander, Chief 
ORIENTAL DIVISION, John L. Mish, Chief 


Research Library of tha Performing Arts 


Thor E, Wood, Chief 


DANCE COLLECTION, Mim Genevievo Oswald, 


Curator 


MUSIC DIVISION, Frank C. Campbell, Chief 
THEATRE COLLECTION, Paul Myem, Curator 


THe Branca LIBRARIES 
Trustees Committee on Tha Branch Libraries; Gi.ex&r W. Cuapman (Chairman); 
De Maor Purpps CLARK; Epwasp G. FnxxHarkB; Momus HADLEY; 
Miss Roru F. Dusu; Joan W. Kumane 
Headquarters: 8 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 10016 
Mus Juan Oera Gonrnmxr, Chief 
Miss Many DANA, Assistant Chief 


ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES, Mrs Jule Brody, GENERAL LIBRARY & MUSEUM OF THE PER- 
Coordinator 


ADULT SERVICES, Miss Bernice MacDonald, 
Coordinator 

CHILDREN’S SERVICES, Mrs Augusta Baker, 
Coordinator 


YOUNG ADULT SERVICES, Miss Lillian 
Morrison, Coordinator 


FORMING ARTS at Lincoln Center, Robert Morton 
Henderson, Chis 

GENERAL LIBRARY, Halph Long, Coordinator; 
MUSEUM, Pan! Sak, Chief 


MID-MANHATTAN LIBRARY, 8 East 40th Street, 


Katherine Lord O’Brien, Chief 


TECHNICAL SERVICES, Mrs Sydney G. Maron, PRESS AND COMMUNICATIONS OFFICE, 
Coordinator 


MANHATTAN 


COORDINATOR, Mies Casindania Eaton 
ASSISTANT COORDINATOR, Walter Hoxwewsaki 


AGUILAR. 174 East 110th Street. 
Mim Faye Simmons 


BLOOMINGDALE REGIONAL. 150 West 
100th Street. 
Mim Theresa Casile 


CATHEDRAL. 564 Lexington Avenue. 
Mim Marion Hoos 


CENTRAL CHILDREN'S ROOM. 20 West 63rd 
Street, 
Mist Angeline Moscatt 


CHATHAM SQUARE, 33 East Broadway. 
Miss Virginia Swift 


COLUMBIA. Room 101, Butler Lib. Col Untv. 
John Slade 


COLUMBUS. 742 Tenth Avenue. 
Mim Elizabeth Lechner 


COUNTEE CULLEN REGIONAL. 104 West 
138th Street. 
Jomaro Bowen 


DONNELL LIBRARY CENTER. 20 West 53rd 
Street. | 
Mim Sally Halimem 
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EPIPHANY. 228 East 23rd Street. 
James T. Groene 


FIFTY-KIGHTH STREET, 127 Fest 58th Street. 
Raymond Harris 


FORT WASHINGTON REGIONAL. 535 West 
170th Street. 


GEORGE BRUCE, 518 West 128th Street. 
Miss Miriam Fielsoher 


HAMILTON FISH PARK 415 Fest Houston St 
Miss Mary Anno Altman 

HAMILTON GRANGE, 503 West 145th Street. 
Robert Calese 

HARLEM LIBRARY. 9 West 124th Street. 
Eugene King 

HUDSON PARK. 10 Seventh Avenue South, 


INWOOD REGIONAL. 4760 Broadwey. 
Mrs Mary Pieper 
JEFFERSON MARKET REGIONAL. 


425 Avenue of the Americas. 
Mr Philip Gerrard 


Tuz Branca LIBRARIES, continued 
MANHATTAN, continusd 


LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND AND PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED. 166 Ave. of the Americas, 
Mis Charlotte C. Harnson 

MACOMB’S BRIDGE. 2650 Seventh Avenue. 
Miss Mary Little 

MUHLENBERG. 200 West 23rd Street. 

Miss Marie Forrigno 


NATHAN STRAUS YOUNG ADULT. 20 West 
Sard Street. 
Mrs Ehzabeth Borbes 


NINETY-SIXTH STREET REGIONAL 119 East 
90th Street. 
Miss Hisako Yamsshíta 


11STH STREET. 203 West 115th Street. 
Miss Dolores Randall 


198TH STREET. A% East 125th Street. 
Mrs Phyllis Mack 
OTTENDORFER 135 Seoond Avenue. 
Robert Bolstad 


PICTURE COLLECTION. Fifth Avenue and 
4Shd Street. 
Mrs Lenore Cowan 


RIVERSIDE. 190 Amsterdam Avenue, 
Mrs Alioe Alexander 


ST AGNES REGIONAL, 444 Amsterdam Ave. 
Miss Georgette Jeanne Lachat 


SCHOMBURG COLLECTION. 103 West 135th 
Street. 

Mm Jean Hutson 

SEWARD PARK. 192 East Broadway. 

Miss Mercy Kellogg 

SIXTY-SEVENTH STREET. 398 East 67th St 
Mrs Margarethe Kortenbeutel Voorhis 


TOMPKINS SQUARE REGIONAL, 331 East 
10th Street. 
Mies Miriam Rabmoéf 


WASHINGTON HEIGHTS. 1000 St Nicholas 
Avenne. 
Mrs Ada Jackson 
WEBSTER. 1465 York Avenue. 
Hobert Powers 


YORKVILLE, 242 East TOth Street. 
Mis Helen Bawztron 


THE BRONX 
COORDINATOR, Gerald Gold 
ASSISTANT COORDINATOR, Mim Mary M, Barrett 


ALLERTON, 2740 Barnes Avenue. 

Miss Carolyn Edie 

BRONX BOOKMOBILES. 321 East 140th Street. 
Mrs Mabel Bell 


CASTLE HILI. 2820 Cínainnatus Avenue, 
Philtp Wolooff 


CITY ISLAND. 325 City Island Avenue. 
Mu Mary Ellen Kohl 


CLASON'8 POINT. Harrod Place, 
Mrs Elnora Jackson 


EASTCHESTER. 1981-83 Burke Avenue. 
Mr» Dorothy Kapiowitx 


FORDHAM LIBRARY CENTER. 2556 Bain- 
Avenue, 
Mies Tene Studook 


FRANCIS MARTIN REGIONAL, 2180 Univer- 


GRAND CONCOURSE REGIONAL, 155 Kast 
173rd Street. 
Edward L Orf, Jr 


HIGH BRIDGE. 78 West 168th Street. 
Mrs Phyllis Calas 


HUNTS POINT REGIONAL. 877 Southern Blvd 
Miss Sylvia Bean 


JEROME PARK, 118 Hames Plaos. 
Misa Agnes Martin 

XINGSBHIDGX. 390 West 231st Strost. 
Miss Patricia Smith 


MELCOURT. 730 Melrose Avenue. 
John J. Sullivan 


MELROSE. 910 Morris Avenue. 
Mes Viola Barrett 
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MORRISANTA. 610 East 100th Street. 
Carmine Michael Diodati 

MOSHOLU. 285 East 205th Street. 
William Helo 


MOTT HAVEN. 321 East 140th Street, 
Mrs Eljxabeth Myers 
PARKCHESTER REGIONAL. 1384 Motropolitan 


SEDGWICK. Buflding 4. 1553 University Avenua, 
Mies Willa Foeke 


THROG’S NECK. 3817 East Tremont Avenue. 
Leonard Viggiano 


TREMONT. 1866 Washington Avenue. 
Mrs Polly Post Nelson 


VAN CORTLANDT. 3871 Sedgwick Avenus. 
David Ookene 


VAN NEST-PELHAM. 2147 Bernes Avenna, 
Mim Marvelous Brooks 


WAKEFIELD. 4100 Lowerre Place. 
Frederick Giordano 


WEST FARMS. 2085 Honeywell Avenue. 
Mrs Rosa C, Brown 


WESTCHESTER SQUARE REGIONAL. 2881 
Glebe Avenue, 
Mis Dorothy Amn Henderson 


WOODLAWN HEIGHTS. 4355 Katonah Avenue. 
George Callan 


WOODSTOCK. 761 East 100th Street. 
Mrs Theresa Lott 


Tuz Branca Lisrarres, continued 


RICHMOND 
COORDINATOR, Miss Joan Treble 
ASSISTANT COORDINATOR, Miss Patricia Kenny > 

DONGAN HILLS, 1576 Richmond Road. ST GEORGE LIBRARY CENTER. 10 Hyatt 
Miss Hitzabeth Mullen Street. 
GREAT KILLS, 56 Giffords Lane. Miss Patriola Kenny 

Donald Browns SOUTH BEACH. 100 Band Lane, 
HUGUENOT PARE. Huguenot Avenue at 

Amboy Roed. STAPLETON, 139 Canal Street. 
NEW DORP, (Hughes Mam. Líb.). 188 Third St. Min Lente Akakata 
Miss Eleanor Ayoub TODT HILL-WESTERLEIGH. 1891 Victory 


Boulevard. 
PORT RICHMOND. 75 Bennett Street. 
Mie Muriel H. Bedell 


TOTTENVILLE. 7430 Amboy Road. 
PRINCE'S BAY. 6084 Amboy Roed. Henry J. Sumfleth 
RICHMOND BOOKMOBILE. 10 Hyatt Street. WEST NEW BRIGHTON. 976 Castioton Avenue, 
Mrs Mary Baker Miss Ruth Krommiller 


Business OFFICE 
CGxongx L. Sonaxrxn, Business Manager 
Josxeu P. Pompnao, Assistant Business Manager 


BUILDING MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION, PRINTING OFFICE AND BINDERY, 
Chester ‘T. Shearer, Chief PURCHASING OFFICE, Wiliam F. Preiss, Jr, 
CAFETERIAS, Mim Adelaide O'Neill Superintendent 
CENTRAL REGISTRATION, Richard Muller, SHIPPING ROOM, Robert Valeroso, 
Superintendent Supervisor 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICE, Herbert Bousobec, Chief SPECIAL INVESTIGATOR, John T. Murphy 
TELEPHONE EXCHANGE, Mr» Arme Deesinox 


EXHIBITIONS 


THE CENTRAL BUILDING 
Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street 


CHRISTMAS CARD CARTOGRAPHY Finst FLoon Conmroa Norra 
December 16 to January 15. 


POLLUTION Fmsr Froon Connmpon Norra 
A timely exhibit of books, pictures, reports and abstracting services on air and water 
pollution. Through January 15. . 


PEACE JUSTICE PROGRESS — Mam Lonsr AND LADINO Cases 


9b YEARS THE UNITED NATIONS Sxconp Froon GALLERY 


This exhibition celebrating the 25th anniversary of the United Nations includes such 
documents as the handwritten first draft of the Declaration of Human tz, & copy 


Untted Nations, as well as correspondence, building plans, - 
nals, press releases, fla Tosha and UNESCO: mt Bola ALDO Aven Go ile coe 


memorative medals postage stamps. Through December. 


TWENTY INTERNATIONAL PRINTS Sxcoxp Froon GALLERY 
Seventeen countries are represented in this exhibition of contemporary prints. Through 
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EXHIBITIONS, continued 


The Central Building, continued 

COMENIUS (Jan Amos Komenský, 1592-1670) Seconp Froon CENTRAL Connmon 
A tercentenary exhibit in honor of the great Czechoslovak educator. Through December. 

THE ARTIST AT WORK Tump Froon Parr GALLERY 
An exhibition of prints from the sixteenth cen through the twentieth shows the 
artist at his craft, In art classes, and at exhibits. g many artists represented 


are Daumier, Rembrandt, Breughel, Picasso, Whistler, Winslow Homer, and Peggy 
Bacon. Through March. 


CHARLES DICKENS 1812-1870 Room 318 


À portrait of Dickens’ life and works is presented in an exhibition of materials from 
the Berg Collection.* Letters, manuscripts, peru first editions and books in 
parts, prompt copies, and original art work tor ustrations to the novels are on 
display. Through January 15. 


THE FLOWERING OF BOOKS IN PARTS: AUTHORS AND ILLUSTRATORS OF THE 
VICTORIAN PERIOD Room 324 


An exhibition from the Arents Collection. Through January. 


THE CHESAPEAKE AND DELAWARE CANAL Tumo FLoon Common NORTH 


Four architectural drawings rendered in ink and water color pi Denas Henry 
Latrobe (1764-1820) for two aqueducts: one over Elk Creek, other over Cow 
Run. Through December. 


TECHNICAL BOOKS OF THE MONTH Frast FLoon Common NomsrH 


A monthly selection of new books received in the Science and Technology Division, 
and reviewed in New Technical Books. 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS Mars Lossy 


An almost complete collection of United States postal issues and airmail stamps, 
1847-1926. Permanent exhibition. 


HISTORY OF PRINTING Frasr Froon Conmarpon 


Examples of the recorded word and the graphic arts from Babylonian tablets to modern 
press work. Permanent exhibition. 


WALT WHITMAN Temp Froon Connmon 


The Oscar Lion Collection of books by and about Whitman, including first editions, 
manuscripts, letters, portraits, and memorabilia. Permanent exhibition. 


WASHINGTON IRVING Temp FLoon Cormon 


Selections from the Sell and Hellman collections of Irvingiana consisting of first 
editions, manuscripts, chbooks, etc. Permanent exhibition. 


AMERICAN VIEWS Tao FLoon Common Norra 
A selection of pnnts from the I. N. Phelps Stokes Collection, Permanent exhibition. 


* An illnstrated book, Charles Diokens 1812-1870: An Anthology, based upon the exhibition 1s available from 
the Sales Shops at $5.50. 
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ExurBITIONS, continued 


THE LIBRARY & MUSEUM OF THE PERFORMING ARTS 
AT LINCOLN CENTER 


111 Amsterdam Avenue 
^ SHELBY CULLOM DAVIS MUSEUM 
PORTRAITS OF THE THEATRICAL PAST PLAZA GALLERY 
A series of over one hundred charcoal drawings by Ben Solowey covering the period 
between 1929 and 1941. Almost every major figure of stage and screen of that time 
is represented. Through February 


FIREBIRD: CHAGALL/KARINSKA MAIN GALLERY 
More than twenty characters from Firebird, dressed in the beautiful fantastical cos- 
e tumes by Madame Karinska, are displayed to with-reproductions of the sketches 
by Chagall from which they were created ugh January 10. 
TRE DRAWINGS BY SAM NORKIN AMBTERDAM GALLERY 
Caricatures and drawings of theatre scenes and personalities that have appeared over 
= tueur a the NA Vork a end) other Raipa Dari scree the ka 
ugh December. j 


bxc PASTA: LETTERS OF A PRIMA DONNA 


isis GALLERY 
ecently acquired correspondence of a famous early nineteenth-century sig 
à on lay alon th printa ogra este and playbills relating to A and to 
people w iue 


ISADORA DUNCAN, DANCING REVOLUTIONARY _ DANCE COLLECTION 
129 fessional career and the nal life of one of the pioneers of modern dance 
escribed 5 pe EU Pru deem by Grand’jouan, and her own 
ugh ber. 


DONNELL LIBRARY CENTER 
20 West 53rd Street 


“Cardng for Commerce,” an exhibition of wooden trade sgus and symbolic figures from 19th- 
century New York and the tools used to carve them, along with books on the sub 
coopera 


ject. In 
tion with the neighboring Museum of American Folk Art and with the support of the 
New York State Council on the Arts. December 8-31. 


COUNTEE CULLEN REGIONAL BRANCH Í 
104 West 136th Street 
Seventeen handmade dolls 


` 4 
g children, made by M Le AEE 
the Children's Room Nune Det x 


Lei idv Ze 


HUDSON PARK BRANCH 
10 Seventh Avenue South 
Oils, Watercolors, ucrylics, drawings and sculptne by Edward Davidson will be on la 
from December 7 through 30. ii d ud 
SCHOMBURG COLLECTION 
103 West 135th Street 
“Yoruba Sculpture." A recen small but varied collection of West African art. In- 
cluded are masks, head pieces, a sculpted lance, sculpture, and a very unusual two-faced carv- 
mg — an Ekoi Janus head. Through December. 
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